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2. 
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7. 
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Lalji Haranji Memorial 




itiQian Merchants Chamber isuilaiogt 
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DELHI 


9. 
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IIS 
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Section I 


GENERAL 


RESOLUTION NO. 6899-TC DATED 29TH JUNE, 1955 OP MINISTRY OP RAILWAYS (RAILWAY BOARD) 


iNlo. 6899'TC. The present freight rates 
structure for transport by goods trains 
which has been in force from 1st October 
1948, was evolved as a result of detailed in¬ 
vestigations conducted by a departmental 
committee during the years 1945 to 1948. 
Since then, however, far reaching changes 
have taken place in the economic activity in 
the country and big changes are envisaged 
in the Second Five-Year Plan. The deve¬ 
lopment of railway facilities will also be con¬ 
siderable and, in consequence, the working 
expenses of the railways and ,the dividend 
payable to the General Revenues will ap¬ 
preciably increase. 


(i) To review the present railway freight 
rates structure in all its aspects and 
to suggest what modifications should 
be made, bearing in mind the needs 
of a development economy and the 
necessity for maintaining the finan¬ 
cial stability of the Railways; 

(ii) To examine whether the statutory 
provisions dealing with the respon¬ 
sibility of Railways as carriers need 
any, and if so, what modification: 
and in the light of modification pro¬ 
posed whether any adjustment in 
freight rates is warranted ; 


The public opinion in general seems to 
favour a fresh examination of the freight 
structure, 

Tlie Government of India agree with this 
view and, as announced by the Railway 
Minister during the recent Budget discus¬ 
sions, have decided to appoint a Committee 
to review the existing freight structure for 
transport by goods trains in all its aspects 
in the light of the present developmental 
economy and to give ample opportunity to 
the interests concerned to explain their 
point of view. 

2. It has also been deemed advisable to 
entrust the Committee with an enquiry into 
the liability of Railways as. carriers of goods, 
likely effect of any changes proposed in the 
existing law on the claims position and 
consequent adjustments required in freight 
rates, to meet any additional commitments. 

3. Linked is the question of the constitu¬ 
tion, jurisdiction and procedural rules of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, and the Govern¬ 
ment are of the view that these also can 
advantageously be reviewed by this Com¬ 
mittee. 

4. Accordingly, the terms of reference of 
the Committee will be— 


(iii) To examine what changes, if any, 
are needed in the existing constitu¬ 
tion, jurisdiction and rules of pro¬ 
cedure of the Railway Rates Tribu¬ 
nal, so that the Tribunal might be a 
more effective and expeditious ins¬ 
trument for adjudication of Railway 
freight matters at a reasonable cost 
to the litigant; and , 

(iv) To make recommendations. 

5, The Committee will consist of— 


Dr. A, Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, M.P. 


... Chairman. 


Shri T. N. Singh, M.P. 

Shri D, K. Barooah, M.P. 

Shri I. S. Puri, Ex. Financial 
Commissioner for Railways. 

Shri V. P. Bhandarkar, 

Ex. Member, Transportation, 
Railway Board. 

Shri L. K. Jha, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Shri A. K. Basu, General Mana¬ 
ger, Eastern Railway. 

Shri G. S. A. Saldanha 


F Members. 


Secretary. 


Text of the Press Communique issued by the Ministry of Railways, (Railway Board) 

on 17th June 1955. 


RAILWAY FREIGHT STRUCTURE COMMITTEE SET UP-REVIEW IN LIGHT OF DEVELOPMENTAL ECONOMY- 

PERSONNEL AND TERMS OF REFERENCE ANNOUNCED 


The present freight rates structure for 
transport by goods trains which has been in 
force from October 1, 1948, was evolved as 
a result of detailed investigations conducted 
by a departmental committee during the 
years 1945 to 1948. Since then, however, 
far reaching changes have taken place in 
the economic activity in the country and big 
changes are envisaged in the Second Five 
Year Plan. The development of Railway 
facilities will also be considerable, and, in 
consequence the working expenses of the 
Railways and the dividend payable to the 


General Revenues will appreciably in¬ 
crease. 

Public opinion in general seems to favour 
a fresh e.xamination of the freight structure. 
The Government of India agree with this 
view and. as announced by the Railway 
Minister during the recent Budget discus¬ 
sions, have decided to appoint a committee 
to review the existing freight structure for 
transport by goods trains in all its aspects 
in the light of a developmental economy, 
and to give ample opportunity to the 



interests concerned to explain their point 
of view. 

It has also been deemed advisable to en¬ 
trust the committee with an enquiry into the 
liability of Railways as carriers of goods, 
likely effect of any changes proposed in the 
existing law on the claims position and con- 

COMMITTEE’S 

Shri A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, M.P., will be 
the Committee’s Chairman, and its members 
will be : Shri T. N. Singh, M.P., Shri D. K. 
Barooah, M.P., Shri 1. S. Puri, ex-Financial 
Commissioner for Railways, Shri V. P. Bhan- 
darkar, ex-Member, Tratisportation, Rail¬ 
way Board, Shri L. K. Jha, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and 
Shri A. K. Basu, General Manager, Eastern 
Railway. 

The terms of reference of the Committee 
will be:— 

(i) To review the present railway freight 
rates structure in all its aspects and 
to suggest what modifications should 
be made, bearing in mind the needs 
of a developmental economy and 
the necessity for maintaining the 
financial stability of the Railways; 

(ii) To examine whether the statutory 
provisions dealing with the respon¬ 
sibility of railways as carriers need 
any, and if so, what modification, and 
in the light of the modification pro¬ 
posed, whether any adjustment in 
freight rates is warranted; and 

<iii) To examine what changes, if any, are 
needed in the existing constitution, 
jurisdiction and rules of procedure 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal, so 
that the Tribunal might be a more 
effective and expeditious instrument 
for adjudication of Railway freight 
matters at a reasonable cost to the 
litigant. 

The Committee will be expected to make 
recommendations on the above matters. 

With reference to item (i), while it is not 
intended to burden the Committee with the 
cumbersome task of going into the classifi¬ 
cation of individual items unless interests 
concerned allege anomalies and ask for 
adjustment, the Committee will be expected 
to review generally the principles of classi¬ 
fication, suggest such cnanges in the over¬ 
all structure as may be considered neces¬ 
sary in view of the developments which have 
taken place and are expected in the field of 
trade, commerce and industry and to sug¬ 
gest appropriate methods for dealing with 
such questions as may arise later in regard 
to classification. 

Copy of letter No. QR/CH dated 14—9—55 
from the Secretary Railway Freight Structure 
Enquiry Committee to the various Chambers 
©f Commerce, Trade Associations, Univer¬ 
sities, Ministries of Govecnment of India, 
State Governments, Railway Administrations, 
Port Trusts & Individuals, enclosing a copy 
of the Questionnaire of the Committee, 

1 am directed to invite your attention to 
the Government of India, Ministry of Rail¬ 
ways’ Resolution No, 6899-TC dated 29th 
Jane. 1955, appointing the Railway Freight 


sequent adjustments required in freight 
rates, to meet any additional commitments. 

Linked is the question of the constitution, 
jurisdiction and procedural rules of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, and the Govern¬ 
ment are of the view that these also can 
advantageously be reviewed by this com¬ 
mittee. 

PERSONNEL 

Structure Enquiry Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. A. Ramaswamy Muda¬ 
liar. M,P. with the following terms of refer¬ 
ence ; 

(i) To review the present railway freight 
rates structure in all its aspects and 
to suggest what modifications should 
be made, bearing in mind the needs 
of a development economy and the 
necessity for maintaining the finan¬ 
cial stability of the Railways: 

(ii) To examine whether the statutory 
provisions dealing with the responsi¬ 
bility of railways as carriers need 
any, and if so, what modification ; and 
in the light of the modification pro¬ 
posed, whether any adjustment in 
freight rates is warranted ; 

(iii) To examine what changes, if any, 
are needed in the existing constitu¬ 
tion, jurisdiction and rules of proce¬ 
dure of the Railway Rates Tribunal, 
so that the Tribunal might be a more 
effective and expeditious instru¬ 
ment for adjudication of railway 
freight matters at a reasonable cost 
to the litigant: and 

tiv) To make recommendations. 

2. The Committee have no doubt that, in 
conducting their investigations, they will 
receive from your Chamber/Association 
full assistance and co-operation, which they 
earnestly seek. 

3. 1 am to enclose a copy ofthe question¬ 
naire, in two parts—A & B, on the first item 
of the terms of reference. The question¬ 
naire on the other two items will follow. 

4. The Committee will be thankful for the 
general views of your Chamber/Association 
and also for as much detailed information 
as possible on the different points included 
in the questionnaire and on any cognate 
matters not specifically covered by it. 

5. I am to request that the written replies 
to the questionnaire be sent to the Com¬ 
mittee not later than the 15th of November, 
1965. 

6. The Committee will visit important 
centres in the country to record oral evi¬ 
dence, where necessary, from witnesses in 
amplification or clarification of the written 
replies sent by them to the questionnaire- 
In case your Chamber/Association desire a 
representative or representatives to be 
examined, will you please indicate 
accordingly? 

7. To enable the constituent members of 
your Chamber/Association and various 
interests represented on it to supply the 
requisite particulars about their industries 
and business,—extra copies of the question¬ 
naire are being mailed to you separately. 

8. I am to request an acknowledgment 
of this letter. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE RAILWAY FREIGHT STRUaURE ENQUIRY COHMIHEE ISSUED 

ON I4TH SEPTEMBER 1955 

PART I'A 


1. (a) What, in your view, has been the 
effect on industry and trade generally, or 
'®n any particular section of industry and 
trade, of the adoption in 1948 of the revised 
general classification of goods? 

(b) Has the adoption in 1948 of the 
^principle of telescopic rates on the con¬ 
tinuous mileage over the different railways, 
been helpful to industry and trade generally? 

Are there any instances where this prin¬ 
ciple has acted adversely to the interest of 
any particular industry or trade ? 

(c) In particular, has the revised freight 
structure had any effect on short haul and 
medium haul traffic ; if so. how and to what 
-extent? 

Please illustrate your answers by giving 
specific instances where the volume and 
the distance of movement of traffic have 
-been substantially affected by the changes 
rbrought about by the revision of the freight 
-structure in 1948. 

2. (a) Do the present rating arrangements 
ipermit of sufficient flexibility to meet the 
legitimate needs of industries in regard to 
the movement of raw materials and finished 
products ? 

(b) To what extent do Railway 
Administrations exercise the discretion per¬ 
mitted to them under present rating 
arrangements to meet the legitimate needs 
.of industries? 

3. (i) Is the number of class rates and 
wagon-load scales at present prescribed 
adequate and are the different class rates 
and wagon-load scales appropriate in rela¬ 
tion to one another; if not, what modifica¬ 
tions do you suggest? 

(ii) (a) Are the number of Megs’ and the 
•distance range in each Meg’ in each of the 
class rates and wagon-load scales suited to 
the needs of traffic ? 

(b) Also, is the rate per mile under 
each Meg’ appropriate in itself and in rela¬ 
tion to the other Megs’; if not, what modifi¬ 
cations do you suggest? 

Please indicate the financial effect of any 
modifications that you may suggest in- 
answer to Questions 3(i) and (ii) above- 

Please see the explanatory note in 
Annexure I. 

4. Under the present freight structure, 
(Please see Annexure 1), a maximum rate 
has been fixed for each class rate, for 2 of 
the wagon-load scales out of 13 and for the 
coal scale. This imnlies that beyond a 
distance of about 1,500 miles.no charge is 
made for the transport of commodities 
covered by them. Should this practice 
remain as at present and be extended to all 
■wagon-load scales, or should it be disconti¬ 
nued, so that the traffic which is now carried 
free beyond this distance may be appro¬ 
priately charged ? 


5 .' What is your opinion about the 
principle of levy of a separate— 

(i) terminal charge; 

(ii) ‘ short distance ’ charge for haulage 
of less than 75 miles ; 

(iii) transhipment charge for break of 
gauge; 

in addition to the conveyance chargej 

Apart from the principles involved, have 
you any suggestions regarding the quantum 
of these charges ? 

If any change is recommended in the 
principle or a reduction in the quantum of 
charge, have you any suggestions to make 
as to how the loss of revenue incurred 
thereby can be recouped by the Railways? 

Please see explanatory note in Anne¬ 
xure 11. 

6. Having regard to the long distances 
over which some of the traffic has to move 
in this country, would you recommend that 
the distance unit for charge should be 
raised from the present limit of one mile ; if 
so, what would you suggest as the unit ? 

7. In your opinion, is there any case for 
altering the existing minimum distance for 
charge of 20 miles for goods traffic ? 

8. On some railways, freight on liquid 
commodities moving in tank wagons 
includes the charge for haulage of empty 
lank wagons to the loading stations, while 
on others such a charge is not made. Would 
you advocate the abolition of the empty 
haulage charge or the extension of this 
principle to all railways ? 

9. A number of commodities have been 
grouped together in the existing classifi¬ 
cation of goods having regard to the 
characteristics of the commodities con¬ 
cerned in relation to their transportation 
conditions and their prices. Have you any 
objection to this method of classification of 
goods or to the grouping of particular 
commodities ? 

(E.xamples of such grouping are shown in 
Annexure 111). 

10. Are you satisfied with the classification 
of goods as at present; if not, have you any 
comments to offer for modification by way 
of reclassifying the commodities, having 
regard to their transportation charac¬ 
teristics, and their prices, either within the 
framework of the present classification or 
by increasing or decreasing the number of 
classes? 

11. Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the proper relationship between 
rates for traffic moving in ‘smalls’ and in 
wagon loads? 

12. Does the present uniform rate of 
minimum charge for consignments in wagon 
loads at Rs. 1-12-0 per ton on the carrying 
capacity need any revision; if so, in what 
direction? Would you advocate the charge 
varying with the class of commodities 
carried? 
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13. (a) Does the present uniform rate of 
minimum charge at Re. 1/- per consign¬ 
ments for ‘ smalls ’ need any revision ; if so, 
in what direction? 

(b) Should such minimum charge vary 
wiPii tlie class of commodities also ? 

14. The minimum weight for a 'smalls' 
consignment carried by goods trains is 
7 seers. It has been suggested that this 
involves duplication of services both by 
goods and parcels trains and results in 
wasteful operation, and that this could be 
reduced by raising the minimum weight for 
‘smalls' carried by goods trains. Do you 
agree to this proposal and, if so, what is the 
minimum weight that you would suggest ? 

15. it has been suggested that for ‘smalls’ 
traffic carried by goods trains, ail commo¬ 
dities up to a maximum weight per 
consignment be placed in one class. What 
is your view on this suggestion and, if you 
agree, what is the maximum weight which 
you would advocate? 

16. Do you consider it appropriate to en¬ 
sure better ^ utilisation of transportation 
capacity available from time to time by 
resorting to the following expedients— 

(i) Revising in the uoward direction the 
existing ‘W’ condition, i.e., the mini¬ 
mum weight condition for qualifying 
for a wagon-load rate ; 

(ii) Adopting the present class rate for 
wagon-loads only, where wagon-load 
scales are not quoted at present 
and levying an extra charge for 
movement in 'smalls’; , 

(iii) Quoting a reduction in the freight 
rates for quantities loaded beyond 
the minimum weights per wagon ('W’ 
conditions) fixed for the different 
commodities, so as to encourage 
loading up to the fullest extent the 
wagon actually supplied can hold. 

What are your views in regard to these 
suggestions and have you any other sugges¬ 
tions to make in the matter? 

Please see explanatory note in Anne- 
xure IV. 

17. Do you consider it feasible or desir¬ 
able to have 'train load rates’ as a feature of 
the railway freight structure in addition to 
the existing three types of freight rates; if 
so, what advantage do you anticipate for 
trade or railways from the introduction of 
train load rates? What safeguards would 
you suggest to prevent the system from 
causing hardship to any of the interests 
concerned? . 

18. It has been suggested that, for 
special express goods services, there 
should be an additional charge; what are 
your views thereon ? 

19. Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the conditions under which 
railways supply cranes for loading and 
unloading heavy consignments and the 
rates at which such services are charged? 

20. Have you any suggestions to make in 
regard to the rates for live-stock and animals 
and conditions applying thereto? 

21. It has been stated that the overall 
charge for ' short distance ’ is generally un- 
renaunerative. 


(a) Would you suggest that railways 
should not carry such traffic where 
there are alternative modes of 
transport available; if so, up to what 
mileage should such traffic be con¬ 
sidered as ‘ short distance’ traffic? 

(■b) Should freight rates on short dis¬ 
tance traffic be so adjusted that 
such traffic may generally be carried 
by alternative means of inland trans¬ 
port, particularly road transport or 
inland waterways? 

(c) Would similai- adjustment of freight 
rates be also desirable on long, 
distarrce traffic where the commo¬ 
dities could be carried by coastal 
shipping in order to remove the 
strain on railways ? 

22. How do the freight rates for short 
distances compare with the corresponding 
freight rates by road or inland waterways? 

23. Some commodities, which are essen¬ 
tially needed in different parts of the 
country, have to bear disproportionately 
high freight charges owing to their transport 
over long distances. In regard to these 
particular commodities, it has been suggest¬ 
ed that a freight pool may be created so as 
to keep fairly uniform the freight rates 
irrespective of distance. Do you advocate 
such a freight pool being formed in regard 
to a limited number of commodities; if so, 
what are the commodities which you 
consider may be operated through a freight 
pool either on an all-India basis or on a- 
zonal basis? 

If the suggestion of a freight pool is 
accepted, would you advocate the exclusion 
from it of traffic moving over a minimum, 
distance? 

In particular, would you support a freight 
pool for coal, iron and steel, kerosene oik 
petrol, cement, chemical manures and salt? 

24. The main centre of consumption of 
raw jute being Calcutta, it has been stated 
that the import of raw jute into Calcutta 
involves less price to the cultivator as freight 
charges increase, with the result that, 
beyond a limited radius of Calcutta, it 
becomes uneconomical to grow jute. Would 
you advocate a uniform pooled freight on 
all raw jute brought to Calcutta ? 

25. If you advocate a pooled freight on 
any or all the commodities mentioned in 
questions 23 and 24. have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make as to who should work the 
freight poo!—the railways or the industry 
concerned or an appropriate Government 
agency ? 

26. The First Five-Year Plan has resulted 
in certain agricultural and industrial, 
developments in the country, and the 
Second Five-Yeai’ Plan contemplates a 
more rapid development in both these 
directions. In view of these developments 
achieved and contemplated, would you 
suggest any revision or modification of the 
present freight structure to further the 
economic progress of the country? 

27. The Railway Board have permitted 
Railways to waive the ‘short distance' 
charge, either in full or in part, for lar,ge 
scale regular movements of industrial raw 
materials where it is justified by commercial^ 
reasons. Please give a list of cases in which. 
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requests for such waiver were acceded to 
and also a list where such requests were 
turned down during the three years ending 
1954-55 and indicate briefly the reasons in 
either case. 

28. Since 1948, have there been many 
requests from the public for quotation of 
station-to-station rates, or for reduction of 
rates for particular commodities; to what 
extent were these requests met by the 
railways concerned? 

Please give instances of requests that have 
been made, and where such requests have 
not been granted, the reasons if any, given 
by the railways. 

29. The revision of the freight structure 
in 1948 involved the adoption of the prin¬ 
ciple of telescopic rate on the continuous 
mileage over the different railways and the 
abolition of a number of station-to-station 
rates. Has the effect of this been favour¬ 
able or unfavourable to (i) industrial 
development and (ii) trade generally, and 
(iii) the particular trade or industry with 
which you are connected? If, in your 
opinion, there has been any adverse effect, 
what remedial measures would you 
suggest? 

30. It has been suggested that station-to- 
station rates should be revived on a large 
scale so as to foster the development of 
new industries and to assist export trade. 
!How far do you agree with this suggestion 
and what restrictions would you place 
having regard to the economics of trans¬ 
portation? 

31. It has been suggested that the railway 
freight rate policy should not be based only 
on considerations of the economics of 
transportation and the needs of railway 
finance. What other objectives may be 
taken into consideration and to what extent 
should the Railways’ freight rate policy be 
adjusted for the purpose and under what 
conditions and subject to what safeguards? 

32. Should the railway freight structure 
be utilised to assist the development of 
particular industries or other interests? 

S3. It has been suggested that the Railway 
Administrations also may render some 
assistance to the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of new industries and that, in the 
fixation of freight rates, a distinction may 
be made between the requirements of 
industries already established and those 
newly planned, would you advocate any 
such distinction : if so, for which industries, 
for what period and subject to what 
limitations ? 

Would you advocate, for the same 
reasons, special consideration being shown 
for the economic development of under¬ 
developed areas? 

34. The high level of cost of materials 
and labour has the effect of rendering 
unremunerative many of the new lines 
required to be constructed in under¬ 
developed areas. It has been stated that 
with a view to accelerating the pace of 
construction of such lines, charges may be 
recovered “ on the basis of inflated mileage 
fora limited period so that the projects may 
not be financially burdensome ”. Have you 
any comments to make in the matter ? 
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35. What freight policy would, in your 
opinion, be best suited to achieve the 
double objective of— 

(1) facilitating the economic and indus¬ 
trial development of the country, 
and 

(2) securing adequate revenue for 
meeting increases in maintenance 
and operation costs due to the 
investment of large capital both in 
the construction of new railway 
mileage and in the provision of 
rolling-stock and other facilities? 

36. What services should the railways 
finance out of their revenues without 
resorting to borrowing or drawing on 
reserves, i.e., what charges should railways 
be expected to meet out of their current 
revenues for ensuring the progressive 
improvement in the standard of railway 
services? 

37. In the Second Five-Year Plan, 
emphasis is laid on the development of 
village and cottage industries. Should the 
railway freight structure be utilised to 
assist the development of these industries 
and other similar interests? If assistance 
is to be given to them, have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make as to how far the railways can 
help either through modification of freight 
rates or packing conditions or by special 
grouping of commodities for purposes of 
rating, or in any other ways? 

38. To what extent does the general 
policy of Government to control or fix cei¬ 
lings for the prices of particular commodi¬ 
ties affect the charging of freight rates for 
such commodities or their raw materials in 
accordance with the normal principles which 
the railways follow? 

•39. It has been alleged that, under the 
present freight structure, certain commodi¬ 
ties are carried at rates below the cost of 
transport. Would you state what those 
commodities are? If the allegation is correct, 
do you suggest that economic rates should 
be charged on such commodifies, or do you 
consider that there should be a level beyond 
which these rates be not increased irres¬ 
pective of the cost of transport? 

40. It has been stated that, during the 
next five years, the railway transport capa¬ 
city will have to be increased very substan¬ 
tially. This increased capacity will be 
absorbed mainly by ‘low rated’ traffic like 
coal, ores, limestones, pig iron, grains and 
pulses, chemical manures, cement, oilseeds, 
agricultural implements, billets and blooms, 
motor tractors, iron and steel and machi¬ 
nery. There may also be some increases 
in certain ‘high rated’ commodities like jute 
raw and manufactured, tea, cotton and 
cotton piece-goods, petrol and petroleum 
products. It is stated that the cost of hau¬ 
lage of additional traffic of this magnitude 
will not be less than the average cost of 
haulage at present incurred by the railways. 
This additional traffic, on the other hand, 
will involve the railways in increased 
expenditure from current revenues on 
improvements to goods sheds and other 
development works necessitated by the in¬ 
crease in traffic. This additional expendi¬ 
ture will be further enhanced by increased 
appropriation to the Development Fund and 
to the General Revenues consequent on 
the additional capital invested. If this is a 
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fair picture, have you any suggestions to 
make to meet the situation having regard to 
the need for maintaining the financial stabi¬ 
lity of the railways? 

41. Should fluctuations in the competitive 
conditions in the export market be taken 
into consideration in adjusting railway 
freight rates for commodities which are 
mainly exportable and, if so, should the 
adjustment be flexible in both directions, or 
would you attach more importance to 
stable rates prevailing irrespective of these 
varying factors? 

42. In the post-war period, has there 
been any change in the pattern of traffic, 
viz., in the quantum, direction and range of 
movements of commodities? 

43. To what extent and in what manner 
has the freight rates policy adopted in 1948 
influenced (1) the location and pace of 
development of industry and (2) the further¬ 
ance of trade ? 

44. In the industries with which you are 
connected, are the prices quoted F. O. R. 
destination, or F. O. R. forwarding station or 
either, according to circumstances? 

(a) If they are quoted F. O. R. destina¬ 
tion, please supply figures showing 
the selling prices and the freight 
separately. 

(b) If they are quoted F. O. R. forwarding 
station, please give the average 
distance a product is hauled and the 
proportion which the railway freight 
generally bears to the selling price 
at the forwarding station. 

(c) Are there many cases where the 
difference between the selling price 
at the point of receipt is substantially 
greater than could be accounted for 
by the actual freight charged? 

(d) What were the relative figures or 
proportions in (a) and (b) before the 
last war, i.e., in 1938-89, in 1947-48, 
and in 1948-49, i.e., after the revision 
of the goods freight structure in 
1948? 

45. What is the element of railway freight 
on the various direct requirements of an 
agriculturist such as chemical manure, 
diesel oil, seeds &c , and how does it bear 
upon the cost of production of more impor¬ 
tant food crops and commercial crops? 

46. As a result of the various develop¬ 
ments in industry and agriculture, achieved 
or planned, what changes have occurred or 
are likely to occur in the movement of 
agricultural produce in your area? Will 
you please give the information in reference 
to commodities of importance in your 
area ? 

47. It has been stated that the small 
agriculturist has difficulty in disposing of his 
produce quickly by rail as be cannot usually 
avail of the benefit of the low rates applying 
to wagon-load quantities. Have you any 
suggestions to make for affording facilities' 
to him by— 

(i) adjustment of railway freight rates, 
and/or 

(ii) providing warehouses for temporary 
storage of his produce through the 
agency of co-operative bodies. 


private interests or the railways 
themselves, with a view to con- 
venient_ and quick clubbing of 
‘smalls' consignments into wagon¬ 
loads ? 

48. Will you please indicate the nature 
and extent of industrial development in the 
private sector envisaged during the Second 
Plan Period in your region ? 

49. To what extent are the volume and 
lengths of movement of existing traffic likely 
to be affected by the development visualised 
in the private sector during the Second Plan 
Period in your region ? 

50. Please give an estimate of the quan¬ 
tum of new traffic in the principal commodi¬ 
ties, with their approximate lengths of 
movements, likely to result from the in¬ 
creased activities in the private sector during 
the Second Plan Period in your region. 

51. Please indicate the nature and e.xtent 
of industrial expansion in the public sector 
envisaged during the Second Plan Period in 
your region. 

52. To what e.xtent are the volume and 
lengths of movement of existing traffic likely 
to be affected by the development visualised 
in the public sector during the Second Plan 
Period in your region? 

53. . Please give an estimate of the quan¬ 
tum of new traffic in the principal com¬ 
modities, with their approximate lengths of 
movement, likely to result from the in- 
crea^sed activities in the public sector during 
the Second Plan Period in your region. 

54. Have you any suggestion's to make 
as to the basic principles to be followed in 
framing the railway freight structure 
generally ? 

55. Apart from your answers to the above 
questions, have you any suggestions to make 
about any other aspect of the present 
freight structure, including its simplification? 

SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION TO 
PART 1-A 

16(A). Have you any comments or sug¬ 
gestions in regard to wagon load conditions 
generally and in particular in regard to— 

(i) the e.xisting minimum weight condi¬ 
tions applicable to different commo¬ 
dities in the light of their compara¬ 
tive weights with reference to 
volume (e.g. Bran and Reinforced 
concrete have the same minimum 
weight conditions): and 

(ii) the varying ratios between the mini¬ 
mum weight for wagons on different 
gauges for different commodities. 

PART l-B 

1. Will you please supply information as 
indicated in Annexure V, so far as you are 
concerned, for the principal manufacturing 
industries, such as, for example, (a) iron 
and steel, (b) cotton textiles, (c) jute, manu¬ 
factured, (d) edible oils (groundnut oil, mus¬ 
tard oil, gingelly oil. cocoanut oil, &c.,), (e) 
hydrogenated oil (Vanaspathi), (f) paper, 
also cardboard. &c., (g) plywood, (h) colours 
and dyes, (i) paints and varnishes, (j) alumi¬ 
nium sheets and ingots, (k) cement, (I) rub¬ 
ber goods (tyres, tubes, mats &c.), (m) glass¬ 
ware, (n) enamelled ware, (o) machinery. 
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(p) tobacco, manufactured (cigarettes. &c.), 

(q) footwear and leather goods, (r) soap, 
(s) acids and other chemicals, (t) salt, (u) tea. 
(v) sugar, &G., &c.? 

2. Will you please supply information as 
indicated in Anriexure VI for petrol, kero¬ 
sene and other important petroleum 
products ? 

3. Will you please supply the information 
as indicated in Annexure VII, so far as your 
area is concerned, in respect of (a) the prin¬ 
cipal grades of coal and coke, and other 


products of mines such as. for example 

(b) mica, (c) manganese ore, (d) iron ore, 
(e) bauxite, (f) chrome ore, &c., &c.? 

4. Will you please supply information as 
indicated in Annexure Vlll in respect of the 
important agricultural produce in your area 
such as, for example, (a) wheat, (b) rice, 

(c) bajree, (d) javari, (e) barley, (f) maize 
(Indian corn), (g) gram, (h) other pulses, 
(i) mustard, (j) gingelly, (k) groundnut, 
(I) linseed, as also (m) jute, raw, (n) tobacco, 
&c., &c.? 


ANNEXURE 1 

The following are the bases of the standard telescopic class rates which are 
applicable on continuous mileage over the different Railways; the minimum rates per 
maund, and the Standard Telescopic wagon-load scales— 


Basis of t elescopic cl ass rates | Maximum rate per maund 

vu ! exclusive of terminals. 


Class 

Pie per maund per mile 

exclusive of terminals, 
transhipment and other 
extra charges which should 
be added 

For the first 

300 miles 

Plus for the next 
300 miles 

Plus for distances 
beyond 





Rs. a. p. 

1st 

•54 

•45 

•34 

3 3 0 

2nd 


•49 

•38 

3 8 0 

3rd 

•64 

•54 

•42 

3 13 0 

4th 

•60 

•68 

•46 

4 3 0 

.5th 

•75 

•63 

•49 

4 8 0 

6th 

•80 

•68 

•.54 

4 14 0 

7th 

•86 

•73 

•58 

5 4 0 

8th 

•92 

•78 

■62 

5 9 0 

9th 

•99 

•84 

•66 

6 0 0 

10th 

1'07 

•90 

•71 

6 7 0 

11th 

M4 

•97 

•76 

6 14 0 

12th 

122 

104 

•82 

7 6 0 

13th 

1-30 

111 

•88 

7 15 0 

14th 

1-65 

118 

•94 

8 11 0 

15th 

2-32 

141 

10 

10 9 0 


Wagon-load scale 

Basis of standard telescopic wagon-load scales 

Maximum rate per maund 
exclusive of terminals, 
transhipment and other 
extra charges which should 
be added 



Pie per maund 

per mile 


W.L/A 

•25/100 miles 

•20/300 miles 

•15 for distances beyond 

Rs 

a. p. 

W.L/AR 

•30/100 

plus 

plus 

•25/300 

•20 




W.L/B 

•48/100 


■32/300 

•23 



... 

W.L/BR 

•48/100 


■30/300 „ 

•20 

i) 

1 

14 0 

W.L/C 

•34/150 


■31/160 „ 

•17 



... 

W.L/CQ 

•36/160 


•33/160 „ 

•18 

If 



W.L/CR 

•41/150 


•38/150 

•24 

>r 



W.L/D 

•38/300 


•26/300 „ 

•17 

ft 

1 

13 0 

W.L/E, 

■43/300 


•21/300 ., 

•16 

tt 


• «« 

W.L/F 

•43/300 


•32/300 „ 

•21 

t* 



W.L/G 

•48/300 


•26/300 

•19 

tt 


... 

W.L/H 

•48/300 

it 

•36/300 „ 

•23 

tt 



W.L/I 

‘43/300 


•20/300 „ 

•16 

It 


... 
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ANNEXURE l~(Contd.) 

Coal, all varieties, coke—hard and soft, 
patent fuel and coal shale and lignite are 
charged on the same basis of charge as 
shown below— 

(1) At owner’s Risk- 

Pie per maund 
per mile 

1 to 200 miles ... '80 

plus 201 to 400 miles .•■ ‘10 

plus 401 to 1,000 miles ... ‘08 

plus for all distances beyond '07 

(2) At Railway Risk. —The rate per maund 
is 20 per cent, higher than the Owner’s Risk 
rate, exclusive of terminal, transhipment 
and other extra charges except for traffic in 
bulk involving transhipment en route due to 
break of gauge or ferry for which Class I 
rate only is chargeable. 

The rates per ton for coal, coke and 
atent fuel are subject to the maximum of 
s. 28-2-0 per ton for 1,486 miles and 
upwards. 

The conditions of carriage are contained 
in Chapter 11 pag^e 36, &c. of the 1. R. C. A. 
Goods Tariff No. 29 of 1954. 

ANNEXURE II 

The following terminal, transhipment and 
short distance charges are levied in addition 
to the conveyance charge based on mileage 
of haul. 

A. Terminal—1. For General Merchandise— 

(a) Where the railway is re- 8 pies per 

quired to do the loading maund at 
and unloading. each end. 

(b) Where the owners are 6 pies oer 
required to do the load- maund at 
ing or unloading or each end. 
where at the option of 

the Railway they are 
permitted to do so 
under special arrange¬ 
ment. 


(c) When booked in wagon 8 annas 
loads between points per ton at 
within the same station each end. 
area. 

II. For Coal- 

fa) When not • in wagon 8 pies per 
loads. maund at 

each end. 

(b) When in wagon loads ... 8 annas 

per ton at 
each end. 

B. Transhipment—I. For General Merchandise— 

(a) On all goods booked as 8 pies per 
‘smalls’ and on goods maund. 

in wagon loads to which 
the minimum weight 
conditions W/- and C/- 
apply. 

(b) On all goods moving in 2 pies per 

bulk and booked in maund. 

wagon loads to which 

the weight condition 
‘C.C.’ applies (i.e., freight 
is reckoned on the 
carrying capacity of 
wagons). 

2. For Coal— 

(a) When not in wagon 3 pies per 

loads. maund. 

(b) When in wagon loads. 5 annas 

per ten. 

C. Short distance charge—I. For General Merchan¬ 

dise— 

Where the aggregate dis- 6 pies per 
tance for charge is less maund. 
than 75 miles. 

2. For Coal— 

No short distance charge is leviable. 


ANNEXURE 111 

,r. following are a few examples of the grouping of commodities in the General 
Classification of goods under a common head, referred to in item 9 of the Questionnaire 

extract^ed from the General Classification of Goods at page 62 et sea 
of the IRCA CJoods Tariff No. 29 of 1954. This list is not complete-only illustrative- 


Common head 


Some of the commodities included under the 
common head 


Classification in 
smalls and wagon loads 


Grain and pulses 


Seeds, common 


Oilseeds 


Iron & Steel.-Div. B 


... Coal all varieties—Hard coke. Soft coke, Coal shale, 1 R. R. 
Patent fuel. Lignite. 

... Bajree Barley, Maize, Dhall, Gram, Paddy, Rice* 1 R. R. 
Wheat, &c. WL/D. 

... Grass, Hemp, Jute, Tamarind, Ajwan seeds, N.O.C., 1 R. E. 

Coriander, Soapnut seeds. WL/F. 

... Castor, Cotton, Flax, Groundnuts without shells, 4 R. R. 
Linseed, Mustard, Poppy, Tobacco seeds. WL/H. 

... Corrugated sheets. 'j 

Fabricated steel works. I 

Rails and Girders. . „ „ 


Hoop Iron. 

Rods, Sheets, Sleepers, Channels, Flat iron. 
Pipes. 


4R. R. 
3 R. R. 


0 


ANNEXURE \\\—{Comd.) 


Common head | 

Some of the commodities included under the 

Classification in 

common head 

smalls and wagon loads 

Ores 

Iron, Manganese, Chrome, Bauxite 

1 R. R. 

WL/C; O.K. 

WL/CR; R.R. 

Refractory bricks 

Fire Bricks, Magnesite Bricks, Silica Bricks 

1 

1 . 

1 R. R. 

WL/F; R.R. 

Oils-Division D 

1 

1 

Gingelly oil, Groundnut oil. Linseed oil, Kardi seed 
oil. Castor oil Cotton seed oil. 

4 R.R. 

3 O.R. 

Machinery other than 

Boilers, Cranes, Engines, Grass presses. Indigo presses 

6 R.R. 

electrical. 

and Printing presses, 

i 

4 O.R. 


ANNEXURE IV 

Explanatory Note 


When a consignment is offered in quan¬ 
tities for which a full wagon is not necessary 
it is called a ‘smalls’ consignment as dis¬ 
tinguished from a wagon-load consignment: 

When a ‘smalls’ consignment is booked, 
the Railway Receipt is issued wittiout waiting 
for its loading in a wagon. It is the Railway’s 
business to collect together several ‘smalls’ 
consignmants and load them in a wagon on 
their own. For a wagon-load consignment, 
however, the Railway Receipt is issued after 
the wagon has been actually allotted and 
loaded either by the consignor or the 
Railway, as the case may be. 

The General Classification of Goods shows 
the appropriate classified rate for charge 
for each commodity. It also shows lower 
wagon-load scales of charges for certain 
commodities as ordinarily move in wagon¬ 
load quantities- For getting the benefit of 
the lower wagon-load rates, the quantity to 
be offered for despatch must not be less 
than the standard minimum weight fixed for 
the commodity in question, f'or instance, 
for Grains and Pulses, the minimum weight 
isW/500BGand W'J'iOO MG, This means 
that at least 500 maunds must be tendered 
for despatch per Broad Gauge wagon and 
300 maunds per Metre Gauge wagon if the 
benefit of the lower rate is to accrue. The 
existing standard minima weights are shown 
in Appendix ‘G’, Page 330 of the 1. R. C. A. 
Goods Tariff No. 29. 

As the minimum weight per wagon for a 
commodity has to be fi.xed in consideration 
of the quantity of it that can ordinarily be 
loaded in a wagon of average capacity, there 
may often be cases, depending on the type 
of wagon actually supplied, where it is 
possible to load more than the minimum 
weight fixed. During periods of acute 
shortage, merchants generally make an 
endeavour to load to the maximum extent 
the wagon can hold, exceedingthe minirnum 
weight fixed and pay freight on the basis of 
weight actually loaded. When wagon 
shortage is less acute, the tendency is to 
load wagons only up to the minimum weight 
fixed for a commodity, apparently for the 
reason that orders are placed for supply of 
commodities on the basis of the minimum 
weight fixed for commodities. In the 
interest of makingthe fullest use of available 
transport capacity, it will be desirable to 


have all wagons loaded fully to the extent 
they can hold. 

For commodities for which no wagon-load 
rate has been fixed, the ordinary class rates 
apply whether the consignments are offered 
as ‘smalls’ or as wagon-loads. It, however, 
helps railway operation if traffic is offered 
in wagon-loads, as in clearing' smalls’ traffic, 
railways are not able to utilise a portion of 
the carrying capacity of the wagon used. 
To encourage movement in wagon-loads, a 
suggestion has been made that in the case 
of commodities for which no wagon-load 
scale of charges has been provided, the 
present classification may apply to quan¬ 
tities in wagon-loads only, and for this 
purpose, suitable minima weights per 
wagon-load for each commodity may be 
fixed. For consignments in these com¬ 
modities moving as ‘smalls’, a small 
additional charge is proposed to be levied 
with the object of discouraging ‘smalls’ 
movement and encouraging ‘smalls’ being 
clubbed together and offered for despatch 
in wagon-loads. 

ANNEXURE V 

Industries 

1. Will you please indicate the weights of 
principal raw materials and fuel (coal) re¬ 
quired to produce a stated weight of finish¬ 
ed goods ? 

2. Will you please indicate the total pro¬ 
duction orthe finished goods during 1988-39, 
1947-48. 1952-58,1953-54 and 1954-55? 

3. What has generally been the effect 
of revision of the freight structure in 1948 
on the particular industry? lias there been 
any change in the distance of haul by rail in 
respect of tlie finished product and the prin¬ 
cipal raw materials? 

4. For the traffic received and despatch¬ 
ed by rail, please give the average, 
longest and shortest distances for haul in 
respect of principal raw materials and 
finisfied products. 

5. Is the entire quantity of the principal 
raw materials received by rail? If not please 
state the proportion received in the mills 
(i) by rail, (ii) by road in lorries, (lii) in bullock 
carts, &c., in respect of each raw material. 

6. Is the entire quantity of finished pro¬ 
duct despatched from the mills by rail? If 
not, please state the proportion of despat¬ 
ches by road, river, &c. 
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7. (a) Will you please indicate the ave¬ 
rage price (1954-195S) and the average rail 
freight paid per maund or ton on each of 
the principal rqw materials? Will you please 
give the corresponding figures for 1938-39 
and 1947-48? 

(b) Will you please indicate the pre¬ 
sent average price (1954-35) of the finished 
products at the manufa'cturing points and 
at important consuming centres ? Will you 
please give the corresponding figures for 
1938-89 and 1947-48? 

8- Will you please give figures of the des¬ 
patches of finished products by rail for 
distances of— 


2. How has the revised structure of rates 
introduced in 1948, affected the price 
structure of petroleum products? what 
proportion of the increase in railway freight 
rates has been passed on to the consumer? 

3. When the oil refineries in India go into 
production, will there be any need for 
reviewing the railway freight rates? 

4. Will you please give figures of traffic 
in petrol (including Aviation spirit) and 
Kerosene oil for distances in zones of (1) 1 to 
50 miles (2) 51 to 100 miles, (3) 101 to 200 
miles, (4) 201 to 300 miles and so on up to 
(13) 1,200 miles, and (14) beyond 1,200 
miles? 


(i) I to 50 miles 

(ii) 51 to 100 miles 

(iii) 101 to 200 miles 

(iv) 201 to 800 miles 

(v) 301 to 400 miles 

(vi) 401 to 500 miles 

(vii) 501 to 600 miles 

(viii) 601 to 700 miles 

(ix) 701 to 800 miles 

(x) 801 to 900 miles 

(xi) 901 to 1000 miles 

(xii) 1001 to 1200 miles 

(xiii) 1201 to 1500 miles 

and (xiv) beyond 1500 miles? 

9. Additional information for liquids only.— (a) 

What proportion of the present moverrients 
occur in bulk in tank wagons as against 
movement by ordinary covered wagons in 
containers? What are the relative 
economics of movement in bulk and in 
containers? 

(b) What is the wastage from leakage in 
each of the two methods of transport? 

(c) Is any improvement in containers 
contemplated to reduce leakage? 

(d) As for the traffic received in bulk in 
tank wagons, is it distributed to the 
ultimate consuming points in con¬ 
tainers? If so, is such distribution 
affected by the present scales of 
rates and the distance range of the 
legs’ of the telescopic rates? 


5. Will you please indicate the propor¬ 
tion of the traffic in each zone moving in 
tank wagons and in ordinary covered 
wagons in containers ? To what extent are 
petrol and kerosene oil received in tank 
wagons at depots in the interior, repacked 
and sent forward by rail in containers? 

6. Do you consider the present division 
of the telescopic rate for oil into three legs,. 
of 1 to 800, 301 to 600 and of distances 
beyond, siiitable ? If not, what modifications 
would you suggest? 

7. Is there any programme or policy 
regarding distribution of supply from 
different Installations as refineries go into- 
production? To what extent will the open¬ 
ing of Kandia Port affect your distribution 
policy? 

8. What is your policy regarding supply of 
petroleum products from Assam ? Is there 
a zonal distribution irrespective of tranship¬ 
ment at break of gauge and do you suggest 
auy rationalisation of movement? 

ANNEXIJRE VII 

Principal grades of coal and coke and 
products of mines 

1. Will you please give figures of total 

production during 1938-89, 1947-48, 

3952-53,1953-54 and 1954-55? 

2. Will you please state the average price 
at pitsmouth during the years mentioned 
above ? 


10. Additional information for Sugar Mills only — 

(a) Will you please indicate the proportion 
of sugarcane traffic received by the mills 
separately by (1) rail and (2) road from 
within a zone of— 


(a) 10 miles. 

(b) 13 to 20 miles, 

(c) 21 to 30 miles, and 

(d) beyond? 


(b) In your area, please indicate tht 
average cost of transport per maund o 
sugar-cane by ( ) rail and (2) road foi 
distances of 5 10 and 35 miles, Similarh 
also indicate the corresponding cost o 
transport in a pre-war year say, 1938-39. 


3. What has generally been the effect of 

the revision of the freight rates in 1948 on 
the movement of traffic by rail? In 

particular, can you give an idea of any 

change that has taken place in the distance 
of movement by rail and the quantum of 
traffic involved ? For coal will you please 
indicate also the effect of the revision of the 
freight rate in 1952 ? 

4. Will you please indicate the quantum 
of traffic at present moving by rail for 
distances of— 

(i) 1 to 50 miles 

(ii) 51 to 100 miles 

(iii) 101 to 200 miles 


ANNEX'D RE VI 

Petrol, Kerosene Oil and other Petroleum Product 

1. What is the present price structure 
petrol, kerosene oil and other petrolei 
products and what proportion does railw 
freight bear to the selling price at a numfc 
of representative points? 


(iv) 201 to 300 miles 

(v) 301 to 400 miles 

(vi) 401 to 500 miles 

(vii) 501 to 600 miles 
(viii) 601 to 700 miles 

(ix) 701 to 800 miles 

(x) 801 to 900 miles 
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(xi) 901 to 1,000 miles 

(xii) 1,001 to 1,200 miles 
(xiii) 1.201 to 1,500 miles 

and (xiv) beyond 1.500 miles? 

Please indicate the quantity of traffic 
at present moving by roil-cum-sea route. 

6. Will you please indicate the quantity of 
traffic moving by road for distances of— 


been any change in the distance of haul 
by rail ? 

8. Is the entire surplus crop moving by 
rail? If not, what proportion moves by 

(i) road in carts and lorries, and (ii) river or 
canal? 

4. Will you please indicate the average 
prices (1954-55) at the more important pro¬ 
duce markets in your area and the extent 
to which rail freight enters into these prices? 


(i) L to 60 miles g. Will you please give figures of des- 

(ii) 51 to 100 miles, and patches of the crop by rail from your areas 

. « for distances of— 

(iii) beyond 100 miles { 

7. Will you please briefly give reasons 
whv, if any, traffic is moving by road and 
also give the comparative costs of move¬ 
ment by rail and road for distances of (i) 50 
miles and (ii) 100 miles ? 

ANNBXURE Vlll 

Agricultural produce 

1. Will you please indicate the total yield 
of the crops in your area during 193^-39, 

1947-48,1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55? 

2. What has generally been the effect of 
the revision of the freight rate structure 
in 1948, and subsequently in 1953 on the 
movement of the crop by rail? Has there t 

Questionnaire of the Railway Freight Structure Enquiry Committee issued on 8th November 1955 
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PART II 


1. (a) Will you please indicate to what 
extent traders book commodities at owner’s 
risk rates and to what extentthey book them 
at railway risk rates? 

(b) Will you please indicate the names 
of commodities which traders prefer to 
book at higher railway risk rates where 
alternative owner’s risk rates are available ? 

(c) Has there been any change of 
practice in this respect compared with the 
pre-war period? 

2. (a) To what extent do traders resort to 
private insurance as an alternative to or in 
addition to booking at railway risk rates, and 
for what reasons? 

(b) What kinds of risk are covered by 
private insurance? Please indicate also the 
rate of premium on the value of goods 
where they are privately insured. 

(c) 'I'o what extent has there been a 
shift during the two periods 1945-50 and 
1950-55 in favour of. or against, private 
insurance as compared with booking at 
railway risk rates; if so, in respect of what 
commodities and under what categories 
of risk cover? 


If possible, the answer may be given with 
reference to quinquennial periods, 1940-45, 
1945-50 and 1950-55. 

(b) Will you please give, with reference 
to these commodities, the quantum of 
increase in the volume of traffic and the 
relative prices of the commodities compar¬ 
ed with the pre-war period and the periods 
indicated above ? 

5. (a) In respect of compensation claims 
paid by railways, please state the quantum 
of payment arising from— 

(i) thefts and pilferages; 

(ii) misdespatch; 

(iii) deterioration due to delay in transit,' 

(iv) fall in prices owing to delay in transit; 

(v) damage to consignment due to rough 
shunting and rough handling; 

(vi) leakage and damage due to wet; 

(vii) any other well defined cause ; 

and the proportion in each case. 

(b) Will you please indicate separately, 
irj respect of the above, the value of claims 
preferred and the quantum of payment 
made by railways ? 


3. In regard to goods booked at owner s 
risk rates, what proportion of the traffic is 
covered by private insurance? Has there 
been a .shift during the two periods 1945-50 
and 1950-55 in favour of, or against, private 
insurance? If so in respect of what com¬ 
modities? 

4. (a) Has there been a marked increase 
in the payment of compensation claims by 
railways after the last war; if so, please 
name the principal commodities in respect 
of which such an increase has taken place. 


(c) In respect of compensation claims 
rejected by railways, please give a similar 
breakdown as in (a) above. 

6. In regard to compensation claims 
rejected by railways, please state the 
principal commodities generally involved 
and give a rough estimate of the value of 
claims preferred in respect of eacfi of these 
commodities. 

7. (a) The railways’ liability in respect of 
defectively packed goods, and animals or 
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goods carried or deemed to be carried at 
owner’s risk rates, has been extended to 
cover cases of negligence in addition to 
cases of misconduct, as a result of the 
Indian Railways (Amendment) Act of 1949. 

What benefit has the trading public 
derived from the new provisions of the law? 

(b) To what extent have those pro¬ 
visions operated to the disadvantage of the 
railways? If the provisions have operated 
to the disadvantage of the railways would 
you recommend the narrowing of the 
difference between the owner’s risk rates 
and the railway risk rates? 

8. The present practice is to quote only 
railway risk rates for certain commodities 
whether moving in smalls or wagon loads. 
For other commodities, railway risk and 
owner’s risk rates are both quoted whettier 
moving in smalls or in wagon loads. For yet 
other commodities, the sender lias the 
option of either of the two rates when the 
consignment is in smalls but not in wagon 
loads. For a further set of commodities, 
the sender has the option of the two rates 
when the consignment is in wagon loads 
only. Have you any comments or sugges¬ 
tions to offer in regard to this practice ? 

9. In the case of commodities where 
both railway risk and owner’s risk rates are 
quoted, the difference between the two sets 
of rates varies widely from commodity to 
commodity. Have you any comments to 
make on the disparity between the two sots 
of rates ? 

10. Do you consider it desirable to with¬ 
draw, either altogether or for particular 
commodities, the alternative owner’s risk 
classification existing at present? If so, 
would you suggest any change in the railway 
risk classification ? 

If you advocate the withdrawal of owner’s 
risk classification, would you suggest an 
exception being made in the case of wagon 
loads where wagon load schedules are 
quoted? In case this e.xception is 
recommended, would you suggest alterna¬ 
tive railway risk rates also being quoted for 
traffic in wagon loads? 

11. If you recommend that the owner’s 
risk rotes be completely withdrawn, do you 
suggest the same principle being extended 
to commodities coming under the 
■" excepted ” category; if so, do you agree 
to an adequate enhancement in the rates 
for commodities in the “e.xcepted ” cate¬ 
gory to be removed from owner’s risk 
classification and included in the railway 
risk classification? 

12. It has been suggested that railways 
should accept goods for transport at rail¬ 
way risk rates only, but, if a trader offers to 
relieve the railways of a portion of the risk, 
he should be allowed a certain reduction in 
rate. Do you agree with this view and, if so,* 
please indicate tlie nature and extent of the 
risk which the railway may be relieved of. 
What consequential reduction in rates 
would you suggest in such cases? 

18. A large number of dangerous goods 
are carried only at railway risk. In some 
cases, commodities like safety matches, 
paints and varnishes are carried either at 
railway risk or at owner’s risk rates, the 
owner’s risk rates providing for a relaxation 


in packing conditions. Would you like this 
practice to be continued? 

14. In your opinion, are the conditions 
laid down for execution of forwarding notes 
under Section 72-A of the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890, in respect of anim als or goods 
carried on a railway, satisfactory and, if not 
what changes would you rcccommend in 
the law? 

18. Have you any comments to offer or 
suggestions to make regarding the present 
standard packing conditions in general or 
regarding special conditions of packing 
applying to particular commodities? 

16. In the case of certain commodities, 
packing conditions have been notified, and 
these commodities are not accepted for 
booking by railways unless the prescribed 
conditions have been fulfilled. In the case 
of certain other commodities, while the 
packing conditions are prescribed, the con¬ 
signments tendered for carriage are accep¬ 
ted even though the prescribed conditions 
are not conformed to, if the exact nature of 
the defect is recorded by the sender in the 
forwarding note. In view of the increasing 
industrial skill iti the country, would you 
recommend the extension of compulsory 
packing conditions to more commodities 
and, if so, please suggest the names of the 
commodities to be included. 

17. (a) Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the provision of warehouse facili¬ 
ties for storage of goods prior to despatch 
or after delivery ? Are you aware of any 
schemes for providing such facilities on a 
planned basis either by private business 
or co-operative bodies or the railways ? 

(b) Would you suggest that such a 
scheme should be taken up and, if so. which 
body or bodies would you recommend for 
carrying out a scheme of this kind ? 

18- (a) Under Section 72 of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1.890, the responsibility of the 
railway administration for loss, destruction 
or deterioration of animals or goods deli¬ 
vered to the railways for carriage is that of a 
bailee as provided for by the Indian 
Contract Act, 1872- Are you in favour of 
the continuance of this provision ; if not. 
what in your view should be the extent of 
the liability which tlie railways should 
assume ? 

(b) It has been suggested that the 
railways’ liability, instead of being that of a 
‘bailee’, should bo that of a common carrier, 
which, in effect, would make the railways 
‘insurers’ of goods carried by them. Would 
you advocate this change and, if so, would 
you indicate the nature and extent of the 
risk that would bo assumed by the railway 
on account of this change ? 

19. It is stated that the bulk of the claims 
for compensation arises directly or 
indirectly from thefts and pilferages. What 
stops would you suggest should be adopted 
by the railways, the State Governments, the 
Union Government and by the public, to 
meet the situation ? 

20. On the basis of compen^^ation claims 
paid b.y railways during 1954—55. can you 
give a rough estimate of the additional 
amount that will tiave to be paid if railways 
are treated as common carriers, thereby 
becoming virtual insurers, instead of being 
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merely bailees as at present ? Will you 
please give the figures separately for 
running train thefts and other causes? Are 
there any commodities where the incidence 
of running train thefts is particularly high ? 

21- Have you any general observations 
to make regarding claims made and claims 
paid ? 

Questionnaire of the Railway Freight Structure 
Enquiry Contmittee Issued on 8th Novemher 1955 

PART 111 

1. (a) Sections 41 and 42 of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890, define the functions of 
the Railway Rates Tribunal. Have you any 
suggestions to make regarding the widening 
of these functions or restricting them? 

(b) It has been suggested that it would 
be in the public interest if the Railway Rates 
Tribunal is given the power to initiate in¬ 
vestigations in regard to freight rates. 
Would you favour such a suggestion ? 

(c) If you recommend the restriction 
or narrowing down of the powers of the 
Tribunal as laid down in sections 41 and 42 
of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, would you 
suggest that the powers so taken away from 
the Tribunal be conferred on some other 
body? By whom would these functions be 
exercised and in what manner? 

2. Sub-section (2), Section 42 of the 
Indian Railways Act, 1942, provides that the 
Central Government alone will have power 
to reduce the level of class rates, while 
Sub-section (1) of the same section provides 
that the Tribunal alone shall have power to 
reclassify a commodity in a higher class, but 
only on application made by the Central 
Government. Under these provisions, if 
Government is to raise additional revenue 
from goods traffic, it has to apply to the 
Tribunal and obtain its approval to raise the 
rates on a particular commodity by classify¬ 
ing it in a higher class. Otherwise it has to 
raise rates on all goods in a particular class. 
Do you consider this position satisfactory; 
if not. what suggestions have you to make? 

S. It has been suggested that the Central 
Government may be given the power to 
reclassify any commodity in a higher class 
without prior reference to and approval by 
the Railway Rates Tribunal and that, in 
such cases, the trade can appeal to the 
Tribunal if the reclassification is unreasona¬ 
ble. Have you any comments to make on 
this suggestion? 

4. Have you any comments to make on 
the rules of procedure which have been 
adopted by the Railway Rates Tribunal ? 

5. It has been slated that there is great 
delay in obtaining decisions from the Rail¬ 
way Rates Tribunal by the parties con¬ 
cerned. Do you agree with this statement 
and, if so, what suggestions would you make 
to expedite the adjudication of cases by the 
Tribunal? 

6. It is stated that the actual cost to the 
parties for obtaining a case adjudicated by 
the Railway Rates Tribunal is very high. Do 


you agree with this statement and, if so, 
what remedy would you suggest? 

7. The Indian Railways Act, 1890, pro¬ 
vides in Section 44, sub-section (2) (e), that 
any party shall be entitled to be heard in 
person or by a representative duly autho¬ 
rised in writing or by a legal practitioner. 
The records show that the privilege of 
appearing in person or by a duly authorised 
representative has never been exercised 
by the parties concerned, apart from the 
railways. How do you account for this fact? 
Do you consider that there is anything in the 
procedure or in the nature of the enquiry 
which prevents any party appearing directly 
and arguing his case ? 

8. Have you any remarks or suggestions 
to make regarding the constitution, and the 
qualification for membership, of the Tri¬ 
bunal as prescribed by the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890? If you desire any modification in 
the qualification for membership of the 
Tribunal, what is your suggestion and how 
would you justify it? 

9. Do you suggest any increase or dec¬ 
rease in the number of members of the 
Tribunal ? 

10. (a) Tribunal, consisting of three 
members with legal experience, is now 
assisted by assessors chosen from two 
panels, (i) the trade, industry and agricul¬ 
ture panel, and (ii) the railway panel. Do 
you consider the system of associating 
assessors with the Tribunal fulfils the purpose 
which was intended, namely, to have at the 
disposal.of the Tribunal the experience and 
knowledge of the trade and of the railways? 

(b) Do you consider the system of 
formation of the panels and the choosing of 
assessors from these panels for individual 
cases satisfactory? If you do not consider 
the system satisfactory, what suggestions 
have you to make? 

11. It has been suggested that there 
should be an independent body which will 
have the power of fixing freight rates and 
dealing with complaints arising therefrom. 
Do you approve of this suggestion and, if 
you do, would you make a difference bet¬ 
ween matters affecting rates which should 
be dealt with by an independent non¬ 
judicial body, and matters which would be 
suitable for decision by a judicial body? 
What should be the composition of these 
bodies ? 

In either case, how would you reconcile 
the powers given to one or'the other of the 
bodies with the ultimate power of control 
over the budget exercised by Parliament? 

12. It has been stated that, since the 
railways are now entirely government 
undertakings functioning under parlia¬ 
mentary control, the necessity for a judicial 
body like the Railway Rates Tribunal for 
adjudication of disputes regarding freight 
rates does not exist. Do you agree with 
this view? In case you do not favour the 
continuance of a judicial body like the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, would you suggest 
the constitution of an advisory body on the 
analogy of the Tariff Commission ? 
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Transport being an essential requisite for 
rapid industrial and economic development 
the Indian Railway System should think of 
providing easy and quick transport facilities 
at economic rates. The adoption of low 
freight rates and provision of quick and easy 
transport facilities will not only help to 
accelerate the process of industrial deve¬ 
lopment but also enable the Railway System 
to derive a sizeable revenue. 

In the terms of reference to the Enquiry 
Committee the first term of reference reads 
as under: 

“To review the present railway freight 
rate structure in all its aspects and to 
suggest what modifications should be made, 
bearing in mind the needs of a development 
economy and the necessity for maintaining 
the financial stability of the Railways.” 

Our Chamber is of the view that there 
need be no apprehension as to the financial 
stability of the railways. The Chamber is 
confident that the Railways would be pro¬ 
ceeding on sound lines if they adopt low 
freight rates and ensure quicker turn round 
of wagons. In other words, the Railways 
will be placing themselves on a financially 
more solid and firm foundation by adopting 
a policy suited to meet the increasing needs 
of a “ development economy.” 

The terms of reference also suggest the 
revision of the freight structure in the 
upward direction, if need be, to enable the 
Railways to maintain financial stability. But 
the Chamber is of the considered view that 
the freight rates even as they are, are very 
high and their incidence on trade and 
industry is very heavy. In view of this the 
Chamber suggests that the Committee should 
explore all possible ways of maximising the 
utility of available wagons, minimising opera¬ 
tional cost and increasing the efficiency of 
all concerned. This three pointed drive 
would enable the Railways to earn a decent 
revenue helping development work at the 
same time. 

In the second five year plan period there 
will be a lot of industrial activity. Materials 
for construction of factories, machinery etc. 
will have to be moved. In the agricultural 
sector also there has been considerable 
improvement. This again would mean that 
there will be a heavy demand on Railway 
transport. The volume of traffic which is 
round about 98 million tons presently is 
expected to increase by about 60% during 
the second five year plan period. The 
success of the plan will depend on the Rail¬ 
way being able to carry this additional traffic 
expeditiously. This would naturally involve 
an increased outlay on wagons and rolling 
stock and improved operational control. 

The Railway Freight Structure Enquiry 
Committee should recommend to the Minis¬ 
try of Railways to offer enough opportunities 
to the zonal railways to quote special rates 
to suit particular needs of particular indus¬ 
tries and or trades. The Railways should 
be enabled to quote special rates for 
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movement to the port towns for export 
purposes. 

The Chamber has replied the question¬ 
naire issued by the Committee wherever 
necessary in the following pages with the 
hope that the views contained herein would 
receive the best attention and considera¬ 
tion of the Enquiry Committee. 

Special reference to Andhra :—Andhra is 
predominantly ah agricultural State, and the 
bulk of commodities that are produced is 
exported to other States and foreign coun¬ 
tries. It has a sizeable surplus of rice which 
is exported to Southern States and to 
foreign countries including Ceylon. The 
tobacco that is grown in this area is export¬ 
ed mainly to foreign countries. The jaggery 
that is produced in big centres like Anaka- 
palle is exported to Bengal and other North 
Indian States. Oil crushing is an important 
industry and groundnut oil crushed in the 
factories is shipped to foreign countries and 
to Bombay, Calcutta and other places. Iron 
ore production has assumed great impor¬ 
tance in recent years, the bulk of which is 
exported to Japan and other foreign 
countries. Manganese ore also is transported 
to other places outside the State. 

The distance between the production 
centres and the ports of Madras, Masuli- 
patam, Kakinada and Visakapatnam in 
many cases is less than 300 miles. The 
fact that for the telescopic rate, the first leg 
is 300 miles will therefore deprive the 
Andhra of the benefits of telescopic rates 
on all commodities that move between 
production centres and the ports. This 
major factor must be taken into account 
while considering the revision pf thp railway 
freight structure so as to suit the movement 
of agricultural produce and minerals of the 
Andhra State as detailed in the illlustrative 
cases. The granting of concessional rates 
for movement of the goods should help toi 
stimulate trade in these commodities and 
also enable the exporters to compete in 
other markets. In order to enable the' 
businessmen in this area to develop the 
trade and commerce in the above goods, it 
is absolutely necessary to accord reason¬ 
able freight rates for' movement. The 
Chamber suggests that telescopic rates 
should start at .100 miles. 

The two issues, viz., shortage of wagons, 
and freight structure should no doubt be 
kept distinctly apart. At the present time, 
for want of wagon supply the trade in many 
commodities listed has been depending 
on lorry movement, the rate of which 
is very high compared to the railway- 
rates. Because of the present demand the 
trade has been able to withstand to some 
extent the burden of lorry transport charges. 
When trade would be faced with severe 
competition and unfavourable business 
conditions it will be impossible to depend, 
on lorry transport. Therefore it is absolu¬ 
tely necessary to revise the freight structure 
in such a way that transport charges will not, 
inflict a big burden on the trade. 
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PART 1-A 


Q : 1 (a) Though the object and purpose of 
the revision was to "rationalise” the rate 
structure, the general effect of the revision 
on trade and industry was in the direction 
of increasing the cost of movement. 

The number of classes was reduced from 
16 to 15 and in the revision, many commodi¬ 
ties were upgraded by one class. The 
carrying capacity of the wagons was increas¬ 
ed and Tull wagon load rates available in 
many a case were abolished. 

(b) The introduction of telescopic 
rates with 300 miles as the first leg has 
resulted in increasing the cost of movement. 
The cost of movement of raw materials 
which is usually confined to short distances, 
say about 50 miles, was increased consi¬ 
derably. To this increase should bo added 
the increase in freight rate on account of 
the revision in the classification. 

(c) As replied earlier the revision 
has increased the cost of short and medium 
haul traffic. There being no ottier conve¬ 
nient alternate mode of transport movement 
through rail continued to be carried on in 
spite of the increase in freight rates. 

Q : 2. The Government of India in the 
Ministry of Railways and the Railway Rates 
Tribunal have powers to re-classify a 
commodity in a lower class according to 
section 42 of the Indian Railways Act. The 
Tribunal. has got powers to re-classify a 
commodity to a higher class on representa¬ 
tions made by the Railways. The Railways 
have powers to quote special station to 
station rates for particular commodities to 
encourage the development of new indus¬ 
tries as well as to help the old industries to 
expand and stabilise. 

In actual practice, however, the Railways 
have been cancelling all station to station 
rates rather than quoting new special rates. 
The number of cases referred to the Tribu¬ 
nal also are not many. 

The conditions laid by the Tribunal to en¬ 
title an industry for special rates are tfie 
volume of traffic and the necessity. The 
industry should not be capable of develop¬ 
ment or working on economic lines without 
the special rates. These conditions are 
difficult to fulfil in all cases and ultimately 
the industry does not get the special rate. 

Q: 3. (i) All commodities that move 
through Railways should be classified in 
such a way as to permit development of 
industries and trade. There are over 3500 
commodities classified into 15 classes and 
out of this only about 80 items have been 
given wagon load scales. All the items for 
w'hich wagon load scales are given fall under 
the first three classes- 

There are only 17 commodities for which 
a lower class rate is applied for wagon 
loads. 

Wagon load scales or lower class rates 
can be given to a large number of items. 
Movement of goods in wagon loads will be 
in the interests of trade and industry as also 
in the interest of the Railway administration. 
The Railway administration should therefore 
offer lower class rate facilities as an incen¬ 
tive for movement of goods in wagon loads. 


The percentage of increase of one class 
over the previous class is about 6'5% to 9'3% 
from Class 1 to Class 13. But from class 13 
the increase is very steep, the increase of 
class 14 over class 13 being 19-2% and of 
Class 15 over Class 14 being 49'7^. 

The difference between Railway Risk 
Rate and Owners’ Risk Rate is enormous 
after Class 13. The rates of progression in 
the second and third legs of the telescopic 
class rates and in the wagon load scales 
vary from class to class disproportionately. 
Such increases or variations do not seem to 
have any relation to transportation costs. 
In order to make the rates of progression 
more uniform that at present it will be 
necessary to review the railway rates. 

(ii) (a) Under the e.xisting system 
the first ‘leg’ in the class rates covers a dis¬ 
tance of 300 miles. T he average distance 
travelled by all goods including coal is stated 
to be about 210 to 230 miles. Hence the 
fixation of 300 miles as the distance for the 
first ‘leg’ has nullified the benefits of a telesr 
copic rate. It is felt that the distance under 
the first leg should be reduced to 100 miles 
and declining rates should be available for 
every additional leg of 60 miles. This would 
enable the trade and industry to make use 
of the telescopic class rates with advantage 
even in respect of the large volume of 
goods that moves over short distances. 

(ii) (b) As stated in answer to pre¬ 
vious question the progressive reduction of 
rates should commence from 100 miles, 
that being the limit for first leg. 'I'his would 
enable a large number of businessmen to 
enjoy the benefit of the telescopic rates. 

Q: 4. It is true that no charge is made for 
commodities covered by the maximum 
rates beyond a distance of about 1500 
miles. There are very few commodities 
which move beyond 1500 miles. It is felt 
that rate structure should be revised fi.xing 
the maximum rate in respect of each class 
and in respect of wagon load scales much 
eai^^lier than 1500 miles. 

Q: 5, The costs of service rendered by 
the Railway in transporting goods should 
normally be covered by the freight charges 
collected. In countries like the U. S. A. the 
Railway, it is stated, renders terminal 
services also. It is felt that no terminal 
charges should be levied by Indian Railways. 
The freight rate paid for transport of goods 
should be deemed to include charges for 
terminal services also. 

Terminal charges are recognised under 
Section 43 of the Indian Railways Act. The 
terminal charges which are 0 pies per 
maund at each end (Where owners are 
permitted or required to load and to unload 
the charge is six pies). 7'hese charges while 
added to short distance traffic result in 
increasing the transport cost to a great 
extent. 

The reduction of only 2 pies per maund 
when owners do the job of loading or 
unloading is not justifiable. When terminal 
charges are fixed’ for specific services 
rendered it is but proper that they should 
be reduced in proportion to the service not 
rendered by the Railways. 
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The collection of short distance charge 
!for goods movement of less than 75 miles is 
another hardship to the trade and industry. 
The argument advanced in favour of the 
levy of a short distance charge is that the 
earning capacity of the wagons is affected 
by fiauling over short distances and on 
account of the long time taken for release 
of wagons when compared to the freight 
earned. It is true that this system prevails 
in foreign Railways also. 

The introduction of telescopic rates 
naturally levies greater burden over short 
distance traffic. The object behind a higher 
scale of rate in the first leg is only to enable 
^he Railway to increase the earning capacity 
if the wagons. Hence there is no justifica¬ 
tion for collecting an additional short 
distance charge. 

The wagons used for long distance move¬ 
ment are those which are poolable wagons 
while the wagons used for short distances 
are local wagons. Those local wagons are 
released very quickly, the turn round is 
more in their case and consequently the 
local wagons are used more effectively than 
poolable wagons which are used in long 
distance traffic. Raw materials for industries 
are moved in most cases only over short 
distances and as such the abolition of short 
distance charge would help the industries 
to a very great extent. 

According to a study of the F. 1. C. C. and 1. 
short distance charge accounts for 112.5% 
to 200 % in respect of some items in the 
Eastern Railway. 

Similarly transhipment charges which are 
■ charged extra at present on the break of 
gauge point should not be collected. The 
railway freight paid for transporting a cargo 
should be deemed to include transhipment 
charges also and no extra levy should be 
made. 

The unification of gauges should be the 
goal of the Railways and towards that end 
efforts should be taken for- change over by 
spaced programme. Till then the tranship¬ 
ment charges also should not be levied. 

Q: 7. The minimum distance for charge 
was raised from ten miles to twenty miles 
after 1948. If at all a change is thought of 
such change should be effected in the 
downward direction. 

Q: 8, Empty haulage of tank wagons is 
charged in the case of Southern Railway 
while it is not the case in certain other 
railways. This differentiation places the 
dealers of one area in a disadvantageous 
position against the other. Haulage of 
wagons and provision of the same at loading 
^point is a part of the day to day business of 
the railway and there does not seem to be 
-any justification for the same. It is suggested 
that this charge for haulage should be 
abolished, wherever it e.xists. 

Q : 9 & 10. Classification and grouping of 
goods would have a bearing on the char¬ 
acteristics of the goods concerned in 
relation to their transport conditions and 
their prices. Factors like weight, liability to 
deterioration or damage, bulk, length etc., 
--also have to be taken into account while 
classifying or grouping a commodity under 
a particular class or group. 


The existing groups require revision from 
the point of view of trade and commerce. 

Q; 15. To help small traders, consurhers 
and small industries “smalls” traffic should 
be encouraged. In fixing up a maximum 
weight per consignment and adopting a 
particular class care should be taken to see 
that commodities in lower groups when 
transported as “smalls" are not charged 
higher. The “smalls” rate should be fixed 
as low as possible. 

Q: 16. To ensure bettor utilisation of 
transport capacity available from time to 
time the existing ‘w’ condition i.e. the 
minimum weight condition for qualifying for 
a wagon load rate should be provided for 
all commodities. The present class rates 
should not be connected into wagon load 
rates. Lower rates should be fixed for 
wagon loads and the present rates should be 
made applicable only for small consign¬ 
ments. 

As regards wagon load rates a reduction 
may be given for quantities loaded beyond 
the minimum weight per wagon. This would 
help the maximum usage of wagons. 

Q; 17. For ensuring quick and speedy 
movement special goods trains are run at 
times. Even Railways run special goods 
trains for their own convenience so as to 
reduce the cost of operation. Periodically 
there will be need for moving items like 
cement, coal, iron ore, manganese ore, etc. 
There will also be regular movement of 
items like lime stone from the qudrry to the 
cement factories and other raw materials to 
factories. It^ will therefore be very helpful to 
the trade and industry if train load rates are 
introduced. 

Q:18. By introducing special express 
goods services the railways will be reducing 
their operational cost. Hence the aim of 
the railways should be to accelerate the 
movement of all goods at existing rates 
instead of demanding a premium for quick 
movement. The Chamber feels that the 
system of additional levy for quick move¬ 
ment would tend to delay the movement by 
normal goods trains. 

Q: 19. Railways should provide crane 
facilities at all junction points wherever such 
services are required. In such cases, 
railway should charge only such fee as is 
needed to maintain the cranes without trying 
to make any profit by levy of a fee for the 
use of the cranes. 

Q: 21. Under a telescopic rate structure 
as in existence presently the freight rates in 
the first leg of 300 miles are • very high. 
Besides this there is an extra short distance 
charge for traffic moving for less than 
75 miles and there is a charge for minimum 
of 20 miles. This high incidence is only to 
enable the Railways to cover operational 
costs. 

If railways were to leave short distance 
traffic to other forms of transport like 
road transport, canal transport and sea 
transport there are a number of problems 
to be tackled before deciding sucha course. 
Roads and canals and minor ports will have 
to be developed. The incidence of taxation 
of commercial transport vehicles will have 
to be reduced. Facilities will have to be 
provided for moving goods by canals and 
sea wherever use of such transport is 
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possible. Without providing the necessary 
ground for the use of alternative modes of 
transport if railways were to l estrict short 
distance traffic through railways it is likely to 
create much hardship to the trade and 
industry. The different modes of transport 
should get their share of goods for move¬ 
ment purely on the basis of competitive rate 
structure and the Railways should not try to 
put up their rates to provide a favourable 
rate structure for other modes of transport. 
Railway being a national utility it has to 
perform its functions efficiently and carry 
traffic, whether it is short distance or long 
distance and it cannot escape this res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Q; 22. At present the rates for carrying 
by road are double the rates for carriage 
by rail. But it should be possible for road 
transport to carry at comparatively lower 
rates, if taxation on motor vehicles, diesel 
oil etc. is revised suitably. 

Q; 28. While the Chamber is in favour 
of any arrangement which will bring down 
the freight for long distance traffic of essen¬ 
tial raw materials, it is against the imposition 
of any surchargd or imposts on short 
distance traffic for the purpose. Moreover 
the Chamber is of the view that Railways 
should not disturb the locational advantage 
of industries by imposing extra levy on 
transport of raw materials * for shor t diS' 
tance. 

Q : 24. In the light of the views expressed 
above the question has to be decided in 
consultation with the interests concerned. 

Q: 25. In the absence of full particulars 
about the scheme, the probable rates, the 
Incidence on short distance and long distance 
traffic the Chamber is unable to write any¬ 
thing on the question. If full details are 
provided the question can be examined and 
a reply given. 

Q: 26. I he Railways should revise their 
freight policies to suit the needs of industries. 
Then only it would be possible to reach the 
targets fixed for the industrial sector at the 
end of the plan period. When the Tariff 
Commission makes certain recommenda¬ 
tions for providing relief to industry by way 
of reduction of railway freight, the Railways 
should give effect to such recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Q: 80, Station to station rates would 
undoubtedly help the development of indus¬ 
tries and promotion of India’s exports to 
foreign countries. A large number of station 
to station rates were quoted prior to 1948 
when the revised classification came into 
force- There is a case for introducing these 
station to station rates again since the pur¬ 
pose of these rates is to enable the Railway 
authorities in each zone to exercise their 
discretion and help an industry, if it is 
affected by the application of the telescopic 
rates. 

Movement of raw materials from produc¬ 
tion centres to factories and movement of 
export cargo from production centres to 
port towns should be assisted advantageously 
by introducing station to station rates. 

Q: 34. The cost of construction of new 
railway lines should be covered by the 
general finances of the railways and attempts 
should not be made to surcharge traffic on 
such hew lines to meet the cost. This would 


in tact negative the very purpose for which, 
new lines are opened. The Railways should 
have the opening up of new areas to raili 
traffic as their responsibility and they should, 
carry out that responsibility from their own 
general revenues. 

Q: 86. The Railways have to meet all’ 
their expenses from the current revenues 
and/or from the development fund. Cost of 
developmental expenditure such as mainte¬ 
nance of goods and passenger transport, 
construction of quarters, etc., are to be 
charged to the Development Fund. When 
the balance in the Development Fund is 
sufficient to meet expenditure of the above 
nature then railways will have to borrow 
from the general revenues. 

The Railways can meet the cost of the 
increase of transport capacity by about 5% 
annually besides meeting expenditure on 
current items, passenger amenities and 
current operating expenditure. The finan¬ 
cing of developmental work under the 
Second Five Year Plan to the tune of about 
Rs, 1,500 crores should naturally be met by 
resorting to borrowings. 

Q : 87. The Chamber is not in favour of 
discriminatory rates as between small and 
big industries since it would involve conside¬ 
rable difficulties in practical application. 
The idea of laying an impost on large indus¬ 
try to enable the sm^pll industry to stand on 
its legs is not a scientific one. Though this- 
idea has been accepted in the case of 
Cotton Mil! industry vs. Handloom Industry, 
oil crushing industries vs. Village ghanis,, 
Rice mills vs. hand pounding of rice the 
Chamber does not favour the introduction 
of this idea in Railway freights also. 

But the Charriber believes that by intro¬ 
ducing suitable rates for smalls traffic and 
by fixing the telescopic rates for the first leg. 
at a reasonably low level, the small indus¬ 
tries can be helped to a great extent. In 
the case of small industries getting raw 
materials from long distance and exporting 
their finished goods to other countries- 
special station to station rates can also be 
quoted. 

Q: 38. When statutory prices are fixed 
for items like cement, iron and steel taking 
into consideration the various factors, the 
Railways should not revise the freight rates 
alone unilaterally. The introduction of sur¬ 
charge on all materials including the above 
has resulted in increasing the freight cost 
while the selling price is fixed already. This 
is a position which should not be allowed to 
develop. Railways should consult the autho¬ 
rities responsible for fixing such statutory 
prices before revising their freight rates. 

Q: 89. In most cases the freight rates 
are much higher than the cost of transport. 
Attention is needed to these cases. 

Q: 40. Low rated traffic is the mainstay 
of the Railways and it will contribute a very 
large revenue to the Railways in future as in 
the past. Hence the financial stability of the 
railways will not be affected in any way on 
account of increased low rated traffic. 

Q: 55. Groundnut Oil :~The Andhra is one 
of the biggest producers of groundnut in our 
country. In the interests of local milling 
industry the export of the raw material 
should be discouraged. There is therefore^ 
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no point involved in special freight rates in 
this- regard. 

2. The Andhra is producing a large 
quantity of groundnut oil. Nea/’ly 75% of 
this production is being exported to other 
consuming centres in India and to foreign 
countries, fhe need for giving maximum 
concession possible foi’ this movement need 
hardly be emphasised. 

c3. .Among other facilities, the following 
should be given for movement of ground¬ 
nut oil: 

(i) Special rate for movement of oil 
from producing centres to (a) the 
ports (Madras, Kakdnada and Visakha- 
patnam) and (b) to big consuming 
centres like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Patna etc. 

(ii) Greater facilities should be provided 
for loading groundnut oil in tank 
wagons as this can avoid unnecessary 
haulage of empty drums and prevent 
leakage etc. Special rates must be 
given for such movement. The 
existing rates may be cut by 25%. 

(iii) The empty haulage charges in tank 
wagons presently levied by the 
Southern Railway System from Wal- 
tair to stations of stabling (Guntur. 
Adoni and Royapuram) should be 
removed. 

(iv) When oil is sent from one despatch¬ 
ing station to a big consuming centre 
like Bombay or Calcutta, where there 
are a number of suburban receiving 
stations, the rate should be uniform 
one. The one important advantage 
that accrues from this facility is a 
proper dispersal of the commodity 
exported and facilitates quick and 
easy clearing, e.g., from Madras to 
Shalimar, Saheb Bazaar, Rishra etc, 
(Via Waltair.) 

Cotton Seeds -.—Under the present rate 
system, groundnut and cotton seeds are 
placed in one and the same classification 
though the oil content of cotton seed is 
about^lS to 18% as against the oil qontent of 
50 to 52% in groundnuts. It lias been the 
special endeavour of the Government of 
India to encourage production of cotton 
seed oil with a view to augment our supply 
position of oils and fats. It is suggested that 
cotton seed should be placed in a distinctly 
lower class (than of groundnut and other 
major oil bearing seeds), so that this impor¬ 
tant raw product can move to the crushing 
factories at as low a rate as possible and 
give a fillip to the crushing of this important 
oil seed. 

Tobacco ■—Andhra State 'is the biggest 
producer of Virginia Tobacco. There are a 
few cigarette factories which consume a 
small proportion of the total production. 
The bulk of the Virginia tobacco is exported 
to foreign countries. 

Tobacco trade is .seriously handicapped 
for want of. wagon supplies. The entire 
production is lifted in lorries. Whereas the 
railway rate is about Rs. 4-4-0 per bale, the 
lorry rate ranges from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 
depending upon market conditions and 
demand for lorries. 

Even if the producers are willing to pay 
the higher rate for lorry transport, there are 
other difficulties in moving the products by 
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lorries. During the flood seasons it is not 
ossible to send tobacco from Guntur to 
akinada port from where the commodity 
is shipped. Therefore on such occasions 
tobacco is sent from Guntur to Madras by 
lorries. At the Madras Port it is very difficult 
to ship the product while the steamers are 
in moorings. 

The major emphasis should be laid on the 
need for giving adequate wagons to move 
tobacco from Guntur etc., places to the 
Ports. Block trains should also be arranged 
where there is a keen demand for the 
transport. 

The application of telescopic rates in this 
case should be viewed from an overall 
point of view. In other words the distance 
between the port and the hinterland where 
the goods produced is less than SOO miles, 
this fact should not deprive the commodity 
of the facilities accorded under telescopic 
rate. In order to encourage export and 
reduce the cost of handling it is necessary to 
accord concessional rates for the movement 
of such important exportable commodities 
which earn a sizeable portion of our foreign 
exchange. 

fron Ore ■—In the movement of iron ore the 
cost of railway freight is more than the cost 
of the ore. The ore which costs less than 
Rs. 8 per ton bears a proportionately heavy 
freight. The freight rate on ore is as under : 
Bellary to Madras Rs. 17 per ton. Mysore to 
Madras Rs. 20 per ton. Bellary to Kakinada 
Rs. 20 per ton. Bellary to Visakhapatnam 
Rs. 24 per ton. Bellary to Bombay Rs. 28 
per ton. This item is placed under class 1 
but no priority is given for the movement 
and fairly large volume of traffic is always 
pending. Moreover this item requires only 
open wagons and does not require any extra 
care on the part of the railway administra¬ 
tion, either at the loading point or unloading 
point. Railways do not provide any special 
assistance for this. Hence there is no point 
in placing this item under class 1, It should be 
brought to a lower class. 

Block trains or special trains from mine 
area to ports should be moved at special 
rates. The benefit derived by the railway on 
account of this block train movements 
should also be partly extended to the 
exporters concerned. The rate should be 
low at least by 40% ttian wagon load rates 
for this special movement. 

Supply of wagons for manganese ore In the 
movement of manganese ore from Mysore 
to Madras wagons used for the movement of 
coal, oil etc. are given. The wagons are 
never supplied clean and tidy. This results 
in the merchants cleaning the wagons and 
their cost is increased. When the railway as 
a carrier is charging certain amount of 
freight for certain movement it is incumbent 
on the railway to supply clean, tidy and pro¬ 
per wagons that are suitable for the miove- 
ment of the particular commodity for which 
they are receiving freight charges. 

Mouement of limestone etc- to cement fac¬ 
tories :—Special rates were in existence upto 
April 1956 for the movement of limestone 
from the quarry to the cement factories. 
This rate was increased with effect from 
April, 1956. It may be note.d that the Tariff 
Commission has fixed a statutory selling 
price for cement basing their calculation on 
the rates existing previously. When the 
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freight rates for the raw materials increased 
after April 1956 the Government should 
have taken care to increase the selling price 
of cement. This has not been done. The 
Chamber feels that in all cases where a 
statutory selling price is fixed by any Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, the Minis¬ 
try of Railways should not change the railway 
freight without reference to such depart¬ 
ment. 

Previously a siding charge was being 
collected at the siding of the cement fac¬ 
tories at the rate of Rs. 1/2/- per broad gauge 
wagon and Re. 1/- per metre gauge wagon 
till October, 1955. The siding charges have 
been fixed at Rs. 36/- per day irrespective 
of the number of wagons received by each 
gauge with effect from October 1955. This 
would mean that whether the factory 
receives wagons or not at the siding it will 
have to pay the siding charges for both metre 
gauge and broad gauge at the rate of Rs. 36. 
The Chamber feels that this levy of a flat rate 
is injurious to the intertests of the trade and 
industry. It is ther^efore suggested that the 
pre-October, 195o practice of charging 
according to the number of vehicles placed 
should be resumed. 

Rica -—Rice is being moved in large 
quantities from Andhra area to other States. 
A fairly large volume moves to Madras and 
Kerala. It is felt that special rates from pro¬ 
duction and market centres in Andhra should 
be given for movement of rice to consuming 


centres like Madras, Cochin, Kozhikode etc. 
The concessional rates that were in vogue 
for movement of rice from production 
centres in the Andhra to Cochin were abo¬ 
lished. These may be restored. 

Lime fruit :—The Andhra area produces 
large quantities of lime fruit and is exporting 
to other States. Lime fruit is placed in the 
category of vegetables in the coaching tariff. 
There is anothei- category for fruits. Fruits 
enjoy quarter parcel rate whereas vegeta¬ 
bles enjoy half parcel rate. Lime fruit by all 
tests can and should be treated as a fruitand 
not as a vegetable. Vegetable is quickly 
perishable commodity wheioas Lime can 
stand for a longer duration. In view of this 
it is suggested that lime fruit should be classi¬ 
fied as fruit and allowed the quarter parcel 
rate. 

Again the lime fruits by their vei'y nature 
are not capable of being loaded in large 
quantities. 'The minimum weight for a wagon 
load of fruits is fixed at 270, 220 and 150 
maunds for broad gauge wagon, metre 
gauge wagon and narrow gauge wagon. 
This minimum is causing hardship to the 
trade since lime fruit loaded in such large 
quantities would tend to deteriorate before 
reaching the destination station. It is suggest¬ 
ed that the minimum weight for wagon 
should be reduced to 150 maunds for broad 
gauge wagons and proportionately less in 
respect of wagons of other gauges. 
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PART II 


Q : 1. (o) Proportion of booking at BB and OB : 

It is difficult to hazard an allocation of 
percentage as between the traffic that is 
offered to be booked by the business public 
at owner’s risk and the traffic similarly 
offered for booking at Railway risk rates. 
Any such proportionate allocation in value 
terms will probably be useless. Some indi¬ 
cation of the position can, however, be given 
only in terms of volume but here again as 
estimation is complicated by the fact that of 
the major revenue-earners on the Indian 
Railways it is only cotton raw and raw jute 
which are as a class of goods invariably 
booked at Railway risk, there being no 
question of freight made by the Railways at 
OR. 

(6) Preference for booking at RB rates 

Among cases where both quotation at RR 
and OR is available it is the machine tools 
and machineries, both electrical and mecha¬ 
nical, when these items are not carried in 
continuation of an overseas marine traffic, 
that are preferred to be booked by the busi¬ 
ness public at the higher RR rates. Other 


cases are also not negligible where both 
rates are available but preference is 
expressed by the senders to book the goods 
for carriage by the Railways at higher RR 
rates. 

(c) Post-war Development in BB booking : 

Since the end of last war, there has been 
a tendency .among the business public to 
avail the RR rates, where alternatively avail¬ 
able, to an increasing extent. Such a prefe¬ 
rence for RR booking on the part of the 
business public is accounted for by several 
factors. Firstly, with the resumption of 
normal trading activity in 1947, and after the 
partition of the country, the entire Railway 
System for good many months was almost 
out of gear with the result that business 
public thought it safer to incur higher freight 
charges in order to ensure better handling 
of goods by the Railway. Secondly, the 
higher costs of raw materials and imported 
goods after the war gave rise to a disposition 
on the part of the business public to incur 
higher freight charges at RR, as such enhan¬ 
ced freight liability worked out to a relatively 
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lower percentage of the total cost schedule 
compared to what the position was before 
the war wiien the prices were at a far- lower 
level. There are abuirdant indications of tfie 
confirmuLion of such a view in the data for 
-claim for compensation made on the Rail¬ 
ways. Another cause for an increase in 
booking at RR is the tendency of the Rail¬ 
ways to refuse claims in respect of goods 
booked at OR. particularly in what they call 
" running train theft ” etc. 

Q : 2. (o) Incidence of Private Insurance Coverage: 

It is not easy either to indicate in any pre¬ 
cise terms the extent to which the practice 
of insuring goods offered for carriage by 
Railways has developed as a commercial 
scale, although the fact remains tfiat such a 
practice has gained ground considerably 
since the end of the last war. As a rough 
indication, it can be stated that .1/4 of the 
inajor commodities carried by Indian Rail¬ 
ways, estimated in value terms, is currently 
covered by insurance with private com¬ 
panies. such a percentage including the 
coverage granted on continuous inland 
traffic of sea-borne imported goods from the 
port of discharge to the ultimate point of 
inland destination. 

[b) Hazards Covered and rates charged by 
private companies^ 

The private companies of insurance practi¬ 
cally cover all the hazards in their policy o? 
inland marine insurance, namely, theft, 
partial loss, non-delivery of goods etc. etc. 
The rates of premium charged by the private 
insurances is by no means standardised. 
Nor is it fixed for all kinds of commodities.As 
■a general indication it can be said that the 
premium varies from annas 2 to annas 4 
per Rs. 100 of the value declared by the 
-sender, upto 2% in cases of hazardous and 
valuable goods. 

(c) Shift in the Practice of obtaining 
private insurance ; 

The Committee of the Chamber incline to 
fall in with the view that a study of the private 
insurance coverage of goods tendered for 
carriage by the Railways, can be suitably 
di\’ided into two periods, 194f5-oO and 1950- 
1951. It would appear to the Committee 
that insurance coverage of goods tendered 
to Railways for handling has tended to 
dwindle In tfie abolition of the old risk note 
forms in vogue over the Indian Railways, 
consequential to the enactment of section 
79 A of tfie Indian Railways Act by the 
amending Act of 19 49. 

Q : 3. Proportion of traffic covered by private 
insurance ■ 

Here again, no precise indication can be 
given as to the percentage of goods booked 
at ow'ner’s risk wfiich are currently covered 
by private insurance. If a statement can 
be hazarded based on general experience, 
the position seems to be this-that in the 
period 1945-50, one per cent, of the goods 
tendered for booking at owner’s risk used 
probably to be covered by private insurance 
but since 1950, the percentage'is tending to 
fall. As far as the Committee can judge it is 
chiefly in the machinery group and in the 
movement of chemicals such as chemical 
fertilizers and tallow oil that the one-time 


wide-spread practice of having the consign^ 
ment insured by private insurers is now 
tending to fall. 'I'lie Committee would also 
point out that Insurance Companies refuse 
to insure several kinds of consignments and 
in certain cases premium rates are too 
high. 

Q: 4- {a) Growth in the number of clairvs for 
compensation: 

There has been a very definite increase in 
the payment of compensation claims made 
on the Railways by the business public in the 
recent years. To illustrate the observation, 
it can be noted here that in 1939-40 roughly 
55,000 cases of claims for compensation 
were filed with the class one Indian Railways, 
As against these, in 1948-49. the number of 
cases filed was 155,000 and five years later, 
i.e., in 1953-54, the number of cases for 
compensation filed with the Class I Railways 
was 375.000. Of course, the one fact 
accounting for larger claim is the increased 
volume of traffic but the more important 
fact underlying the large number of claims 
for compensation put forward by the public 
is the use of mare rational-form of Forward¬ 
ing Notes brought into use since 19 p 0. But 
there has been an increase in claims cases 
due to various causes some of which are 
mentioned in the Report of the Ijidian 
Railway Enquiry Committee 1947, as 
follows:— 

(i) the large increase in traffic,. parti¬ 
cularly of parcels, causing conges¬ 
tion at terminals and transhipment 
points; 

(ii) the dilution of staff, resulting in 
increase of mistakes, missorting 
and the loss of documents ; 

(iii) the increased value and scarcity of 
commodities, making pilferages 
more profitable; 

(iv) the declining moral and discipline 
among the staff. 

According to figures placed before the 
Claims Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the Eastern Railway, during the 
year 1951-53. the net amount paid by 
Railways in India on account of goods lo.st or 
damaged was Rs. 2.92 crores ’ and this 
increased to Rs. 3.19 crores in 1952-53. Out 
of the latter the Eastern Railway, although 
smallest in mileage, paid Rs. 1.34 crores i.e., 
a little over 42 per cent, of the total claims 
paid in 1952-53. The acceptance of claims 
by the Railways is reported to have boon 
tightened and it appears the loss to 
merchants due to pilferage, damage etc., 
has been more than what the figures of 
compensation money paid would indicattv 

(6) Class of goods in which compensation 
claims have increased • 

The Committee have no dependable 
information to furnish on the point except 
that they have the fooling that claims for 
compensation have boon on the increase 
with regard to the movement of cotton 
piocegoods, machinery parts etc. 

Q : 5 de 6- It is for the Railways to furnish 
this information for these two questions. 
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Q: 7{a)‘ Effect of the 1949 Amendment Act: 

In the opinion of the Cocnnnittee of the 
Ctiamber, the Indian Railways Amendment 
Act 1949, by introducing the new Section 
72-A into the Indiaii Railways Act of 1890, 
have facilitated ttic establishment of claims 
for compensation by the business public 
against the Railways. In 1953-54, as much 
as 2 crores 80 Lakhs and in 1952-53 as 
much as 3 crores 18 Lakhs pf rupees were 
paid as compensation by the railways. 
These figures exclude the compensation 
the payment of which was enforced through 
the courts. The Committee have little 
doubt that but for the Indian Railways 
Amendment Act 1949, the business public 
would have never been able to recover this 
modestly large amount of compensation, 
however large may be the public frustration 
in this respect as pointed out in Answer 21 
below. 

(t*) It is for the Railways to express 
their points of view in the matter, 

Q ■ 8- Quotation of freight on HR and OR basis - 

The present position of the Railways 
quoting in some cases freight only at 
Railway risk and sometime again only at 
owner’s risk is. in the opinion of the 
committee, not only unfair to the business 
community but is also rather arbitrary. If 
two rates at Owner’s risk arc to bo main¬ 
tained in the freight structure of the Indian 
Railways, there cannot be an arguable 
case for quoting only the one or the other 
in the general frame work of freight 
quotations including the quotations of W. L. 
schedule rates. It is only in the case of 
special station to station quotation that the 
risk condition may be confined to one or 
the other. But for all normal quotations of 
class and schedule rates, each commodity 
should have tho base of both the quotations 
indicated in the general classification of 
goods. There can be no economic justifica¬ 
tion. for instance of Caustic Soda, both 
according to class rates and W. L. schedule 
rates being quoted only on the basis of 
Railway risk. Similarly, there is no reason 
why the quotation of freight for cool needs 
bo on the Railway risk basis alone. It is true 
that the quotation of rate on both the risk 
basis will not necessarily mean that both 
of these will be effective in the actual 
booking practice. But whether the ono or 
tlie other basis be availed of by the public 
does not seem to,be enough justification for 
the quotation being confined to one or the 
other basis alone. These observations 
relate both to class and W.L, schedule 
quotations. 

Q • Difference in the basis RR OR quota¬ 
tions 

The ('ommittee of the Chamber are most 
definitely of the opinion that where both RR 
and OR rates are quoted in respect of a 
commodity the difference in the basis of 
criargi^ at any .stage of the haul sfiould not 
be rnoi e than .05 (jie per maund per mile, 
or the basis of charge should be anything 
but tile two consecutive class rates the 
higher of course, being for the RR condition. 
In maciiinery, other than electrical the 
general classification is 0 RR and 4 OR. The 
Committee.are unable to endorse this large 
difference in the basis of charge under RR 


and OR condition in the instance which 
works out to .11 pie per maund per mile for 
the first 300 miles, ,10 pje per maund per 
mile for the second 300 miles and .08 pie per 
maund per mile for the subsequent 
haulage. 

Q : 10. Unification of risk condition: 

As rnay be inferred from the trend of the 
foregoing answ(>rs, the Committee would 
much rather prefer the abolition of owner’s 
risk quotation of freight to the present 
position of arbitrary confinement of owner’s 
and Railway risk quotations to particular 
commodities. But such preference, it must 
be distinctly understood, can only be tfiought 
of under one condition, namely, that tliere 
are at present two bases of charge, oikj 
under RR and another under OR, it is the 
latter which should take the place of Railway 
risk quotation as a uniform principle all 
along the entire structure of Railway 
freights. In the event of such an essential 
condition be not adopted the Chamber must 
be understood to be strongly opposed to tiie 
abolition of freight quotation on an exclusi¬ 
vely RR basis. 

Once the ow'ner’s risk quotation is 
abolished in the case of class rates the 
same principle of quotation on exclusively 
Railway risk must also govern the quotation 
of freight under \V.. L. schedule. The pre¬ 
sumption seems to be mistaken that any 
variation in tho conditions of traffic 
handling attached to wagon loads, made in 
favour of the public, w'ould result in a large 
volume of traffic being offered in wagon¬ 
loads at the expense of the traffic offered in 
smalls. If all Railw'ay quotations are to be 
on the basis of Railway risk, such a quotation 
must underlie both the quotation of freights 
according to class rates as according to 
W. L. schedules. 

Q: 11. Posilion of excepted goods under unified 
risk: 

If the ownei’’s risk quotation be abolished 
strictly under conditions attached to the 
proposal made by the Committee, tfie com¬ 
modities in the “excepted” category must 
also be placed on the basis of freight quoted 
entirely under Railway risk conditions. 
Such an adjustment in the case of 
“e.xcepted ” category of goods does not 
mean, however, ttiat for the purpose of 
Railway risk quotation the present effective 
rates for “excepted” category of goods 
should be increased. 

Q: 12. Public option of booking at loioer rate 
under uniform risk condition: 

Once tho principle of quotation of freight 
on the exclusis e basis of Railway risk be 
accepted, the Committee of the Chamber 
would not favour any relaxation being made 
of such principle at tho option of tho public 
offering goods for booking. Indeed, if such 
opinion w'ere to be permitted, the freight 
structure in effect would relapse into the 
present anomalous situation. 

Q: 13. Lower rates under relaxed packing- 
condition '■ 

For identical reasons set forth in the 
just-foregoing reply, tfie Committee do not 
favour any’relaxation of packing condition 
either as such relaxation would enable 
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■senders to book dangerous goods at rates 
more favourable thari the nominal rates 
for this class of goods. The Chamber is 
opposed to concessional rates allowed in 
cases of relaxation of or defective packing 
condition. The code “OR” is now used to 
indicate two things, viz 

(i) that the consignments booked at 
owner's risk due to defective packing 
or non-fulfilment of packing con¬ 
ditions. 

(ii) that the freight charged has been at 
owner’s risk rate, having no refer¬ 
ence to the packing conditions. 

The code “OR”, therefore, indicates so 
many things; but the view of the Eastern 
Railway, as expressed in reply to the 
recommendation of the Zonal Consultative 
Committee, is that the booking at OR or RR 
depends on the rates applicable to the 
•commodity and what the sender elects to 
do or does not depend on the fulfilment of 
the packing condition. The Chamber feels 
that the consignor often is compelled to 
book at OR or to consent to the defective 
condition being noted. The Chamber is of 
Uie opinion that the Railway should not 
accept any goods which do not fulfil the 
packing conditions. 


Q : A5. Modification of Packing Conditions : 

The Committee have no comments to 
make with regard to several stand¬ 
ard packing specifications contained in 
Chapter IX of the IRCA General Goods 
Tariff No. 29. But this observation is mode 
subject to remarks made in the just- 
following reply. 

Q : 16. Enforcement and Eelaxation of Packing 
Conditions : 

The Committee would suggest that the 
existing packing conditions which in some 
cases are stiff and involve undue co.sts to 
the users should be revised. Packing 
conditions should be enforced in so far as 
they form part of the general classification 
of particular goods. It is suggested that 
packing conditions should be prescribed 
after due consultations with the respective 
trade associations concerned and in so 
doing the normal trade practices and the 
cost of packing should be taken note of. 

Q 17. (o) Development of a Warehousing 

system : 

The Committee of the Chamber have been 
informed that lack of storage facilities for 
goods prior to despatch and after delivery 
results in seasonal congestion of traffic at 
certain stations . and causes considerable 
inconvenience and hardship both to the 
Railway Administrations as jisefff as tkya. 


traders. They would therefore, suggest 
that the various trade associations be 
consulted for formulating schemes of ware¬ 
houses specially for agricultural produce. 

(b) The only kind of storage faci¬ 
lities which the Committee would re¬ 
commend is the facility for refrigerated 
storage available in important cities of India 
in regard to certain fresh goods. Although 
such cold storage facilities should be 
located in the station premises, the Railways 
will be well-advised to allow private agency 
to operate such cold storage arrangements. 

Q : 18. (a) tfc (&) Legal Character of Bailways’ Res¬ 
ponsibility : 

The Committee of the Chamber do not 
favour the continuance of Section 72 of the 
Indian Railways Act 1890 which limit the 
liability of the Railway administration for 
loss, destruction or deterioration of animals 
or goods to that of a bailee- It is an accept¬ 
ed principle in other countries that Rail¬ 
ways should be treated as common carriers. 
Under the Carriers Act 1865 every common 
carrier is liable for loss, damage or non-deli¬ 
very of goods entrusted to him for carriage 
and it is necessary for the plaintiff to prove 
that such a loss, damage or non-delivery 
was on account of the negligence of the 
carrier. It should be noted that the liabi¬ 
lity of the common carrier is made very 
nearly absolute whereas the liability of a 
bailee is extremely limited. When the tra¬ 
ders entrust their goods to the Railways for 
carriage the goods are at the mercy of the 
Railways and their staff and it is but appro¬ 
priate that the Railways should be held res¬ 
ponsible for the safe carriage of goods. The 
trend of legislation in this country has been 
towards extending the liability of the Rail¬ 
way gradually. It is suggested that a funda¬ 
mental revision in the law relating to the 
responsibility of the Railways is overdue 
now. The Railway Corruption Enquiry 
Committee have also recommended that the 
responsibility of the Railways should not be 
of mere bailee but partly also of an insurer, 
if the Railways are made the insurers of the 
goods which they carry it would also pro¬ 
vide the much needed incentive for them 
to put their house in order and improve the 
conditions of carriage. They should also be 
made to undertake the responsibility for all 
the ordinary risks of damage to consign¬ 
ments. 

Q : 19. Measures for Prevention of Thefts and 
Pilferage : 

The Committee of the Chamber would 
suggest a special enquiry in regard to the 
following points : 

(a) The incidence of pilferage and theft 
in consignments booked at owner’s 
risk as compared to those commit¬ 
ted on bookings made at Railway 
Risk- 

(b) Whether the pilferage and thefts are 
found to have been more committed 
near about the station yards and 
transhipment points. 

(c) In how many of these cases of pilfe¬ 
rage and theft which Government Rail¬ 
way Police have enquired into the 
members of the watch and ward staff. 
Railway Protection Police and the 


Q: 14. Contents of Forwarding Notes : 

1 he conditions laid down in the Forward¬ 
ing Notes in Appendix A of the IRCA Goods 
Tariff No. 29 in accordance with the 
General Rule 22 marks a large improve¬ 
ment on the old Risk Notes contained in 
Appendix C of the old IRCA Goods Tariff 
laid down under the old General Rule ?39. 
The Committee have no comments of any 
major character to make on the Forwarding 
Notes now in use. 
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Railway Police have been found in¬ 
volved, 

(d) The interval between the dates of 
commitment of the crimes and the 
dates of undertaking the police 
enquiry into those. 

The Committee believe that if the enquiries 
are made more promptly and if investiga¬ 
tions are directed in an effective manner to 
find out the culprits, and if exemplary 
punishments are meted out even to some 
may be found connected with such crimes, 
then the whole position may be consider¬ 
ably improved. It has sometimes been 
felt that the enquiries into claims in respect 
of pilferage and theft are actuated more 
to make out some grounds for avoidance of 
Railways’ responsibility in the matter than to 
hnd out the real culprits for eradicating the 
evils. 

1. Incidence of Pilferage and Indications regard¬ 
ing Location of Crimes- 

It appears that the incidence of pilferage 
and thefts in transit of automobile spare 
parts, Tobacco, Cigarettes etc. have increas¬ 
ed. As the Dolice findings into tho cases of 
thefts and pilferage are not made available 
to the claimants it is difficult to exactly 
locate the place of such crimes.'I'he reports 
of members however, indicate certain areas 
.where the crimes are suspected to be 
committed on an organised and regular 
basis. Some such places are :— 

(i) Places just "outside the outer signals 
of stations. 

(ii) The gangs are operating ,on com¬ 
mission basis of one station but 
doing their jobs at the outer signals 
of other stations. 

(iii) At places just outside the Station 
Yards and at Railway sidings. It is 
found that in many cases, and pack¬ 
ages stone chips, (which are usually 
stacked at the Railway sidings and 
stations) or coal, are put in the 
packages after the goods are 
removed from them. It is generally 
believed that thefts are committed 
near Goods and Shunting Yards. 

2. Nature of Loadings wherein Crimes are Com¬ 
mitted : 

On enquiry, it is found that pilferage and 
thefts are committed both in respect of 
wagon loadings and bookings in “smalls.” 
In the case of coal and coke the thefts are 
naturally out of wagon loads but in the case 
of cotton textiles, yarn, automobile spare 
parts, the crimes are committed on 
“smalls." In respect of cigarettes packings 
or booking of paper or tobacco, it is 
reported that tliefts are committed more 
from consignments of wagon loads than 
from “smalls.” 

(a) The railway yards should be secured 
either by walls or electrified fencings 
to prevent outsiders getting access 
to the yards and steal goods or 
break into wagons. The goods 
platforms should be covered and 
adequate storage facilities should be 
provided for. 


(b) The railway yards should be pro¬ 
vided with adequate number of 
Watch & Ward staff with supervising, 
staff to exercise strict supervision 
over the performance of the legiti¬ 
mate duties entrusted to the former 
and immediate disciplinary action 
should be taken against the staff 
involved in the commission of thefts 
and pilferage. 

(c) The shed staff should keep sharp- 
look over the Railway coolies during 
the loading and unloading operation. 

(d) It is suggested that the question of 
re-organisation and integration of 
three sections of watches under a 
common code and stricter discipline 
and punishments should be seri¬ 
ously considered. It is reported 
that the total strength of the Govern¬ 
ment Railway Police is roughly 900- 
in West Bengal and the strength of 
the Watch and Ward Staff of the 
Railways is something like 5,000 in 
this area and the number of 
recently-introduced Railway Protec¬ 
tion Police is stated to be roughly 
800. The Watch and Ward Staff of 
the Railways are subject to discipline 
and punishment applicable to the 
Government Railway Police. The 
efforts of the newly appointed 
Security Adviser to the Railwa.v 
Board would be eagerly awaited. 

(e) Locking of the wagons are some¬ 
times found to be defective and 
while one side locked strongly, the 
other side is not equally locked. It is 
found that in most of the claims 
regarding shortages in wagon-load, 
traffic the Railway report is the lock 
on one side was found tampered' 
with in transit. 

(f) Investigations should be started by 
tho Police more promptly whenever 
any defect in the locks of the wagons- 
are found in any station and even 
before the claims are filed by the 
party concerned. On the contrary, it 
has boon reported that enquiries- 
have been referred to the police 
long after the commitment of the 
crimes. It has sometimes been felt 
that the enquiries into tho claims in 
respect of pilferages and thefts are- 
actuated more to make out some 
grounds for avoidance of Railway’s 
responsibility in the matter than to 
find out the real culprits. The Com¬ 
mittee believe that if the enquiries 
are made more promptly and inves¬ 
tigations are directed in an effective 
manner and if exemplary punish¬ 
ments are meted out to some who- 
may be found connected with such 
crimes, then whole situation may 
be considerably improved. There 
should be a time-limit for the investi¬ 
gating staff for completion of 
enquiries and report. 

(g) n.xemplary punishment should be 
meted out to tho delinquents and 
culprits. 

(h) Hold-ups of Railway wagons on the 
way should be avoided as far as 
possible, such hold-ups on the way 
are considered to provide wide 
scope for pilferages arid thefts. 
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(i) The Railways should be held res¬ 
ponsible for pilferages and thefts 
wherexer committed after the 
acceptance of the goods from the 
consignors until the delivery of the 
goods to the consignees. The officials 
of the Railways, Railway Police, 
Watch and Ward Staff, and the Rail¬ 
way Protection Police who may be 
found on enquiry to be responsible 
for any theft or pilferage should be 
held responsible and should be 
punished oven to the extent of being 
held personally responsible for the 
value of the goods lost. 

(j) Special arrangements for guarding 
the transhipment points and notori¬ 
ous flag posts should be made. 

(k) Increase in the pay and allowances 
of tlie Railway Staff at lower cadres 
and improvement in the condition of 
service should be made. 

Q: 20, It is for the Railways to furnish this 
information on this point. 

Q : 21. General remarks as to handling of com¬ 
pensation claims. 

As the Committee of this Chamber claim 
to have a fajrly large number of handling 
th^se claims for compensation on behalf of 
individual members, they are emphatically 
of the opinion that in spite of the alteration 
of legal basis regarding the liability for 
meeting a claim for compensation, the 
dominant administrative practice is to re¬ 
pudiate most of the claims put forward by 
the business public. The typical reaction 
of a claim official on receipt of a claim is to 
make a short-cut for repudiating the claim 
outright without going into the facts and 
merits of the case and once repudiation has 
been conveyed to the party concerned, no 
further representation made at the Associa¬ 
tion level on a closer scrutiny of the facts 
go to displace the claims official from the 
position they hod already taken up. The 
perfunctoriness with which claim cases are 
dealt with can be realised from the fact that 
even when an interview is arranged by a 
merchant with a claim official by prior 
appointment and the former presents him¬ 
self at the appointed hour and date before 
the latter, the claim papers relating to which 
discussion is to take place are found to be 
missing. There is too much reliance by the 
responsible officials on the subordinate 
staff in deciding admission and repudiation 
of the public claims for compensation, 
'The one reason why the tendency for re¬ 
pudiation is so extensive is that the claims 
staff are anxious to maintain a speed record 
for the disposal of claims cases and the 
quickest way of disposing a thing is to 
repudiate it as resourcefully as possible 
with reference to some preliminary techni¬ 
cal ground and this failing, on such other 
excuse as “ theft from running train ”. The 
suggestion, therefore, which the Committee 
would put forward in connection with the 
disposal of claim cases are as follows :— 

(i) The appointment of a suitable staff 
of responsible officials to go into 
each case in their own responsibility 
and with power to use their discre¬ 
tion in so far as useable within the 
limits of law and credentiable facts. 


(2) A system of removal of officials on 
the ground of inefficiency should be 
introduced whereby the allowance 
of a claim by a court in reversal of 
the previous decision of a claims 
official should be treated if repeated¬ 
ly occurring as a mark of inefficiency 
on the part of the official concerned. 

(8) Some standard forms should be 
prescribed for admission of Railway 
Claims for all accounts. There are 
such forms in respect of claims 
below Rs. 200/- at present when 
claims are sent through Station 
Masters. 

(4) A small pamphlet should bo compiled 
and printed in all important lan¬ 
guages by the Railways themselves 
and be sold at a nominal price. 
This pamphlet should indicate rules 
and regulations relating to the 
methods of procedure for submission 
of claims and the laws and rules 
guiding the settlement of such 
claims. 

(5) A fresh circular should be issued to 
all the Officers concerned to scrupu¬ 
lously carry out the instructions 
regarding the time limit for acknow¬ 
ledging receipt of the letters of 
claims and regarding the recording 
of such letters in special Registers. 

(6) In cases of cunning train thefts, 
the copies of , the telegrams 
issued for investigation of cases 
should be supplied to the par¬ 
ties concerned. The question of 
supplying the police Report to the 
parties should be considered by the 
Railway Administration in consulta¬ 
tion with the Railway Police. 

(7) A fresh circular should be issued to 
all Officers ■ concerned to ensure 
that the rule regarding submission of 
the “ Missing goods Return ” by 
destination station within 7 days from 
the date of the delivery of the goods 
are strictly adhered to. 

(8) Fresfi circulars should be issued to 
all • Station Masters and other offi¬ 
cials concerned to follow the 
existing rules regarding refunds of 
overcharges and excess freight 
resulting from error in rates, classi¬ 
fication. or arithmetical calculations. 
It is complained that rate circulars 
and corrigenda to different 'I'ariffs 
are not always received in time by 
the Station Masters. It should, there¬ 
fore, be ensured that these difficul¬ 
ties of the Station Masters are remo¬ 
ved forthwith by prompt issue of 
Rates Circulars etc. 

(9) '1 'he orders repudiating Claims 
should be fully explanatory and 
reasons should be given therein in 
as much details as possible. The 
reasons for accepting a lower 
amount of claim than preferred 
should also be given in detail. 

(10) The time limit for the claims 
Inspectors for the submission of 
Reports should be 10 days and in case 
of delays. suitable explanation 
should be called for by the higher 
Officers. 'I'hcre should also be a time 
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limit fixed for completion of enquiries 
by the Police and this should be 
taken up immediately by the Railway 
authorities with the Police. 

(11) Instructions should be issued to all 
stations to ensure that short certifi¬ 
cates are issued promptly. The 
present form of short certificate 
issued should also be printed ^on 
better paper and in bigger size. 

(12) All claims should be settled as far as 
possible within two months from the 
date of filing the claims and in any 
case not exceeding 12 months. 

(13) The list of Stations at which the 
Station Masters are authorised to 
hold inspections themselves for 
assessment of damages and shorta¬ 
ges before removal should be re¬ 
examined in consultation with the 
members of the consultative Com¬ 
mittee & of the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. It is stated that such 
inspections are to be held under the 
existing Rules and within a period of 
3 days for non-perishable and within 
a day for perishable. 

(14) The rules regarding repudiation of 
claims in respect of combustible 
commodities should be re-examined 
by reference to the technical Ex¬ 
perts and these should be framed in 
more specific terms after thorough 
examination of the matter by the 
Experts about the spontaneous 
combustibility of different commodi¬ 
ties. 

(15) All claims regarding damages where 
external signs are visible at the time 
of delivery, and when there is no 
noting regarding damages on the 
Railway Receipts, should be accep¬ 
ted and the present rule regarding 
this should be more uniformly 
adhered to. The rules regarding the 
repudiation of the claims on account 
of damage on grounds of adherent 
vice should be made more specific 
for perishable commodities parti¬ 
cularly susceptible to deterioration 
or decomposition by themselves. 
Claims.in respect of fresh fruits etc, 
should be accepted when there is 
evidence of rough handling. 

(16) The existing Rule regarding the 
. acceptance of claims on account of 

wet damage caused by the use of 
unclean leaky and defective wagons 
and on account of open sheds and 
godowns, or leaky therein should be 
more uniformly adhered to. 

(17) The existing Rules regarding accep¬ 
tance of claims for damages caused 
by the use of hooks should be more 
strictly followed. 

(18) In case of damages caused to 
goods of a damageable nature due 
to the use of open trucks at the 
initiative of the Railways or where 
the consent of the senders for such 
use is not quoted on the Railway 
Receipts, the claims should be 
accepted. Open trucks should not 
be used for carriage of such dama¬ 
geable goods except under very 
special circumstances. 


(19) The decisions of the High Courts in 
claims cases should be compiled and 
the principles enunciated therein 
should be circulated among the rele¬ 
vant officials for their guidance. 

(20) Cotton piecegoods bales should not 
be accepted by the Railways at Rail¬ 
way Risk if packing conditions are 
not fulfilled in which case the Railway 
Receipt should indicate O. R- Once 
such bales are accepted at O. R. 
claims should not be repudiated 
subsequently for non-fulfilment of 
packing conditions, unless on open 
delivery it is found that the packing 
condition was not fulfilled at tranship¬ 
ment points- 

(21) The powers of the Station Masters 
to settle claims may be increased 
from Rs. 50/-to Rs. 10(J/-and the ceiling 
limit for settlement of claims pending 
the concurrence of the P.A. and C. A. 
O. may be increased from Rs. 1000/- 
to Rs. 5,000/-. 

(22) Rule 4 of the standing oi der 161-11 
provides for open delivery when 
there are distinct signs “of damage 
or pilferage ”. The open deliveries 
should be obligatory when there is 
“reasonable suspicion” about da¬ 
mage or pilferage. Further, in case 
of difference of opinion about the 
reasonableness of the suspicion the 
wishes of the consignee should pre¬ 
vail though a fee may be charged at 
the rate of Re. l/-per case or package 
in such cases. When the Railways 
give such open deliveries “without 
prejudice ” they would not be under¬ 
taking any obligation by giving such 
deliveries while such open deliveries 
in all suspicious cases may be 
helpful to the consignees to get their 
claims from either the seller or from 
the Insurance Companies. 

(28) Rule 30 of the IRCA Goods Tariff 
No. 28 which inter alia absolves the 
Railways from the liability to damages 
in respect of goods not removed 
from the Railway premises at the 
destination within the time allowed 
for such removal free of demurrage 
and wharfage should be forthwith 
amended. Such removal may not 
be possible for various reasons and 
the penalty for failure to remove 
within the free time is demurrage 
and wharfage and the question of 
payment of damage can in no wise 
be linked up with the requirement 
to remove the goods within free time. 

PART 111 

Q t 1. (a) Jurisdiction of the Bates Tribunal: 

In the opinion of the Committee of 
the Chamber, Section 41 of the 
Indian Railways Act exhaustively 
defines the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal in so far as com¬ 
plaints may be made by the public. 
There is, however, a small gap in 
this connection which remains to be 
covered and it is this—that while the 
Central Government has notified an 
increase of freight'by a surcharge 
either with regard to all commo¬ 
dities or* a class of commodities 
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or a particular commodity, or is 
understood to be contemplating such 
an increase, a complaint made by 
. any recognised business group may 
be made to the Tribunal and shall 
be cognisable by the Tribunal, if 
necessary on the verification of 
such a complaint on reference to 
the Central Government. The fiscal 
needs of the Government are likely 
to prove so compelling in the neat- 
future that in the opinion of the 
Committee, specific provision should 
be made within the scope of sec¬ 
tion 41 in order that the fiscal needs 
of the Government may not distort 
the freight structure of the Railway 
Administrations. Subject to the 
observations made under sub-para¬ 
graph (c) below, the Committee do 
not consider that section 42 of the 
Railways Act calls for any widening 
of the functions of the Rates Tri¬ 
bunal. 

(b) With a view to ensuring maintenance 
of high public confidence in the 
functioning of the Tribunal, the Com¬ 
mittee would not desire that the 
power of initiating an investigation 
should be conferred on the Tribunal. 

It is a fair presumption to make that 
in all suitable cases a watchful and 
alert business public would initiate a 
complaint before the Tribunal in so 
far as the subject matter thereof is 
cognisable by them. 

(c) The Committee of the Chamber are 
emphatically opposed to any nar¬ 
rowing of the jurisdiction of Rates 
Tribunal as laid down under sec¬ 
tion 41 or in limiting their functions 
as laid down under section 42 
except to the extent of such amend¬ 
ment of the latter Section as may 
be called for in the light of obser¬ 
vations made in the just following 
paragraph. 

Q: 2- Central Government's power of reclassifying 
goods. 

The Committee recognise the weight of 
the anomaly brought out in this question— 
namely that as Section 42 (1) and 42 (2) 
stands, the fiscal pressure on the Central 
Government may thinkably result in a situa¬ 
tion where Government may be constrained 
to increase the class rates all along the line 
without their intending so to do. And even 
though the Committee in sub-paragraph,(a) 
of the previous answer has provided for a 
complaint against such action being made 
cognisable by the Rates Tribunal, it is still 
necessary that Government should not find 
themselves so embarrassed as to take a 
general action in increasing all general 
class rates. Accordingly they would suggest 
that the exclusive power conferred on the 
Tribunal by sub-section (1) of Section 42 to 
re-classify a particular commodity into a 
higher class should be withdrawn provided, 
however, the suggestion made by the Com¬ 
mittee in sub-paragraph (a) of the previous 
answer is accepted by the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. In the event of such a suggestion 
be not acceptable, the Committee would 
suggest that the power conferred on the 
Central Government by sub-section (2) of 
Section 42 to increase the class rates 
should be withdrawn. 
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Q: 3. Modification of Law Consequential to 
Government's New Power. 

The cumulative effect of the preceding 
two answers resolves themselves ir^o an 
acceptance by the Committee of the Cham¬ 
ber of the position as suggested in this 
question, namely, that the Central Govern¬ 
ment should have the power to re-classity 
goods but such classification can be rnade 
the subject of complaint by the business 
public concerned. The point, however* 
which the Committee would desire to make 
is that it is not only of the action already 
taken by the Central Government but alsO' 
of anticipatory complaint duly verified on 
reference to the Central Government which 
should be taken cognisance of by the Rates 
Tribunal. 

Q : 4. Buies of-Procedure of Bates Tribunal : 

In the opinion of the Committee, the Rates 
Tribunal should have no more formal pro¬ 
cedural code than what is observed by the 
Tariff Commission in this country. The 
Committee would point out in this connectior\ 
that owing to such an elaborate procedure 
requiring strict adherence to the Evidence 
Act, the business concerns, by and large 
cannot afford to file any complaint before 
the Tribunal, as they have to engage big 
lawyers to argue their cases. 

Q : 5. Delay in disposal of Complaints by the 
Tribunal: 

The delay in disposing of claims by the 
Rates Tribunal is notoriously long. The 
reason is the appearance before the Tribu¬ 
nal of highly-paid professional lawyers 
employed by the Railways and consequently 
also by the Complainant parties. 

Q : 6, Cause of delay in the Disposal of Comr- 
laints : 

The reason of high costs of the proceed¬ 
ings before the Tribunal has already been 
anticipated in the previous answer, namely 
the briefing of professional lawyers of high 
standing. Other causes are the number of 
adjournments in the hearing of the comp¬ 
laint and prolongation of hearings from day 
to day on matters which do not always bear 
on the facts of the case. The only remedy 
which the Committee can think of is that 
professional lawyers should not be allowed 
to appear before the Tribunal on behalf of 
either party, except by the consent of the 
other. 

Q ; 7. Reasons of Non-representation by parties 
themselves •* 

Here again, the reply of the Committee 
has been anticipated namely, employ¬ 
ment by the Railway Administration of 
highly paid eminent professional lawyers. 
As a brief for their defence the other party 
has also to do the same. Besides this, the 
Tribunal is not having its sitting where the 
parties concerned could reach there easily 
and this causes unnecessary waste of time 
and money. 

Q : 8 Qualification for Membership of Tribunal : 

The Committee are frankly sceptical of the 
qualifications which have hitherto been con¬ 
sidered suitable for appointment as a mem¬ 
ber of the Tribunal. The Chairman has 
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always been a member of the judicial 
service or of legal profession. The Committee 
do not consider such an experience 
entitles a person to take competent view of 
the nature of the complaints which are cog¬ 
nisable by the Rates Tribunal. At least under 
Indian conditions, knowledge of working of 
the Railway transportation is not widespread 
and as such, it is only a person with abun¬ 
dant background of Railway transportation 
who should be called upon to preside over 
the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

Q : 9. Site of the Membership of the Tribunals 

The Committee would not suggest any in¬ 
crease or decrease. 

Q: 10, Present composition of the rates Tribunal: 

In the opinion of the Committee the pre¬ 
sent system of constituting a Railway Tri¬ 
bunal composed of one permanent Chair¬ 
man and of two Assessors, one drawn from 
two panels one representing the trade and 
commerce and the other representing the 
Railways, is far from satisfactory. The 
Tribunal should consist of all permanent 
members and apart from one member with 
judicial background or legal training, the 
rest of the members including the Chairman 
should be persons who should have a clear 
understanding of the functioning of Indian 
Railway Rates Structure and other related 
matters. It does not follow that a person 
connected with the trade or business is 
necessarily competent to judge on a techni¬ 
cal level the operation of a particular rate. 
Nor is a Railway representative while a 
Railway servant, can be regarded to bo 
unbiassed in taking a view of the complaint 
made and argued before the Tribunal. 


Q: 11. Bifurcation of the Jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal : 

The Committee of the Chamber are 
opposed to a bifurcation of the present 
function and jurisdiction of the Rates Tri¬ 
bunal. 


Q : l2. Judicial character of the Tribunal : 

The Committee do not find enough reason 
for abolition of the judicial character of the 
Tribunal, on the ground that the ownership 
of all the Railway system is now vested with 
the Government. The Railways being a 
large business undertaking although of a 
very specialised character, it is essential that 
under conditions of State ownership, there 
should be a judicial safeguard against politi¬ 
cal pressure made on the Railways to serve 
e.xigencies of current national situation. The 
Committee accordingly, while welcoming 
that procedurally the Tribunal should be 
aligned to the Tariff Commission, are unable 
to accept the view that the decision of the 
Tribunal should not be absolutely binding on 
the Government. In ttie event, however, 
the view be taken that absolute judicial 
character of the Tribunal is not reconcilable 
with the flexibility of procedure of the Tribu¬ 
nal, which the Committee have in a previous 
answer so strongly advocated, they would 
in that circumstance be satisfied even with 
the advisory character of the Tribunal in 
order that its procedure may be sufficiently 
flexible and informal in order to suit the 
usual method adopted by the business 
public in contacting Government agencies 
in their effort to seek redress of their 
grievance. 


riaiional Cli amkcp of Commerce 
Tinsulcio (Assam) 


GENERAL 


We like that the following points be noted 
by the Committee :— 

(a) .The freight structure ranks next 

only to the shortage of wagons. 

(b) The regular movement of transport 
depends upon the stable means of 
transport and in this State, Assam 
Link, which is the life line ofthisState, 
remains out of gear for S/4 months 
in the year and a complete dead¬ 
lock exists. 

(c) We further like to say that the goods 
shed facility at important booking 
stations should be augmented. 

(d) A time limit should be fixed both for 
parcels, smalls, and wagon loads 
within which they should be carried 
to the destination. Non-arrival of con¬ 
signments in this State has become a 
regular feature. 


(e) A separate chapter should be added 
in the Goods Tariff laying down a 
clear procedure for the booking of 
goods so as to guide the public re¬ 
garding restrictions and quotas. 

(f) A time limit should be fixed for settling 
Claims and machinery for arbitration 
should be introduced. 

(g) Change of destination in the registra¬ 
tion should be allowed as far as 
possible if no allotment is made for 
10 days. 

(h) For the calculation of wharfage, 
demurrage, etc. Sunday and im¬ 
portant Postal holidays should be 
observed as non-working days and 
the liability should also be fixed up 
on the Railway Officials for the undue 
detention of wagons. Isolated in¬ 
stances have come to the notice of 
this Chamber where wagons after 
arrival at destination have been 
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detained for more than a week for 
placement. 

<i) Freight brokers should be appointed 
at all important Stations to facilitate 
loading and unloading operations. 

<j) Better supervision at transhipment 
points should be arranged to 
minimise claims and quicker arrival 
of consignments at destination. 

(k) Additional rail link to Assam is advo¬ 
cated in view of the fact that existing 
link remains out of gear for B/4 
months each year. 

(l) Assam is the most neglected State in 
the matter of Rail Transport and 
particular attention should be paid on 
this point. 

(m) In the end wo like to stress again 
that inadequacy of transport facility 
for import of goods in this State is 
is complained by the Mercantile 
Community and Industrialists alike 
and we therefore urge upon stable 
means of transport with adequate 
numljer of wagons and power. 

PAR T l-A. 

Q: 1. (a) Generally the revised general 
Classification of goods of 1948 has proved 
benifecial to the trade and industry. But there 
are here and there a few isolated cases 
where it has not achieved the desired result, 
viz., Casein which is placed in Classification 
No. 10 is a raw material for Plyw 9 od factory 
and the higher rate is always a source of an¬ 
xiety and hindrance to the growth of Ply¬ 
wood Industry. Placing of Cement in Classifi¬ 
cation No. 3 has not proved beneficial and 
helpful to the housing industry. It still needs 
to be lower down further. 

(b) The principle of telescopic 
rate on the continous mileage of different 
railways has proved helpful to the trade 
and industry. 

(c) The revised freight structure is 
not advantageous for short distance traffic. 
The overhead expenses for the short dis¬ 
tance traffic including cartage to the 
Station, loading and unloading and cartage 
from Station to Godown are excessive than 
compared with the Road Transport for 
short distance. The various formalities for 
Rail Booking discourage the use of Rail for 
short distance. 

Q : 2. (a) & (b) Left for further investi¬ 
gation. 

Q : 3. (i) The class rates to be reduced, 
wagon rates scales seem to be adequate. 

(ii) (a) & (b) For want of necessary 
statistical data, it is not possible to quote the 
rates. 

Q : 4. The principle of charging for lc500 
miles should bo extended to wagon loads 
scales to avoid wide disparity in prices in the 
•country. The time taken for the movement 
for longer distance may be curtailed by 
introducing express Goods Train. 

Q: 5. (i) Terminal and Transhipment 

charges should be done away with. 

(ii) Short distance charges may be 
■continued to be levied. There should be 


uniform short distance charge which may be 
adjusted from the Pool. 

Q : 6. No. Actual mileage charge ap¬ 
proves. 

Q : 7. No. 

Q: 8. Haulage charge on empty tank 
wagon should not be charged. 

Q : 9. Classification of certain commodi¬ 
ties should be changed to suit their respec¬ 
tive conditions, uiz.. Cement should bo 
placed under Classification No. 1 instead of 
No. 3 at present. Sugar should come under 
Classification No. 2 from Classification 
No. 4 and Casein should be placed under 
No. 3 from No. 10 &c.,, Atta and Flour 
should be placed with grains and pulses. 

Q: 10. We want the Classification to be 
reduced to 10. 

Q; 11. There should be a difference in 
the levy of changes on the small and wagon 
loads and the existing levy rates are quite 
suitable. 

Q : 12. Status Quo. 

Q : 18. (a) The minimum charge of Re. 1 
per consignment of small does not require 
any revision. 

Q: 14. 'Fhe minimum weight to be carried 
by goods train should be 10 seers. 

Q: 15. The present procedure seems to 
be on rational basis. 

Q ; 16. (i) No. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) Yes, a special rebate is pro¬ 
posed for consignors loading to the maxi¬ 
mum capacity of the wagon beyond the 
limited weight so as to encourage loading to 
the fullest extent. 

(3; 17. No. The system of introducing 
train load rates will not prove beneficial to 
Railways. Trade and Industries. 

Q : 18. There should be no additional 
charges for the Express Goods Services. 

Q: 19. The existing charge for supplying 
crane for loading and unloading heavy 
consignments should be maintained and the 
facility should not be restricted but this 
should be extended. 

Q : 20. Not attempted. 

Q : 21. (a) Railway should not refuse to 
carry short distance traffic as there will be 
danger of road operations monopolising the 
trade. 

(b) Rates for short distance traffic 
are already on the increase and there 
should not be further increase on the same. 

(c) The remedy lies in the Ship¬ 
ping Companies reducing the rates rather 
than to bring changes in the Railway rates. 

Q: 22. The rates including the over¬ 
heads for the short distance traffic are in 
most coses excessive than the rates charged 
byroad. 
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Q : 2S. We advocate freight^ Pool for 
Cement and Controlled Iron and Steel mate¬ 
rials. Ttiese materials are necessary for 
the development and are still under 
control and a uniform rate throughout the 
country will avoid Itie disparity in the ' con¬ 
trolled prices. 

Salt- There sliould be also freight pool 
for Salt. This is the most essential neces' 
sity of life. 

We do nPt like that the traffic moving for a 
minimum distance should be e.vcluded from 
this freight pool. 

We support freight pool for Cement, Salt. 
Iron & Steel materials and not for other 
commodities. 

Q ; 24. Yes, we do advocate a uniform 
pool freight rate on raw jute. 

Q: 25. The freight pool should be worked 
out by the Government Agency in co¬ 
operation with the Railways. 

Q: 26. We have already suggested some 
modification in the Classification of goods 
but the real economic progress of the 
country needs wagons to move goods and 
the freight structure is the next only to the 
shortage of wagons. Ttie Assam Link is the 
lifeline of this State and the Air route is 
beyond the means of the common people. 
The progress of this State depends upon 
adequate transport facilities. Broad Gauge 
line should be extended to Assam. 

Q:27. Not attempted. 

Q: 28. Do not maintain any records. 

Q; 29. The introduction of telescopic 
rate on the continuous mileage on the 
different Railways has proved beneficial. 

Q: 30. The other methods for export 
promotion should be employed, viz., 
increase or decrease in export duty and 
other taxes on that particular commodity. 
The uniformity in the Railway freight rate 
should be maintained. 

Q: 31. Yes. The rate policy should not 
be based only on the consideration of the 
economic transportation and needs of the 
Railway Finance but should also be based 
on political consideration and strategic 
position &c. 

Q; 32. To impart incentive to new indus¬ 
tries consideration of Rail Freight should be 
shown. 

Q: 33. Freight rate should carefully be 
used as a means to help the growth of new 
industries. 

Special consideration needs to be 
shown for the economic development for 
the undeveloped area. 

Q : 34. Agreed for charging on the basis 
of inflated mileage for a limited period. 

Q; 35. The economic and industrial 
development of the country depends upon 
making the rail transport available. Power 
and Wagons should be increased to cope 
with the increase in demand. If Railways 
carry increased traffic they will be immen¬ 
sely benefited financially and otherwise, 

Q: 36. Better passenger amenities, bath¬ 
room on the Stations, Platform, better 
catering arrangements both at Station and 


Train, lavatory arrangements at station are- 
considered essential. 

Q: 37. Consideration should be shown 
for the Village and Cottage industry 
products to encourage the development of 
Village and Cottage Industries. 

Q: 39. We recommend for a very slight 
increase in the Coal freight rates as it is 
carried on a special rate basis. The rate 
should not bo increased to hamper the 
growth of trade and industry. 

Q: 40. The financial stability of the 
Railway in the 2nd Five Year Plan can well be 
maintained by increasing the transport 
capacity of the Railways. The Railways are 
incurring no losses at present and 
additional capacity if so developed will- 
improve the position of the Railway and \x ill- 
facilitate the growth of industry and trade. 
The Capital Expenditure for the extension 
of New Rail Line will not prove a matter of 
loss to the Railways. Wo do not consider 
ttie point, that rates for Grains, Pulses and 
Iron materials are unremunerative to the 
Railways. Lhere will be increase for 
both high rated traffic as well os low rated 
traffic. 

Q: 41. Stable Railway freight rates should 
prevail for commodities which are 
e.xportable. 

Q: 42. Therchasbeen changes in the 
pattern of traffic in the Post-War period :— 

(a) Quantum has increased enormously. 

(b) Direction has also been affected viz., 
most of the traffic coming to Assam 
are mostly carried by Steamer 
Companies due to inadequate 
capacity of the Assam 1 .ink. 

Q; 43. As a whole the freight policy 
adopted in 1948 has not proved detrimental' 
to the interests of the Trade & Industry. 

Q: 44. The prices are mainly quoted 
F.O.R. forwarding Stations and only in very 
rare cases prices are quoted F.O.R. 
destination. 

Q; 45. In Assam the element of Railway 
Freight is coiisiderably affecting the various 
direct requirements of consumers like 
Chemical Manures, 

Q; 46. Petrol and Petroleum products 
arc expected more to be exported from this 
State. 

(a) The import of coal to this State is 
becoming less and less. 

(b) Movement of tea chests from 
Calcutta to Assam has changed the 
course and Assam is producing at 
present most of the requirements. 

(c) Jute is exported to Calcutta from 
Cachar, Darrang, Goalpara and 
Nowgong. 

(d) Rice production has increased but 
the production is not sufficient to 
meet the increased demand. 

(e) Import of Consumer Goods will' 
considerably increase in the State in 
view of the increase of population 
and the higher standard of living. 

A’ot*;—All the above information are in relation to- 
Assam. 

Q: 47. Warehousing facilities recom¬ 
mended. 
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Q: 48. Industrial development in the 
2nd Five Year Plan by the Private Sector will 
not be much encouraging in view of the 
fact that no incentive is offered by the State 
Government. Most of the time of the 
e.xecutive Officers of the existing industrial 
concerns are rather spent in arranging 
transport and chasing wagons. The 
essential demands like Cement and C. I. 
Sheets for the existing building and industrial 
units are not met. 

Q:49. No tafigible effect will be seen in 
our region. 

Q:50. No. 

Q; 51. The State Government is pro- 
osing to start Sugar, Jute, Cement and 
aper industries in this State, none of which 
exists at present. 

Q: 52. If the above industries come into 
existence the imports in the State will be 
lessened of these commodities but there 
will be demand for import of Capital Goods 
for a limited time which will hamper the 
movement of existing traffic if the transport 
capacity is not immediately increased. 

Q; 55. Do. do. do. 

Q : 54. The basic principles to be obser¬ 
ved in framing the Railway Freight Structure 
are price of the commodity, the use of 
the commodity, nature and the space 
occupied. 

Q: 55. The present freight structure 
simplified by lowering the classification of 
goods and our suggestions are mentioned 
in the covering letter. 

PART l-B 

ANNEXURE Vil 

Principal grades of Coal and Coke and 

Products of Mines 

Year. Production 

Coal- 

1. 1938/39 239,681 tons 

1947/48 268,304 „ 

1962/63 344,377 „ 

1963/54 340,047 „ 

1954/55 322,672 .. 

2. Price per ton f. o. r. Colliery— 

Coal. 

1947/48 Ks. 20-0-0 * * upto 30—6—48 

Rs. 23-8-0 *=1= ** from 1—7—48 

1952/53 Rs. 23-8-0 

1953/64 Rs. 23-8-0 

1954/53 Rs. 23-8-0 

3. Nil. 

4. Not available. 

5. NU. 

6. Nil. 

7. Does not arise. 

PART II 

Q; 1. (a) In all cases the alternative 
owners’ risk rates are not available. Where 
the owners’ risk rate is available the traders 
(Importers) of Assam often prefer railway 
risk rate but at present more than 50% goods 
are booked at owners' risk rate. 

(b) Traders prefer to book textiles, 
breakable articles like glassware, musical 
instruments, AsbestosSheets, at high railway 
risk rate. 

(c) Yes. There has been changes 
in the practice and people now are quite 
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sensitive to the railway risk rate and owners’ 
risk rate and they now avail these rates 
whatever they consider best according to 
the circumstances. 

Q: 2. (a) Traders resort to private Insu¬ 
rance Companies as claims by the Insu¬ 
rance Companies are paid more quickly 
than the Railways. Even insured claims are 
not paid by the Railway within reasonable 
time. Traders resort to insurance in case 
of smalls, luxury goods, textiles. They do 
not resort to insurance for wagon loads 
consignments. Smalls are mostly insured in 
view of the fact that these are lost and 
delayed en-route. 

(b) Machineries are insured at 1% 
against breakage. 

Te.xtiles are insured at'/4/-to-/6/-% 
against theft, damage and pilfer¬ 
age etc.. 

Luxury goods are insured upto 
5% against breakage. 

Asbestos sheets are insured at 
5% against breakage. 

Gramophones are insured at 1% 
against breakage. 

Note :—The rate of premium varies from-/4/-to 3% as per 

example given above. 

(c) On account of indifferent atti¬ 
tude of Railway in payment of claims even if 
booked at Railway Risk Rate there has been 
a shift to private insurance companies when 
compared to the period of 1945-50. Follow¬ 
ing risks are covered mostly. 

(i) Breakage for Glasswares, AsbestoS’ 
and Machineries. 

(ii) Damage for luxury goods. 

(iii) 'I'heftand pilferage for textiles. 

Q : 8. Only a small portion of goods are 
covered by private Insurance Companies.. 
There has been a shift in favour of Private 
Insurance Companies as compared with the 
period 1945/50, i.e.. Asbestos Sheets, 
Glasswares, Machineries, Textiles for loss,, 
breakage, pilferage etc. 

Q: 4. (a) The quantum of compensation 
of claims has increased but the percentage 
decreased in relation to claims preferred. 
The increase in claims has been noticeable 
in all commodities particularly Foodstuffs, 
Te.xtiles, Cigarettes etc. 

(b) The traffic has almost increased 
by at least 100% and the prices have alsa 
increased by no less than 10(3%. 

Q:5. (a) (i) Theft and Pilferage ... 42% 

(ii) Misdespatch ... 5% 

(iii) Deterioration due to 

delay in transit ... 6% 

(iv) Fall in prices owing to 

delay in transit ... 1%, 

(v) Damage to consignment 
due to rough handling 

and rough shunting ... 2% 

(vi) Leakage and damage 

due to wet ... 5% 

(vii) Any other well defined 
cause (NON-DELIVERY)... 39% 

Total ... 100% 
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(b) & (c) 


Particulars 

Nature of Claims 

Value of claims 
preferred 

i 

Percentage of claims 
settled in relation 
to the claims 
preferred 

Claims rejected 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fi) Theft and Pilferage 

42% 

42% 

50% 

50% 

(ii) Misdespatch 

5% 

5% 

40% 

60% 

(iii) Deterioration due to delay in 
transit 

6% 

6% 

Only 10% claims 
are paid for 
Perishables 

90% 

fiv) Fall in prices owing to delay 
in transit 

1% 

1% 

2% 

98% 

(v) Damage to consignment due 
to rough shunting and rough 
handling 

2% 

2% 

1% 

99% 

ivi) Leakage and damage due to 
wet 

5% 

5% 

10% 

90% 

(vii) Any other well defined cause 
(NON-DELIVERY) 

39% 

39% 

80% 

20% 


iVote.—There is indifEerent attitude on the Claims Department in admitting claims and initially they refuse to attend 
correspondence, on pressure bejng exerted they explore possible means or excuses to rejeo/the Claimsr** ^ 


Q : 6, The claims are generally rejected 
for tobacco, and average shortage in less 
^an 10% in Sugar and other foodstuffs. The 
Claims are also rejected for cement, roof- 
ing sheets which are often broken, for the 
shortage of coal in open wagon. No data 
are available in regard to the value of claim 
preferred in respect of each of these com¬ 
modities, 

Q: 7. (a) In spite of amendment the bene¬ 
fit is practically nil and amendment is more 
or less a dead letter in law for it is impos¬ 
sible for the, parties to prove negligence or 
even misconduct because the enquiries are 
always made by the authorities who are 
usually biassed against the claimants. The 
full benefit should be extended to the 
claimants. 


We also want the railway risk rate for 
the wagon loads except traffic moving in 
bulk consignment in open wagons. 

excepted articles should 
also be booked at Railway Risk Rate and 
this should be removed from owners’ risk 
rate classification. 

Q: 12. No. We want the railway risk rate 
to be applied all through except for bulk 
consignments in wagon-loads. 

^^®. packing conditions 
should be adhered to, to avoid damage to 
other consignments. 

r9u' The provisions under Section 72 
ot the Indian Railways Act are satisfactory. 


(b) The provisions have not ope¬ 
rated to the disadvantage of railways but we 
advocate the narrowing the differences of 
Railway risk rate and owners’ risk rate to 
the extent of cost of insurance of each class 
of goods. Perhaps it would be a good thing 
for railway to provide an insurance fund 
and operated in a manner of insurance 
companies. In that case perhaps the rail¬ 
way risk rate would be preferable. Railway 
risk rates would be preferred if Railways 
agree to accord prompt settlement of such 
cases. 

Q: 8. We consider the abolition of 
owners’ risk rate and suggest extensive use 
of the Railway Risk Rate for all commodities 
whether for smalls or wagon-loads. 

Q: 9. We have already suggested that 
the number of classification of goods should 
be reduced to avoid this wide disparity. 

10. .We;advocate the extensive use of 
Railway Risk Rate for almost all commodities 
and also reduction in the number of classi¬ 
fication of goods. 


Q • Packing conditions, now pres¬ 
cribed are too rigid and this should be 
thoroughly overhauled for the purpose of 
rela.xation of the packing so that the 
makers can easily fulfil the same . 


Q: 16. Yes. We suggest compulsory 
packing conditions of consignments after 
relaxation of some of the rigidities now 
prescribed The compulsory packing con¬ 
dition should be appicable for textiles. 


Q : 17. (a) Yes. The warehouse facilities 
essential prior to despatch 
and after delivery. Private firms as Clearing 
and Forwarding Agents providing these 
faciiities are grossly inadequate and in¬ 
efficient. 


t I w . ov,uiimieiiu a scneme to 

be taken in this direction by Railway itself. 

(a) The liabilities of the Railway 
should be that of like other carriers which 
are governed by the Carriers Act. The rail¬ 
way besides being a bailee should be 
insurer of the goods carried by them 
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(b) We do advocate change and 
the extent of the risk should be same as of 
other carriers. 

Q ; 19. The remedies to check theft and 
pilferage are as follows;— 

(i) Quick transit of goods. 

(ii) Immediate delivery on arrival at 
destination. 

(iii) Not tampering the original seal of 
the wagon in transit. 

(iv) To send smalls in wagon loads as 
far os possible. 

(v) To have security police with the 
goods train. 

(vi) To have more stricter supervision 
at transhipment points. 

(vii) Surprise visit by the superior 
officers in the yard and goods 
shed, 

(viii) Formation of advisory committee 
with some trusted persons from 
the commercial community and 


with senior railway officials, with 
power to enquire and report. 

Q; 20. The Railway will pay about 30% 
more if they are treated as common carri¬ 
ers. Running train thefts are common in 
case of smalls. The incidence of running 
train thefts is high in respect of textile 
goods. 

Q : 21. The general observations are that 
the claims are not generally admitted and 
full compensation is never paid. There is 
always difference in the amount of claims 
preferred and the amount of compensation 
received even in genuine cases. There is 
abnormal delay in settlement of claims and 
these are not well attended. 


PART III 

Q: Nos. 1 to 12; This Chamber is not 
aware that any parties in Assam have ap¬ 
plied to the Rates Tribijna! and. with regard 
to the detailed procedure of this Tribunal, 
hence we do not offer any opinion on this 
subject. 


Eastern Assam diamLer of Commerce 

Diljpuqarli 


PART 11 


Q ; L (a)& (b) Since the Railway risk rates 
are higher than the owner’s risk rates the 
traders prefer to book such goods as are* 
more likely to be damaged during transit at 
R.R. rates. These arc cloth, roofing and 
building materials made of asbestos and all 
fragile articles. 

(c) Since there is no data kept atthis 
end it is rather difficult to ascertain as to 
what extent the change has taken place but 
as far as is possible to adjudge from the 
sources available one can safely say that the 
traders have become fully aware of the 
advantages of one over the other and when¬ 
ever it is left for them to choose between 
Rail Risk and owner’s risk they do utilise 
their discretion to the best of their advan¬ 
tage. 

Q ■■ 2. (a) Traders always prefer to bank 
oil Insurance Companies rather than the 
Railway in case of smalls the reasons being 
Railway’s inadequacy to settle claims in 
time. 

(b) Private Insurance covers such 
risks as theft, pilferage, damage and rates 
vary slightly but the undernoted rates are 
generally the standard rates. 

Machineries ... 1% 

Textiles ... -/4/- to -/6/-% 

Luxury ••• upto 3% 

Asbestos building 
materials ...• 3% 

Musical 

instruments ... 1 to 3% 


(c) Due to non-availability of statis¬ 
tics it is not possible to indicate the exact 
extent of this shift but still one can safely 
assert that the bulk of the traffic is insured 
privately for such risks as theft, pilferage, 
damages etc. 

Q ; 8. Almost everything that is booked at 
O.R. rate and tliat is likely to get damaged, 
lost or pilfered onroute is covered by Insu¬ 
rance Companies. 

Q: 4. (a) la the quinquennial periods, 
1940-45, 1945-50 & 1950-55 since there has 
been a marked increase in the number of 
tons transhipped by rail it has resulted in 
an increase in claims due to more pilferage, 
breakage etc. but on the whole there does 
not appear to be any marked increase in 
the percentage of the claims paid by the 
Railway. The commodities are perishables 
besides all other consumer goods- 

(b) The traffic, as already stated 
some where above, has certainly increased 
and the consumer goods prices have alone 
gone up by almost upto 400% in certain 
cases. 

Q ; 5. (a) (b) & (c) The most competent 
.source to impart this knowledge is your 
various Claims Depts., as it is highly impro¬ 
bable that individuals or groups such as our¬ 
selves would be keeping any statistics of this 
nature. Rut, nevertheless, we can surely 
put forward to you the reasons why the 
traders get most indignant while dealing 
with Railway’s claim Depts. and that is tfiat 
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after dealing with the Railway Claims Depts. 
one would get the impression that either the 
Railway is very extremely reluctant to 
entertain the claims or they are under 
definite instructions not to enter into any 
correspondence with any claimant unless 
extra-ordinary pressure is borne over the 
issue whereby they be compelled to do so 

Q: 6. Perishables and foodstuffs are the 
main commodities besides building/roofing 
materials and coal where the claims are 
generally turned down. 

Unfortunately, no statistics are maintained 
at this end, so it is not possible for us to 
ascertain the exact percentage of the value 
of the claims preferred. 

Q : 7. (a) Though the contention of this 
Amendment Act of 1949 is most praise¬ 
worthy, since the enquiries to ascertain 
negligence on the part of the Railway per¬ 
sonnel are also conducted by such people 
as colleagues by virtue of being in the same 
organisation they are inclined to protect 
their fellow-wortiers even if a‘negligence 
does occur. The result being the claimant 
going without any benefit whatever. 

(b) Financially, the balance sheets 
of Railway alone can show as to what effect 
these provisions have had, but we certainly 
recommend that the difference between 
Railway Risk and O.R. rates be reduced and 
we also recommend that the Railway Claims 
Dept, be given a thorough overhaul besides 
considering operation of a separate Insu¬ 
rance Organisation run, manned and finan¬ 
ced by the Railway solely for the purpose of 
insuring goods transported by Rail. 

Q : 8. We suggest that a separate Organi¬ 
sation be created to insure all goods trans¬ 
ported by rail and then also to deal with the 
matter of settling claims arising due to the 
usual reasons. 

A complete abolition of the O.R. 
system, of course, will be necessary. 

Q: 9. In view of our above opinion this 
question loses its weight. 

Q: 10. This has already been answered 
above. 

Q : 11. This also becomes non-applicable 
in view of the above. 

Q: 12. We do now agree with the view 
contained in this question and suggest that 
Railway should book goods at its own risk. 

Q: 13. Certainly not. These packing con¬ 
ditions should strictly be adhered to other¬ 
wise it is likely that a flame caught by an ill- 
packed consignment of any inflammable 


substance like Varnish, Match Boxes, etc.,, 
causes a disastrous hazard. 

Q: 14. For the time being the provisions 
of Indian Railway’s Act, 1890, section 72A 
are quite satisfactory. 

Q: 15. In this connection it would be 
better if manufacturers of consumer goods 
and importers of machineries are consulted 
instead of traders because in our opinion 
their suggestions would be more valuable. 

Q : 16. We suggest a compulsory packing 
condition for every commodity be evolved 
and enforced as it would then be easier to- 
entertain claims. 

And we are also inclined to believe 
that a compulsion of adhering to a standard 
packing procedure would greatly lessen the 
claims usually filed for pilferage or damage. 

Q; 17. (a) It would certainly be to a great 
advantage of the Railway to have warehouse 
facilities available at busy stations so that 
the goods can be off-loaded from the wagons 
and wagons are kept rolling instead of the 
present practice of keeping a wagon block¬ 
ed and then charging demurrage to the 
consignor or consignee in case of delay. At 
present various Clearing & Forwarding 
Agents are undertaking ware-housing jobs. 

Q : 18. (a) & (b) Especially after nationali¬ 
sation of the Railways, it would be quite an 
appreciable thing if the Railways would also 
become insurers of the goods carried by 
them as itwould enhance the profits besides 
causing various processes to be involved 
which will automatically bring about efficien¬ 
cy in way of the handling of the goods and 
lessening the bulk of claims etc. 

Q;19. The Railway should come out 
with effective measures to be able to assume 
full responsibility of the liability. But the 
.only idea that appears to be of any value is 
that the Railway Watch & Ward Dept, be 
managed by highly paid staff sufficiently 
strong in numbers and with military back¬ 
ground and that this Dept, be made to- 
work in co-ordination with the Claims Dept.- 
in fact be given some power of interference 
with the Claims Dept, and its working pro¬ 
cesses. 

Q: 20. Unfortunately no records are 
maintained, so we cannot give any figure. 

Q; 21. The most striking fact about the 
claims Dept.’s working is that it is very ex¬ 
traordinarily sluggish. 

We have yet to come across an instance 
where a claim has been attended to in time. 
And in most cases the claimant’s letters also- 
remain unacknowledged. 




We would like to bring the undernoted 
(points for notice by the Committee. 

1. The freight structure is more or less 
dependant upon the availability of wagons 
which should receive prior attention of the 
authorities. 

2. So far this frontier state of Assam is 
concerned the regular movement of goods 
is not possible in the present condition of 
the Assam Link line. 

8. Goods shed facilities at important 
stations need urgent attention. 

4. Delivery of goods within a specified 
time should be ensured in respect of 
parcels, smalls and wagon loads as well. 
Inordinate delay and non-arrival of goods at 
destination are regular features and should 
be tackled in the best possible manner. 

5. No clear procedure for the booking of 
goods specifying restrictions and quotas are 
not separately shown in the Goods Tariff for 
the guidance of the public. 

6. The machinery for settlement of 
claims should be made more effective and 
there should be a time limit fixed for settle¬ 
ment of claims. Arbitration in this respect 
will be conducive to all concerned. 

7. When no allotment is made available 
for at least ten days from registration the 
change of destination in such cases should 
be allowed. 

8. Sundays should be exempted in the 
matter of calculation of wharfage and 
demurrage charges etc. Undue detention 
•of wagons at transhipment points and at 
destination stations should be stopped by 
penalty imposed on Railway officials. 

9. It is considered necessary for freight 
brokers to be appointed at all important 
stations to facilitate loading and unloading 
goods. 

10. An additional rail link to Assam is of 
the utmost necessity in view of the existing 
link line being out of commission for a 
■considerable period of the year. 

In conclusion we like to put on record 
that this frontier state of Assam is the most 
neglected state in matter of transport 
facilities. This is admitted on all hands and 
should receive the prior consideration of 
the authorities. 

PART 1-A. 

Q; 1. (a) The revised general classifi¬ 
cation of goods of 1948 has proved to be 
beneficial to the trade and industry gene¬ 
rally. There are however few exceptions 
e.g., Casein which is placed under Classifi- 
cahon No. 10 is a raw material for Plywood 
factory and a higher rate is detrimental to 
the interest of this yet under-developed 
industry. Cement placed under classifica¬ 
tion No. 3 is not much helpful to the housing 
industry. 


(b) The principle of telescopic rate 
on the continuous mileage of different rail¬ 
ways has been appreciated by the trade 
and industry as a whole. 

(c) The revised freight structure is 
n^ot advantageous for short distance traffic. 
The overhead expenses for the short 
distance traffic including cartage to the rail 
head, loading and unloading and cartage 
from station to godown are expensive than 
compared to Road Transport for short 
distance. The various formalities for rail 
booking discourage the use of rail for short 
distance. 

Q: 2. (a) & (b) Full investigation wanting. 

Q: 3. (i) The class rates are to be 
reduced. The wagon rate scales seem to 
be adequate. 

(ii) (a) & (b) Statistical data are not 
available. 

Q: 4- The' principle of charging for 
1500 miles should be extended to wagon 
loads as well to avoid wide disparity in 
prices. Express goods trains for longer 
distances will help curtailing the time taken 
for transhipment. 

Q:5. (i) Terminal and Transhipment 
charges should be removed- 

(ii) Short distance charge may be 
continued to be levied. There should how¬ 
ever be uniform short distance charge 
which may be adjusted from the Pool. 

Q: 6 Wo. 

Q; 7. No. 

Q: 8. Haulage charge on empty tank 
wagons to the loading stations shquid be 
abolished. 

Q: 9. Classification of certain com¬ 
modities should be changed to suit their 
respective conditions, e.g., Cement should 
be placed under Classification No. 1 instead 
of No. 3 as at present. Sugar should be 
put under Classification No. 2 from No. 4. 
Casein should be placed under Classifica¬ 
tion No. 3 from No. 10. Atta & Flour 
should be placed with Grains and Pulses. 

Q: 10. The classification maybe reduced 
to the minimum say at the most 10. 

Q: 11, There should be difference in the 
rates of smalls and wagon loads and the 
prevailing levy rates are suitable. 

Q: 12. No revision required. 

Q : 18. (a) and (b) No change necessary, 

Q: 14. Yes, the minimum weight for a 
'smalls’ consignment should be increased 
from 7 to 10 seers. 

Q; 15. The present procedure in vogue 
is quite rational. 
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Q : 16. (i) No. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) Yes, a special rebate is pro¬ 
posed for consignors loading to the 
maximum capacity of the wagon beyond the 
limited weight so as to encourage loading to 
the fullest extent. 

Q: 17, No, the system of introducing 
train load rates will not prove beneficial to 
the Railways as well as to the trade and 
industry, 

Q:^. rhere should be no additional 
charts for the Express Goods Services. 

Q: 19. The existing charge for supplying 
crane for loading and unloading heavy con¬ 
signments should be maintained and the 
facility should not be restricted but this 
should be extended. 

Q ; 20. No, None. 

Q: 21, (a) Railways should not refuse to 
carry short distance traffic as there will be 
danger of road operations monopolising 
the trade. 

(b) Rates for short distance traffic 
is already on tlie increase and no further 
increase is advised. 

(c) The remedy lies in the Ship¬ 
ping Companies reducing the rates rather 
than to bring changes in the Railway rates. 

Q; 22. The rates including the overhead 
charges for the short distance traffic are in 
most cases excessive than the rates of road 
transport. 

Q: 23, We advocate freight pool for 
Cement. Controlled Iron and Steel materi¬ 
als. These materials are necessary for the 
development and are .still under control 
and a uniform rate throughout the country 
will avoid the disparity in the controlled 
prices. 

Salt. There should be freight pool of, this 
most essential commodity. 

We do not consider that the traffic moving 
for minimum distance should be excluded 
from this pool. 

No other commodities than the above are 
supported for freight pool. 

Q: 24. Yes, we do advocate uniform 
pool freight rate of raw dute. 

Q: 25. The freight pool should be worked 
by the Government Agency in collaboration 
with the Railways. 

Q: 26. We have already suggested cer¬ 
tain modifications in the classification of 
goods, but the real economic progress of 
the State needs adequate number of rolling 
stock and power to move goods, and when 
this is achieved the question of freight would 
bettor be solved. An additional link line pre¬ 
ferably an extension of the broad gauge line 
to Assam would go a long way to improve 
trade conditions and further the cause of 
development of State as a whole. 

Q: 27. No authoritative information is 
available in this regard. 

Q: 2^. No record is maintained in this 
respect. 

Q: 29. 'f'he introduction of telescopic 
rate on the continuous mileage on the differ¬ 
ent Railways has proved to be of benefit. 


Q: 30. 'I'he other available methods for 
export promotion should be employed, e.g., 
increase or decrease in export duty and 
other taxes on that particular commodity. 
The uniformity in the Railway freight should 
be maitained. 

Q: 31. Yes. The rate policy should 
not be based only on the consideration of 
the economic transportation and needs of 
ttie Railway finance but sfiould also be 
based on political consideration and strate¬ 
gic position etc. 

Q : 82. To impart incentive to new indus¬ 
tries consideration of Rail freight would be 
welcome. 

Q; 33. Freight rate should carefully be 
used as a means to help the growth of new 
industries. 

Special consideration needs be 
shown for the economic development for the 
under-developed area. 

Q: 84. Yes, it will be worthwhile to 
charge freight on the basis of inflated mile¬ 
age for a limited period only. 

Q; 35. Tfie economic and industrial 
development of the country verily depends 
on the consolidation of the Railways by 
improving the tracks and increasing the 
number of rolling stock and power in order 
to be able to cope with tfie demand inde¬ 
pendent of an.y other transport e.g., river, 
road and air. 

Q; 3G. Better passenger amenities, bath¬ 
rooms on the station platforms, better 
catering arrangements both at stations and 
running trains, and neat lavatory arrange¬ 
ments are considered most essential. 

Q; 37. Due consideration should be 
shown by any possible means to help growth 
of the cottage industries and development 
thereof. 

Q : 38. The general policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to control or fix ceilings for the prices 
of commodities will be to take into conside¬ 
ration the freight rates of the Railways 
before such steps are taken by them. It 
will then not affect the normal procedure of 
the Railways. 

Q; 39. We recommend a slight increase 
in the freigtit of coal. 

Q: 40. The financial stability of the Rail¬ 
ways mostly depends on increasing their 
capacities, which will eventually be remu¬ 
nerative to the Railways. 'I'he Railways are 
not incurring any losses at present and 
additional capacity will not only improve the 
financial position but would help the growth 
of new industry and trade. 

The Capital Expenditure for the extension 
of new railway line will not prove a matter 
of loss to tiio Railways, as we do not con¬ 
sider the point that rates for grains, pulses 
and iron materials are unremunerative tO' 
the Railways. There will be increase for 
both high rated traffic as well as low rated 
traffic. 

Q: 41. Stable Railway freight rates should 
prevail for exportable commodities. 

Q : 42. There have been changes in the 
pattern of traffic in the post-war period. 

(a) Quantum has increased enor¬ 
mously. 
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(b) Direction has also been affected. 
Most of traffic coming to Assam are mostly 
carried by steamer companies due to in¬ 
adequate capacity of the Assam Link line. 

Q: 48. As a whole the freight policy 
adopted in 1948 has not proved detrimental 
to the interest of trade and industry. 

Q. 44. I'he prices are mostly quoted 
H. O. R. forwarding station and only in soli¬ 
tary cases F. O. R. destination. 

Q: 45. In Assam the element of Railway 
freight is considerably affecting the various 
direct requirements of consumers like 
Chemical manures. 

Q; 46. Petrol and Petroleum products 
are expected more to be exported from the 
State. 

(a) The import of coal to the State is on 
the decrease. 

(b) Movement of tea chests from Cal¬ 
cutta to Assam has changed the 
course and Assam is producing most 
of the requirements at present. 

(c) Jute is exported to Calcutta from 
Cachar, Darrang, Goalpara and 
Nowgong. 

Id) Rice production has increased but is 
still,on the low side. 

(e) Import of consumer goods will con¬ 
siderably increase in the State in 
view of the increasing population 
and the higher standard of living. 

Q; 47. Ware-housing facilities recom¬ 
mended. 

Q:48. Industrial development in the 
2nd Five Year Plan by the Private Sector 
will not be much encouraging in view of 
the fact that no incentive is offered by the 
State Government. Most of the time of the 
executive officers of the existing industrial 
concerns is spent in arranging transport. 
The essential demands like Cement, C. I. 
sheets for tfie existing buildings and indus¬ 
trial units are not met. 

Q : 49. No tangible effect will be seen in 
this region. 

Q : 50. No. 

Q ; 51. The State Government is propo¬ 
sing to start Sugar. Jute, Cement and Paper 
industries in the State none of which exists 
at present. 

Q ; 52. When the above industries come 
into existence the imports in the State will 
considerably decrease in respect of these 
commodities but there will be a greater 
demand for import of capital goods for a 
limited time for which the existing transport 
capacity will not be adequate. 

Q : 53. As in 52. 

Q : 54. The basic principle to be obser¬ 
ved in framing the Railway Freight Structure 
are price of commodity, the uses of 
commodity, nature and space necessary. 

Q: 55. The present Freight Structure is 
to be simplified by curtailing the classifica¬ 
tion of goods. This has already been put 
forth in the covering letter. 


PART-11 

Q : 1. (a) In all cases the alternative 
owners’ risk rates are not available. Where 
the owners’ risk rates are available the 
importers of Assam often prefer R.R. rate 
but at present more than 50% goods are 
booked at O.R. rate. 

(b) Traders prefer to book textiles, 
breakable articles like glassware, musical 
instruments and Asbestos sheets at high R.R- 
rate. 

(c) Yes. There has been changes 
in the practice and people now are quite 
sensitive to the railway risk rate and O.R. 
rate and they now avail these rates what- 
ev'er they consider best according to the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Q: 2. (a) Traders resort to private 
Insurance Companies as claims by the 
Insurance Companies are paid more 
quickly than the Railways. Even insured 
claims are not paid by the Railways within 
reasonable time. Traders resort to Insu¬ 
rance in respect of smalls, luxury goods and 
textiles. The.y do not resort to insurance 
for wagonload consignments. Smalls are 
mostly insured in view of the fact that these 
are lost and delayed enroute. 

(b) Machineries are insured at 1% 
against breakage. Textiles are insured at 
-/4/-to-/6/-% against theft, damage and pil¬ 
ferage etc. Luxury goods are insured upto^ 
8% against breakage. Asbestos sheets are 
insured at 3% against breakage. Gramo¬ 
phones are insured at 1% against breakage. 

(c) On account of indifferent atti¬ 
tude of Railways in payment of claims even if 
booked at R.R. rate there has been a shift to 
private insurance companies when compar¬ 
ed to the period from 1945/50. The 
following risks are covered mostly 

1. Breakage of Glassware. Asbestos & 
Machineries. 

2. Damage of Luxury Goods. 

3. Pilferage and theft of Textiles. 

Q : 8. Only a small portion of goods is 
covered by private insurance companies. 
There has been a shift in favour of private 
insurance companies as compared with the 
period 1945/1950. 

Q ; 4. (a) The quantum of compensation 
of claims has increased but the percentage 
decreased in relation to claims preferred. 
The increase in claims has been noticeable 
in all commodities particularly foodstuffs, 
textiles and cigarettes etc. 

(b) The traffic has almost'increased 
by at least 100% and the prices have also 
increased by no less thanl00%, 

Q; 5. (a) 1. Theft & pilferage ... 42% 

2. Misdespatch ... 5% 

8. Deterioration due to 

delay in transit ... 6% 

4. Fall in prices owing to 

delay in transit ... 1% 

5. Damage to consignment 
due to rough handling 

and rough shunting ... 2% 

6. ’ Leakage and damage 

due to wet ... 5% 

7. Any other well defined 
cause (non-delivery) ••• 39% 

Total ... 100% 
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<b) & (c) 


Particulars 

Nature of Claims 

Value of claims 
preferred 

Percentage of Claims 
settled in relation 
to the claims 
preferred 

Claims rejected 

(i) Theft and Pilferage 

42% 

42% 


• 50% 

(ii) Misdespatch ... 

5% 

5% 

40% 

60% 

fiii) Deterioration due to delay in 
transit 

«% 

6% 

Only 10% claims 
are paid for 
Perishables 

90% 

<(iv) Fall in prices owing to delay 
in transit 

1% 

1% 

1 

2% 

98% 

<v) Damage to consignment due 
to rough shunting and rough 
handling 

2% 

1 

2% 

1% 

99% 

(vi) Leakage and damage due to 
wet 

5% 

5% 

10% 

90% 

i 

<vii) Any other well defined cause 
(non-delivery) 


39% 

80% 

1 

20% 


The Railway Claims Department is quite 
indifferent in admitting claims and at the 
outset they refuse to attend to correspon¬ 
dence, and only on pressure they explore 
possible ways and moans to refute the 
claims. 

Q; 6. The claims are generally rejected 
for tobacco and average shortage in less 
than 10% in sugar and other foodstuffs. The 
claims are also rejected for cement, roofing 
sheets which are often damaged/and/or/ 
broken and for shortage of coal in open 
wagon. 

No date is available in regard to the value 
of claim preferred in respect of each of 
these commodities, 

Q. 7. (a) Inspite of the amendment the 
benefit is practically Nil and amendment is 
more or less a dead letter in law for it rs 
impossible for the parties to prove negli¬ 
gence or even misconduct because the 
enquiries are always made by the authori¬ 
ties who are usually biased against the 
claimants. The full benefit should be 
extended to the claimants. 

(b) The provisions have not operat¬ 
ed to the disadvantage of railways but we 
advocate the narrowing the difference of 
R. R. rate" and O.R. rate to the extent of 
cost of insurance of each class of goods. 
Perhaps it would be a good thing for railway 
to provide an insurance fund and operate 
in a manner of insurance companies. In that 
case perhaps the railway risk rate would be 
preferred- R. R. rates would be preferred 
if Railways agree to accord prompt settle¬ 
ment of such cases. 

Q. 8. We consider the abolition of O.R. 
rate and suggest extensive use of R.R. rate 
for all commodities whether for smalls or 
wagon loads. 

Q: 9. We have already suggested that 
the number of classification of goods should 
be reduced to avoid this wide disparity. 

Q: 10- We advocate the extensive use of 
R.R, rate for almost all commodities and 


also reduction in the number of the classifi¬ 
cation of the goods. 

We also want R.R. rates for wagon loads 
except for traffic moving in bulk consign¬ 
ments in open wagons. 

Q: 11. Yes. The excepted articles should 
also be booked at R,R. rates and these should 
bo removed from the O.R. rate classification. 

Q : 12. No. We want the R.R. rates to be 
applied all through except for bulk con¬ 
signments in wagon loads. 

Q: 13. No. The packing conditions should 
be adhered to, to avoid damage to the 
consignments. 

Q: 14. The provisions under Section 7’2 
of the Indian Railways Act are satisfactory. 

Q: 15. Packing conditions now pres¬ 
cribed are too rigid and this should be 
thoroughly overhauled for the purpose of 
relaxation of the packing so that the makers 
can easily fulfil the same. 

Q: 16. Yes. We suggest compulsory pack¬ 
ing conditions of consignments after 
relaxation of some of the rigidities now 
prescribed. The compulsory packing con¬ 
dition should be applicable for te.xtiles. 

Q ; 17. (a) Yes. The warehouse facili¬ 
ties are considered essential prior to 
despatch and after delivery. Private firms 
as Clearing and Forwarding Agents are 
providing these facilities but are grossly 
inadequate and inefficient. 

(b) We recommend a scheme to 
be taken in this direction by Railway itsfelf. 

Q : 18. (a) The liabilities of the Railway 
should be that of like other carriers which 
are governed by the Carriers Act. The 
railway besides being a bailee should be 
insurer of the goods carried by them. 

(b) We do advocate change and 
extent of the risk should be same as of 
other carriers. 
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Q ; 19, The remedies to check theft and 
(pilferage are as follows :— 

1. Quick transit of goods. 

2. Immediate delivery on arrival at 

destination. 

8. Not tampering the original seal 
of the wagon in transit. 

4. To send smalls in wagon loads as far 

as possible. 

5. To have security police with the 

goods trains. 

6. To have stricter supervision at 

transhipment points. 

7. Surprise visit by superior officers 

in the yard and goods shed. 

8. Formation of an Advisory Committee 

with some trusted persons from the 
commercial community and with 
senior railway officials, with- power 
to enquire and report. 


Q: 20. The Railway will pay about 30% 
more if they are treated as common carri¬ 
ers. Running train thefts are common in 
case of smalls. The incidence of running 
train thefts are high in respect of textile 
goods. 

Q : 21. The general observations are that 
the claims are not generally admitted and 
full compensation is never paid. There is 
always a difference in the amount of claims 
preferred and the amount of compensation 
received even in genuine cases. There is 
abnormal delay in settlement of claims and 
these are not well attended. 

PART-111. 

Q : 1 to 12. This Chamber has no informa¬ 
tion whether any parties in Assam have 
applied to the Rates Tribunal and with 
regard to the detailed procedure of the 
Tribunals, hence we do not offer any opinion 
on this subject. 
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The present freight rates structure for 
-goods transport was introduced in 1948 and 
was evolved as a result of investigations con¬ 
ducted by a departmental committee. At 
the time the general public had not been 
given opportunity to express their view point 
•on the scope and scheme of freight rates. 
The present rate is the result of an enquiry 
in an economic background which has radi¬ 
cally changed. It ia essential to bear this 
fact in mind so that it may not be presumed 
that the existing system was an improvement 
over the system it has replaced and requires 
only minor modifications. The system re¬ 
quires close examination so as to eyolve a 
system which would pave the way for rapid 
economic development of the country. 

The first term of reference of the Commit¬ 
tee specifies the considerations which should 
be kept in view in review of the present rail¬ 
way freight rate structure and in suggesting 
modifications and they are, firstly, the need 
of a development economy, and, secondly, 
the necessity for maintaining the financial 
stability of the railways. The importance of 
the railways in avast country like India is 
great. It is the principal means of communica¬ 
tion over long as well as short distances. It 
has been rightly described as the nation’s 
life-line. With a capital of about Rs. 960 
crores and a total mileage of about 35,000 
Indian Railways are the largest national 
undertaking, and as the Planning Commis¬ 
sion has said, “Will always be one of the 
principal foundations on which the national 
economy rests." The Committee, therefore, 
need hardly emphasise the fact that both the 
obove requirements are vital considerations 
which must be constantly kept in view What 
the Committee would, however, like to point 
out is that both the questions are closely 
inter-linked and the development aspect 
11 


covers and safeguards the revenue aspect. 
With greater economic activity in the coun¬ 
try, the railways will naturally have larger 
volume of goods traffic to carry and con¬ 
sequently larger earnings. Though a com¬ 
mercial undertaking, the railways operate on 
monopoly basis. Its aim should be to earn 
more by carrying larger volume of goods at 
low rates rather than charge high rates and 
carrying smaller volume of traffic. The 
freight rate, therefore, should be such as 
will encourage movement of larger and 
larger volume of traffic and at the same 
time yield a revenue sufficient to meet 
its normal expenses, to pay reasonable 
return on capital invested and to make conr 
tribution to the General Revenues in terms 
of the Separation Convention fixed by the 
Parliament. The Committee, however, feel 
that development expenditure of the Rail¬ 
ways should not be met out of the current 
revenue. They have noted With concern 
that the Planning Commission which has 
drawn up a plan of Rs. 1125 crores for the 
development of Railways during the Second 
Plan Period has asked the Railway Board to 
find out at least Rs. 150 crores from its own 
resources which can be met only by increas*- 
ing the freight rates and the fare. For 
meeting this obligation the Railway Minister 
has already imposed a surcharge of 6i% on 
goods traffic in the budget for 1956-57. The 
Committee consider that the proposal to 
raise additional revenue to meet develop¬ 
ment expenditure is inherently unsound and 
should be desisted from. 

The Committee feel that the quality of 
service provided by the Railway has also an 
important bearing on the level of freight rate. 
The Committee regret that the quality of 
service has rapidly deteriorated in recent 
years instead of any improvement while the 
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freight rates have steadily gone up. The 
deterioration in service and consequent 
harassment can be attributed partly to 
failure of transport capacity to increase in 
proportion of the demand for transport 
facilities. The merchants have to 
wait for long periods to obtain the required 
number of wagons specially in case of lower 
priority traffic. The frequency and duration 
of booking restrictions both total and sec¬ 
tional have increased many times. The 
merchants are also now allowed reduced 
facilities for loading and unloading of goods 
and clearance of goods for which they hove 
to incur comparatively higher expenses. 
The rough and careless handling of goods 
have not lessened to any extent in spite of 
periodical P.I,.M. campaigns. The incidence 
of thefts and pilferages is ever on the 
increase and particularly the thefts labelled 
as running train thefts in which the claims 
of the parties are summarily rejected. The 
delay in transit of goods is another source 
of equally great harassment. Besides deten¬ 
tion of wagons and smalls due to unco-ordi- 
nated operational arrangements, instances 
are not lacking of deliberate detention in 
the railway premises in transit. Thus, the 
reduction in the facilities to merchants and 
deterioration in the quality of service have 
increased much more the effective burden 
on trade than what is evidenced from the 
increase in the actual freight rates. 

PART l-A 

Q; 1. (a) The changes in the freight 

structure made in 1948 in regard to general 
classification of goods were broadly two. 
The number of classes was reduced from 
16 to 15 and the commodities were reclassi¬ 
fied in which process most of the commodi¬ 
ties were upgraded by one class. The 
opportunity was also utilised to abolish many 
of the scheduled and station to station rates. 
The carrying capacity of the wagons was also 
increased and full wagon rates available in a 
large number of coses were abolished. TFie 
overall effect on trade and industry has been 
much increased in the general burden of 
freight charges. Wc are informed that 
industries like Paper, Chemicals, Vegetable 
Ghee, Cement, Oil Crushing, Sugar etc. have 
been particularly increased from 50% to 
260% as a resiilt of changes made in freight 
rates. 

(b) Another major change intro¬ 
duced in the year 1948 was the introduction 
of the principle of telescopic rates on conti¬ 
nuous mileage. Though the telescopic 
system is good in principle os also from the 
point of view of rationalisation in the freight 
rates, the basis adopted for the purpose of 
its implementation in' 1948 left much' to be 
desired. If the telescopic system is to 
produce maximum benefit, it is not only 
necessary that the number of legs should be 
judiciously fixed but also the legs should be 
properly distributed in ttio different distant 
ranges. Under the existing arrangement a 
distance of SOO miles has been fixed for the 
first and the second legs. This overlooks the 
practical realities of the situation under the 
conditions obtaining in the country at the 
present moment. Overwhelming volume of 
raw materials and finished products in our 
country move within shorter ranges. The 
average di.stance of general haul is not more 
than 100 miles which is much below the 
maximum of the first leg. • In consequence 
the introduction of telescopic rates in 1948 


increased the burden of freight on much' 
larger volume of traffic and the benefit of 
reduction in freight rate on long distance 
traffic was available only to much smaller 
volume of traffic, Tfie overall effect on 
trade and industry was to increase their 
freight charges. Its effect on the local trade 
within a radius of 75 miles has been very 
severe because for traffic upto 75 miles 
these telescopic rates are further enhanced 
by the addition of short distance charge of 
six pies per maund and the terminal charge 
of one anna per maund in case of loading 
and unloading done by the consignor and 
consignee rospectively and in those cases 
by Re. 0—1—4 per maund where loading 
and unloading are done by the railway 
themselves. The Chamber is of the view 
that if the telescopic system has to benefit 
the trade and industry, it is necessary that 
the distance range for preliminary leg be 
reduced keeping in view the average 
distance of the general haul and increasing, 
the number of legs. It is also necessary 
that graduation in the freight rates be made 
more realistic. 

(c) As pointed out above, the 
incidence of freight on introduction of the 
telescopic principle and the classification of 
goods in 1948 on short haul traffic was to 
increase the burden of freight, Ttie medium 
haul traffic also suffered the same fate due 
to upgrading in the classification and the 
adoption of unrealistic legs. Ttie adverse 
effects were aggravated by operation of 
other levies. Those are short distance 
charge, the terminal charge, the minimum 
distance charge and the overall minimum 
charge of Rs. 1-12-0 per ton. The effect of 
all these imposts has been to enhance the 
manufacturing cost of industries, since raw 
materials move within siiort distance. In the 
case of sugarcane traffic, the freight rate 
has increased 500% since 1948, If in spite 
of such heavy imposts traffic has continued 
to be available it is only due to the fact that 
there is hardly any alternative means of 
transport in the country specially for bulk 
movement of row materials, ft is necessary 
ttiat the burden of freight rates on short 
distance traffic be considerably reduced. 

Q 2. (a) & (b) The existing freights fall into 
three divisions, viz., the standard telescopic 
class, the standard telescopic wagon loads 
class and the station-to-station rates. Com¬ 
modities have been grouped into fifteen 
classes with maximum and minimum rates 
prescribed for each of them. Where, how¬ 
ever. station to station rate is fixed, the 
above rates do not apply. It has been the 
experience that though the Railway Admini¬ 
stration tias discretion to make variation in 
the rates between the maximum and the 
minimum for each class, it is disinclined to 
make use of the discretion in favour of a 
lower rate. The Administration does not 
generally favour grant of special station to 
station rates. M/S Rohtas Industries Ltd. 
applied to the Chief Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent. Eastern Railway, for station to 
station rate for traffic of Sulphuric Acid 
originating from Dalmianagar Siding to 
Calcutta, stating clearly the circumstances 
under which their Industry is placed and the 
competition which they cannot meet in 
Calcutta market due to higher rates of 
freight but the Railway declined to meet the 
request. Likewise M/S Rohtas Industries 
Ltd. made a representation for station to 
station rate for Groundnut Oil from Madras 
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to Dalmianagar Siding but Railway after 
acknowledgment of the letter and making 
preliminary enquiry for more than a year 
has neither given a negative nor affirmative 
reply. Not only this, though all the railways 
for their local traffic of Bamboo chips and 
cuts when despatched as raw materials for 
paper making have introduced floor area 
basis for purposes of charge but when M/S 
Rohtas industries Ltd. applied for a through 
rate on floor area basis for movement of 
Bamboo for stations situated on Bilaspur 
section of South Eastern Railway and pass¬ 
ing over Central and Northern Railways to 
Dalmianagar Siding on Eastern Railway, this 
floor area freight basis on permanent basis 
has not so far been granted. The Committee 
can obtain detailed information from the 
Zonal railways about the applications 
received by them for grant of station to 
station rates and how they were disposed. 
These facilities were freely granted in the 
past. Though technically the present freight 
structure has flexibility, in actual operation 
it is rigid. The Railway Administration is 
motivated more from the immediate revenue 
consideration and does not take sufficient 
account of the long term requirements of 
trade and industry. It does not quote 
experimental rates to develop traffic which 
might be discontinued when the traffic has 
fully developed. The Railway should play 
greater role in encouraging new industry 
and developing traffic than it has done hither 
to. The heads of the Commercial Depart¬ 
ment should be encouraged to exercise the 
discretion granted to them more frequently 
after investigating the requirements of such 
traffic as come forward with the request. 
This would enable the Railway to play more 
enlightened role in the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

Q. 3. (i), (ii) (a) & (b) The number of class 
rates and wagon load scales at present 
prescribed do not meetthe requirement of 
the situation. While most of the commodi¬ 
ties have been given a class rate, wagon 
load scales are available only for 80 articles. 
As the movement in wagon load is more 
economical, sufficient encouragement for 
■movement in wagon loads should be given 
and this provision for wagon load scales for 
as large a number of commodities as possi¬ 
ble would go a long way. Further the wagon 
load rates should be applied not only to the 
first three class rates but should be more 
liberally applied. In addition the grouping 
of articles under the different class heads 
should be done more scientifically and 
based on considerations of affinity. At 
present the classification is not at all scienti¬ 
fic. For instance ruled paper and ruled 
exercise book are differently charged when 
there is little difference in transportation 
characteristic, value or end use. So is 
the case with blank paper and blank paper 
exercise book. 

The progression in the class rates also 
requires readjustment. At present the rate 
is much steep after class 12. It is also 
necessary that the system of classification 
be simplified. The Committee should 
suggest reclassification of commodities in 
such groups as to place some categories of 
commodities in one class. For instance ores 
of various kinds be placed in one class 
so also agricultural produce including 
cash crops. Broadly, the Committee 


should suggest a reclassification based 
on affinity or end use of the commodity. 
The process of fixing rates for such 
revised basis of classification would 
also require careful scrutiny. While such 
rating may normally be done on the capa¬ 
city of the traffic to bear, the overriding 
needs of stimulating and assisting the pace 
of economic development must also be 
given due consideration. As regards appro¬ 
priateness and adequacy of the number of 
legs or distance range between the legs 
under the scheme of telescopic class rates, 
they will have to be judged in relation to the 
average distance over which normal move¬ 
ments take place under the existing 
conditions. The first leg at present covers 
300 miles and for this distance the rate 
is the highest. Under the existing economic 
conditions the bulk of the articles moved on 
the railways are for much shorter distances. 
It is the general experience of the trading 
public that the average distance of goods 
generally transported not more than 100 
miles. It is, therefore, essential that the 
first leg be limited to 200 miles only. 

Q; 4. As has been stated above, the 
normal movement takes place for a distance 
of 100 miles or less. The movements of 
longdistance are limited. India is, however,, 
a country of long distances and movement 
of commodities over long distances beyond 
1500 miles may be justified by circumstan¬ 
ces of an exceptional character and would 
only be reasonable that such a movement 
be not burdened with heavy freights. The 
maximum rates fixed at present are only for 
2 out of the 13 wagon load scales and for 
coal scale. There is no justification for 
limiting this facility and it should be extended 
to the remaininglwagon load scales also. The 
wagon load scales are prescribed mostly 
for essential commodities and all such com¬ 
modities should also be extended the facility 
of maximum freight. 

Q: 5. Terminal Charges-.—The Terminal 
charge is justified on the ground that it 
compensates the railway for the cost of 
additional services rendered in the trans¬ 
port of goods. It almost includes all items 
of establishment and handling expenses. 
Though this charge varied in pre-1948 
period, it has since been standardised. If 
the terminal charge is justified on the 
principle of additional service rendered it is 
obvious that it should be related to the 
q.uantum of service rendered. In case of 
traffic booked under L.U. condition the 
charge should be low. Then again at 
stations where establishment charges are 
small, the traffic should be charged less. 
These considerations are not obtaining in 
the levy of terminal charges. We are of the 
view that the bOrden of terminal charges is 
not scientifically distributed and as such it 
falls heavily on short haul traffic and is not 
related to capacity to bear. The Chamber 
is of the view that the charges levied in the 
shape of freight rate should be the overall 
charge for all services and no separate 
terminal charge should be levied. If at alt 
it is decided to retain the charge, it should 
be related to the amount of service 
rendered. 

Short Distance Charge :—Where the total 
distance of movement is less than 75 miles 
a special short distance charge is recovered' 
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for general merchandise at Re. 0-0-6 
per maund. The continuation of this levy 
lifter the introduction of telescopic system 
of freight rate cannot be justified. The short 
distance traffic under this system is already 
overburdened with heaviest rate in com¬ 
parison to long distance traffic. There is, 
therefore, no economic justification for 
continuing the short distance charge. The 
bulk of the movement of commodities 
required by industries is largely short 
distance traffic which bear heaviest freight 
under the telescopic system and imposition 
of this uneconomic charge penalises move¬ 
ment of such materials. In the context of 
impending large scale industrial develop¬ 
ment, there is a case for altogether abolish¬ 
ing this charge. 

Transhipment Charges:—fKs has been stated 
in regard to terminal charge the freight 
charges paid should be an overall charge 
which cover all services from the point of 
loading to the delivery. It is acknowledged 
that Railways have to incur additional 
expenses at break of gauge points for 
transhipment facilities. As an ideal we 
would suggest that the Railways should try to 
work under an integrated rate which should 
cover all services. The present levy of 
transhipment charges at 3 pies on smalls 
and 2 pies on wagon-loads is more in the 
nature of a surcharge than the attempt to 
recover actual expenses. The services at 
the transhipment point are far from satis¬ 
factory. The incidence of damage, theft 
and delay are high at transhipment points 
due to which the trading public suffer. The 
Railways should attempt sincerely to 
improve service at transhipment points. 
Improved methods of handling, such as 
cranes, conveyor belt, etc., should be 
introduced which will besides introducing 
efficiency reduce expenses. 

Q; 6. The Chamber considers that the 
present distance unit of one mile for charge 
is appropriate and no change is necessary. 

Q ■, 7. The minimum distance for charge 
at present is 20 miles which was raised in 
1948 from 10 miles. Short distance traffic 
being subjected to heavy freight rates there 
should be no attempt to increase the same 
by increasing the minimum distance for 
purposes of charge. As it is. even for 
booking a distance of less than 20 miles 
freight for 20 will have to be paid. There is 
increasing emphasis to locate industry as 
near the sources of raw materials as possi¬ 
ble, but the minimum distance charge will 
clearly militate against it. There is clearly 
a strong case for reducing the distance 
charge to 10 miles as in pre-1948 period. 

Q : 8. The system of charging for haulage 
of empty tank wagons used in the transport 
of liquids has no economic justification. 
Haulage back is a part of the normal duties 
of the carrier and the users should not be 
burdened with this charge. In the case of 
coal traffic large number of empties have to 
be hauled over long distances but no extra 
charge is levied for that reason. Morever 
the carrier benefitslna large measure by 
this mode of transport since it is relieved of 
the burden of handling and other services 
which it would otherwise be called upon to 
render if the liquid moved in tins or barrels. 
The incidence of claim is also much less in 
this case. On a consideration of all these, 
we are strongly in favour of abolition of the 


charge for haulage of empty tank wagons 
wherever it exists. 

Q; 9. One of the main principles of fixa¬ 
tion of freight rates is the value of the service 
rendered. This together with the transport¬ 
ation characteristic must determine the 
grouping cf commodities for purposes of 
classification. We have indicated in reply to 
an earlier question the broad lines on which 
any new classification should be attempted. 
Similarly for purposes of grouping the guid¬ 
ing consideration should not only be the 
affinity but also the end use and the price. 
The existing classification is not at all scien¬ 
tific and is mainly the outcome of the 
attempt to simplify the tariff structure and 
the commodities listed together have little 
affinity for purposes of rating. The question 
requires an expert examination and the En¬ 
quiry Committee should recommend a com¬ 
prehensive reclassification by an Expert 
Committee keeping in view the guiding prin¬ 
ciples which this Committee should frame 
on the basis of our suggestion. The classifi¬ 
cation should be revised from time to time. 

Q: 10. The question of classification has 
been dealt with in reply to earlier questions. 
Classification after all is, not an end in itself. 
The purpose is to facilitate the working and 
enforcement of a rational freight structure. 
The overriding consideration in classification 
of goods is stimulation of increased econo¬ 
mic activity by the provision of transport at 
rates which will be ultimately remunerative 
to the carrier while the economic activity 
concerned finds it within its means. The 
factors of affinity, end use, price relation, 
transportation characteristic have their own 
importance. In the existing classification 
the anomalies from the above consideration 
are too great. This question should also be 
entrusted to the Expert Committee which 
we have suggested above. 

Q: 11. The expenses to the railway in 
moving traffic in wagon load are lower than 
the cost of movement in smalls. Rightly, 
therefore, the rates for wagon load traffic is 
lower than smalls. There is no scientific 
method by which the actual cost of trans¬ 
port of the two could be evaluated in rela¬ 
tion to each other and as such no definite 
suggestions could be given about the proper 
relationship between the rates for each of 
them. Since the economy in wagon load 
movement is greater due to better utilisation 
of space and smaller operating cost, the 
rates should be made such as to encourage 
wagon-load traffic. 

Q; 12. The existing arrangement of a 
minimum charge of consignment in wagon 
loads of Rs. 1/12/- per ton on carrying capa¬ 
city of the wagons is unjustified. Wagon 
load rates have been prescribed for a limit¬ 
ed number of items and minimum weight 
limits for qualifying for a wagon-load are 
also prescribed. There is, therefore, no 
justification for this charge- The railway sys¬ 
tem is intended to cater to both higher 
rated and lower rated commodities. This 
charge should not, therefore, exist and if 
at all it is retained, it should be linked to 
the nature of the commodities carried. 

Q: 13. (a) & (b) It cannot be denied that 
movements of smalls are as essential as the 
wagon-load. All commodities cannot at all 
times move in wagon-loads. The need for 
maintaining the freight rates for smalls also 
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to the economic limit cannot be disputed. 
The minimum charge of Re. lA for smalls is 
not by any measure a burden but there is 
also not much scope for raising the same 
for all commodities. A graduated scale 
might be drawn up fixing higher minimum 
rrate for commodities of greater value. 

Q: 14. We are not in favour of raising the 
minimum weight for charge for smalls from 
seven seers. If the minimum charge for 
smalls is fixed at a graduated scale as sug¬ 
gested in reply to earlier question, then in 
effect the minimum weight will automatically 
be raised. 

Q ;15. In the tight of the earlier sugges¬ 
tion that the minimum charge may be made 
to vary with the class of commodities, it is 
felt that it is not necessary to group all 
commodities carried as smalls by goods 
trains upto a maximum rate in one class. If 
this is done it would result in disproportion¬ 
ately high charge for a lower rated commo¬ 
dity, We are, therefore, not in favour of 
any such proposal. 

Q:16. The revision in upward direction 
of the minimum weight condition for quali¬ 
fying for a wagon load rate will not in our 
opinion result in greater utilisation of 
transportation capacity. There are certain 
commodities which under present condi¬ 
tions cannot be loaded upto the prescribed 
minimum due to their inherent nature such 
as potato seed, blown glasswares etc. We 
have no objection if appropriate minimum 
weight condition for qualifying for a wagon¬ 
load rate is scientifically -determined and 
laid down, but in our view there is no scope 
for revision in the upward direction from 
time to time. 

We also do not think that adoption of the 
present class rate for wagon-load only, 
where wagon-load scale is not quoted at 
present and levying an extra charge for 
movement in smalls is conducive to the best 
interest- We have earlier suggested wagon¬ 
load rate for all commodities for which it 
does not exist at present; but it should be 
lower than the present class rates. This 
would be contrary to the basic principle of 
the wagon load rates. The rates for smalls 
should not be raised. 

A reduction in freight rates for quantities 
loaded beyond the minimum weight per 
wagon fixed for different commodities will 
be an effective inducement to loading upto 
the fullest extent the wagon actually 
supplied can hold. This will be an effective 
medium to ensure better utilization of 
transportation capacity than any of the 
above two alternatives. 

Q : 17. The economies from movement iii 
train-load are significant to the Railway 
Administration as the operating and inciden¬ 
tal costs in such movement are much less. 
As such train load rates lower than wagon 
load rates should be prescribed since by 
movements in train-loads the cost is less and 
it should be passed on to the user. Care 
should, however, be taken to ensure that the 
train load movement does not exceed a 
certain percentage of the overall transport 
facility. As this iS likely to be much bene¬ 
ficial to large industries in bringing raw 
materials and despatching finished products 
to wholesale marketing centres, it should 
freceive favourable consideration. 

12 


Q; 18. The economies in operation to the 
Railway Administration resulting from 
special express goods services are many. 
This will eliminate sorting of wagons and 
marshalling of trains saving engine cost and 
better utilization of wagons. There is, there¬ 
fore. no justification for additional levy on 
goods transported through express service. 
It is the part of the norma] duty of the 
carrier to transport the goods as expediti¬ 
ously as possible and the users should not 
be burdened. Express goods service should 
be a normal feature of the transport system 
which will eventually be advantageous to the 
Administration. We are strongly against 
levy of additional charge for express goods 
service. 

Q; 19. The Indian Railways are much 
backward in the matter of providing cranes 
for loading and unloading heavy consign- 
, rnents. Administration deny the responsi¬ 
bility to provide cranes at loading and 
unloading points and supply it only as a 
matter of additional service. We would sug¬ 
gest that in charging freight for such‘con¬ 
signments as can be loaded and unloaded 
only by cranes the charges for use of cranes 
at both ends should be included and it 
should be the responsibility of the adminis¬ 
tration to provide cranes. In case of 
detention of wagons for failure to provide 
crane in time the user should not be pena¬ 
lised in the shape of wharfage. The 
charges for supply of cranes should be 
determined on the basis of cost of the 
service only. 

Q: 20. The existing conditionslfor car¬ 
riage of live-stock are far from satisfactory. 
Though there is legal enactment for prevent¬ 
ing cruelty to animals it is surprising that the 
State owned public carrier should show 
marked disregard to the same. Attempt 
should be made to provide improved type 
of wagons in which the animals could be 
transported under humane conditions. 
Railway should look upon this traffic more 
from the social than from the revenue point 
of view and evolve a scheme for planned 
improvement on the lines of programme 
for passenger amenities. 

Q : 21. We do not agree that the overall 
charge for short distance is generally 
unremunerative. There is no adequate 
basis for this assertion. It is also not a cor¬ 
rect approach to regard short distance 
traffic as unremunerative and to attempt to 
discourage it by all possible means or divert 
it to other means of transport. The result of 
the Railway operation should be judged 
from the loss or gain from the total traffic 
carried by it. This assertion will imply that 
the railways are making undue profit on 
their long distance traffic. It is true that 
short distance traffic involves more cost to 
the Railway. But the system of telescopic 
rates has adequately recognised the 
handicap and the incidence of the rates on 
short distance traffic to that extent is already 
higher. In the context of the existing develop¬ 
ment of various means of transport of the 
country it cannot be said that alternative 
means of transport will everywhere be 
available at economic cost. The Railway 
should not as a monopoly carrier shut out 
any traffic for whatever distance it is offered. 
The Railway already charges heavier freight 
on short distance traffic. If its rates are 
higher than alternative mode of transpqrt 
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available, the traffic will naturally be divert¬ 
ed. We are also not in favour of so adjust¬ 
ing freight rates on short distance traffic as 
to divert it to alternative means of inland 
transport by roads or rivers. All the above 
three modes of transport have their own 
advantages and disadvantages. It should 
be left to the natural factors to determine 
the allocation of traffic between them. 

We are of the view that proper adjustment 
between rail, road, and water transport was 
never as urgent as it is now when we are 
facing acute shortage of transport facilities 
in the country. Attempts should no doubt 
be made for greater co-ordination with a 
view to ensuring fuller utilisation of all 
means of transport. But it should not be 
done by checks and inhibition. It should be 
left to the free play of normal factors. 

Q:22. Under the conditions obtaining in 
our country any comparison between the 
freight rates charged by the railway for short 
distance with the corresponding freight rates 
by road or water ways is merely academic 
since no effective competition between them 
exists. This would have been possible only 
if road and water transport were also 
equally developed. As the things are. the 
road transport is heavily burdened with 
crippling taxes and even if road transport 
is adequately developed in any section it 
is not in a position to offer effective com¬ 
petition. inland water transport has only 
developed to some extent in North Eastern 
India. But it is totally incapable of offering 
any competition with the railway for short 
distance traffic. Further the bulk of the 
movement for short distance falling in the 
category of industrial raw material will con¬ 
tinue to move by rail. 

Q:23. The idea underlying the sugges¬ 
tion for a freight pool naturally is to subsidise 
long distance traffic at the cost of the shorter 
haul in the same commodity. While we 
have accepted the necessity of laying down 
the maximum freight in respect of essential 
materials which move long distances by 
force of circumstances such limit does not 
imply any sacrifice on the part of short 
distance traffic. Basically any freight policy 
which would subsidise one traffic at the 
cost of another and attempt equalisation of 
freight rate incidence would be wrong. 
Location of industry in a particular place is 
determined by natural and geographical 
factors and it is not the function of the rail¬ 
way to attempt to cut in-roads into the free 
play of this factor. We are strongly against 
the suggestion. This will encourage esta¬ 
blishment of industries at great distances 
from the places where such materials are 
available due to other advantages and will 
thus involve much extra heavier burden on 
the railways when it can hardly cope with 
the same. This will also lead to collapse of 
such industries as have been established 
near the sources of these basic materials 
in spite of several other handicaps. 

Q; 24. In reply to the previous questions 
we have expressed strong disapproval of 
the principle of the freight pool. We suggest 
that the transport of jute from producing 
centres to mills should be facilitated by 
provision of station to station rates. The 
rates should be such as to counter the dis¬ 
advantage of distance. 

Q: 25, In view of our strong disapproval 


of the principle of freight pool, we do not 
consider it necessary to answer this 
question. 

Q: 26. The freight policy and the struc¬ 
ture of the railway rates will necessarily 
have to be in consonance with the larger 
policy objective underlying developmental 
schemes. While railways will have to 
function as a commercial undertaking its 
social and welfare aspect should not 
altogether be overlooked in formulating its 
rating policy and day to day administration. 
In a country of long distance like ours, 
cheap and efficient transport is a basic 
necessity in any scheme of economic 
development and making available the 
fpuits of such development to the masses. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the railway 
rating policy should be adjusted to the 
changed fiscal and economic conditions so 
as to promote rapid development. The form 
which the railway’s assistance in the 
economy should take is a matter of detail 
and will have to be determined in the 
context of a particular case. But as a matter 
of policy the railway should be empowered 
and should have discretion to extend 
concessional facilities in the case parti¬ 
cularly of new enterprise. 

Q: 27. The Committee may obtain 
factual information from the railway 
administration concerned. We here again 
like to assert our opposition to the levy of 
short distance charge. 

Q; 28. Here again it is the railway 
administration which can furnish factual' 
details. The general experience is that 
railway administration is disinclined to quote 
station to station rate on revenue ground as 
it is left mainly to their discretion. 

Q: 29. We have dealt with in reply to- 
question No. 1 the adverse effects of the 
adoption of the existing system evolved on 
the principle of telescopic rates. The 
introduction of the principle of the teles- 
copic rate on the continuous mileage basis 
should have resulted in reducing the over¬ 
all incidence of freight, but as has been 
seen the result has been otherwise. 

Q: SO. Under a telescopic system it is 
naturally assumed that the occasion for 
concessional treatment in the shape of 
station-to-station rate would be limited but 
as we have pointed out eariier the teles¬ 
copic system as worked at present is beset 
with certain handicaps, chief amorig them 
being the distance range for the first leg. 
The system of statior>to-station rate is 
intended to meet special requirement of a 
particular traffic. Such a treatment might 
be necessitated by the special importance of 
a traffic in the development of a particular 
industry. The discretion to grant conces¬ 
sional facilities to any deserving traffic is a 
necessary complement to the system of 
telescopic rates. No freight system can be 
so exact and scientific as to obviate the 
need for special facilities to meet any 
particular situation confronting any industry. 
The power to grant concessional facilities 
in the shape of station to station rate should 
be vested in the zonal administration and 
any traffic fulfilling a set of prescribed con¬ 
ditions must be granted this facility. 

Q: 31, 82 & 33. The subjects covered 
by the above three questions can be suita- 
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bly answered together. To some extent these 
questions have been answered in reply to 
earlier questions. In a country of long 
distances like ours which is under process 
of economic development it is clear that the 
role of the railway should not merely be 
confined to providing transport and recove¬ 
ring therefor an economic price in the 
shape of freight charges. 7'he Railways have 
to perform a constructive role in stimulating 
planned economic development. In view 
of the above the duty of the railway should be 
to adjust their freight structure to facilitate 
economic and industrial activity where the 
circumstances demand such assistance. If 
this involves any loss of current earning it 
should be regarded as an investment in stimu 
lating a traffic which will pay rich dividend 
when the additional traffic has been gene¬ 
rated. In short the railway rating policy 
should be so framed as to fit in the overall 
policy of national reconstruction and 
development. 

It is only proper to expect that the railway 
administration would consider it a part of its 
duty to render special assistance to the 
establishment and development of new 
industries. If this involves some sacrifice 
of current earning, this should not be ruled 
out. It must, however, be insured that the 
process of assistance to new industries does 
not work to the disadvantage of any existing 
industry. We would suggest that a high level 
machinery be set up to examine the request 
for special assistance in the matter of 
railway freight from time to time somewhat 
on the lines on which the Tariff Commission 
investigates claims for protection. The 
nature and duration of such assistance 
should be examined by such authority. 

Q : S4. We are unable to appreciate the 
suggestion that the cost of newly construct¬ 
ed railway lines in backward areas be 
recovered on the basis of inflated mileage. 
The railways charge freight on the principle 
of average cost of transport. No rebate is 
allowed when the cost is lower and no extra 
charge is made when the cost is high. 
Moreover, this ignores the basic role of the 
railway as an effective instrument in nation 
building activities, 

Q: S5 & 36. We are of the view that 
the developmental needs of the railways 
should not be met from normal freight 
earning. The freight policy should be such 
as to yield a revenue sufficient to meet 
working expenses, to pay interest charges 
on capital invested and to provide for ade¬ 
quate depreciation. As the Railways 
represent national investment of a substan¬ 
tial order and as they are also free from the 
normal tax liability there is justification for 
the freight policy providing for a reasonable 
contribution to the general revenue. The 
rehabilitation and modernisation could also 
be made a charge on revenue. The freight 
policy may be designed to cover all these 
requirements. But so far as development 
is concerned, it will be unreasonable to 
expect to meet them from current income. 
This is an item which should appropriately 
be financed from borrowing. The develop¬ 
ment programme of the railways is of the 
magnitude of Rs. 11,00 crores and no 
adjustment of freight rate could be made 
to yield such an amount within the period 
of the next five year plan. 


Q: 37. The Railways may extend to 
village and cottage industries such assis¬ 
tance as may be justified with a view to en¬ 
sure their proper development and 
operation. This assistance must not, how¬ 
ever, take the form of differential rates 
as charging differential rates for 
the same commodity produced by the 
organised industry and the cottage industry 
would present difficulty in practical applica¬ 
tion. Apart from charging differential rates 
the form which such assistance should take 
may be examined in relation to each such 
commodity. 

Q: 38. This question can be answered 
appropriately by the Railway Administra¬ 
tion. 

Q; 39. As we have suggested in earlier 
answers, one of the considerations in 
fixing freight rates should be the capacity of 
the commodity to bear the burden of the 
freight rate. Though we are not in a position 
to say which commodity is being carried 
below the cost of transport, we do not think 
it would be reasonable to insist on charging 
any such commodity a freight which would 
pay its cost of transport. This will carry with 
it a presumption that no commodity should 
be made to pay a freight which is more than 
its cost of transport. This will destroy the 
very basis of the system of telescopic rates 
and the classification of goods for purposes 
of charging freight. 

Q: 40. We do not subscribe to the view 
that in the coming years there will be large 
increase in the low rated traffic only. With 
increased economic activity and develop¬ 
ment in all spheres of life there will be 
corresponding increase in low rated as well 
as high rated goods. There may be some 
time lag in increase of high rated commo¬ 
dity but this will be only a matter of a year 
or two. It is also worth consideration 
whether low rated commodities necessarily 
yield less revenue or involve increase in 
operating cost. Such commodities mostly 
move in wagon-loads for which railways do 
not have to incur much additional cost other 
than operating expenses. This will also re¬ 
duce the burden of over head costs. We 
do not think there is any sound basis for the 
apprehension that railway revenue will: 
receive set back as a result of increase in 
low rated traffic in the next two years. 

Q: 41. We are in favour of a reasonably 
stable freight rates on commodities which 
are mainly exported. It would not be in the 
best interest of the export trade that the 
internal freight rates should also fluctuate 
in conjunction with international market con¬ 
ditions.! f, however, there arises a situation 
in the nature of a crisis temporary relief in 
the shape of concessional freight should not 
be complelely ruled out. 

Q; 42. This is a question -which can be 
answered appropriately by the Railway 
Administration. 

Q; 43. There is no positive indications 
which would justify the suggestion that 
freight rate policy has in any manner influ¬ 
enced the location and pace of develop¬ 
ment of industry and trade. 

Q: 44. This is a question which can be 
answered by management of a particular 
industry. 
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Q: 45. & 46. These questions may be 
answered by specialised agencies operating 
in the agricultural sector. 

Q: 47. We do not subscribe to the view 
that any special facility in rates is necessary 
to enable the small agriculturist who cannot 
afford to take advantage of wagon load rotes 
to dispose of his produce at a reasonable 
rate. The Railway also should not under¬ 
take to provide warehousing facility. Efforts 
are already being made by other agencies 
to provide warehousing facilities. 'I'his is a 
field in which co-operative endeavour pro¬ 
mises to have large scope and be tried. 


Q: 48, 49 & 50. It will be premature at 
this stage to assess the likely increase in 
traffic as a result of planned development. 

Q: 51, 52 & 58. Besides the general 
observation that there is likely to be approxi¬ 
mately cS5% increase in goods traffic in the 
course of the next Five Years, no specific 
details could be given at this stage. 

Q: 54 & 55. The general considerations 
governing the formulation of a scientific 
freight policy have been set forth in our preli¬ 
minary observation and in reply to different 
questions. 


BOMBAY 


BomtaL) Cli amtep of Commerce, 


Bumliai 


GENERAL. 


(1) Rates for full wagon-loads ; For many 
commodities no wagon-load rates have been 
fixed, It is suggested that there is no 
justification for this failure and that the 
provision of wagon-load rates for as many 
commodities as possible would not only be 
of assistance to trade but would also benefit 
the railways in that it would encourage the 
bulk movement of commodities and would 
thus result in a better utilisation of wagons 
and a reduction of the additional handling 
and expense which are involved in small 
consignments. 

(2) Statlon-to-Station rates-. A more liberal 
excercise by the railways of their powers 
to introduce station-to-station rates would en¬ 
courage the movement of goods in bulk from 
manufacturing centres to points of distri¬ 
bution. 

(8) Freight Rates on Manganese ore : It is 
submitted that there is a strong case for a 
reduction in freight rates on manganese ore. 
This case will be evident from the following 
tables which, in respect of the years 1948 to 
1954, show the F.A.S. prices of high grade 
ore at Bombay and Mormugoa as compared 
with the contemporary freight rates from the 
producing centres:— 

Freight Rates from 
F.A.S. Bombay Ramtek (Nagpur) 

Price of High (Central Rly.)to 

Grade Ore. Bombay per Ton 

(Exclusive of (Madhya Pradesh 

Export Duty) Ore.) 

per ton. per ton. 

1_ 1-1948 Rs. 77/- Rs. 11 U 0 

1~ 5—1948 77/- 14 7 8 

11— 6—1948 100/- 19 15 4 

1— 1—1951 122/- 21 13 9 

1— 9—1951 122/- 22 4 9 

1952 138/- 22 4 9 

1963 175/. 22 4 9 

1954 85/- 22 4 9 


F.A.S. Bombay Freight Rates from 
Price of High Ghampaner Rd. 
Grade Ore. (W.Rly.) to Bombay 
(Exclusive of per ton 

Export Duty) (Gujerat Ores.) 



per ton. 


per ton. 

1948 

Rs, 89/. 

Rs. 7 

10 

6 

1950 

89/- 

10 

10 

2 



13 

3 

0 

1951 

108/- 

15 

14 

1 

1952 

132/- 

15 

14 

1 

1963 

145/- 

16 

14 

1 

1964 

95/- 

16 

14 

1 


F.A.S. Mormugoa Freight Rates from 
Price of Ore. Dandeli (S. Rly ) to 
Mormugoa Harbour. 




per ton. 


per ton. 

1948 

Rs. 28 

13 

6 

Rs. 8 

2 6 

1950 


— 




1961 


— 


14 

8 0 

1962 

80 

0 

0 

14 

8 0 

1963 

90 

0 

0 

14 

8 0 

1954 

<30 

0 

0 

14 

8 0 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen ' 
that the manganese ore trad^ enjoyed 
prosperous conditions from 1901 to 1953, 
very largely as a result of the Korean war 
and of American stock-filing operations. 
These factors are no longer operative how¬ 
ever and in addition new sources of manga¬ 
nese have been exploited in South America 
and West Africa, while Russia, after an 
absence of 15 years, has re-entered the 
international market as a large-scale 
producer. The result has been that the 
manganese ore trade underwent a slump 
in 1954 and that the future prospects of 
Indian Manganese ore are threatened by 
competition from sources of supply which 
are more conveniently situated in relation 
to the consuming countries in America 
and Western Europe. 

When the trade was enjoying its tempor¬ 
ary boom during the Korean war years, the 
railway freight rates, as will be seen from 
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ithe above figures, were very steeply 
increased. They have not subsequently 
.been reduced however to correspond with 
.the recession in prices, and the result is that 
freight costs are now a very considerable 
embarrassment to the competitiveness of 
Indian ore. The Chamber would point out 
in this connection that it has apparently 
always been recognised by the railways that 
the tariff rates for manganese ore were more 
than the trade could bear and that prior to 
1948 it was the invariable practice of the 
railways to grant a substantial concession 
on the tariff rates. The present fierce com¬ 
petition and depression in the trade makes 
it desirable that the increased freight rates 
which were introduced from 1948 onwards 
should be substantially reduced in the 
interests of maintaining India’s competitive 
•ability in international markets and safe¬ 
guarding the trade’s future prospects. 

4. Coal Shortages: Losses occasioned 
by pilferage or otherwise are particularly 
serious in the case of coal consignments. 
It frequently happens that, apart from tran¬ 
shipment from broad to narrow gauge, coal 
has to be transhipped from one wagon to 
another during the course of transit, pre¬ 
sumably because the original wagon be¬ 
comes unserviceable. It is inevitable that 
such transhipment should result in some 
shortages and formerly the railways were 
prepared to make good any shortages in 
excess of 10%. Apparently however on the 
ground that' coal is consigned at owner’s 
risk, the railways now-a-days refuse to 
accept any liability for these losses. 

The Chamber would submit that it is un¬ 
fair that railway users should have to bear 
the heavy losses which occur when coal is 
transhipped. It would point out that coal 
stands in a class by itself and is subject to a 
special tariff and that the fact that it is con¬ 
signed at O.R. is nothing new and did not 
formerly prevent the railways accepting 
liability for transhipment lasses. In the 
'Chamber’s opinion therefore, it is only fair 
that the railways should agree to make 
good, either in cash or kind, losses in excess 
of 5%. 

PART l-A. 

Q: 1. (a) There have been no appreciable 
changes resulting from the revised freight 
structure of 1946. 

(b) Yes. The Chamber is not aware 
of any particu'ar instances where the adop¬ 
tion of this principle has had an adverse 
effect. 

(c) The Chamber is not aware of 
any effect in this connection. 

Q: 2. (a) The present arrangements are 
not sufficiently flexible. 

(b) The Railway Administrations do 
Biot appear to exercise their discretion. 

Q;8, (i) No. Both class rates and wagon 
load scales should be related to 
the value of the commodities. 

(ii) (a) The basis of standard teles¬ 
copic wagon-load scales should 
be placed on the same mileage 
principle as for class rates, i.e. 
800/300 plus. 


(b) In the absence of statistics 
the Chamber is unable to offer 
any comments. 

Q:4. As there is so little traffic beyond 
1,500 miles the maximum should be 
abolished or should be introduced for the 
remaining wagon-load scales also. 

Q: 5, (i) The principle of a separate levy 
of terminal charge is inequitable 
and therefore should be discon¬ 
tinued. 

(ii) The principle of the 'short 
distance’ charge should remain. 

(iii) The transhipment charge should 
be abolished. 

It is not anticipated that any appreciable 
loss in revenue would be entailed in imple¬ 
menting the suggestions made above, 

Q: 6. It is recommended that there 
should be no change in the present distance 
unit for charge. 

Q: 7. There is no case for any altera¬ 
tion. 

Q: 8. The empty haulage charge should 
be abolished. 

Q; 9. No objection. 

Q : 10. The present general classification 
of goods traffic is unscientific and unsystem¬ 
atic and, in the Chamber’s opinion, should 
be thoroughly overhauled in consultation 
with affected interests. The present class- 
sification is intended to be based on what 
are called the transportation characteristics 
of the goods concerned, but in fact it is the 
outcome of a long process of evolution and 
it is doubtful if it does in reality adhere to 
any formula or scientific principle. As a 
result, commodities are suject to extremely 
odd and irrational groupings. 

To illustrate the deficiencies of the present 
rates structure, the Chamber would quote 
the case of ''/anaspati, Butter and Ghee 
which are all grouped under Class 10 RR 
and Class 8 OR. Vanaspati is an essential 
article of food which is used throughout the 
country and the present annual production 
is about 250 000 tons ; both Ghee and Butter, 
on the other hand, are in a price range 
which makes them a semi-luxury article and 
the trade in them is mere fraction of the 
Vanaspati trade. The rating of all the three 
commodities on a similar basis is therefore 
incongruous, 

Q: 11. Consignments in bulk should be 
carried at lower rates than ‘smalls’, and 
therefore there should be wagon-load rates 
for all commodities. 

Q: 12. The minimum charge needs no 
revision. 

Q; IS. The minimum charge needs no 
revision. 

I 

Q: 14, It is recommended that the 
minimum weight be raised to 20 seers. 

Q . 15, The Chamber does not favour any 
change if this means increasing the present 
level of rates, 

Q ; 16. (i) There should not be any revision 
in the upward direction, 

(ii) The present class rates for 
‘smalls’ should be retained and 
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wagon-load rates introduced for 
all commodities for which there 
are at present no wagon-load 
rates. 

(iii) The Chamber is in favour of this 
suggestion. 

Q: 17. The introduction of ‘train load 
rates’is desirable and it would encourage 
co-operation among users to synchronise 
their consignments in the interest of 
economy. 

Q: 18. The Chamber does not advocate 
an additional charge. 

Q : 19. The Chamber has no suggestions 
to make regarding the conditions of supply, 
but urges that cranes should be provided at 
all important Stations and that rates should 
be uniform on all Railways as far as practi¬ 
cable. 

Q : 21. (a, b & c). The Chamber does not 
favour any revision of the existing rules and 
charges. Where alternative modes of trans¬ 
port are available, merchants do resort to 
them, especially when there is a stringency 
of wagons, but this should be a matter of 
choice and not made compulsory. 

Q; 22. The Chamber has insufficient 
information on this point. 

Q: 2S. The creation of a freight pool for 
some commodities so as to keep uniform 
the freight rates irrespective of distance is 
not advocated. 

Q. 26, The Chamber advocates lower 
freight rates to further the economic 
progress of the country. 

Q:27. The Chamber has been informed 
that requests were made to the Railways 
to waive the ‘short distance’ charge for 
large-scale movements of (1) limestone from 
Sitarampuram to Tadepalli on the Southern 
Railway, (2) limestone and clay from 
Ranavao to Porbandar Docks and from 
Okhamadi to Dwarka on the Western Rail¬ 
way & (3) limestone from Kailaras and Samai 
to Banmourgaon on the Central Railway. 
The requests were conceded in the case of 
items 1 & 2, but refused by the Central Rail¬ 
way in the case of item 3 without assigning 
any reason therefor and an appeal to 
the Railway Board in the matter proved 
fruitless. 

Q: 29. See answer to Question 1 (b), 

Q. 30. The Chamber is in agreement 
with the suggestion that station-to-station 
rates should be revived so as to foster the 
development of new industries and to assist 
export trade. The volume of business 
offered should be the criterion by which to 
decide the quantum of tfie station-to-station 
rates. 

Q: 31. It is agreed that the railway freight 
rate policy should not be based solely on 
consideration of the economics of trans¬ 
portation and the needs of railway finance. 
The Railways should be prepared to ration¬ 
alise their freight structure in the interest of 
the development of the country’s industries. 

Q: 32. No. 


Q : 33. Assistance should be rendered to 
newly planned industries, but through 
means other than the fixation of freight 
rates. The Chamber would advocate spe¬ 
cial consideration being shown for the eco¬ 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
areas, but again through means other than 
the fixation of freight rates. 

Q: 34. No extra charge should be made tO' 
the public or trade in order to make un- 
remunerative or new lines pay. The Govern¬ 
ment should reimburse the Railways for any 
loss the latter may incur and they should 
also carry out periodical examinations to 
ascertain the reasons why the line is un- 
remunerative and if necessary, close it 
down. 

Q ; 36. All the surplus revenue should be 
directly allocated to progressive improve¬ 
ment in the standard of railway services. 

38. It is understood that ceiling prices are 
fixed with reference to existing freight rates 
and that therefore no adjustment of rates 
would follow from the fixation of ceiling, 
prices. 

Q: 39. The Chamber is not aware of any 
particular instance of this kind, but in princi¬ 
ple it considers that goods should be carried 
only at economical rates. 

Q ; 40. As the items of expenditure mention¬ 
ed are of the class ordinarily chargeable to 
current revenue, it is considered that they 
should be met out of the increased revenue 
accruing from the additional traffic and that 
there should be no increase in freight rates 
to meet these charges. 

Q : 41. The adjustment of a flexjble rate 
should be made both ways, and for this pur¬ 
pose the Railways should be constantly in 
close contact with a representative body of 
the Export Trade. The co-ordination 
between the two should be complete, 

Q . 42, The Chamber would'mention in par¬ 
ticular that post-war congestion in the docks 
and the aggravation of shipping difficulties 
are reflected in the quantum of goods now 
carried by rail ; and another major factor is, 
of course, the post-war increase in produc¬ 
tion. 

Q : 54. In ’.principle a distinction should 
always be made between bulk movement 
and smalls. The freight structure should be 
so framed as to enable consignors to ascer¬ 
tain readily the actual inclusive rate per 
maund per mile for any particular com¬ 
modity over any particular journey. 

PART II. 

Q : 2. (a) No exact extent can be judged,, 
but insurance over and above the higher 
freight rates is effected in cases where the 
goods are intrinsically of higher value and 
more than ordinarily liable to theft, pilferage 
and damage. Moreover, inasmuch as Rail¬ 
ways do not accept responsibility in the case 
of claims arising out of thefts from running 
trains and in the case of fire, consignors are 
obliged to resort to private insurance in 
spite of effecting despatches at Railway 
Risk. 

(b) All kinds of risks, uiz., theft, pilfer¬ 
age, non-delivery, damage, breakage, burst¬ 
ing of bags, leakage due to breakage of 
bottles, rain water damage and strike, riot 
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and civil commotion. The rate of premium 
varies from i% to 1% in the case of ordinary 
goods, but can rise to 5% or 6% in the case 
of especially fragile commodities such as 
bottles, glassware, etc. 

Q:7. (a) Theoretically there is no doubt 
that there should result a benefit from the 
alteration, but in practice it is not possible 
for a consignor to prove negligence on the 
part of the Railways and consequently the 
benefit to the trading public is nil. More¬ 
over, the statutory duty of the railways, 
under Section 74-D of the Railways Act. to 
disclose how the consignment was dealt 
with throughout its journey is in practice 
never fulfilled. 

(b) In accordance with the answer 
to 7 (a) above, it is not understood how these 
provisions could have operated to the dis¬ 
advantage of the railways. 

Q; 8. The Owner’s Risk liability should be 
abolished and the differentiation in rates be 
applied on a weight and/or volume basis, 

Q: 9. See answer to 8 above. 

0 ; 10. It is considered desirable that— 

(a) Owner’s Risk classification be with¬ 
drawn for all commodities. 

(b) The present Railway Risk rates be 
.retained for smalls. 

(c) Bulk rates at Railway Risk be intro¬ 
duced for all commodities. 

(d) These bulk rates be a fixed percen¬ 
tage lower than the rates for smalls. 

Q: 11. See answer to 10 above. 

Q: 12. It is agreed that railways should 
accept goods for transport at railway risk 
only. The trade should not have an option 
to relieve the railways of any portion of their 
risk under any circumstances or conditions 
whatsoever. 

Q; 18. As it advocates that consignments 
should be carried at Railway Risk only for 


all commodities the Chamber is opposed to 
any relaxation in packing conditions; but 
the existing packing conditions should be 
radically revised as most of them are now 
totally obsolete. 

Q: 14. Section 72-A provides no relief to 
the sender of the goods as it does not speci¬ 
fically state any safeguard or relief to the 
sender of the goods. It should be revised. 

Q: 15 & 16. In view of the recommenda¬ 
tion that all carriage should be at Railway 
Risk it is thought only fair that railways 
should laydown different packing conditions 
for different commodities, in consultation 
with the trade, and these conditions should 
be enforced strictly by the railways. 

Q; 17. (a) Ancillary booking centres 
should be provided in cities as parcel offices 
and passage booking centres. Goods 
should be accepted at these centres and 
moved to goods sheds at the Railways’ own 
convenience. The provision of warehouse 
space would not serve any useful purpose. 

Q: 18. (a) The Chamber is not iti favour 
of the continuance of this provision and 
advocates that the Railways should assume 
the liability of a common carrier. 

Q: 19. A specially trained police force, 
condign punishment of the delinquent, insist¬ 
ence on sound packing, payment of reward 
to the informer, and immediate closure of 
all avenues open to the thief or pilferer as 
soon as a case is detected, are measures 
which would help to meet the situation. 
Moreover, the assumption by the Railways 
of the liability of a common carrier would 
act as an effective incentive for the preven¬ 
tion of loss and damages. 

The Chamber would also urge a prompt 
and thorough implementation of the Railway 
Corruption Enquiry Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations. 

Q: 21, Disposal of claims should be ex¬ 
peditious. 
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lam directed by the Committee of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber to submit this 
Memorandum on the Questionnaire issued 
by the Railway Freight Structure Enquiry 
Committee. My Committee have very care¬ 
fully considered the questions listed in the 
questionnaire in the background of the 
factors determining Government’s Railway 
Policy and in the historical perspective of 
the evolution of the present freight structure 
as a part of that policy. In view of the 
importance of designing a sound freight 
structure policy which has been recognised 
by the Railway Ministry as an indispensable 


condition in the growth of the country’s 
economy on proper lines as envisaged in 
the scheme of Planning, my Committee 
consider it necessary to offer a few prelimi¬ 
nary observations on the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples that should determine Railway Policy 
in India in general and the structure of 
freight rates in particular. They emphasize 
that it is very necessary that in working out 
the details of the freight structure, these 
principles should be prominently borne in 
mind and the process of realising the wider 
objectives of the economic policy of the 
country, particularly in the sphere of 



planned development, should be strengthen¬ 
ed and stimulated by a purposive Railway 
Freight Policy. 

The Railways are the largest asset of 
the nation. The principles on which they 
operate, the efficiency with which they 
function and the speed with which they 
adjust themselves to the requirements of 
the developing economy are all of great 
importance in the evaluation of the services 
of the working of this asset to the nation. 
The Railways are also an essential public 
utility undertaking. My Committee, there¬ 
fore, submit that the three basic factors 
which should determine railway policy and 
the structure of freights are : 

(i) the requirements of a developing 
economy, 

(ii) the utility of the service lo tfie pub¬ 
lic, and 

(iii) the commercial value of the servi¬ 
ces. 

There must obviously be an adjustment 
between those throe requirements in siich 
a manner that the Railways are ensured 
financial stability, the users are satisfied 
with the adequacy, efficiency and cost of 
tho service and the nation is helped to 
march on tho road to increased industrial 
and trade activity. My Committee empha¬ 
size that in the operation of the Railways as 
a national concern, the commercial princi¬ 
ples should, no doubt, be strictly adhered 
to in obtaining stable and satisfactory 
results, but at the same time financial ex¬ 
pediency should be limited by the two other 
fundamental factors of efficient and econo¬ 
mic services to users of different categories. 
Any maladjustment in the scale of rates and 
charges for the carriage of goods traffic, or 
the lack of a properly designed framework 
of freight rates, would not only seriously 
hamper the growth of trade and industry 
and thereby the rate of economic develop¬ 
ment, but would also affect the financial 
position of the Indian Railways, who derive 
a substantial part of their revenues from 
such traffic, the annual goods freight earn¬ 
ings averaging about Rs. 150 crores. 
Therefore, in reviewing the working of the 
structure offreightsas at present operating 
and in formulating tho new policy, the factor 
of revenue alone should not be the main 
or the dominant criterion. The emphasis 
should be on the Railways being geared up 
to subserve the larger objective of facilita¬ 
ting planned development. 

Before the revision of 1948 trade and 
industry were not given an opportunity to 
express their viewpoint on the scope and 
scheme of charges. As such, the present 
rate structure is the result of an investiga¬ 
tion by a Departmental Committee in an 
economic background which has radically 
changed. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind so that it should not be presumed that 
the present structure has been an improve¬ 
ment and therefore requires only specific 
adjustments to suit particular cases. The 
position requires to be reviewed as a whole 
and in the context of the over -riding need to 
accelerate the pace and tempo of develop¬ 
ment. 

The 1948 revision has mainly aimed at 
simplification and rationalisation of the pre¬ 
vious rates structure inter alia by standardisa¬ 
tion of charges over the newly nationalised 


Indian Railways. Telescopic rates on a 
continuous mileage basis, irrespective of rail 
way boundaries, were introduced for the 
first time, the unit charge declining with 
increase in distance. While in principle the 
telescopic rate is sound, in the process of 
application the beneficial effects of the new 
system of rating have been nullified. In the 
last six years of its operation it has adver¬ 
sely affected trade and industry by increas¬ 
ing the burden of charges. Firstly, the 
distance of haulage and the length of the 
first leg have not been determined with due 
regard to the normal movement of goods 
traffic in India. The additional imposts have 
increased the overall burden on short-dis¬ 
tance traffic. The restriction of the facility 
of station-to'station rates has increased the 
charges for industries and factories which 
were previously dependent on such rates on 
a concessional basis. There have been no 
experimental rates at all since 1948. 
Secondly, the principle of classification of 
commodities has ignored the value of the 
goods and the capacity of the latter to bear 
the cost. Almost all the commodities have 
been upgraded and the increase in class 
rates has directly increased the charges. 
Thirdly, the significance of special rates has 
been overlooked. Thus the new structure 
has become so rigid in application that it 
cannot satisfy the urgent demands of a 
dynamic economy, set to grow at a defined 
rate of development. 

While my Committee have pointed out at 
appropriate places in the Memorandum the 
deficiencies in the existing structure and the 
needs of the situation, they would like to point 
out here the essential considerations which 
should weigh with the Departmental authori¬ 
ties in determining and applying the freight 
structure. 

, The experimental rates are not merely 
concessional or preferential which involve 
permanent loss to railways. These are 
mostly developmental rates which industries 
in their infancy require by way of assistance 
up to a period. These rates should form an 
integral part of the rates policy and can be 
dispensed with when specific industries 
which receive these rates grow up. The 
development rates are an essential method 
by which transport policy can be geared to 
the need of an expanding economy. My 
Committee therefore are of the view that 
during the second period of the Plan, a 
liberal use of the method of special rates 
would go a long way in the railway services 
being able to assist the development of 
industries. My Committee have also pointed 
out in the Memorandum how the movement 
of essential raw materials to industries tias 
to be borne at high cost under the present 
structure. I n the regional distribution of now 
industries, tfiere would be need for charging 
appropriately low rates for the movement of 
raw materials as well as for short distances. 
Short-distance traffic has been burdened 
by an increase in rates over short distances 
on account of the telescopic rotes, the 
continuation of tho short-distance charge 
and standardised terminal, the incidence of 
which is heavy on short-distance traffic. Any 
rigidity in the working out of standard rates 
or uniformity in classification will be highly 
detrimental to the interest of growing 
industries. 

It may be necessary sometimes for the 
railways to carry traffic at loss as in the case 
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of the livestock or strategic goods in the 
interests of national economic development. 
Such losses reflect the utility characteristic 
of the railways which has been often lost 
sight of in fixing the freiglit rates or classify¬ 
ing the goods. The freight structure of the 
railways cannot always work on the principle 
of average cost while the element of dif¬ 
ferential capacity to bear the cost and the 
differences in the necessity for movement 
of goods traffic exist. Therefore, my Com¬ 
mittee urge that in this formative period of 
Planning, ttu.^ structure of rates should be 
left flexible, simple and non-discriminating 
and satisfy the strategic needs of the country 
in the movement of essential supplies for in¬ 
dustrial development and expansion of our 
foreign trade. 

The grievance that the existing freight struc¬ 
ture is rigid and does not adequately provide 
for (ixtending special consideration for 
meeting the exigencies oftfie requirements 
of particular industrial movements is again 
reflected in the fact that the Tariff Com¬ 
mission from time to tim'e, while examining 
the case for assistance to specific indus- 
Iries, had occasion in ttie past to be 
outspoken in their recommendations in 
I’egard to the freight structure as applying to 
the particluar industry proving to be a handi¬ 
cap in its proper development and consoli¬ 
dation. In a developing economy, therefore, 
it would be necessary to give due emphasis 
to the fact of the railway freiglit structure 
and its administration being made sufficiently 
flexible, so as to meet the exigencies of the 
requirements of particular movements. 
Whether the powers in regard to the exten¬ 
sion of concessional facilities for efforts parti¬ 
cularly of a pioneering character, are to be 
exorcised on the basis of a review of tfie 
circumstances of the case by the Railway- 
Head - quarters or by (tie Commercial Head 
of the particular Railway Administration is 
a matter of detail. The main issue is that the 
duty and responsibility of the Railways to 
render such, special assistance should be 
explicitly r e c o g 11 i s e d. 

In concluding the pi’oliminary observa¬ 
tions, niy Committee would like to stress 
that the present outlook of tlie Railw'ay 
Administration in focussing the investigation 
on the financial implications of any revision 
in the freight structure should change and a 
bold and constructive policy wath a com¬ 
prehension of all the factors w'hich influence 
the froighl structure should be adopted. In 
their view' the broad determinants of a 
sound freight structure are : 

{.11 stable revenues to meet the operat¬ 
ing cost of railways including depre¬ 
ciation and reasonable reserves, 

(2) Gieation of opportunities for in¬ 
creased volume of traffic and 

progressively larger oarnings,through 
the institution of developmental rates 
and the exploration of ancillary 

activities which can be undertaken 
by railways, and 

(8) efficiency in the movenient of traffic 
within a specified time and in the 
porformaiice of the service. 

My Committee hope that the Railway 

Hreight Structure Enquiry Committee will 
give their most careful consideration to the 
general background of the conditions of 
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economic development in the country in 
deciding the most suitable policy of freight 
structure. 

PART l-A. 

Q ; 1. (a), (b) & (c) The changes in regard 
to the general classification of goods 
effected in 1948 were broadly twb-fold. The 
number of classes was reduced fror-n 16 to 
15. The commodities were also re-classified 
under tlie revised scheme. In effect, in ttie 
process of re-classification most of the 
commodities were upgraded by one class. 
At tlie same time,. in the process of the 
implementation of tlie scheme, many of the 
scfieduled and station-to-station rates pre¬ 
viously in force were abolished. Cumula¬ 
tively. the result was an increase in the 
general incidence of freight charges. 

The second major change introduced in 
the year 1948 was tlie adoption of tfie 
principle of telescopic rates on continuous 
mileage. While basically the telescopic 
system of charging has much to commend 
itself, both from the point of view of the 
underlying principle as also from that of the 
rationale.of rating, the basis adopted for the 
purpose of its implementation in our rating 
system left much to be desired. The benefit 
of the telescopic principle depends largely 
not merely on the number of legs for the 
purpose of the variation in the rates of 
charges, but also on the distribution of those 
legs in the different distance ranges. Under 
the arrangement in force, a distance of 
300 miles each has been fixed for both the 
first and second legs. In the fixation of the 
above ranges of distances, the practical 
realities of the situation obtaining in the 
country in regard to the normal haulage of 
day-to-day requirements of materials do not 
seem to fiave been given adequate 
emphasis. The average distance of general 
haul is very much below the range of the 
first leg. Particularly in respect of move¬ 
ment of industrial requirements both the 
raw materials required for manufacture or 
fabrication as also the finished products 
requiring to be moved to consuming centres 
have generally to be hauled for relatively 
shorter distances. It would be correct to 
say that in a large majority of such cases, the 
movement is not for a distance of over 
100 miles. It follows, as a matter of course, 
that as the bulk of movements is within the 
range of the first leg and as in respect of 
such traffic the lower incidence of the 
telescopic principio does not accrue, the 
introduction of the new system has not, 
on the whole, been of practical advantage. 
Thus, short distance traffic has come to be 
penalised in a two-fold manner as a result 
of the 1948 changes. The resfiuffling of the 
classification led to an element of upgrad¬ 
ing. The introduction of tfie telescopic 
principle with a high distance range for the 
preliminary leg made the cost of transport 
for the bulk of movements higher. If the 
telescopic principle is to prevail and 
continue, the remedy seems to bo in 
reducing the distance range for the prelimi¬ 
nary legs, increasing the number of legs 
and making the graduation in the rates more 
realistic. 

As referred to earlier, the revised struc¬ 
ture of freight had the effect of increasing 
the cost of short and medium haul traffic. 
The fiandicap on short distance traffic 
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has further been aggravated by the opera¬ 
tion of other imposts and levies. These 
levies are the short distance charge, the 
standard terminal charge, the minimum 
distance charge and lastly the overall 
minimum charge of Rs. 1/12 per ton. The 
cumulative effect of all these charges on 
short distance traffic has been to increase 
the overall cost of transport and thereby 
increase the cost structure particularly 
in manufacturing activities. It might be 
argued that, notwithstanding this increase, 
there has* not been any considerable 
diversion of traffic and that, so far as the 
railways arc concerned, the tonnage carried 
has been on the increase. I he position is 
due to the absence of effective means of 
altprnative transport. There have been 
limitations and handicaps in the way of 
increased use of road transport for supple¬ 
menting tfie transport requirements of the 
community. When the choice of the user 
of transport is restricted by a variety of 
inhibiting factors, the maintenance of exist¬ 
ing volume of traffic or even its increase 
should not be adduced as an argument 
justifying the reasonableness of the prevail¬ 
ing level of charges. 

An attempt is made hereunder to indicate 
by instances the effect of the 1948 revision. 

(i) A cement factory was established 
atSikka, Saurashtra. on the basis 
of the facilities offered by the 
then damnagar & Dwarka Railway, 
the most important of which were 
the concession in freight rates 
allowed for raw mater'ials. The 
rates were successively increased 
when the then damnagar-Ciwarka 
Railways were merged in the 
Saurashtra Railways and when the 
latter, in turn, were merged with 
the Indian Railways. The rate 

Bhatia to Sikka (a distance 
of od miles) as in force on the 
^anrifiagar'Dwarka Railway was 
Rs. 1/8 per ton while the increased 
rate prevailing from 1-4-1950 
works out to Rs. 4/14 per ton, i.e., 
ail increase of 800%. 

(ii) The introduction of revised rates 
and the abolition of statioii-to- 

rates hav'e seriously 
affected the transport costs for 
sugar, as will be evident from the 
undermentioned details; 

FTOm To Old Rales New rates 

per maund per maund 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Dalmianagar Howrah 0 8 9 1 1 9 

Sachara 15 0 2 7 8 

Rampur 12 6 2 5 5 

Simultaneously cane transport rates also 
went up considerably. Thus while the 
previous rates were Rs. 11/4 per truck of 
sugarcane irrespective of capacity upto 25 
miles and Rs. 12/6 per truck from 25 to 85 
miles, the riew rate quoted was Rs, 39 per 
truck of 22 tons capacity upto 49 miles. 

In the case particularly of short distance 
movements, of say about 10 miles, the 
increase was of the order of about 700%. 

(iii)A chemical factory set up at 
Mithapur was given special rates 
for conveying their products to 


Okha at a distance of 7 miles. 

The increase in rates for the 
different products is os below: 

Product Old Rates New Rates 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Soda Ash ... 0 1 5 0 2 11 

Caustic Soda ... 0 1 5 0 2 .71 

Bleaching Powder 0 1 6 0 2 10 
Hydrochloric Acid 0 2 6 0 5 5 
l-iquid Chlorine ... 0 1 3 0 3 10 

In the case of Magnesium Chloride 
industry, the incidence of the freight 
charges on the raw materials used in the 
process of manufacture as also in trans¬ 
porting finished products, particularly to 
rnarket centres, has been found to bf? very 
high. The [inquiry Committee may obtain 
from the undertaking concerned tlio details 
relating to the grievance of this industry so 
far as the burden of the railway freight 
charges is concerned. Paper, tobacco, 
cotton, timber etc. are some of tlie other 
items and commodities on which the inci¬ 
dence of the revised structure is found to 
be pressing heavily. I'lio respective trade 
and industrial interests, it is hoped, will 
furnish the Enquiry Committee with specific 
instances in their respective spheres, illus¬ 
trating the scope and range of the increase 
after 1948. (See Statement anne.xed ) 

Q: 2. (a) At present tlie rates fall into 
three divisions, uiz, the standard telescopic 
class, the standard telescopic wagon loads 
class and the station-to-station rates. Com¬ 
modities have been grouped into 15 classes 
and for each class maNcirnum and minimum 
rates have been prescribed. The grouping of 
commodities into classes is for the purpose 
of arriving at the rate to be chargecT where 
no station-to-station rate is fi.xed. 

Although, thus there is provision for vari¬ 
ation in the rate between the maximum and 
minimum for each class, in actual practice, 
the Railway Adminin.stration is generally 
disinclined to exercise the discretion in 
favour of a lower rate even within the maxi- 
mum-minimum range. In the same manner, 
although there is a general provision for the 
grant of special station-to -station rate 
facility, the Administratioii generally does 
not favour tlie grant of such special facilities 
save for exceptional cases. The facility of 
station-to-station rale was previously being 
granted more freely. Although technically 
the present structure and arrangenient may 
imply an element of flexibility, in actual 
application and practice it can more or less 
be said to be working in a rigid manner. It 
is also the general feeling that the Railway 
Administration when they were under 
Company Management had vested in the 
man on the spot greater powers of discre¬ 
tion. The ComrTiorcial Department of the 
Railways used to vary the rates to suit the 
exigencies of particular situations confront¬ 
ing a trade or indusfr.v. The Railways were 
also then in a position to quote experimen¬ 
tally concession rates as also to hold out 
promise of additional concession when in¬ 
creased traffic materialised. The conces¬ 
sion given on the basis of expectations of 
increased traffic could similarly be with¬ 
drawn when such expectations were not 
realised. It would appear that after 1948 
the system of quoting experimental rates 
either to attract traffic or to encourage the 
same has been discontinued. 
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In Ol der that the rate structure may work 
in a flexible manner the Commercial Depart¬ 
ments of the Railways should be encouraged 
to exercise their discretion in a free and 
practical manner and should be given 
powers to investigate the position and con¬ 
dition of a particular traffic and grant 
concessional terms, within of course pres¬ 
cribed limits, for nursing or encouraging 
such traffic. The fear that the Officers 
above may question the wisdom or appro¬ 
priateness of any concession is, it is feared, 
coming in the way of those in charge of the 
commercial section taking an enlightened 
interest in developing or stimulating traffic 
by special inducements or reduced terms 
of rote. In short, the chief man on the spot 
sfiould have greater freedom and scope for 
initiative in adjusting the rate structure to 
the exigencies of the situation confronting 
a particular trade or traffic, 

Q: 3. It may he prima facie suggested 
that the existence of 15 class rates and 18 
wagon-load scales provides a sufficiently 
detailed classification. But on closer exa¬ 
mination it will be observed that the present 
arrangement is neither rational nor does it 
meet the requirements of the situation. In 
the first place, the grouping of articles under 
the different class heads does not seem to be 
scientifically done, nor is it based on consi¬ 
derations of affinity. Secondly, while most 
of the commodities have been given a class 
rate, wagon-load scales are available to a 
limited number of 80 articles alone out of a 
total list of nearly 3,500. There should be 
greater encouragement for movement in 
wagon loads and towards that end the 
provision of lower rates for wagon-load 
movements should cover a wider range and 
should be more o-xtensive than at present. 
Again, wagon-load rates are available only 
for items which fall within the first 3 class 
rates. The facility of reduced wagon-load 
rate should be more liberally applied and 
should not be confined, as at present, to 
commodities coming within the first group in 
the class rates. 

The progression in the class rates also 
requires some degree of re-adjustment. 
After class 12, the rate of increase is mark¬ 
edly steep. As mentioned earlier, an 
attempt should be made to re-classify 
articles on a more rational and simplified 
basis. At present, in class 2 chemical 
manures is grouped with bamboo ; saw-dust 
comes along with agricultural implements; 
again, grass with billets and blooms ; waste 
paper with straw-board, and so on. Raw 
materials are found placed in the same 
group as articles having undergone some 
degree of manufacturing process. A simpli¬ 
fied system of classification may be attempt¬ 
ed, and in the scheme of such a re-classifi¬ 
cation the needs and requirements of the 
developing economy of the country sho’uld 
receive due emphasis. It is suggested that 
the Inquiry Committee may consider the 
feasibility of grouping commodities into 
classes, more or less, on the following 
basis: 

(1) Low cost materials obtained from 
earth without much labour or not 
involving considerable financial 
outlay, such as sand, limestone, clay, 
gypsum, etc. 

(2) Ores of various kinds, eind cheap 
products made from earth (brick, 
billets, etc.). 


(3) Produce of Agriculture, including 
cash crops. 

(4) Se mi-finished goods. 

(5) Finished goods and industrial 
products. 

(6) Goods of a specialised character 
having a higher price structure. 

The grouping as above is given only on 
an illustrative basis. The matter requires 
closer expert investigation. If the Inquiry 
Committee in principle accept the iieea for 
a scheme of re-classification based on 
‘affinitiy’ or ‘end-use’ of the articles con¬ 
cerned, then the task of framing such a 
fresh classification should be entrusted to 
an Expert Committee on which, besides 
representatives of the Railway Administra¬ 
tion and the Departments mainly concerned, 
non-official, commercial and industrial 
interests should be included. The process 
of fixing up rates for such a revised basis of 
classification would also require expert 
scrutiny. While such rating may normally 
be done on the consideration of the accept¬ 
ed principles of the capacity of the traffic to 
bear, due thought will have to be given to 
the over-riding needs of stimulating and 
assisting the pace of economic development 
in terms of our planned program.me. 

The appropriateness and the adequacy of 
the number of ‘legs’ or the distance range 
between the legs under the scheme of teles- 
ropic class rates will have to be judged in 
relation to the average distance over which 
normal movements take place under the 
existing conditions. The first leg in the 
existing schedule covers 300 miles and for 
this distance the rate applicable is the 
highest. It must be realised that under the 
existing pattern of organisation of economic 
and. trading activities, the bulk of the arti¬ 
cles moved on the Railways are for much 
shorter distances than the range covered 
by the fir.st leg. While the Railways will no 
doubt be in a position to furnish the Inquiry 
Committee with the data relating to the 
average distance for movements of all 
categories of goods, ttie general experience 
of trading interests overwhelmingly supports 
the viewpoint that normally goods are not 
transported over a distance of IGO miles, 
except in the case of limited number of 
goods. The main movements to be reckon¬ 
ed with for the purpose of e.xamining this 
aspect are those of raw materials to factory 
ends and of the finished products to 
consuming centres. 'I'he bulk of the move¬ 
ments under the above main categories 
would be within a distance range of 100 
miles. Therefore, the first ‘leg’ under the 
telescopic schedule of rates should not 
exceed 100 miles. 

Q: 4. Although India is a country of long 
distances, the range of normal movements 
is comparatively restricted. Occasions for 
movement of traffic in one stretch for 1,500 
miles and over would indeed bo limited, 
and those limited occasions would be justifi¬ 
ed by circumstances of an exceptional 
character. The position, therefore, that 
beyond a distance of 1,500 miles no charge 
is actually made for transport would remain 
a notional one. Theoretically each addi¬ 
tional mile moved may be deemed to add 
to the Railway’s cost. But in the light of tfie 
actual conditions of movement ranges, it 
is reasonable to suggest that no change 
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need be made in regard to the existing posi¬ 
tion of no ciiarge beyond 1,500miles. 

The maximum rate fixed is now available 
for two of the wagon-load scales out of 18 
and for the coal scale. There is no justifica¬ 
tion for confining this facility to only two of 
the wagon-load scales. Logically, it should 
be extended to the remaining wagon-load 
scales also. The very idea of prescribing 
wagon-load scales is that movements in 
regard to articles or commodities covered 
by the wagon-load group are of an impor¬ 
tant and essential character. The facility of 
a maximum rate should be extended to 
movement of all essential supplies, such as 
food-stuffs and textiles, and plant and 
machinery required for developmental 
activities. Movements of these articles are 
also as essential as movomerits of coal. 

Q ; 5. Terminal Charges : 

The terminal charge is sougtit to be justi¬ 
fied on the ground that it compensates the 
Railway for the cost of the additional 
services rendered and amenities provided 
in the process of transportation. Terminals 
have been defined as a ‘reasonable fee to 
cover charges for services, such as working 
charges, repairs,, renewals, insurance of 
station buildings, sidings, sheds, platforms, 
warehouses, cranes, turntables, weigtiing 
machines, hydraulic power, fixed applian¬ 
ces, macfiinery, etc., ground rent, loading 
and unloading, clerkage, weighing and 
checking of goods, stores, covering, porter¬ 
age and other labour of every description, 
shunting, gas, lighting, rates and taxes, risk 
of damage in loading and unloading, 
cartage, claims for compensation, etc., 
inclusive of profit.’ Based on the criterion 
of the above definition, different terminal 
charges were levied on different com¬ 
modities on different Railways in the past, 
related to tlie services performed by the 
Railway concerned. Since 1948, however, 
the terminal tariff has been standardised. If 
the terminals are justified on the underlying 
principle that they represent a charge for 
specific services done, it is quite obvious 
that in the case of articles, which are 
txjoked in bulk and in open wagons without 
weighment, labelling, packing, storage in 
covered accommodation, etc., the question 
of any such charge should not arise, for the 
reason that no .such special service or 
assistance is rendered or extended in such 
cases. riien again, uniform rates of 
charges are recovered at different places, 
althougti the facilities available or services 
rendered may be of a varying degree. 
These aspects are being pointed out to 


emphasize that the present scales . of 
terminal charges are not related .to the 
actual services rendered. 

In ttiat view of the case, the charges levied 
by the Railway in the shape of freight rate 
should be deemed as the overall charge for 
all services, and the question of a separate 
cfiarge for terminal facilities sliould not 
arise. In any case, in the event of the 
system of terminal le\y being continued, 
then care should be taken to relate the 
basis of the levy to the actual extent of the 
services rendered. In the case of bulk 
movements, where th(i mei'chandise. is 
handled in the process of loading and 
unloading by the owners Ihemselves, and in 
the case of movements wi! Ti special siding 
facilities, the reduction from the standard 
rate of the chai'ge should not just be 
nominal as is the case at the moment, (Jn 
sucTi occasions the terminal services 
rendered by the Rail\va.ys are less signifi¬ 
cant and, therefore, the terminal charges 
levied should be related to the extent of 
such services. 

Short-distance charge. : 

Whore the aggregate distance of move¬ 
ment is less than '5 miles, a special levy in 
the shape of a short-distance charge is 
recovered for general rncrctiondise at 
6 pies per maund. The continuation of this 
levy, which is a relic of the past, after the 
introduction of the telescopic system of 
freight rating can on no account be justified. 
Wtien the basis of freight fixation was a flat 
rate, an additional charge for traffic moving 
over short distances might have some 
economic justification. Ttie telescopic 
system of charge, how'ever. itself provides 
for relatively heavier burden on short- 
distance traffic. Under that system the 
gradation and scales are such as to place a 
handicap on shorter distance movements. 
In the altered context of affairs resulting; 
from the adoption of the telescopic system, 
there is therefore no economic justificatioTi 
for continuing the short-distance charge. 

Again, short-distance traffic largely moves 
in 'local wagons’ of non-poolable type. The 
turn-round of local wagons is much quicker 
and, therefore, there is no loss on account 
of wagon occupation as may bo the case in 
respect of wagons moving over longer 
distances. Below are given details of an 
instance to illustrate what proportion of the 
total cliarges is borne by the short-distance 
and terminal charges as also to what extent 
these imposts , servo to increase the 
incidence of railway freight; 


Example I: 


Station-to-station 1 ates Short-distance charge Terminal charge 

Freight If) pies 6 pies 12 pies 

(Total 34 pies per md.) 

.Stiort-distance charge accounts for ... 17’7% of the total rate 

Terminals account for ... 35.0% of the total rate 


Both the above account for 
Short-distance charge is 
and 

Terminal charge is 
Both these represent 


52.7% of the total rate 
37.5% of the actual freight 

75.0% of the actual freight 

112.5% of the actual freight 
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Example. II: 

Station-tO'Station rates Short-distance charge Terminal charge 

Freight 9 pies 6 pies 12 pies 

(Total 27 pies per md.) 

Short-distance charge accounts for ... 22.0% of the total rate 

Terminal charge accounts for » 44.0% of the total rate 

Both the above account for ... 66.0% of the total rate 

Short-distance charge is ... 67.0% of the actual freight 

Terminal charge is ... 183.0% of the actual freight 

Both these represent ... 200.0% of the actual freight 


'It is relevant in this connection to empha- While on this we would like to draw the 
size that bulk movements of industrial special attention of the Enquiry Committee 

requirements are largely short-distance traf- to the fact that at present matters or grie- 

fic, end it is illogical that the scheme and vances concerning terminal charges, short- 

structure of rate should impose a special distance charge, etc. are outside the scope 

burden particularly on such industrial of the Railway Rates Tribunal. If the system 

requirements by the levy of a special short- of these special additional levies is to 

distance charge. There is, therefore, an continue, at any rate, the users of the Rail- 

overwhelming case for altogether abolishing way should have the facility of referring 

the short-distance charge as also the termi- complaints and disputes about the reasona- 

nal charges. So far as the terminal charges bleness of such levies in‘ particular cases 

are concerned, at any rate, even if the same for consideration by the Railway Rates 

are allowed to continue, they should show Tribunal. In short, the last word or decision 

greater relationship to the actual services on matters concerning these additional 

rendered. levies should not rest with the Administra¬ 
tion. ^ 

{iii) Tra-Mhipment cTiarges ; 

-J U IJ U J Q; 6. Although basically there would not 

The freight charges paid should be deem- any objection to the adoption of an 

«d to cov^ all charges for services render- increased distance unit for charge, we are 

ed by the Railway from the time of loading unable to appreciate that it would result in 

•of the consignment to the point of actual g^y facility or advantage from the point of 

delivery. It IS. however, acknowledged that view of either the administration or the 

Railways have to incur additional expenses users. On the other hand, so far as the 

at break-of-gau^ points for the tranship- users are concerned, a larger distance unit 

ment facilities. There rnay be some justifi- migpt result in a slight increase in the freight 

oation for the Railways being entitled to be payable where the transport is not for a 

compensated for this additional service by distance which is an exact multiple of the 

an extra charge. At present, a charge at new unit. If the change is suggested for 

Spies per md. ori srnalls and 2 pies per considerations of convenience in calcula- 

md. on wagon-load traffic is being made on tion for the Railways, then a system of one 

account of transhipment. The question mile distance unit rate and a composite rate 

naturally arises as to whether the charge is fora hundred mile distance unit may be 

actually intended to cover the additional considered. 

•cost involved to the Railways or it also in¬ 
cludes an element of surcharge. While no Q: 7. It is relevant in this connection, 
doubt the ideal arrangement would be to to mention that the minimum distance 

work under a scheme of an overall rate of for charge was increased from 10 to 20 

freight charge, if the scheme of a special miles in the year 1948. Short-distance traffic 

■charge for transhipment is to continue, the ' is already being subjected to a higher rate 
Railways should be required to give greater of charge and there should be no further 

attention to the general complaints about burden on such traffic by any attempt to 

the unsatisfactory arrangements connected increase the existing minimum distance for 

with transhipment of goods at break-of- purposes of charge. As it is, even for book- 

gauge points. These complaints mainly are ing a distance of 10 miles the user would be 

endue and avoidable delay, increasing the obliged to pay the price of 20 miles. There 

overall duration of the transit of goods. is. on the other hand, a strong case for 

Again, in most of the break-of-gauge points reducing the present limit of 20 miles for 

transhipment work is carried out by manual minimum distance. Railways, among other 

labour, which, besides being slow, is lacking things, are called upon to assist the process 

in adequate skill, Greater resort to mecha- of accelerating the tempo of economic acti- 

nised methods of transhipment by the vities in the country. It is common know- 

introduction of moveable and automatic ledge, that .raw materials meant for 

cranes and similar mechanical appliances manufacturing undertakings, on many occa- 

would assist in increasing the efficiency and sions, move over short distances. In fact, 

speedy disposal of goods at transhipment under modern concepts of facilitating 

points. The economies resulting from the production factories are sought to be located 

-utilisation of such mechanical devices as near about sources of raw materials or 

also the consequent increased utilisation of within easy reach of consuming markets, 

rolling stock would incidentally enable the Movements in respect of such short distan- 

TRailways to reduce the present rates of ces should not be further penalised by 

transhipment charge in a substantia! raising the distance limit. It is also relevant 

manner. to mention that a direct consequence of any 

15 
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step in the direction of increasing the 
incidence of freight or short-distance traffic 
by increasing the minimum distance would 
be the diversion, wherever possible, of such 
traffic to alternative means of transport. 

Q: 8. The system in vogue at present on 
some of the Railways of charging for haulage 
back of empty tank wagons used for the 
transport of liquid commodities has no 
economic justification, it maybe suggested 
that as tank wagons are specially meant for 
transport of particular forms of liquid, the 
chances of such wagons getting a return 
load are remote. But that in itself would 
not be a justification for a charge for return 
haulage. By the transport in bulk of such 
special items the advantage is not only for 
the user but also for the Railways as all 
incidental inconvenience of handling barrels 
or cans with the consequent risk of leakage 
in station yard, etc. is being obviated. 
Empty haulage occurs in the transport of 
other kinds of specialised wagons, for 
example those intended to carry animals, 
motor cars, etc. where the system of special 
return haulage charge is not in force. Haul¬ 
age back is part of the normal services to 
be rendered by the Railway and should be 
covered by the normal conveyance charges. 
In that view of the case, we are strongly in 
favour of the abolition of the charge for 
haulage of empty tank wagons wherever it 
exists. 

Q; 9. One of the main principles of rating 
is value of the service rendered. This, to¬ 
gether with the transportation characteris¬ 
tics, must determine the grouping of com¬ 
modities for purposes of classification. We 
have already earlier in our reply to Q. 3 
indicated the broad lines of the basis on 
which any new classification should be 
attempted. Similarity for purposes of group¬ 
ing should cover not only chemical or 
scientific affinity but also the end use and 
the prices. Care must be taken.to see that 
the grouping is not done mainly on the basis 
of external similarity. Moreover, in the past 
it has been acknowledged that grouping as 
at present adopted is mainly a device to 
simplify and reduce the bulk of the goods 
tariff and that commodities listed together 
are not essentially similar in all respects for 
purposes of rating. The problem, therefore, 
requires ad hoc examination at an expert 
level and it is with that end in view that we 
have earlier suggested that, after indicating 
the broad considerations regarding affinity 
and use, value, etc. which should guide 
grouping, the entire problem of re-grouping 
should be entrusted to an Expert Committee 
with which non-officials should be suitably 
associated. 

Q : 10. Our approach to the problem of 
classification has in the main been dealt with 
in our replies to Q. 3 and Q. 9. It is relevant 
to emphasize that classification after alt is 
not an end in itself. It is mainly designed to 
facilitate the working and enforcement of a 
rational rates structure. While all the criteria, 
ulZ., similarity, affinity, end-use, price 
relation, transportation characteristics have 
their own importance in the formulation of 
a scheme, of re-classification, such re¬ 
classification should at the same time be 
adjusted to the over-riding requirement of 
stimulating increased economic activity by 
the provision of transport at rates which are 
within the capacity, of the sectors of activity 
concerned to easily bear It is noticeable 


in the existing classification that in many 
cases goods with similar transportation 
characteristics are grouped together and 
charged on the same basis notwithstanding 
the fact that the value of the different items 
within that classification varies considerably. 

It is also noticed that oftentimes there are 
heavy disparities in rates between certain 
finished items and certain component items 
going to make up the finished product. The 
existence of the above and similar other 
anomalies in the present system of classifica¬ 
tion emphasizes the importance of an expert 
handling of this aspect and it is with that 
object that we have earlier suggested that 
the Enquiry Committee after indicating the 
main considerations which should govern 
the grouping of articles for purposes of 
classification, recommend the problem being 
handled by a specialised body set up for the 
purpose. 

Q : 11. Obviously the cost to the Railway 
of moving traffic in wagon loads is lower 
than the cost of movement in smalls and,. 
therefore, the case for a lower rate of 
charge for the same commodity when offer¬ 
ed in wagon loads is on strong grounds. 
Apart from economy in trarsnort space, 
there are other advantages to the Railways 
in the matter of responsibility for loss, etc. 
in the case of commodities which are move- 
ed in wagon loads in bulk. There is no prac¬ 
tical method of evaluating the comparative 
bases of cost for the two forms of transport 
and on that basis to relate the rate of char¬ 
ges for the two. All that can be said is that 
the difference should not be just nominal,- 
There should be some significant reduction 
for movement in wagon loads. We would 
here recall that in reply to an earlier ques¬ 
tion we have stressed the importance of ex¬ 
tending the facility of the wagon-load rates 
for as large a number of commodities as 
possible. With the extension of the facility 
in that direction and with a lower rate of 
charge for wagon loads, the existing trans¬ 
port arrangement may result in greater 
movement in bulk, thereby leading to fuller 
and speedier use of the available transport 
capacity. 

Q : 12. The existing arrangement of a mini- 
mum charge for consignments in wagon 
loads of Rs. 1-12-0 per ton on the carrying 
capacity of the wagon is neithenrational nor 
justified. Wagon rates have been prescrib¬ 
ed fora limited number of items and mini¬ 
mum weight limits for qualifying for a wagon- 
load scale are also prescribed. There is. 
therefore, no justification for a minimum 
charge linked to the carrying capacity of the 
wagon. After all the Railways are intended 
to move both the higher rated and the lower 
rated commodities and the rating structure 
again is intended to reflect the intrinsic 
value and the other transportation charac¬ 
teristics involved in the movement of the 
same. On all the above considerations the 
practice of a minimum charge linked to* 
carrying capacity is illogical. If, however, the 
system of minimum charge is to continue 
then, at any rate, the charge should vary 
with the class of commodities carried. 

Q; is. It is to be acknowledged that 

smalls ’ would result in less wagon-mije 
revenue than when the traffic moves in 
wagon loads. But the movement of‘smalls’^ 
is also an essential facility, as at all times, all 
commodities cannot move in bulk. The 
grievance now is about the non-availabriity 
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of the facility for movement of ‘smalls’. In 
fact, in the recent past, for certain centres, 
bookings of smalls’ were not available for 
days together. The users, therefore, might 
not mind a small increased basis of charge 
for ‘smalls’, varying with the class of commo¬ 
dities carried. 

Q: 14. If the minimum charge for con¬ 
signments of ‘smalls’ is to be increased, this 
would automatically result, in a practical 
sense, in increasing the average weight for 
‘smalls’. As such, therefore, there would 
be no strong reason for imposing a check in 
the shape of an increased weight limit for 
‘smalls’, we at the same time feel that, if the 
minimum weight is raised to 15 srs., the 
users may not be faced with any practical 
hardship. 

Q: 15. In the light of the earlier sugges¬ 
tion that the minimum charge may be made 
to vary with the class of commodities and 
also further suggestion that the weight limit 
for 'smalls’ may be increased, it is felt that 
it is not necessary to group all commodities 
carried as ‘smalls’ by goods train upto a 
maximum weight in one class. If alterna¬ 
tive forms of transport were readily avail¬ 
able, the users would have the choice of 
diverting the lower priced ‘smalls’ below the 
maximum weight and thereby saving them¬ 
selves from the effect of such a restriction. 
In the existing conditions, any such check 
would mean that a lower rated commodity 
would bear a disproportionately high charge, 
because the weight is below the limit fixed. 
Moreover, the effect of the change or 
the proposal can be assessed only if some 
indication is available about the uniform 
class in which such 'smalls’ upto a maxi¬ 
mum weight are to be placed. If all ‘smalls’ 
upto a maximum weight are, say, placed in 
class I. there would of course be no room 
for grievance. 

Q: 16. The existing minimum weigh 
condition for qualifying Tor a wagon-load rate 
has been fixed, after taking into considera¬ 
tion the capacity of the wagon. The margin 
of unutilised capacity is not of such a magni¬ 
tude as to necessitate an upward revision. 
Moreover, the trade has got itself adjusted to 
the present requirements in regard to what 
constitutes a wagon load. In fact, price 
quotations in certain trades are based on 
jxisting wagon loads. If at all,-there maybe 
some case for an element of flexibility for 
relaxing the minimum weight in a downward 
direction, i.e. if the consignment offered is, 
say 5 to 7% less than the minimum weight, 
even then the wagon-load rate concession 
should be available. We had earlier advo¬ 
cated the desirability of enhancing the 
sphere of wagon-load rates. In fact, conces¬ 
sional wagon-load rates should be available 
for all commodities moving in wagon-loads. 
The suggestion that tfie present class rates, 
which are intended normally to apply for 
small consignments, should be made 
applicable for wagon loads and that extra 
charge should be levied for movement in 
'smalls' is contrary to our above views. 
We are therefore not in favour of the same. 
A reduced rate for quantities loaded beyond 
the minimum weight per wagon would 
indeed bo an incentive for greater utilisation 
of wagon capacity and would be generally 
welcome. 

Q; 17. The economies resulting from 
movement in train loads are more signifi¬ 
cantly to the advantage of the Railway 


Administration than to the users. The 
demand, therefore, for a reduced train-load 
rate for such movements has every justifica¬ 
tion. After all. Railway rating is essentially 
guided on the basis of the cost of the service 
and where the cost is less by reason of such 
a combined movement, it is only natural that 
the reduction should be reflected in the 
charges levied therefor. At the same time, 
steps should be taken to ensure that the 
smaller user, who is always not able to 
arrange his movements in train loads, is not 
placed in a position of disadvantage vis-a-vis 
his lai’ger compeer. Towards that end, the 
facility of clubbing for train loads should also 
be introduced, so that two or more smaller 
traders may club together their wagon loads 
and thereby form a train load. The Railways 
should encourage the development of a 
booking agency, which would provide facili¬ 
ties on a continuous basis for the clubbing 
of wagon loads into train loads at periodical 
intervals. 

Q; 18. The idea underlying the suggestion 
of an additional charge for special express 
goods services ignores the economies in 
operation, which would accrue to the 
Railway Administration by such express 
services and the greater utilisation of the 
same wagon capacity by reason of the 
running time for which the wagons would be 
kept loaded for the express movements. 
There are other incidental advantages like 
the elimination of the sorting of wagons and 
marshalling of trains, saving of engine costs 
and saving of time in hauls en route are 
further factors resulting in advantage to the 
Railways. We are, therefore, strongly 
against any additional charge for express 
goods services. On the other hand, on an 
experimental basis every Railway should 
have a regular system of express goods 
services on nominated days between speci¬ 
fied stations of traffic importance. As 
referred to earlier, movement of smalls is a 
sphere in which there has been lot of diffi¬ 
culty in the recent past. The feasibility of 
running express goods services for 'smalls* 
between specific traffic centres should also- 
be examined. 

Q : 19. It will be acknowledged that in the 
matter of providing such facilities and 
ancillary services, the Indian railway system 
continues still to be backward. The supply 
of cranes and' similar mechanical devices 
facilitating handling and movement of con¬ 
signments will benefit not only the 'user but 
also the Railway administration. Apart from 
ensuring speedier movement and economic 
utilisation of wagons, such facilities would 
result in fuller use of storage space in yards 
and railway-heads, let alone all-round saving 
in time taken for handling of consignments. 
There would be no objection to the levy of 
an extra charge for such facilities, but such 
a charge should be related to the services 
rendered and should in fact be nominal. 
The extra charge for such facilities should 
not be conceived mainly from the point of 
view of additional revenue to the Railway. 

Q: 20. It cannot be claimed that the 
present conditions under which live-stock is 
carried are quite satisfactory. There have 
often been complaints that a larger number 
of animals than could be conveniently 
carried in a wagon are being liuddleo 
together and that arrangements are far from 
being humane. Perhaps, the Railway 
administration may be impressed to give 
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greater regard to the social service and duty 
performed in the carriage of live-stock 
•and, even if the present rates may not be 
deemed to justify greater space and better 
facilities, the economic aspect alone should 
not stand in the way of bringing about the 
necessary improvements. 

Q : 21. It is facile to suggest that the over¬ 
all charge for short distance is gene¬ 
rally unremunerative. The adequacy 
of the existing basis of charges should 
on the other hand be judged by the overall 
results. Are not the Railways, taken as a 
whole, making adequate revenues on the 
traffic carried by them? It is therefore 
improper to judge the results of the traffic 
by such artificial or water-tight compart- 
mentalisation, for the obvious inference 
otherwise would be that they are making 
too much more than justified on long-distan¬ 
ce traffic. It is not denied that short- 
distance traffic involves more costs to the 
Railways, but that is not to say that under the 
present rates structure the charge is unre¬ 
munerative. In fact, the sytem of telescopic 
rates has recognised the justification for a 
handicap burden on short-distance move¬ 
ment and the incidence of the rate to that 
extent on short-distance traffic is already 
higher. It is also to be remembered that 
alternative means of transport are not 
readily available and to the extent they are 
available they have been rendered very 
costly by reason of a policy of heavy and 
oppressive motor vehicles taxation. We 
are not in favour of any restriction prevent¬ 
ing Railways from carrying traffic where 
alternative means of transport are avail¬ 
able, The choice should lie with the user, 
and where alternative forms of transport 
are available at equal or competitive terms 
and conditions, naturally the traffic may be 
expected to flow there under normal cir¬ 
cumstances of demand and supply. It 
would perhaps be permissible for us to 
draw the attention of the Inquiry Committee 
to developments in the field of road-rail co¬ 
ordination in the past. It was then a case 
of putting checks and inhibitions on road 
traffic, so as not toattracttraffic, which accor¬ 
ding to the Railways was their close due and 
share. After having restricted road trans¬ 
port by checks and burdens, it is giving a 
raw deal to the user now to suggest that he 
should be compelled to confine himself to 
road transport over specified distances. 
The freight rate should not be adjusted with 
a view to divert traffic to alternative trans¬ 
port forms, for in effect such adjustment 
would mean a raising of the level of Railway 
freight. On the othei- hand, the result may 
be brought about by assisting a reduction in 
the rates structure for the alternative forms 
of transport, so that the traffic flows to these 
alternative means as a natural corollary. 
Apart from securing relief to motor trans¬ 
portation from some of the recent imposts, 
steps should also be taken to enable inland 
waterways to develop and cater to the 
requirements of inland traffic more 
economically. 

We would welcorne all efforts to bring 
about greater co-ordination with a view to 
ensuring fuller utilisation of all available 
means of transport. But it should not be by 
any super-imposed arrangement or by any 
checks and inhibitions. It should be the 
result of a free play of normal factors. The 
ultimate choice of the means of carriage 
should rest with the user and Government 


regulation in one form or another in 
such a sphere would lead to needless 
complications. 

Q: 22. For purposes of factual compari¬ 
son of the rates as prevailing for the 
different modes of short-distance transport 
the Enquiry Committee, no doubt, must be 
able to secure the figures of such rates from 
the appropriate departments of Government 
concerned with regulating the respective 
transport activities. We would, therefore, 
reserve our comments to the policy implica¬ 
tion underlying the query. A strict compa¬ 
rison of the rates prevailing for the different 
forms of transport would be possible only 
when all the forms of transport are equally 
developed and worked more or less on a 
competitive basis. The position, as it 
obtains, however, is that the dice is loaded 
against motor transport. It has been ac¬ 
knowledged that the level of motor taxation 
in this country is almost the highest. In fact, 
it is common knowledge that by a series of 
measures and steps the authorities con¬ 
cerned had brought about a position under 
which the cost of motor transport was 
rendered so high that it was not possible for 
the same to offer any effective road 
competition to rail transport. In the case of 
inland water transport, the same is yet to 
develop on a scale and in a manner ade¬ 
quate to meet the normal requirements of 
traffic. While it would be desirable to for¬ 
mulate measures for the development of all 
the forms of transport and for ensuring 
their co-ordinated functioning, for the 
present, at any rate, no alternative form of 
transport can seriously compete with rail 
transport even for short-distance move¬ 
ments. There is also the other considera¬ 
tion that the bulk of the movements requir¬ 
ed for industry in the sphere of raw and 
essential materials will have to continue by 
rail, and so far as such traffic is concern¬ 
ed even comparison of rates would be 
merely of academic interest. 

Q: 23. The idea underlying the sugges¬ 
tion for a freight pool naturally is to subsidise 
long-distance movement at the cost of the 
shorter hauls in the same commodity. While 
the importance of assisting long-distance 
movement particularly in respect of essen¬ 
tial materials which, by force of circum¬ 
stances, have to be transported over long 
distances is readily acknowledged, such assi¬ 
stance should not be by imposing additional 
burdens on the short-distance movements. 
Morever, basically any such attempt at equa¬ 
lisation of the rate incidence would be wrong. 
It has also no economic justification. In 
most cases, location of industries is guided 
by natural and geographic factors and it is 
not the function of the Railway Administra¬ 
tion to attempt to cut inroads into the free 
play of these factors. We are, therefore, 
not in favour of the suggestion. 

Q: 24. In our reply to Question 23 we 
have indicated our approach to the issue of 
policy underlying any system of pooling. 
The issue of any exceptional treatment so 
far as jute is cencerned will have to be 
decided on the basis of the views expressed 
by those representing jute interests. 

Q; 25. While reiterating that we do not wel¬ 
come the introduction of a system of freight 
pool, if notwithstanding the basic objeetions 
to the same, any such system is being 
enforced, then at all events, the pooled rate 
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should be worked by thie industry concer-ned 
with the movement of the commodity in 
question through its representative organi¬ 
sation and if no such organisation exists, by 
a Conference where representatives of all 
the individual users in that sector are 
present. 

Q: 26. The rating policy and the freight 
st;"ucture of the railways will necessarily 
have to be in consonance with the larger 
policy objectives underlying the develop¬ 
mental scheme. While, no doubt, railways 
will have to function as a commercial activity 
earning adequate charges for the services 
rendered by them, the social and welfare 
bios implicit in the overall schemes of deve¬ 
lopmental activities should not be altogether 
rnissed in the formulation of the rating policy 
and in the day-to-day administration thereof. 
In a country of long distances like ours, 
cheap and efficient transport plays an im¬ 
portant part not only in furthering and 
stimulating the developmental activities, but 
also in making available to the general mass 
of the population the facilities and advan¬ 
tages resulting from that development. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the railway rating 
policy should be adjusted to the changed 
fiscal and economic conditions. One may 
here recall that, in tlie past, on many occa¬ 
sions the Tariff Commission, while examin¬ 
ing the case for assistance to specific 
industries, had occasion to be outspoken in 
regard to the unhelpful attitude of the railway 
authorities in the matter of relief in the cost 
of freight of the essential requireiTients of 
such manufacturing industries. The form of 
the railway’s assistance in furthering the 
programme of planned development is a 
matter of detail which will have.to be worked 
out in relation to the facts and circum- 
stances of particular cases requiring such 
assistance. But as a measure of overall 
policy, the railway should be empowered 
and should have discretion to extend con¬ 
cessional facilities in the case particularly 
of now enterprises or in the case of move¬ 
ments primarily intended for welfare activi¬ 
ties not ensuring to individual benefit. 

Q: 27. The factual information in regard 
to the e.xtent and the number of cases in 
which the concession of waiving the short- 
distance levy has been extended will, no 
doubt, be furnished to the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee by the Railway Administration. We 
would, however, here reiterate our earlier 
views that there is no economic justification 
for continuing the system of additional 
l 3 urden 91-1 short-distance traffic. From such 
information as is available to us, discre¬ 
tion vested with the administration for the 
waiyal of the charge has not in the past been 
exercised in a sympathetic manner. In one 
or two cases requests for assistance under 
this head for bulk movement of raw materials 
required by industry were not agreed to. 

Q: 28. Here again, the factual aspect of 
the information required by the Enquiry 
Cornrtiittee will necessarily have to be 
^rnished by the Railway Administration. 
The continuance of such requests after the 
1948 revision adds weight to the case that 
the introduction of the. telescopic system 
with the existing long-distance legs has made 
the burden of freight charges increasingly 
felt hv users and industries normally requir¬ 
ing shprter hauls. The general experience, 
however, is that the Railway Administration 
is, in some cases, disinclined to assist the 
16 


applicants by agreeing to the facility of 
special or station-to-station rates. An in^ 
stance prominently brought to our notice is 
in the case of movement of gypsum, a raw 
material required in the manufacture of 
cement, from the supplying centre to centres 
of cement production. The facility was not 
made available, although movement of 
gypsum to the fertiliser factory at Sindri, 
almost under similar circumstances, is being 
given the facility of a special rate. 

Q: 29. Normally one would have expect¬ 
ed that the introduction of the principle of 
telescopic rate on the continuous mileage 
basis should have resulted in reducing the 
overall incidence of freight. But as has 
been pointed out in our earlier replies, the 
telescopic basis, in its details, as evolved 
has been found to bo not quite scientific and 
not related to the practical realities of the 
movements position. In our reply to Ques¬ 
tion 1 , we ha.ve dealt with the defects and 
drawbacks of the e.xisting scheme of teles¬ 
copic rates. 

Q: 80. Under a telescopic system of 
rating it is naturally assumed that the occa¬ 
sion for special assistance or concessional 
treatment in the shape of reduced station- 
to-station rates would be limited and on 
that basis it may be sought to be justified 
that the action of the Railway Administra¬ 
tion in discontinuing many of the station-to' 
station rates which existea before 1948 was 
prooer. But as has been pointed out 
earlier, in its essential details the telescopic 
basis as at present worked out, i.s beset 
with certain handicaps, the chief among 
them being the distance range for the initial 
leg. The system of station-to-station rate is 
intended to fulfil a specific purpose, viz. to 
meet the special requirements of a particu¬ 
lar traffic. For various reasons the need 
would arise for concessional facilities for a 
traffic which may have wider significance 
from the point of view of sustaining the 
economic and commercial activities in a par¬ 
ticular area and where the exigencies of the 
situation iustified such special treatment, the 
system of station-to-station rate vested in the 
authorities the necessary discretion. After 
the 1948 revision, the Railway Administra¬ 
tions are disinclined to grant station-to-station: 
rate facilities on any extensive scale and 
even in cases where the change has 
been proved to result in pushing up the 
freight substantially, the administration, it is. 
reported, has not been enthusiastiq in giving 
the necessary assistance by quoting special 
station-to-station rate. No rating system can, 
bo so exact and scientific as to obviate the 
need for such special facilities to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situ¬ 
ation confronting an industry or an 
undertaking. Again, there are certain types 
of traffic for which the justification for sta¬ 
tion-to-station rate is on strong grounds. 
Traffic emanating from a source of supply 
and carried to a traditional market centre, 
perhaps needs special assistance. Smilarly, 
traffic consigned to export'centres would 
have to be dealt with concessionatly. We 
are not suggesting that, as a matter of 
course, in every case the station-to-station 
facility should be made available ; each case 
wil’l have to be examined on its ovtrh merit 
and where the circumstances pver^elming- 
ly support the demand for special assis¬ 
tance. the same should be extended by 
quoting sfatiPn-to-station rates. 
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Q: 31, S2 & 88. The main aspects cover¬ 
ed by the queries in the questions under 
reference have, to some extent, been dealt 
with in our preliminary observations as also 
in the replies to some of the individual ques¬ 
tions. In a country of vast distances like 
ours, with its economies still under the pro¬ 
cess of planned development, it is quite 
obvious that the role of the railway should 
not be deemed as confined to the mere 
selling of transport and recovering therefor 
an economic price in the shape of freight 
charges. The railways will have to perform 
an enlarged role of subserving in a purpo¬ 
sive manner the objectives underlying the 
programme of planned development. In 
that view of the case, it should be consider¬ 
ed as part of the duty of the railways to so 
adjust their freight structure, as to facilitate 
and stimulate the needs of economic and 
industrial activity in any region or sec¬ 
tor where the circumstances of the 
situation demand such special assistance. 
If in that process the railways initially are 
required to suffer any set-back in their 
earnings by reason of the concessions 
granted, the same should be treated as 
something in the nature of expenditure 
incurred for nursing a future traffic which 
both in volume and importance is bound 
subsequently to pay the railways back a 
proper dividend in the shape of additional 
traffic. In short, the railway rating policy 
should be geared up to the overall policy of 
national reconstruction and development 
and at no time the railways should be re¬ 
quired to work in isolation on the basis of 
providing transport at pre-determined rates 
which bear an economic relationship to the 
services rendered. 


It is legitimate to expect that the Railway 
Administrations should consider it as part of 
their duly to render special assistance to 
the establishment and development of new 
industries. If in that process they find it 
necessary to extend special assistance to 
industries newly established such assistance 
should not be ruled out. At the same time, 
care must be.taken to see that the extension 
■of any such concession does not result in 
placing other units in a position of compara¬ 
tive disadvantage. In short, there should be 
a machinery working at a high level which 
should examine and assess claims for 
assistance in this direction. It should be the 
duty of this specialised machinery to investi¬ 
gate applications for such special assistance 
in a very thorough manner and in the pro- 
■cess give an opportunity to corresponding 
interests in the same sphere to state their 
views and objections, if any, to any such 
special treatment. The whole case will 
have to be studied somewhat on the lines on 
which the Tariff Commission investigates 
■claims for protection or assistance. The 
duration of the special facility also should be 
decided in advance by the specialised 
machinery. In the case of industries and 
ventures of a pioneering character, however, 
such special treatment may be accorded, 
as a matter of course, for there is no risk in 
such cases af such assistance impinging on 
the competitive capacity of corresponding 
■units established earlier in the same sector 
of activity. For the same reason, special 
assistance for economic development of 
under-developed areas should be within the 
ourview of the Railway Administration. 
Here also the need, extent and the duration 


of such assistance should be assessed by 
the specialised machinery, 

Q;34. We are unable to appreciate the 
suggestion for recovering charges on the 
basis of inflated mileage for a limited period 
for newly constructed railways in under¬ 
developed areas. In the first place, it goes 
counter to the concept of average cost of 
transport. The railways carry commodities 
with low cost and transportation is not 
necessarily charged at a low rate adjusted 
to that cost. Similarly, for transport compa¬ 
ratively costlier, e.g. over hill tracts, there 
is no special load on the charge. Moreover, 
any such arrangement would ignore the 
basic role of the railways as an instrument 
of nation-building importance. If in the ini¬ 
tial years the railways have to work on some 
under-developed sections by incurring a 
loss, the same should be treated as some¬ 
thing in the nature of an outlay for securing 
future traffic. With every developmental 
effort, the activities of the area will grow up 
both in volume and intensity in a period of 
years and the railways, in their turn and in 
due course, would get their share of the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from such increased 
prosperity. 

Q ; 35 & 36. Without wishing to enter into 
a detailed discussion on the larger aspects 
of policy underlying railway finance. We 
would like to emphasize that the develop¬ 
mental needs of the railways should not be 
expected to be met by finances made avail¬ 
able from normal freight earnings. The 
freight policy should be so framed as to fen- 
able the railways to earn a revenue ade¬ 
quate firstly to meet the working expenditu¬ 
re, secondly to pay interest charges on the 
capital borrowed and thirdly to provide for 
adequate depreciation. As the railways 
represent national investment of a substan¬ 
tial order and as they are also free from the 
normal tax liabilities, there is justification 
for the freight policy providing for a reason¬ 
able contribution to the General Revenues. 
There may also be some justification for 
provision from revenue sources for meeting 
the expenditure incurred by the. railways on 
rehabilitation. After all, the assets have to 
be kept in good condition and where things 
get obsolete, they have to be replaced. 
The freight policy may, therefore, be design¬ 
ed to cover all these requirements. But so 
far as development is concerned, the re¬ 
sources essentially will have to be found 
from borrowings. The development pro¬ 
gramme of the railways in the Second Five 
Year Plan is expected to be of the magni¬ 
tude of Rs. 1,000 crores or roughly an ave¬ 
rage of Rs. 200 crores per annum. No part 
of this outlay should be expected to be met 
out of increased earnings by pushing up the 
freight structure. 

Q: 37. It will be generally agreed that the 
railways should extend to village and cottage 
industries such assistance as may be justi¬ 
fied with a view to ensure their proper 
development and functioning. At the same 
time, the issue of differential rates for the 
same commodity produced by the organised 
industry and the small-scale industry would 
present difficulties in practical application. 
It would also be, on larger considerations of 
policy, unfair to introduce any such discri¬ 
minating treatment in the railway freight 
structure. Apart from the differential freight 
rates, other forms of special assistance for 
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viHage and small-scale industries may appro¬ 
priately be considered. 

Q ; as. Obviously this question is intended 
primarily for the Railway Administrations. 

Q; 39. We are not quite sure whether 
any commodity is being carried at less than 
cost,. The reference perhaps is to the sug¬ 
gestions that have often been made in the 
.past that the present coal rates are on a 
concessional basis. We have no data with 
us which would enable us to determine the 
reasonableness of the suggestion. Even if. 

. on full scrutiny, it is found that coal is being 
carried at a special rate, we submit that 
there is some social justification for the 
same. After all, a large sector of activity in 
the industrial sphere is dependent on cheap 
coal for its effective functioning and success¬ 
ful operation. Railways are required to 
carry various commodities at varying rates 
• of charges and it would be a short-sighted 
policy to attempt to evolve a freight structure 
based on a self-paying basis for each item 
or commodity carried. It is also significant 
to point out that the railway rating is not 
based on average cost, but on the differen¬ 
tial system of charging, i.e., the more valu- 
. able the commodity, the greater is its ability 
to bear a higher freight rate. If the average 
cost concept is to be applied to heavy and 
bulky raw materials required for industrie.s. 
then the whole justification for the differen- 
■ tial system of charging would disappear. 

Q: 40. There appears to be incortsis- 
tqncy in the assessment of the future trend 
of traffic as contained in the suggestion in 
the question. Prlma facie one can readily 
agree that, having regard to the impetus to 
■ industrial activity in the coming years con¬ 
sequent upon the development plan, there 
would be increased movement of low-rated 
traffic, like coal, iron & steel, machinery, 
fabricated materials, etc. The bulk of the 
traffic in question would naturally be 
resulting in increased manufacturing 
activity. The manufactured products are 
not all going to be consumed in the centre 
of production itself. They will move out and 
would be higlvrated traffic for the purpose 
of railway revenue. There may perhaps be 
a small time-lag between the initial move¬ 
ment to new factories of raw materials and 
the outward movement of the finished 
:products. But on the whole it is fallacious 
to assume that the trend of future traffic in 
the coming years would be mainly of a low- 
rated category. 

With the increasing tempo of our develop¬ 
ment activities and the consequent addition 
to the purchasing power in the hands of the 
mass of the population, it is reasonable to 
expect that the demand for all types of 
consumer goods in the country would 
increase. This demand would be reflected 
again in larger movements over the Rail¬ 
ways of all categories of goods. Larger 
movements of low-rated traffic will inci¬ 
dentally result in certain economies in 
transportation charges. In the case of most 
of the items of low-rated traffic, they move 
in wagon loads, and consequently with any 
increase in the overall volume carried, 
there will naturally be a reduction in the 
incidence of the overheads. Again, in the 
■case of haulage in wagon loads in the case 
•of low-rated traffic consigned to factory 
•ends with siding and other facilities, the 
working cost to the Railways will not involve 


an increase quite in proportion to the 
increase in the traffic voiume. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, 
there need be no undue apprehension Of 
any set-back in the overall Railway revenue 
position as a result of any change in the 
trend of the traffic in the coming years. 
Moreover, the financial position of the Rail¬ 
ways at the moment is intrinsically sound, 
and apart from being able to bear the 
earmarked allocations under the revised 
Convention, the net surplus position is of an 
order which would enable the Railways to 
absorb a set-back, if any, in the period of 
the interval between the setting up of new 
factories and their coming into production 
and providing additional traffic in tho form 
of finished goods. 

Q: 41. While an element of flexibility in 
tho freight charges may provide a source of 
relief to the trade on occasions when there 
is any adverse reaction as a result of fluc¬ 
tuation in international demand and prices, 
any such arrangement has its disadvantages 
too. While making normal commitments for 
trade, the prudent businessman takes into 
account all his overhead charges, including 
the freight payable on the movement of the 
supply required for purposes of export. If 
these calculations are at a subsequent 
stage upset by any fluctuation in the price of 
the commodity concerned in the overseas 
market, naturally the original calculations, 
on which the transaction was based, would 
be upset. Moreover, in prijiciple it would 
be better to have a stable freight rate. In 
the recent past, there have been occasions 
for changing the level of export duties with a 
view to relating the incidence of those duties 
to the price structure in the overseas 
countries of the respective commodities. 
This has led to adverse reactions among the 
overseas buyers and on occasions the 
criticism from outside quarters has been 
very outspoken. There have been c^ses 
when they have resisted the demand for 
being compensated in respect of increased 
charges consequent upon the difference in 
the level of duties. It would, therefore, be 
desirable to work on a system of stable 
rates. However, when there is anything like 
a crisis caused by an international slump in 
prices, the Railway Administration may, on 
such occasions, consider the desirability of 
any ad hoc relief by a concessional treat¬ 
ment for freight purposes. 

Q; 42. Thfe Inquiry Committee will no 
doubt be furnished with the factual aspect 
of the information about the pattern of 
traffic by the Railway Administration. It is, 
however, obvious that from such figures of 
overall movement as are made available in 
published statistics, the volume of traffic 
carried by the Railways has increased. 
There has also been side by side an 
increase in the earnings, whicfi goes to 
justify the general assumption that the 
increase in traffic has been all-round and 
quantities of both the low-rated and high- 
rated items have gone up. One has to take 
note of certain changes which are obviously 
taking place. In the first place, there is an 
all-round increase in the tempo of industrial 
and economic activities. This naturally will 
cause increased movement on account of 
industry. In the first stage, the movements 
may be mpre of raw materials, machinery 
ana heavy fabricated items. But with a littio 
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time-lag, there would be corresponding 
increase in movement of finished goods. 
Then again, in terms of the change in the 
emphasis in our trade policy, imports are 
increasingly being restricted. This would 
naturally be reflected in reduced move' 
ment of imported goods frorn port centres 
to the hinterland. But our exports are 
gradually increasing, and on the whole, 
traffic on account of overseas trade, while 
there may be a shift in the direction, will not 
be affected at any rate in regard to the 
volume and, perhaps, in regard to the over¬ 
all yield in revenue. 

It may in this connection be pointed out 
that the developments following the partition 
of the country have resulted in certain inci¬ 
dental changes in the direction and range of 
movement of commodities. Overseas traffic 
which used to pass through the port of 
Karachi, naturally has got diverted to a large 
extent to the port of Bombay. Apart from 
causing increased pressure on the Bombay 
region of the Railway system, this has also 
necessitated longer internal, movements for- 
serving areas in the hinterland, which 
previously used to be served by a shorter 
lead traffic from Karachi. This development 
would necessitate greater attention for 
increasing the transport facilities in the 
Bombay region. There are similar develop¬ 
ments following the Goa tangle and the 
traffic from that port having been cordoned 
off. But this is an aspect, which merely calls 
for increasing the facilities for handling 
traffic in the Bombay region. 

• 

Q: 43. '1‘here are no positive indications 
which would justify the suggestion that the 
freight rates policy has in any manner 
influenced the location and pace of develop¬ 
ment of industry and the furtherance of. 
trade. In any case, once industry is located 
in a particular area or centre, the Railways 
should be required to, as. part of their duty, 
assist and stimulate the growth of the indus¬ 
try in that area with such special considera¬ 
tion from the viewpoint of movement and 
rates, as may be necessary In the matter 
of trade, there have been complaints in the 
past that export commitments could not be 
fulfilled in time by reason of non-availability 
of wagons. 

Q; 44. This question is obviously intended 
to be answered by the owners or manage¬ 
ment of particular industries with reference 
to the factorjes the.y are connected with. 

Q: 45&46. These questions primarily 
apply to the agricultural sector. The 
information may be expected to be supplied 
by specialised agencies functioning in that 
sector. 

Q: 47. Agricultural products generally 
under our railway freight scheme get the 


benefit of a lower freight rate when moved 
in wagon loads. It is obvious that the small¬ 
er agriculturist in the interior will not be 
able by himself to provide the necessary 
load for the wagon-load freight facility. Some 
arrangement should, therefore, be available, 
under which the consignments of a number 
of persons could be clubbed so as to make 
available the facility of wagon-load rate. The 
Railway Station staff might be asked to en¬ 
courage contacts for purposes of such 
clubbing arrangements, and if it is possible,, 
some common agency for collecting and 
handling traffic offered in the first instance 
in smaller volumes may be set up and 
assisted. 

The absence of warehousing facilities is 
another factor, which is militating against 
the economic movement of agricultural 
products from upcountry centres. Fhe 
Railways themselves should, wherever 
possible and necessary, introduce the faci¬ 
lity of Railway warehouses, so that the 
smaller consignments offered from time to 
time might be stored at such warehouses 
pending despatch in wagon loads when 
the traffic is adequate enough for such a 
load. 

Q ; 49 & 50. It is at this stage difficult to- 
make any estimate of the probable increase 
in traffic as a result of planned develop¬ 
ment. However, as mentioned earlier,, 
having regard to the extent and the tempo of 
the development, it is reasonable to assume 
that there would be an all-round and overall 
increase in the traffic of all categories of 
goods. The setting up of new industries will 
inevitably result in increased movement of 
machinery and raw materials and subse¬ 
quently in additional movement of finished 
products. It is equally difficult to say at this 
stage as to the average lengths of future 
movements- The generality of such move¬ 
ments would be for shorter lengths and on 
that basis the distance for the first ‘leg’ in 
the telescopic scheme of charging will have 
to be considerably reduced. 

Q : 51, 52 & 53. The factual aspects of the 
nature and extent of industrial expansion 
during the Second Plan period will be avail¬ 
able only when the final Plan Frame is 
published. It is, however, difficult to make 
an assessment at this stage of the probable 
increase in the quantum of traffic and the 
trend thereof. There is overwhelming sup¬ 
port for the point of view that there would 
bo an all-round increase in traffic and that 
increase would not be confined to any 
particular category or categories of goods. 

Q: 54 & 55. The general considerations 
governing the formulation of a scientific 
freight policy for the future have been set 
forth in our preliminary observations and in 
our replies to some of the earlier questions. 



GENERAL Parts II & III 


The Committee of my Chamber would 
like to offer some preliminary observations 
on the rpain aspect of responsibility of Rail¬ 
ways as carriers in respect of goods entrust¬ 
ed to their care and, thereafter, attempt 
to reply to some of the questions listed in 
the Questionnaire. 

As for the legal responsibility of the Rail¬ 
ways. the present* position is that the res- 
.ponsibility of the Railways for carriage of 
goods or animals is that of a bailee under 
Section 72 of the Indian Railways Act, and 
as such the Railways are required to take 
as much care of the goods entrusted to 
their care as a man of ordinary prudence 
would take of his own goods. The relevant 
Section of the Indian Railways Act, having 
a bearing on the aspect of responsibility of 
the Railways for carriage of goods is as 
under: 

"72. (1) The responsibility or a railway 
administration for the loss, destruction or 
deterioration ofanimals or goods delivered 
to the administration to be carried by rail¬ 
ways shall, subject to the other provisions 
of this Act, be that of a bailee under sections 
151,152 and 161 of the Indian Contract Act, 
1872. 

(2) An agreement purporting to 
limit that responsibility shall, in so far as it 
purports to effect such limitation, be void, 
unless it— 

(a) is in writing signed by or on 
.'behalf of the person sending or delivering 
to the railway administration the animals or 
goods, and 

(b) is otherwise in a form 
approved by the Central Government.” 

From experience it has been found that 
this provision has worked in a manner to 
absolve the Administration more or less of 
any responsiblity for the loss or theft of the 
goods entrusted to their care, and this posi¬ 
tion is not in any way mitigated or changed 
by reason of the fact whether goods are 
consigned over the Railways on O.R. or R.R. 
basis. The only effective variation in the 
position, which would ensure whether the 
goods are carried at Owners ’Risk or at the 
Railway Risk is that on occasions of loss of 
or damage to goods sent at R. R. the onus of 
proving absence of adequate care or 
negligence rests with the Administration* 
Even in cases where the Railways are not 
able to assign the real cause for the losS, 
they could exonerate themselves by show¬ 
ing that the real cause for the lessor damage, 
even if unknown, must have been external 
to themselves and beyond their control or 
although unknown and in all probability 
attributable to themselves the cause was of 
such a nature that they could not have 
foreseen and prevented the same. This 
’being the legal position, traders prefer to 
rail their goods at owners’ risk and simul- 
’taneously arrange for the insurance of the 
:goods with private insurers, so that not only 
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the risk against loss of the goods is fully 
covered but, in event of loss, the consignors 
are also assured of expeditious settlement 
of their claims at the hands of the insurers. 
This statutory limitation of the Railways’ 
responsibility has acted very ad>>ersely to 
the interests of merchants, who as owners 
of goods are confronted with the absence 
of any effective remedy for Obtaining com¬ 
pensation in event of loss or damage to their 
goods,entrusted to the Administration for pur¬ 
poses of carriage. Once the goods have been 
handed over to the Railways, it is well nigh 
impossible for consignors to gather any 
effective evidence of negligence on the part 
of the administration and unless this is done 
there would be remote chance for their 
being able to proceed against the Railways 
for the purpose of obtaining adequate com¬ 
pensation for the loss sustained by them in 
event the administration is not inclined for 
one reason or the other to entertain and 
settle their claims. The psychological 
effect of the difficulties involved in proving 
that the Railways were in fact responsible 
for the loss or damage to the goods may be 
characterised as one of helplessness 
and gives rise to the feeling that it is more 
prudent, even if it involves a little extra cost 
to have the transit risk of goods insured by 
private insurers. 

My Committee, therefore, are of the 
emphatic view that the present position in 
regard to the responsibility of the Railways 
for loss or damage to goods entrusted to 
their care requires to be radically changed 
and that it should be legally provided that 
the Railways should assume all the respon¬ 
sibility as common carriers in respect of the 
goods entrusted to their care. The present 
position is totally unfair from the point of 
view of the public, particularly in respect of 
goods which are being compulsorily requir¬ 
ed to be consigned on R.R. basis, the freight 
rates for which have naturally been com¬ 
puted on a comparatively higher basis, and 
to find that in event of loss or damage of 
such goods they are faced with all practical 
difficulties in trying to establish an effec¬ 
tive case against the Railway Administra" 
tion. 

That being the position, in the opinion of 
my Committee it is necessary that, till such 
time as a modification is made in regard to 
the overall nature of the responsibility of the 
Railways for carriage of goods, traders should 
have increasing facilities for being able to 
consign their goods at owners’ risk rate 
whenever they prefer to do so. My Com¬ 
mittee are not at all in favour of restricting 
the facility available in this direction; on the 
contrary, they feel that the scope of the 
facility should be extended and an increas¬ 
ing number of goods should be allowed to 
be consigned at O.R. basis. They are, there¬ 
fore, unable to appreciate the implied sug¬ 
gestion in one of the questions of the Ques¬ 
tionnaire that the owners’ risk rates should 
be abolished and that only the railway risk 
r^tes should b^ imposed. They are of the 
emphatic view that, under the present 
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position, the owners’ risk rates should be 
available in respect of a large number of 
commodities: atthe same time, alternative 
railway risk rates should also be made 
available in respect of some of the com¬ 
modities. 

At the moment, excepting goods which are 
specifically required to be booked at R.R. 
rates, all goods would be consigned on the 
basis of O.R. unless when the consignor 
elects to send his goods at R.R. basis by 
making a note to that effect in the forwarding 
note. The suggestion, as above, that we have 
made in the context of the present provisions 
concerning tbe responsibility of the Railways, 
is that, while attempts to encourage consign¬ 
ment of goods on the basis of R.R. may con¬ 
tinue in a larger number of cases, the alterna¬ 
tive for the movement at O.R. should also be 
available. This submission finds justification 
in the fact that the relationship between the 
R.R. rates and the O.R. rates has not been 
arrived at on any rational basis. The Indian 
Railway Enquiry Committee. 1947, have in 
this connection, observed as follows: 

“The problem of the relation between 
owners’ risk and railway risk has not 
yet been adequately handled’’. 

The Enquiry Committee were not satisfied 
with the way in which the Railways handled 
the problem of the relation between owners’ 
risk and railway risk rates and had suggest¬ 
ed that the question of what should be the 
difference between the owner and the rail¬ 
way risk for the various articles should be 
taken up by the Railway Rates Tribunal. No 
significant improvement in the position has 
been noticed and matters continue more or 
lass as they were. The raliway risk rates 
should naturally be higher than the owner’s 
risk rates but the difference between the 
two should correspond to the degree of va¬ 
riation in the risk involved in the carriage of 
goods as between the two bases. The exis¬ 
ting rates, however, do not attempt, in fixing 
the alternative rates for any particular com¬ 
modity, to keep the difference to the 
minimum necessary to cover the actuarial 
value of the variation in risks. My Com¬ 
mittee would, therefore, suggest that, firstly 
the Railway Administration should concen¬ 
trate on taking all reasonable steps calcula¬ 
ted to minimise the risks involved in the 
carriage of goods and thus encourage 
people to take more and more advantage of 
the facility of sending goods at R.R. basis 
and at the same time allow more and more 
goods to be consigned on the basis of O. R., 
so that, if the owners so choose, they could 
cover the entire transit risk involved by 
arrangements with private insurers. 

As my Committee have stated earlier, the 
present tendency is to consign goods at 
owners’ risk rates and simultaneously to 
make arrangements for covering transit risk 
with private insurers. This tendency is 
aggravated by the fact that a large number of 
claims are being preferred against the Rail¬ 
ways and a great amount of inconvenience 
is being experienced in getting the same 
settled within a reasonable period of time. 
The attitude in a large number of cases of 
not admitting claims unless the Administra¬ 
tion is made aware of the fact that the 
matter would be taken to the Court is also 
noticeable, as would be evident from the 
fact that during the last few years a consi- 
■derable number of suits filed have been 


settled out of Court. Complaints are also* 
current that correspondence in regard to 
the claims lodged by merchants is not 
attended to expeditiously, with the result 
that often consignors have to institute suits 
against the Railways for the purpose of 
recovering compensation in respect of the 
loss suffered, to avoid the possibility of such 
suits being time-barred. This naturally 
places the merchants to avoidable costs 
and inconvenience. 

While recognising that the growing volume 
of goods traffic may give rise to proportion¬ 
ate increase in claims, it must at the same 
time needs to be emphasised that the efforts 
of the Administration should be directed 
towards taking energetic measures to so 
improve the operational and administrative 
machinery as would leave little room for 
occasioning factors leading to loss or damage 
to goods in transit and therefore to the filing 
of claims. Such claims as may arise should 
be settled expeditiously and in this task the 
fixation of a time limit for settlement of 
claims and the institution of some form of 
non-official check on the working of the 
various clainjs offices would go a long way in 
inspiring confidence that they will always be 
dealt with fairly in the matter. 

While on the question of the legal aspect 
of the responsibility of Railways and the 
statutory requirements in obtaining compen¬ 
sation either on the basis of settlement or by 
filing a suit in the Court against the Railways, 
my Committee would like to refer to a 
peculiar type of difficulty in the matter of 
observance of the recognised trade prac¬ 
tice of treating Railway Receipts as title to 
goods. The difficulty in question has arisen 
because of the fact that some High Courts 
have held that only the consignor would be 
competent to file a suit against the Railways 
for compensation for loss or damage, if at 
the time of consignment of the goods in 
question the property in the goods remained 
with him. It is the normal trade practice 
that on occasions of loss of or damage to 
consignments, the party holding the docu¬ 
ments of such title files a suit against the 
Railways. In terms of the decision of some 
of the High Courts referred to above, a 
consignee would, however, be precluded 
from making any claim against the Railways 
and, if found necessary, would have to rely 
on persuading the consignor to undertake 
the trouble of filing the necessary suit 
, against the Railways. This would naturally 
vitiate the negotiable character of the Rail¬ 
way Receipts. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the legal position in regard to this point 
is carefully examined with a view to finding 
out ways and means, whereby the normal- 
trade practice is continued unhampered. 
My Committee are specially raising this point 
here, as on a reference made to the Railway 
Ministry on the subject, we were advised 
that the same would be examined by your 
Committee and necessary action taken on 
the basis of the recommendation. 

The other aspect of the inquiry relates 
to an examination of the powers and func¬ 
tions of the Railway Rates Tribunal, the 
question whether it has been able to work 
effectively for the purpose for which it is 
constituted and what, if any, changes are 
necessary both in respect of its powers and 
rules of procedure which would enable it 
to be generally more useful and beneficiaf 
to the users of the Railways. 
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My Committee would like to take this 
opportunity to emphasise that the role of 
the Railway Rates Tribunal is useful inas¬ 
much as it provides a machinery which can 
handle complaints and grievances arising 
out of the operation of specific aspects of 
the freight rate structure. The machinery, 
therefore, should not only be allowed to con¬ 
tinue functioning, but should be enabled to 
work with enlarged powers, so that the Tri¬ 
bunal may constitute a body to which com¬ 
plaints of unreasonableness' etc. in respect 
of all the different elements and aspects 
constituting the freight structure may be 
referred for decision. 

With these general observations, the 
Committee of my Chamber would now pro¬ 
ceed to reply to some of the questions con¬ 
tained in the Questionnaire; 

PART 11 

Q: 1 (a) (b) & (c): It is not possible for my 
Committee to indicate the extent to which 
the alternative rates are availed of for the 
purpose of booking the goods. It may. how¬ 
ever, be pointed "but that the general ten¬ 
dency is to book the goods at owners’ risk 
rates which are, compared to the Railway 
Risk rates, lower and to cover the transit 
risk by obtaining an insurance policy from a 
private insurance agency. 

Q;2&3. Here again, the reply to the 
query would necessitate full information 
about the various traffic movements and the 
mode of effecting the same. Such detailed 
information would, my Committe believe, be 
furnished by the administration. We have 
already observed in reply to Question No. 1 
that generally goods are booked at the 
owners’ risk rates wherever such rates are 
quoted, and simultaneously an insurance 
cover is obtained in respect of the same. 

This practice, though it involves a higher 
initial cost has come to be in vogue, because 
the railway risk rates are deemed to be 
proportionately higher, as the overall res¬ 
ponsibility of the railway in respect of goods 
in transit being limited to that of a bailee 
under the Indian Contract Act, the Railway 
risk cover excepting in the matter of onus 
of adducing proof, does not materially differ 
from the owners’ risk cover. 

Q; 4, 5 and 6. We have already pointed 
out in our preliminary observations that a 
large number of claims are being preferred 
against the railways. If we take into consi¬ 
deration the period from 1940—1954 the 
increase in the number of claims preferred 
works out to more than tenfold. The 
causes which are listed in question 5 all 
operate in a varying degree, giving rise to 
claims for compensation. Thefts and pilfer¬ 
age of goods, deterioration due to delay in 
transit, damage to consignment due to rough 
handling are among the more important of 
the factors giving cause for claims for com¬ 
pensation being lodged by merchants. 
Measures such as progressive improvement 
in the handling arrangements by the use of 
mechanical devices and equipments, im¬ 
proved shed facilities, belter supervision of 
the wagons so as to avoid possibilities of 
damage to goods and the strengthening of 
the watch and ward organizations, will have 
to be vigorously pursued with a view to 
bring any appreciable improvement in this 
position. After all in the larger interests of 
the revenue of the State and the business 
community it is essential that this aspect of 


the working of the railways is more thorough¬ 
ly and scientifically gone into so that ways 
and means could be devised to minimise 
the losses, and to instil a degree of confi¬ 
dence in the users that all possible steps 
are taken to see that their goods reach their 
destination safely and in good time. The 
Railway Corruption Enquiry Committee in 
dealing with this aspect have particularly 
emphasised measures to bring about im¬ 
provement in the problem of organized 
thefts and pilferages. The problem of 
claims prevention is very important, at the 
same time attention is also required to be 
focussed on the question of developing a 
business-like outlook on the aspect of settle¬ 
ment of claims, so that such claims as may 
arise may be attended to expeditiously, 
sympathetically and with due regard to in¬ 
convenience, harassmentand cost to which 
a user would be subjected by the adoption 
of the tendency to disclaim any responsi¬ 
bility in initial stages in many cases, and 
to settle the same after the parties have 
undergone considerable cost and delay irv 
taking the matter to the Court. 

All correspondence pertaining to claims 
should be immediately attended to, and if 
any material details which are necessary 
but found wanting should be brought to the 
notice of the parties concerned so that they 
could furnish the same within the time-limit 
laid down for lodging the claims. It is also 
necessary to lay down some time limit for 
settling claims. 

Q: 7. It is true that by the amendments 
made in Sections 74-A and 74-C by the Indian 
Railways (Amendment) Act, of 1949, the 
liability of the Railways in case of defectively 
packed goods, or in case of goods carried or 
deemed to be carried at owner’s risk rates 
has been extended to cover negligence in 
addition to misconduct. While this is an 
improvement on the earlier position, it is a 
moot point whether the same has, from the 
practical stand point, brought about any 
significant benefit to the users. After all 
these provisions have to be read with the 
provisions in the law governing the general 
responsibility of the Railways as carriers of 
goods, which is that of a bailee under the 
Indian Contract Act. The only difference 
between the owner’s risk rates and the Rail¬ 
way risk rates is one of onus of proof and 
as has been pointed out elsewhere in the 
memorandum, the goods having once left 
the custody of the consignor it is very diffi¬ 
cult for the owners to gather sufficient evi¬ 
dence with a view either to prove or to seri¬ 
ously suggest negligence or misconduct in 
respect of the goods lost or damaged in 
transit. The benefit ensuing from the revised 
position would, therefore, not be of a signifi¬ 
cant character, and whether it is so in fact 
can only be proved after the law has been 
in force for a sufficiently long time and has 
had the benefit of some legal pronounce¬ 
ments laying down in uncertain terms the 
position of theRailways and the users y/s a-uis 
the provisions of Sec. 74-A and 74-Cofthe 
Indian Railways Act. 

Q: 8 to IS. There is much force in the 
suggestion that the contract between the 
sender and the Railway should be of a single 
uniform character both from the point of 
view of simplicity and convenience. The 
plethora of alternative rates now quoted on 
the railways mainly help to create confusion. 
In order, however, to attain this position it 
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would be necessary for the responsibility of 
the Railways to be defined as would in effect 
make them responsible as common carriers. 
Unless this position is reached, the differ¬ 
ence between the owners’ risk and the 
Railway Risk is very narrow and in that 
view of the case, the acceptance of the 
suggestion that owners’ risk rates should be 
withdrawn and that only railway risk rates 
be quoted would mean a general increase 
in the level of freight rates without any cor¬ 
responding increase in protection to goods 
carried over the Railways. We are, there¬ 
fore, entirely opposed to the suggestion that 
the owners’ risk rates should be withdrawn. 
If at all the alternative owners’ risk rates now 
available for some goods, should be made 
available in all cases, whether the goods are, 
sent in wagon loads or smalls and the Rail¬ 
way Risk rates should be brought down at 
a level which cover approximately the actual 
variation of the extra risk devolving on the 
railways by reason of the goods being carri¬ 
ed on the R.R. basis and not on the O.R. 
basis. 

Q: 14. Forwarding note is an important 
document in determining the nature of the 
contract and should, therefore, be framed 
from this aspect and should be required to 
be filled in a clear and legible handwriting 
and all the particulars required should be 
correctly mentioned. 

Q:15&16. From the point of view of 
increasing the marketability of goods, devis¬ 
ing of standard packing conditions is of 
significant importance. Moreover in case 
of dangerous goods, certain packing condi- 
ditions are essential not only from the point 
of the responsibility of the Railways but also 
with a view to reducing the hazards in¬ 
volved in handling such dangerous com¬ 
modities. Whatever packing conditions are 
deemed essential in respect of such danger¬ 
ous goods may be prescribed. In respect of 
other goods, the Railways should, in consul¬ 
tation with the Chambers of Commerce and 
trade associations devise packing conditions 
which while taking note of the need of such 
aspects as safety and reduction of risk 
would also bear prominently in mind such 
points as the resultant cost, the normal trade 
practice and the practicability and feasibility 
of the packing conditions to be laid down 
with reference to a particular commodity. 

Q:17. Absence of storing facilities for 
goods prior to despatch and after delivery 
causes considerable inconvenience and 
hardship. In the case of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts the absence of war ehousing facilities 
is particularly felt. The railways, therefore, 
wherever possible and necessary should 
introduce the facility of railway warehouses 
so that the smaller consignments offered 
from time to time be stored at such ware¬ 
houses pending dispatch in wagon loads 
when the traffic is adequate enough for 
such a load. Actual schenies for warehous¬ 
ing facilities may be drawn up in consulta¬ 
tion with various trade associations. 

Q : 18 to 20. Our approach to the preblem 
of responsibility has in main been dealt with 
in our preliminary observations. It is rele¬ 
vant to emphasise that the consignor is 
interested in seeing that his goods reach the 
destination safely and in time and is pre¬ 
pared to incur the necessary initial expenses 
which would make it possible for him to do so. 
The present tendency to consign the goods 
on the basis of O.R. and at the same time insu¬ 


ring the goods with private insurers is mainly 
due to the fact that in terms of the present 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act govern¬ 
ing the responsibility of railways for carri¬ 
age of goods, the railways are not insurers of 
goods carried by them. We have suggested 
a basic revision in the approach to the aspect 
of responsibility and stressed the desirability 
of revising the provisions of the law in this 
matter in such a manner that all 
the liabilities of a common carrier will come 
to be attached to the railways in respect of 
goods entrusted to their care. Apart from 
the aspect of safeguarding the position of a 
consignor in respect of loss or damage to 
his goods, the question of timely delivery is 
also of utmost importance. And, therefore, 
some provision should be made in law 
whereby the railways could be deemed 
liable for the delay in delivery of the 
goods beyond a reasonable period. 

Perhaps in the initial period there would 
be an increase in the number of claims pre¬ 
ferred against the railways. But with the 
progressive implementation of measures 
calculated to minimise the instances of loss 
or damage to goods, occasions for making a 
claim against the railways will obviously go 
down in course of time. 

PART III 

Q: 1, 2 & 3. The jurisdiction and func¬ 
tions of the Railway Rates Tribunaj are 
defined by Sections 41 and 42 of the Indian 
Railways Act, in terms whereof the Tribunal 
is competent to examine disputes concern¬ 
ing all charges levied by the Railways, 
except the terminal charges. We are of the 
view'thatthe terminal charges also should 
be brought within the purview of the Tribu¬ 
nal. 

Section 42 of the Indian Railways Act 
empowers the Tribunal to classify any com¬ 
modity in a higher class, but the Central 
Government is empowered to increase or 
reduce the level of class rates, schedule 
rates and terminal and other charges. We 
are of the view that Government should not 
have the power to increase the level of class 
rates, schedule rates, and terminal and 
other charges, without going before the Tri¬ 
bunal. Similarly, the power to classify any 
commodity, which has not been classified 
before, should also not be exercised by 
Government without a reference to the 
Tribunal. 

We are in favour of the suggestion of 
vesting power in a separate body to initiate 
investigations, we feel that the power 
should be placed in a body constituted on 
the lines of the Tariff Commission. It may be 
mentioned here that in our reply to Ques¬ 
tions 31/33 of Part-1 of the Questionnaire, 
we had pleaded for the setting up of a 
special machinery for the purpose of exam- 
ninig claims for assistance to industries 
newly established in the matter of freight 
rates. Such a machinery could with advan¬ 
tage be entrusted with the task of initiating 
investigations with regard to freight rates. . 

We are not agreeable to the suggestion 
that the Central Government should be 
empowered to re-classify any commodity in 
higher class without prior reference to and 
approval by the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
The present position is satisfactory; if it 
requires any amendment, same should be 
in the direction suggested above. 
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Q : 4 to 7. There is a feeling that the rules 
of procedure as at present are responsible 
for delays in the matter of disposal of refer¬ 
ences by the Railway Rates Tribunal. While 
we appreciate that being a quasi - judicial 
body all the formalities will require to be 
gone through, the Enquiry Committee may 
go into the question of possibility of revising 
the procedure, so as to make the same less 
rigidly formal and more expeditious. In this 
connection, we may suggest that the Tribu¬ 
nal, instead of sitting permanently at Madras 
alone as at present, may have its periodical 
sittings at various important business cen¬ 
tres in the country. 

It is observed that at present the Rail¬ 
way Administration is being allowed a long 
time to file its statement before the Tribunal. 
This could very well be curtailed, since the 
Railway will have in its possession all the 
relevant papers and documents and as such 
it will not take a very long time for the Rail¬ 
way to file its statement. 

As for the costs factor, one of the direc¬ 
tions in which reduction could be effected 
is by providing that, whenever an expert 
has got to be examined, he would not be re¬ 
quired to be continuously present and 
appear before the Tribunal; instead he be 
made to give his opinion in writing, duly 
affirmed if necessary, unless of course on 
the facts of a particular reference his pre¬ 
sence is absolutely necessary. So far as 
appearance of parties in person before the 
Tribunal is concerned, it may be stated that 
references coming up before the Tribunal 
are naturally of a complicated nature. 
Businessmen may not always be convers¬ 
ant with the technicalities of the procedure. 
It is for this reason that the normal practice 
of engaging lawyers to appear before the 
Tribunal on behalf of the parties is resorted 
to. 

Q: 8 & 9. The Railway Rates Tribunal 
being a quasi-judicial body, it is quite 
important that its personnel should be drawn 
from persons having Judicial experience. 
In order, however, to bring about the 
independent character and functioning of 
the Tribunal, the Enquiry Committee may 
examine the suggestion whether it would 


not be advisable to leave the appointment 
of the members of the Tribunal to the Law 
Ministry, instead of by the Railway Ministry 
as at present. 

Q: 10. The system of associating asses¬ 
sors from the Railways on the one hand and 
the trade, industry and agriculture on the 
other is found to be useful, and the same 
should be continued. We have suggested 
in reply to question 4 that the .Railway Rates 
Tribunal should sit for hearing in different 
important business centres in the country. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to create 
panels of assessors for different regions, so 
that the Tribunal may avail of the assistance 
of the assessors from the panel of the 
region where at a particular moment it is 
sitting. 

Q: 11. We are not in favour of the sug¬ 
gestion that the Railway Rates Tribunal 
should bo empowered to fix freight rates. It 
should continue to be in possession of 
powers to deal with complaints arising out of 
freight rates. 

As regards special assistance in the case 
of new industries for development purposes, 
we have already suggested the creation of a 
special machinery. But that is only for the 
purpose of considering if any. and what, 
special measures of relief or concession 
would be necessary to particular industries 
or movements in the context of the develop¬ 
mental programmes of the country. 

Q. 12. We are not in favour of the sug¬ 
gestion that the Railway Rates Tribunal 
should be re-placed by an advisory body. So 
far as matters of dispute arising out of 
fixation of freight rates are concerned, it is 
but proper that a body of the type of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal should continue to 
have a final say. If the creation of an 
advisory body on the lines of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission is deemed necessary, same should 
be in addition to the Railway Rates Tribunal 
and, as already suggested, should be 
entrusted with the consideration of matters 
concerning special or concessional freight- 
rates applicable to particular industries in 
the context of our developmental pro¬ 
grammes. 


DELHI 

Federation of Indian Ch amLers of Commerce & Industrij, 


Delhi. 

GENERAL 


The structure of freight rates tins two as¬ 
pects ; the revenue aspect and the develop¬ 
ment aspect. These two aspects, however, 
are not contrary and incompatible. In fact, 
at the present stage of economic develop¬ 
ment, especially in the context of the large 
programme of development envisaged in 
the Second Five Year Plan, the develop¬ 
ment aspect of the railways covers and 
safeguards the revenue aspect as well. One 
18 


special feature of the railway freight struc¬ 
ture arises from the monopoly position of 
the railways. The railways enjoy a mono¬ 
poly but essentially they area public utility 
service. Like all other monopolies, they 
can maximise their revenue either by res¬ 
tricting the supply of service and charging 
high rates or by carrying a larger volume of 
traffic at low rates. As a public utility service, 
the policy of railways should be directed 
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towards earning while assisting the econo¬ 
mic development of the country. Thus the 
structure of freight rates must combine in 
itself the commercial and developmental 
aspects. And both point to the need of 
evolving freight rates which, like any other 
schedule of prices, should be related to 
the quality of service provided. 

The Committee of the Federation would 
point out here that the quality of the service 
provided by the railways has not improved 
in the post-war years and in fact there is 
evidence of deterioration. The service the 
users get from the Railways is far from com¬ 
mensurate with the series of increases in 
freight rates they have been obliged to bear. 
This is especially so in the case of transport 
of raw materials which move over relatively 
short distances and hence have to bear a 
disproportionately high incidence of fixed 
charges su6h as terminals and short dis¬ 
tance charges. 

The deterioration in service arises partly 
out of failure of transport capacity to in¬ 
crease at the same pace as the increase in 
the demand for movement. The users have 
to wait a long time before they can obtain 
the required number of wagons. The spe¬ 
cial types of wagons such as tank wagons 
for the movement of certain chemicals and 
covered wagons for the movement of costly 
equipment are not being provided in accor¬ 
dance with the demand. Although the time 
allowed to the users for loading and unload¬ 
ing has been reduced from 24 hours to 6 
hours, this has hot resulted in a quicker 
turn-round of wagons. The delays in move¬ 
ment continue. Further, the handling of 

f oods atstations leaves much to be desired. 

o quote from the observations of a senior 
railway official made before the Railway 
Corruption Enquiry Committee, “The rough 
and careless manner in which even fragile 
goods are handled at stations must be seen 
to be believed. It is a common occurrence for 
heavy packages to be dropped from wagons 
to platforms”. There has also been an in¬ 
crease in the incidence of thefts and pilfer¬ 
age. The difficulties and the delays in the 
settlement of compensation claims have 
not been removed. Thus, with the reduc¬ 
tion in the facilities available to the con¬ 
signors. the effective burden of the freight 
rate has increased much more than is indi¬ 
cated by the actual increases in the rates. 

The revision in the freight rates should, 
therefore, take into account the quality of 
service provided by the railways and 
promote the growth of ‘ industry and 
commerce. The Committee of the Federa¬ 
tion are concerned to find that these basic 
considerations have not been clearly and 
unequivocally recognised in the terms of 
reference of the Railway Freight Structure 
Enquiry Committee as framed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

The first term of reference to which Part 
1 of the Questionnaire pertains is: 

"To review the present railway freight 
rate structure in all its aspects and to 
suggest what modifications should be 
made, bearing in mind the needs of a 
development economy and the neces¬ 
sity for maintaining the financial 
stability of the Railways.” 

The Committee of the Federation cannot 
over-emphasise the point that any revision 
of the railway freight rate structure should 


be directed to meet more the needs of a 
‘ development economy ’ than the ‘neces¬ 
sity for maintaining the financial stability of 
the railways’. While it is accepted that the 
railways should be run as a commercial 
concern and should be in a position to 
recover their expenses out of their own 
earnings, it would be taking a very limited 
view of the development of transport if 
the same was achieved at the cost 
of the development of other industries. 
The misgivings regarding the object of 
Government in appointing the Railway 
Freight'Structure Enquiry Committee are 
also based on certain references to the rail¬ 
way finances in the Government of India 
Resolution appointing the Committee. The 
Resolution states as a reason, among others, 
for appointing the Committee, “The deve¬ 
lopment of railways facilities will also be 
considerable and in consequence the work¬ 
ing expenses of the railways and the dividend 
ayable to General Revenues will apprecia- 
ly increase.” The implication of this state¬ 
ment as well as the wording of the first term 
of reference would seem to be that the 
revision of the freight structure in an upward 
direction would notonlybe not undesirable 
but perhaps would be even necessary. 

The Committee of the Federation have to 
stress that this is only one side of the picture. 
The working expenses of the railways need 
not appreciably go up in consequence of 
the development of railway facilities. The 
provision of facilities is largely a matter of 
efficient utilisation of the present resources. 
Actually the total revenues at existing freight 
rates or even at reduced rates would also 
increase because of the increase in the 
volume of traffic. And the whole question of 
financial stability of the railways is related to 
the overall developments in the industrial 
and other sectors of the economy which 
have been proposed in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The Railways themselves have 
estimated that the goods traffic generated as 
a result of the growth of industries will be 
around 160 million tons, i.e. an increase of 60 
million tons, more than 60% over the pre¬ 
sent traffic which is around 98 million tons 
per annum. A point which the Committee 
feel has not been sufficiently recognized is 
that while in order to carry this increased 
traffic the transport capacity will have to be 
increased, there would also be a greater 
utilisation of the existing capacity, thus 
spreading the overhead costs over a larger 
volume of traffic. 

The main function of the Railways is to 
move the goods from the centres of produc¬ 
tion to centres of consumption and raw 
materials from their source to the factories. 
The users of Railways are primarily interest¬ 
ed in gettingthese facilities. And the Railways, 
as a national enterprise, must also concen¬ 
trate on providing these facilities. A revised 
and more rationalised freight structure will 
lose significance if the capacity of the Rail¬ 
ways and the facilities provided fall short of 
the requirements of traffic. The major 
problem, therefore, is to increase the supply 
of wagons, line capacity, remove bottle¬ 
necks at break of gauge points, and in 
general, to do all the things which are neces¬ 
sary to ensure a quick and efficient transport 
system. 

The post-war programme of rehabilitation 
of the Railways has not sufficed to meet the 
continuous growth in the volume of traffic. 
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It is true that the Railways are now carrying 
some 98 million tons of goods as compared 
to 84 million tons (for the undivided India) in 
1938—39. This has. however, been made 
possible partly by the greater utilisation of 
the existing transport capacity and partly by 
the reduction in the facilities provided to the 
users of Railways. The total route mileage 
of Class 1 Railways was about 37,000 in 
1938—39 for the undivided India. Allowing 
for about 16% for the territories now included 
In Pakistan, the route mileage then was 


nearly 31,000. This has increased by 1953— 
54 to over 34,000 an increase of about 10% 
and this includes nearly 900 miles of lines 
owned by the former Bikaner State Railway 
which is now incorporated in the class I 
Government Railways. In respect of rolling 
stock the following table gives the position 
in recent years as compared to 1938—39. 
Figures for the year 1938—39 which are 
given in the Railway Board statistics for 
undivided India have been adjusted to make 
them comparable:— 


The Total Number of Locomotives, wagons and passenger coaches on line 
(excluding narrow gauge) for Class I Railways. 


Year 

Loeomotivea 

Wagons 

Passenger Coaches 

1938.39 

6316 

1,05,957 

12,994 

1960.51 

7867 

1,98,305 

12,815 

1951.52 

7878 

1,98,943 

13,160 

1962.53 

7919 

2,00,679 

13.602 

1963.54 

7969 

2,16,137 

13,804 


Although these figures show an increase 
In the total rolling stock, they conceal the 
fact that a considerable proportion of the 
existing stock is over-age because of the 
accumulated arrears of replacement during 
and after the war. The programme of theRail- 
ways under the First Five-Year Plan mainly 
aimed at the replacement and rehabilitation 
of this over-age stock. The total allocation 
for transport and communications under the 
First Five-Year Plan was Rs. 497 crores, f.e.. 


1. Number on line as on March 31, 1951. 

2. Eehabilitation required during Plan periods. * 

3. Provision made during the First Five-Year 
Plan (orders placed and deliveries expected 
by 1956). 

4. Arrears of rehabilitation expected at the end 
of the First Five-Year Plan. 

The increased volume of traffic carried by 
the Railways now as compared to pre-war 
is, therefore, not a result of any substantial 
increase in transport capacity but can pri¬ 
marily be ascribed to the greater utilisation 
of available capacity made possible by the 
reduction in facilities to the users. For in¬ 
stance, the net ton miles per wagon day on 
Glass I Railways (B.G.) shows an improve¬ 
ment of about 25% as compared to 1938—39. 
This, however, is not a result of increased 
efficiency of the Railway administration but 
reflects the fact that the users are made to 
load the wagons more fully than before, thus 
increasing the effective burden of the cost 
of transport. Similarly whatever improve¬ 
ment there has been in the recent years in 
wagon miles per wagon day is not due to the 
increased speed of goods trains but has 
resulted from the reduction in the hours of 
loading and unloading to the users. The 
point is that neither the transport capacity 
nor the operating efficiency has increased 
in post-war years. 

On the other hand industrial production 
increased by about 45% during the period 
1950—51 to 1954—55. Similarly, there was 
a considerable increase—nearly 20%—in the 


♦Figures arrived at after deducting from the over-age 


less than 25% of the total Plan. The Railways’ 
expenditure was expected to be Rs. 400 
crores and the latest estimate of the pro¬ 
gress of expenditure is that they will have 
spent about Rs. 418 crores in the five years. 
But the rolling stock position at the end of 
the First Five-Year Plan will leave arrears of 
replacement in the case of locomotives and 
passenger coaches. The following table 
summarises the progress of rehabilitation of 
rolling stock :— 


Locomotives 

Passenger 

Coaches 

Wagons 

8,209 

19,193 

1,99,094 

2.875 

7,997 

53,462 

2,062 

6,786 

60,428 

813 

2,211 

^— 


agricultural production. Thus the demand 
for traffic has been continuously in excess 
of the available transport capacity. It is this 
which should engage the attention of the 
Railways, for unless goods are moved, the 
implementation of the Second Five-Year 
Plan would be in serious jeopardy. As 
already stated the volume of traffic is expect¬ 
ed to increase by over 60% during the next 
five years. If the railways move all the 
traffic that is offered, they would be in a 
position to maintain their financial stability 
and at the same time reduce the burden of 
transport costs to be borne by the users. 
There is. therefore, no need for undue 
anxiety about the financial resources of the 
Railways. 

In the context of what has been stated 
above the appropriate freight rate policy 
which the Railways should follow should be 
to offer developmental rates. When the 
revision of the present classification is 
undertaken, enough arrangements should 
be made for the various zonal authorities to 
quote special rates in a large number of 
cases where such rates would provide 
incentive to development of industries and 
of our trade. The Railway rates policy 


stock, a certain proportion which is retained in service. 
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should also aim at encouraging our exports. 
The Committee of the Federation are con¬ 
vinced that the railway rates policy can be 
used as one of the numerous devices to 
create conditions in which the industrial 
development of the country can progress at 
a quick pace. It will be unfortunate if Rail¬ 
way rates are looked upon primarily from 
the point of view of Railway finance. 'I'he 
Committee consider that it is time there 
was a complete reorientation in the basic 
approach to Railway rates policy. 

PART I-A, 

Q; 1, (a) The revised general classifica¬ 
tion adopted in 1948 reduced the number of 
classes from 16 to 15 and re-classified com¬ 
modities in such a way that in most cases 
the classification was upgraded by one 
class. Further, the class rates themselves 
were raised. While inti'oducing the now 
classification opportunity was also taken to 
abolish most of the old scheduled and 
station-to-station rates. The carrying 
capacity of the wagons was also increased 
and full wagon-load rates available in large 
number of cases were abolished. 7'hus, the 
overall effect of these revisions was to 


increase the freight rates in goneraL 
Thoughthe avowed purpose of the revision 
in the classification was to “rationalise” the 
rate structure, the general effect on trade 
and industry was in the direction of increas¬ 
ing the costs of movement. 

The following few examples show the 
increases in rates consequent upon the 
abolition of special rates and otherwise. The 
examples are taken mostly from the 
increases in rates over the Eastern and 
North-Easter n Railways and are illustrative 
of similar increases on the other Railways. 
A point worth noting is that most chemicals 
under the revised classification are placed; 
in classes 12 to 15 and bear very high 
freight rates. In the past when the move¬ 
ment of chemicals was relatively small and, 
chemicals did not come to acquire signifi¬ 
cance as important raw materials, there 
might have been some justification in. 
charging high rates. But, in the present con¬ 
text and in the context of future industrial- 
development there is no justification for 
charging high rates for chemicals when it is- 
a recognised principle that all industrial raw 
materials should be given relatively low 
rates: 


ILLUSTRATIVE E.XAMPLES OF INCREASES IN FREIGHT RATES 

PAPER 


Pre - 1948 

Basic 


(a) Class 2; 

{b) Schedule C/J. 


From 1-10-1948 Class 3 ;• 


From 1-4-1955 Class 3 


.420 Pie per Md. Per Mile (Ma.K.) 

,380 Pie per Md, Per Mile for 1st 160 Miles. 
•+.333 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 100 Miles. 

+ .200 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 250 Miles. 

+.130 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 200 Miles, 

+ .100 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 

.58 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles 
+ .64 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles 
+ .46 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond.. 

.64 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ .54 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 
H-.42 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond.. 


Destination 

Before 

1-10-48 

(Special 

Rates) 

From 

1.10.48 

From 

1.4.56 

% Increase 
(3) over (2) 

% Increase 
(4) over (3) 

% Increase over- 
pre 1-10.48 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Dehri-on-Sone 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 




to 







Kanpur 

0-8.0 

0.15. 3 

1 

c 

1 

90.63 

. 8.74 

107.29 

Delhi 

0-9-0 

1-11- 6 

1-13-0 

206.66 

5.45 

222.22 

Howrah 

0-7-1 

1- 1- 9 

1. 3-3 

160.69 

846 

171.76 

Bombay 

1-0-4 

2-13-11 

2-13-1 

181.12 

~1.81 

176.02 

Madras 

1-1.9 

3- 8- 8 

3- 6-3 

219.26 

—4.26 

206.63 

Chandisthaa 

0-6-4 

0- 9. 3 

0-10-1 

73.44 

9.00 

89.06. 
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CEMENT 


Pre - 1948 

Basic (a) Class 2. 

(b) Class C/M: 


From 1—10—48 WL/E 


From 1—4--55 WL/E 


.420 Pie per Md. per Mile (Max.) 

.380 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 75 Miles. 
+.200 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 226 Miles. 

+ .100 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 
.43 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 150 Miles. 

+ .32 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 150 Miles. 

+ •17 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond 
.43 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ .21 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ .16 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond 



Before 

From 

From % Increase 

% Increase 

% Increase 

Destination 

1-10-48 

1 10-48 

1-4-56 (3) 

over (2) 

(4) over (3) 

latest over 
pre-1-10-48, 

(1) 

Dehri-on-Sone 

to 

(2) 

Rs. A. P. 

(3) 

Rs. A. P. 

‘ (4) 

Rs. A. P. 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Bareilly 

0—6—9 

0-12— 1 

0—13—10 

79*01 

14*48 

104*94 

Kanpur 

0— 5— 0 

0-10— 1 

0—11— 4 

101*67 

12*40 

126*67 

Agra Cant. 

0—7—2 

0—12— 6 

0—14— 5 

74*42 

15*33 

101*1« 

Lucknow 

0— 4— 9 

0— 0—10 

0—11— 8 

107*02 

18*64 

146*61 

Delhi 

0— 7— 2 

0—14— 0 

1— 0— 4 

95*35 

16*67 

127 91 

Howrah 

0— 5—10 

0_ll_ 1 0—12— 7 

SUGAR 

90*00 

13*53 

115*71 


Pre - 1948 
iBasic) 

Class 2: 

.42 Pie per Md. per Mile (Max.) 

From 1—10—48 

Class 3; 

.68 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ .54 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ .49 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 

From 1 —4—56 

Class 3: 

.64 Pie per Md. per Mile for Ist 300 Miles. 


+ .64 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ .42 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond 



Before 1-10 48 

From 


From 

% Increase 

% Increase 

% Increase 

Destination 

(Special Rates) 

1 10-48 


1- 4-56 

(3) over (2) 

(4) over (3) 

latest over 









pre-1-10-48 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 




Dehri-on-Sone 









to 









Arrah 

0— 6— 7 

0— 8— 

2 

0— 8- 

-11 

46*27 

9*18 

59*70 

Patna 

0—4—6 

0— 6— 

8 

0— 7- 

- 3 

48*16 

8*76 

6111 

Banaras 

0— 3— 8 

0— 5—: 

11 

0- 6- 

- 5 

61 36 

8*45 

76*00 

Kanpur 

0—10— 9 

0—15— 

3 

1 - 0— 8 

41*86 

9.29 

55*04 

Howrah 

0—12— 9 

1— 1— 

9 

1— 3- 

- 3 

39*22 

8*45 

60*98 

Tatanagar 

0—10— 7 

0—15— 

1 

1— 0- 

- 6 

42*52 

9*39 

55*91 


10 
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SUGAR CANE —(Eastern Railway) 


Distances 

Before 1948 

From 1 

10-48 

Latest 

Percentage Increases 








(4) 

(6) 

(6) 


Per Wagon 

Per Md. 

Per Wagon 

Per Md. 

Per Wagon 

Per Md. 

over 

over 

over 


560 Mds. 

Pies. 

660 Mds. 

Pies. 

560 Mds, 

Pies. 

(2) 

(4) 

(2) 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(8) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 





20 

11—4—0 

3-86 

37—0—0 

16-91 

56—0—0 

19-20 

23808 

51 35 

397-78 

26 

12—6—0 

4-24 

37—0—0 

16-91 

82-0-0 

21-26 

198-82 

67-67 

401-91 

30 

12-8—0 

4-24 

37—0-0 

16-91 

68—0—0 

23-32 

198-82 

83-78 

449-60 

35 

12-6-0 

4-24 

37-0-0 

16-91 

70—0—0 

24-00 

198-82 

8919 

465-66 

40 

13—8--0 

4-63 

37—0—0 

1691 

76—0—0 

2606 

165-23 

105-40 

462-96 

45 

13—8—0 

4-63 

37—0—0 

16-91 

79—0—0 

27-08 

166-23 

113-51 

485 18 

80 

13—8—0 

4-63 

37—0—0 

16-91 

86—0—0 

2914 

166-23 

129-73 

629-63 


BLEACHING POWDER 


Pre -1948 
(Basic) 

From 1—10—1948 


From I—<(—1966 


Class 2 : .420 Pie per Md. per Mile (Max.) 

Class 3: .68 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ .64 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ .49 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 
Class 3: .64 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ .64 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+-42 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 



Before 

From 

Destination 

1-10-48 

1-10-48 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Dehri-on-Sone 

to 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bhagalpur 

0—7—6 

0—10—10 

Asansol 

0— 8— 1 

0—11— 8 

Howrah 

0—12— 9 

1— 1— 9 

Tatanagar 

0—10— 7 

0—16— 1 

Kanpur 

0—10— 9 

0—16— 3 

Banaras Cant. 

0— 3— 8 

0— 5—11 


From 

1 -4-66 

% Increase 
(3) over (2) 

% Increase 
(4) over (3) 

% Increase 
latest over 
pre- 1-10-48- 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) 

(7) 

Rs. A. P. 




0—11— 9 

44-44 

8-46 

66-67 

0—12— 9 

44-33 

9-29 

57-73 

1- 3— 3 

39-22 

8-45 

60-98 

1— 0— 6 

42-52 

9-39 

55-91 

1— 0— 8 

41-86 

9-29 

6604 

0— 6- 6 

61-36 

8-45 

75-00 


FERRIC ALUM 


Pre - 1948-.— 



Basic 

Class 2 ; 

.42 Pie per Md. per Mile (Max.) 

From 1—10—’48 

Class 4: 

.68 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 
+.68 Pie per Md- per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ .64 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 

From 1—4—’55 

Class 4: 

.69 Pie per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ .68 Pie per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 
+.48 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond, 



75 



Before 





% Increase 

rip<\Hnafinn 

1-10—48 

From 

From 

% Increase 

% Increase 

latest 


(Special 

1—10—48 

1—4—55 

(3) over (2) 

(4) over (3) 

over pre- 


Bates) 





1—10—48 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 


Rs, A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 




Dehri-on-Sone 







to 







Baniganj 

0 8 7 

0 13 4 

0 14 5 

65-34 

8-13 

67-96 

(Bengal 







paper siding) 







lb. (Orient 

0 15 10 

1 7 7 

1 9 1 

48-95 

6-36 

58-42 

Paper siding) 







Tatanagar 

0 10 7 

1 0 3 

1 1 8 

63-54 

8-72 

66-93 

Kanpur 

0 10 9 

1 0 5 

1 1 11 

52-71 

9-14 

66-67 


SULPHURIC ACID 

Pre -1948 . 

{Basic) Class 6; 0.83 Pie per Md. per Mile (Max.) 

From 1—10—’48 Class 12; 1.11 Pies per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ 1.04 Pies per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ .97 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 
From 1— 4 —’55 Class 12 ; 1,22 Pies per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+1.04 Pies per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ .82 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 


Before % Increase 


Destination 

1—10—48 

From 

From 

% Increase 

% Increase 

latest 

(Special 

Rates) 

1—10—48 

1-4- 

-55 

(3) over (2) 

(4) over (3) 

over pre- 
1—10—48 

(1) 

Dehri-on-Sone 

to 

(2) 

Rs. A P. 

(3) 

Rs, A. P. 

(4) 

Rs. A. 

P. 

(5) 

(6)' 

(7) 

Raniganj 

(Bengal 

Paper 

Siding) 

10 5 

1 6 0 

1 8 

1 

34-01 

9-47 

46-70 

Ib. (Orient 

Paper 

Siding) 

1 14 7 

2 8 4 

2 11 

1 

31-88 

6-82 

40-87 

Bhadhohi 

0 8 5 

0 11 6 

0 12 

5 

35-64 

8-76 

47-62 

Banaras 

Cant. 

0 6 7" 

0 9 9 

0 10 

7 

4810 

8-65 

60-76 

Kanpur 

1 4 6 

1 11 7 

1 14 

3 

34-66 

9-67 

47-56 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID 

Pre ~ 1948 

(Basic) Class 9 ; 1-25 Pies per Md. per Mile (Max.) 

From 1—10—48 Class 15 : 211 Pies per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ 1-41 Pies per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ 118 Pies per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 
From 1—4—55 Class 16 : 2-32 Pies per Md. per Mile for 1st 300 Miles. 

+ 1-41 Pies per Md. per Mile for next 300 Miles. 

+ 100 Pie per Md. per Mile for distances beyond. 
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Destination 

Before 

1—10—48 

(Special 

Bates) 

From 

1—10—48 

From 

l_4-_55 

% Increase 
(3) over (2) 

% Increase 
(4) over (3) 

% Increase 
latest 
over pre- 
1—10—48 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(+) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


R.s. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 




Dehri-on-Sone 







to 







Tatanagar 

1 14 3 

3 3 0 

3 7 11 

68.60 

9.64 

84.86 

BaniganJ 

1 8 5 

2 8 11 

2 12 11 

67.58 

9.78 

83.96 

(Bengal 







Paper 

Sidingt 







Ib. (Orient 

2 13 9 

4 6 5 

4 10 8 

.51.73 

7.56 

63.21 

Paper 

Siding) 



RA^ COTTON 






Bates in pies per maund- 



From 

To 

1947 

1948 

1950 

Current Percentage of 194 

PALEJ 

Bombay 

163 

176 

202 

219 

143% 


Ahmedabad 

72 

82 

93 

100 

139% 


Ujjain 

170 

196 

226 

226 

133% 


Kanpur 

438 

484 

563 

534 

122% 


Coimbatore 

812 

788 

921 

919 

113% 

SURAT 

Bombay 

120 

137 

157 

170 

141% 


Ahmedabad 

106 

119 

137 

137 

130% 


Uijain 

203 

233 

270 

270 

133% 


Kanpur 

471 

540 

601 

601 

127% 


Coimbatore 

780 

760 

883 

902 

115% 


In the case of exportable varieties of cotton also the pattern of revision in freij^ht 
rate is the same, viz., increase in rates except in the case of long distance traffic ; 


Bates in pies per maund. 


From 

To 

1947 

1948 

Current 

Percentage of 1948, 

AKOLA 

Bombay 

Not 

available 

276 

342 

124% 

DHURI 

Bombay 

-do- 

807 

786 

97% 


It may be pointed out that the norhinal reduction in rates-as from Dhuri to Bombay- 
is available only for very long hauls, over 600 miles, while the bulk of the traffic is 
carried over shorter distances, so that in effect there is a net increase in charges on 
movement by rail. 
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TOBACCO 

Prior to October 1946 the freigtit charged 
on a maund of unmanufactured country 
tobacco amounted to Rs. 1-10-6 plus 
on the total freight ex. Guntur to Agarpara. 
The prevailing rate for the same is Rs. 3-11-0 
without increased charges. So also is the 
case of cigarettes prior to October 1947. 
Railways w oi’e charging Rs. 2-9-4 per maund 
plus increased charge of 12^":', on tfie total 
freight ex. 1 lowrafi to Delhi while the current 
rate is Rs. 4-13-8 per maund without any 
increased chai'ge. In ail these cases the 
increase, as a result of revision, in freights 
has been more than 200%. 

JUTE 

.lute is one of the important raw materials, 
.^part from the local purchases the factories 
in Bengal are purchasing fieavily jute from 
North Bihar and Assam, At present jute 
and gunnies pressed have been grouped 


Dfmliaiiganges to Raigarh 
ShaliiTiar 

Rainkristopur „ ,, 

Saliibgunj ,, , 


Further Indian jute has to compete with 
Pakistan jute. The freight charges in 
Pakistan are mucli lower than in India. Most 
of Pakistan’s jute is being moved by river 
and the river freight is lower than tfie rail 
freight in India. 

As a result of the withdrawal of tfie specie 
rates, the factories hove to pay 100% 
more for their procurement of jute by way 
of freight alone. 

TIMBER 

With regard to timber, the freight previ¬ 
ously was in the neighbourhood of Re. -/5/-or 
Re. -/6/- per maund and at present it varies 
from Rs. 1-3-0 to 1-10-0 per maund. It will 
be seen that the freight is three times what 
it was before. 1'he exorbitant freight rate 
actually paralysed the timber industry in 
Assam. With the closure of booking through 
Pakistan all the traffic from Assam and 
North Bengal have got to be diverted via 
Assam Link wfiich are transhipped at 
Monihari, Mokameh and Bhagalpur to E. 1. 
Railway. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the E. 1. Railway and Assam Railway should 
revise their freights which will be accept¬ 


under class 7. There is no v/agon«load 
scale proscribed for the movement of these 
two items. The average cost per ton per 
mile for the movement of jute by the Rail¬ 
ways works out to nearly 9 pies. The pre¬ 
sent classification of jute under class 7 is on 
the high side- 

Previously the bulk of raw juto traffic 
flowed from E. Pakistan for which there was 
a special station-to-station rate. With greater 
off-take or procurement of domestic jute, 
the cost of procurement of this raw material 
has also risen. Further, in many cases the 
Railways have also withdrawn the facilities 
given to the manufacturers in the form of 
special station-to-station rates. I'o cite an 
e.xample, the B. N. Railway has withdrawn 
the special rates for jute from Dhulian- 
ganges, Shalimar, Ramkristopui' and 
Sahibgunj to Raigarh from 1st -June 1950. 
The following table shows the revised rates 
as well as the old rates previously prior to 
1- 6-1950. 


Jute per Maund 

Revised rates 

current rates 

per maund 

Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 15— 0 

1-13-^ 

0—12 • 0 

1- 8-8 

0—13— 2 

1- 9—3 

0—16—11 

1-14- 5 


able to the trade as the imports from Burma, 
Singapore, etc., have been stopped, and as 
Calcutta has to rely mainly on Assam and 
North Bengal, which are served by the 
above Railways. 

Further, timber is used in the liianufacturo 
of mechanical pulp which in turn is used ir> 
the manufacture of newsprints. It is hardly 
necessary for the Committee to state that 
the price of newsprint should be kept low 
and this could not be done if the prices of 
the raw materials like pulp are kept 
high. 

From the above it will be apparent that the 
cost of movement was increased substan¬ 
tially as a result of the revision in the 
general classification of goods. 

(b) The following table compares the 
class rates prevailing before 1948 and those 
adopted in 1948. Subsequently in April 1955 
the rates for the first 300 miles under each 
class were revised in an upward direction 
and the rates for distances beyond 
600 miles were slightly reduced. Column 5 
of the table gives the rates for the first 300 
miles as revised in April 1955; 
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Pre-1948 Mates 


Post 1948 Bates 

Revised Rates 




(from 1-10-1948J 

(from 1-4-1955) 

Class 

Pies per Md. per mile. 

Class 

Pies per Md. per mile 

Pies per Md, per mile 


(flat rates) 


(for the first 300 miles) 

(for the first 300 miles.) 

1 

0-38 

1 

0-49 

•54 

2 

()-42 

O 

0-54 

•59 

2A 

0-46 

3 

0-08 

•64 

2B 

0.60 

4 

0-63 

■69 

2C. 

0-64 

5 

068 

•75 

3 

0'68 

6 

0-73 

■80 

4 

0-62 

7 

0-78 

•86 

4A 

0-67 

8 

0-84 

•92 

4B 

0-72 

9 

0-80 

•99 

5 

0-77 

10 

0-97 

107 

6 

0-83 

11 

104 

114 

6A 

0-89 

12 

1 11 

1-22 

7 

0-96 

13 

118 

1-30 


104 

14 

141 

1-55 

1 

1-25 1 

h'i 

2.11 

232 

10 1 

1-87 i 





It w iil be noticed that both in October 1948 
and in April 1955, the rates on short dis¬ 
tances, i.e- distances below 300 miles, were 
increased. 

The principle of telescopic rates adopted 
in 1948 is to be viewed in relation to the 
average distance the commodities move. 
In the case of some commodities like coal 
and foodgrains where movement over long 
distances is common, the new basis of 
freights might have been helpful to the indus¬ 
try or trade concerned. But, in our coun¬ 
try the movement of raw materials and also 
of fifiished products is confined to relatively 
short distances. The average lead, for in¬ 
stance, has remained below 50 miles or 
more to the first Meg’ of the new telescopic 
structure which is 300 miles. It follows, 
therefore, that there was a double increase 
ill freight rates in 1948. Firstly, as pointed 
out before, the commodities were upgraded 
by one class. Secondly, to the extent that 
most commodities moved over short dis¬ 
tances. the effect of the application of the 
principle of telescopic rates was merely to 
iiicrease more tfieir cost of movement. 

(c) 'Fhe revised freight structure 
affected the short haul and medium haul 
traffic by increasing the cost of short dis¬ 
tance movement. It is true that goods con¬ 
tinued to be moved in spite of the increase 
in freight rates. But, this was because of 
absence of alternative means of transport 
and the necessity for industrial firms for 
continuing production even at increased 
costs. The criterion for judging whether the 
freight rate on a particular class of traffic is 
high or low should not be whether there is 
sufficient movement of goods at a parti¬ 
cular rate. As the Railway Rates Tribunal 
has stated “if traffic of a commodity is mov¬ 
ing freely under a particular rate or classi¬ 
fication it does not follow that the rate or 
classification is reasonable”. 


Q: 2(a) and (b). Under Section 42 of 
the Indian Railways Act, the Central Govern¬ 
ment as well as the Railway Rates Tribunal 
has the power to reclassify any commodity 
in a lower class. The Tribunal alone has 
the power to reclassify a commodity in a 
higher class provided the Central Govern¬ 
ment applies for such reclassification. 
Further the Railways can quote special 
station-to-station rates for particular com¬ 
modities with a view to encouraging the 
deyelopment of new industries as well as 
expansion and stabilisation of those already 
established. It seems, however, that the 
Railway administrations are not prepared 
to utilise the discretion to the ma.ximum 
extent, presumably on revenue consi¬ 
derations. 

The tendency has been to cancel tfie 
e.xisting station-to-station rates rather tiian 
quoting new special rates. The kind of 
flexibility which is needed for the legitimate 
needs of industries is absent in the present 
rating arrangements. It may be argued that 
an industry has the option of applying to tfie 
Railway Rates Tribunal for the quotation of 
special station-to-station rates. It is, how¬ 
ever, an involved and costly procedure. 
Moreover, a judicious examination of the 
decisions of that M'ribunal shows that there 
have been very few cases when such 
applications have been treated favourably. 
The considerations which in the opinion of 
the Tribunal should govern the quotation of 
special rates are the volume of traffic 
offered and a clear necessity for the 
industry to enjoy special rates without which 
its development would be impaired. In 
many cases both these conditions are diffi¬ 
cult to fulfil. 

Thus, while under the present arrange¬ 
ments scope exists for the various Railway 
administrations to take initiative and exercis& 
their discretion with a view to meeting the 
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legitimate needs of industries/ opportunity 
is not taken of the existing powers to assist 
industry. 

Q; V) (i) 'I'lie number of 15 classes which 
cover some 3500 commodities would be 
adequate only if the various commodities 
are classified for movement on a develop- 


mentbasis. While each commodity has been 
provided with a class rate, only 80 articles 
have been given wagon-load scales and 
most of these articles fall within the first 
three classes. The following table shows 
the articles under each class (entered 
in the general classification of goods) for 
which wagon-load scales are available ; 


COMMODITIES TO WHICH WAGON-LOAD SCALES APPLY- 


General Classification No. of 


Class. Commodities. 

(1) (Ih 


Names of Commodities. 


( 8 ) 


1 






4 


6 


45 Ashes : ballast; bangle stone; bentonite ; 

bones; bones sinews; bran (includes 
pollard); bricks common.; chalk; charcoal 
fuel; chrome ore ; clay ; clay china ; earths 
NOC; cyanite or kynite ; fire clay; fire wood; 
ghooting ; grain & pulses ; gypsum ; husks of 
grain, pulses, common seeds, oil seeds; 
iron or steel dust; iron or steel scrap ; iron 
pig; lime and limestone; magnesite crude, 
calcined; manganese ore; manure; oil cake; 
ores common NOC ; raw materials for the 
manufacture of paper or straw board; 
refractory bricks; sago common waste; 
saltpetre crude ; sand; sand stone; seeds 
common; sillimanite (silica of alumina); slag; 
soap stone ; spent bleaching clay of eartfi; 
stone NOC.; tanstuff NOC ; tiles common 
(roofing); tiles flooring earth. 

10 Bamboo chips NOC.; bamboo crushed 

NOC; bone dust; bone meal; grass dry 
NOC.; grass green; hide fleshings, scrap¬ 
ings cSc trimmings; leather refuse (unservice¬ 
able) ; salt N O C (includes hide salt) : 
timber NOC. 

9 Arvi; cement; chemical manures Div. 

B; flour ; fruits fresh NOC; jaggery; molasses; 
onion; vegetables NOC (includes cowpea 
green). 

13 OilsoedsNOC; pitch; potatoes; pota¬ 

toes sweet; road surface dressing of creos¬ 
ote, pitch or tar oil (includes bitumen); 
silicate of soda; soda crystals or soda ash; 
sulphate of soda; tar; water (includes dis¬ 
tilled water). 

1 Chemical manures Div. A. 

2 Bamboos; sulphur. 


Total: 80 
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In addition there are 17 commodities 
only for which a lower class rate is applied 
for wagon loads. These are: 

Asbestos cement products; books; 
chillies; cocoanut, cocoanut kernels; 
earthenware, NOC; hides, skins or pelts 
common dry; hides, skins or pelts 
common wet; iron or steel Div. ‘A’; 
iron or steel Div. ‘B’; iron or steel 
Div. 'C’; mica waste (includes mica 
powder); pipes cement; pipes earth¬ 
enware: pipes, NO(i; reinforced 

concrete; stoneware. NOC.; and 
sugar- 

Articles for whicfi neither a wagon-load 
nor a lower class rate is available include 
quite a few' items which would normally 
move in wagon-loads. For example, 
unpressed jute and manufactured jute, 
N. O. C. (which include blankets, jute yarn 
etc.) have not been given' low-er rates for 


wagon-loads. In fact wagon-load scales or lo¬ 
wer class rates can usefully be applied to 
most of the items with very few e.\ceptions. 
In the American Railways’ general classifi¬ 
cation of goods there are some 10,000 
commodities and each and every com¬ 
modity has been given a wagon-load rate 
with a minimum weight for charge. It should 
be in the interests of Indian Railways them¬ 
selves to encourage more economic and 
speedy movement in wagon-loads and for 
this purpose the obvious incentive for the 
traders to move their goods in larger loads is 
to provide lower rates for such movement. 

As I'egards the relation of different class 
rates to each other, the following table will 
show that the rate of progression in the rates 
for the first ‘leg’ (w'hich is the rate most 
common in application) varies from class to, 
class and there is an alternation of higher 
and lower rote of increase betw'een the 
classes :~ 




Minimum 

Percentage 


Percentage 


Number of 

rate in pies 

increase 


reduction from 

Class 

contmodities 

per maund per 

over 

Class 

the higher 


in each class 

mile for 

previous 


to the lower 



first 300 miles. 

class 


class 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

1st 

168 

■54 

_ 

15th 


2nd 

lUO 

•59 

93 

Uth 

332 

3rd 

303 

•64 

8-4 

13th 

)61 

4 th 

275 

•69 

7-8 

12ih 

6-2 

r>th 

258 

•75 

8-7 

11th 

6-6 

titb 

.59 

•80 

66 

10th 

61 

7th 

116 

•86 

7-5 

9th 

7-5 

Sth 

471 

•92 

70 

sth 

71 

»th 

230 

■99 

7-6 

7th 

6o 

10th 

145 

1-07 

81 

Gth 

6'9 

nth 

80 

1-14 

65 

5 th 

6-3 

12th 

366 

1-22 

7-0 

4th 

8-0 

13th 

127 

)-30 

6-6 

3rd 

i:i 

14th 

238 

1-55 

19-2 

2nd 

7-8 

15th 

:i94 

2-32 

49-7 

1st 

8-5 


It wil be noticed that there is a steep 
increase in the rates after the IBth class, 
which is unreasonable. There seems to be 
no relation between the rates of increase 
in the class rates arid those in transportation 
costs. 

An e.xample of the kind of anomaly 
wtiich would arise with varying rates of 
progression is given by the lowering of the 
classification for motor vehicles effected in 
May 195f5. Motor vehicles, N. O. C., were 
classified at 14 R. R. and 12 O. R. When the 
change in the classification was made they 
were charged at 13 O. R, and 15 R. R. The 
percentage increase of the 15th class rate 
over 13 i. e,, 1. 80 pies per rnaund per mile 
works out at nearly 80%. Thus the railway 
risk rate w^as put to some 80% above the 


owners’ risk rate. This had very little to do 
with the actual risk involved in carrying the 
goods. The enormous difference bet¬ 
ween the railway risk rate and owners’ risk 
rate was inevitable in \dew of the existing 
rates of progression after the 13th class. 

It would appear that the rates of progres¬ 
sion in the rates for the other twO'* legs ’ of 
the telescopic class rates and in the wagon¬ 
load scales also vary disproportionately 
from class to class. Thus, it is necessary 
to review these various rates with a view to 
making the rates of progression more uni¬ 
form than at present. 

(li) (a) The number of ‘legs’ and the 
distance range in each ‘leg’ in the class 
rates as well as the w'agon-load scales 
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should be related to the distance which 
a commodity is normally expected to travel. 
Under the present arrangements the first 
‘leg’ in the class rates covers a distance of 
300 miles with the result that most commo¬ 
dities are charged at the highest rate char¬ 
geable under that class. The average dis¬ 
tance travelled by all goods including coal 
varies from about 210 to 230 miles. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the advantage of 
tapering rates under the principle of teles¬ 
copic l ates is nullified to a large extent. The 
same observations apply to the ' legs ’ of the 
wagon-load scales. 

It is suggested that in the revised classifi¬ 
cation the distance under the first * leg ’ 
should be reduced from 300 miles to some¬ 
thing like 120 miles, and tapering rates 
gradually declining with distance should be 
available for the next 60 miles and so on. 
This will ensure that the advantage of teles¬ 
copic class rates would be available to 
most commodities which move short distan¬ 
ces. 

(ii) (b) The following table shows the per¬ 
centage variations in the rate per mile 
from one ‘leg’ to another: 


Class 

Percentage 

Percentage 


variation 

variation 


from 1st to 

from 2nd to 


2nd ‘leg’ 

3rd ■ leg ’ 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

1st 

16-7 

24‘4 

2nd 

16‘9 

22‘4 

3rd 

15-6 

22‘2 

4th 

15-9 

20‘7 

5th 

160 

12‘2 

6th 

15‘0 

20-6 

7th 

151 

20-6 

8th 

15-2 

20-5 

9th 

15‘2 

21-4 

10th 

15-9 

211 

nth 

14'9 

21*7 

12th 

14-8 

21‘2 

13th 

14‘6 

20'8 

14th 

23‘9 

20‘8 

I5th 

39*2 

291 


It *8 suggested that the progressive decline 
in rates should start earlier and this together 
with the suggestion of reducing the mileage 
in the first ‘leg’ from 300 to something like 
120 miles would make it possible for a large 
number of commodities to enjoy the bene¬ 
fit of the telescopic class rates. 

Q: 4. Under the present method no 
charge is made for the commodities covered 
by the maximum rates beyond a distance of 
nbout 1,500 miles. But there are very few 
commodities which move such long distan¬ 
ces. It is suggested therefore, that the 
structure of rates should be so revised that 
the maximum in case of each class rate and 
wagon-load scale should be reached for 
distance earlier than 1,500 miles. Maxima 
should also be fixed for all the wagon-load 
scales. 

Q: 5. Terminal C/iarges.—Terminal charr 
ges Have been defined as “a reasonable 
fee to cover charges for services incidental 
21 


to the consignors or duty of a carrier, such 
as the working charges, repairs, renewals' 
and insurance of station,buildings, sidings, 
sheds, platforms, warehouses, machinery, 
etc., ground rent, loading and unloading, 
clerkage, weighing and checking of goods, 
stores, covering, porterage and other labour 
of every description, shunting, gas and 
lighting, rates and taxes, risk of damage in 
loading and unloading, cartage, claims for 
compensation, etc. etc., inclusive of profit”, 
it is, however, difficult to ascertain the cost 
of these various services in the case of each 
commodity and hence there is no justific¬ 
ation for levying a separate terminal charge. 
Besides the present standardised terminal 
charges do not seem to have any relation to 
the size of the station or the nature of the 
facilities provided. In the United States tho 
railway rates have been recognised as 
covering the full services which the carrier 
gives including terminal services. There is 
no reason why separate terminal charges 
should be levied if it is possible to merge 
them appropriately with the conveyance 
charges. 

Terminal charges in India were being 
levied by the different railways. Such char¬ 
ges were recognised by Section 43 of the 
Indian Railways Act. Since 1948, however, 
there has been a standard tariff for termi¬ 
nal charges. Where the Railways are re¬ 
quired to do loading and unloading^ the 
charge is 8 pies per maund at each end and 
where the owners are required or permit¬ 
ted to do the loading and unloading, the 
charge is 6 pies per maund at each end. 
Coal is charged at 8 pies per maund at each 
end when not in wagon-loads, and 8 as. per 
ton at each end when in wagon loads. These 
charges levied as separate charges create 
hardships especially when the commodities 
move over short distances. The examples 
given towards the end of this answer would 
show the high incidence of terminals on 
short distance traffic. From the point of 
view of simplifying the rate structure iU 
would be better if these separate charges 
were not levied. 

At present the charge is reduced by 2 pies 
per maund at each end where owners ape 
required or permitted to do loading or un¬ 
loading. . That means a reduction of 25 per¬ 
cent from 8 pies which is the standard 
charge. These apply especially to bulk move¬ 
ments of industrial raw materials. In the 
case of these movements the wagons 
arriving at the terminal station are moved 
to the factory siding without the Railways hav¬ 
ing to provide any such service as unloading, 
taking care of goods or storing them in 
covered space, etc., as are normally re¬ 
quired for general merchandise. The re¬ 
duction of only 25 per cent when traders are 
themselves bearing the cost of most of the 
terminal services is grossly inadequate. It 
is essential that if terminal charges are 
kept separate they should vary in direct 
proportion to the services rendered by the 
Railways and appreciably lower rate of ter¬ 
minals should be charged in respect of bulk 
movements of raw materials. 

\*Short Distance' Chargt : The ‘short dis¬ 
tance' charge for less than 75 miles has no 
justification in view of the minimum distance 
prescribed for the charge. It is claimed^ 
thatas the traffic hauled over such distances, 
severely restricts the earning capacity of 
wagons because of the high incidence of 



wagon occupation in relation to ttio insigni¬ 
ficant service performed, the levy of a mini¬ 
mum charge is an age-long practice follow¬ 
ed not only in India, but also in foreign Rail¬ 
ways, But it is for this same reason that higher 
conveyance charges are kept in the case of 
short distance traffic. One consequence of 
the application of telescopic rates is that 
traffic over short distances has to bear a 
relatively higher freight rate than traffic 
over a long distance. The higher rate for 
short distance is, therefore, really intended 
to raise the earning capacity of wagons to 
meet the high incidence of wagon occupa¬ 
tion in relation to the service performed 
and there is, therefore, no justification for 
the levy of an additional short distance 
crlierrge. Further, short distance traffic is 


Sxttmplt 1. 

Station to Station! Rates 


Ffeiglit; 16 pies 


Short distance charge accounts for 
Terminals account for 


Both the above account for 

Short distance charge is 
Terminal charge is 


■Both these represent 


Bxample 2. 

Station to Station Rates. 


Freight: 9 pies 


Short distance charge accounts for 
Terminal charge 


Both the above account for 


Short distance charge is 
Terminal charge is 


Both these represent 


Prom the above examples it would be 
clear that a heavy burden is now imposed 
on short distance traffic. Such traffic consists 
for the most part of bulk movements of 
indu^riai raw materials. The Committee of 
the Federation, therefore, urge that these 
fixed charges should be removed and if the 
terminal charges are kept separate they 


mostly moved in ‘local’ wagons, as opposed 
to the poolable wagons which are used for 
long distance traffic. By and large the earn¬ 
ing capacity of the wagons is not sacrificed 
or impaired. Local wagons are more quickly 
released and.therefore,wagon usage is more 
effective than for long distance traffic. As 
raw materials for industries constitute, in 
the main, short distance traffic a heavy in¬ 
crease in the rate for the movement of raw 
materials is bound to affect production and^ 
industrial development adversely. 


The following examples illustrate the 
heavy incidence of terminal and short dis¬ 
tance charges borne by short distance 
traffic : 


Short Distance Terminals. 

Charge 

0 pies 12 pies 

— (Total 34 pies per md.J 
17*7% of the total rate. 

35% do 


62-7% do 


37'5% of the actual freight. 
76.0% do 


112-6% do 


Short Distance Terminals. 

Charge. 

6 pies 12 pies 

— (Total 27 pies per md.) 

22.0% of the total rate. 

44.0% do 


06.0% do 


67.0% of the actual freight. 
133.0% do 


2G0.0% do 


should be so revised as to vary directly in 
proportion to the services provided by the 
Railways. 

Transhipment Charge .— Separate tranship¬ 
ment charge is made to cover the cost of 
transhipment on break of gauge points. 
When a trader books his consignment and 
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pays a certain freigfit for it, it is presumed that 
from the time of loading till the final delivery 
all tho services incidental to the conveyance 
of his goods would be borne by the carriers. 
But burdening the traders with separate 
charges for each different service is unrea¬ 
sonable. This is ^specially so because the 
Railway as a public utility concern should 
see to it that the service it provides is cheap 
and efficient. From a long'term point of 
view the abolition of different gauges 
would reduce the costs of transport. And 
it is the responsibility of the Railways to 
gradually substitute broad gauge for metre 
gauge and narrow gauge. 

In the circumstances the separate 
transhipment charges should be abolished. 

Q; 6. The above question is not clear to 
the Committee of the Federation and there¬ 
fore they are not replying to the same. 

Q: 7. The minimum distance for charge 
was increased after 1948 from 10 miles to 20 
miles. Change, if any, should be in the down¬ 
ward direction. 

Q: 8. Empty haulage of ordinary or tank 
wagons is part of the day to day business 
of the Railways. The freight rates on various 
commodities are fixed after taking into 
account the cost of operation including the 
cost of empty haulage. In view of this tliere 
is no justification for the extra charge for 
haulage of empty tank wagons to the loading 
stations. Such a charge should be aboli¬ 
shed. 

Q;9. Generally, the purpose of classifica¬ 
tion of goods is to determine the freight rate 
appropriate to each commodity havirig 

Further glaring anomalies 
classified under different heads 


regard to their value and transportation 
characteristics. These include the bulk of 
commodity in relation to its weight, the risk of 
carriage, liability to damage, cost of carriage 
adaptability of movement in car-loads and 
so on. Each commodity will differ from the 
oint of view of these characteristics and 
ence would be entitled to a different class. 
In order, however, to simplify the rate struc¬ 
ture the practice of grouping under one head 
commodities which have similar transporta¬ 
tion characteristics is followed. For instance, 
electrical appliaimes are divided into 4 
groups. A, B, C and D. and each group is 
assigned a different class rate. Similar 
groupings are made for iron and steel, oils, 
coal, seeds and so on. 

While there should be no objection in 
principle to such grouping of commodities 
from the point of view of simplifying the rate 
structure, the existing groups require re-c^n- 
sideration. To illustrate the point: 

Under electrical appliances and fittings 
Div.’A’, are listed battery containers, elec¬ 
trical bulbs, electrical lamps, torches, elec¬ 
trical fans, electrodes carbon, and elect¬ 
rodes metal welding and hooks. It is diffi¬ 
cult to understand how these articles can 
be said to have common transportation 
characteristics. 

Similarly, under electrical appliances, 
Div. ‘ B ’ (11 R. R. 9 O. R.) are classified 
regulators along with the cheap accessories 
such as, ceiling roses, insulators, cleats and 
tubes, link clips, strap clips. Cleats, ceiling 
roses and insulators are probably made 
from earths and clays and there is a lower 
classification for earthenware N. O. C. at 
7 R. R. and 5 O. R. which could be applied. 

kinds of copper wire 


appear in the case of different 
as shown under; 


Under 

Electrical Appliances 
Div. ‘B’ 


31 R. R. 9 O. R. Copper weld wire 

Wire fuse 

Wire thinned copper 
for binding 
Resistance strips 
wire. 


Electrical Appliances 
Div. ‘C’ 


7 R. R. 5 O. R. 


Copper wire, N. O. C. 9 R. R. 8 O. R. 


Copper strips 
Hard-drawn copper- 
wire. 

Copper wire, N'. O. C. 


Under Electrical appliances Div. ‘C’ 

7 R. R. 5 O. R. is listed distribution pillars, 
presumably iron or steel, while poles are 
classified under Iron or Steel Div. ‘B’4 
R. R. 

Under Electrical appliances Div. ‘D’ 

8 R. R. are shown wooden battens, blocks, 
casing and capping, while boxes, cases, 
casks, tea chests wooden with or without 
fittings are classified at 2 R. R. What is the 
justification to charge the wooden battehs, 
blocks etc., at the higher class 8 rate ? 


Similarly, in the case of machinery, 
items such as, boilers, engines, road rollers 
and cranes, turn-tables and weighbridges 
have been classed together with hand pumps 
and hand presses, copying presses and 
weighing scales and accessories, and charg- 
ed alike. 

The artificial method of grouping, under 
one nomenclature, of articles according to 
use, ignoring their respective value and 
other characteristics, is bound to lead t«» 
anomalies. 
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There is another point regarding the 
present system of grouping which is worth¬ 
while noting. Although it is claimed that the 
various articles are grouped under one 
head because they display common trans¬ 
portation characteristics, the Railway Rates 
Tribunal have not recognised the need that 
articles grouped under one head should be 
given similar treatment for the purposes of 
charging rates, in one of the cases (com¬ 
plaint No. 6 of 1962-TApplicant, the Indian 
Iron & Steel Company Ltd.) it was held that 
all articles grouped together under the same 
head need not necessarily get the same or 
similar concessional rates. It was stated in 
the course of the judgment that “ such 
grouping o*^ commodities is merely a device 
to simplify and reduce the bulk of the goods 
tariff, compared to entering each individual 
commodity separately, and it does not war¬ 
rant the conclusion that the commodities so 
listed are similar in all respects and must 
always be treated similarly.” It is difficult 
to understand in view of this interpretation 
of the present system of grouping how the 
same class rate could be applicable to the 
various articles under a group if they do not 
have the same or similar characteristics. 

While, therefore, grouping as such is a 
useful device, it is suggested that the present 


groups are not all arranged appropriately. It 
is necessary in order to remove the anoma¬ 
lies that there should be a regrouping of the 
articles in an intelligible and scientific man¬ 
ner, If such regrouping is found difficult to 
be arrived at, it would be better to give up 
the system of grouping altogether and clas¬ 
sify each commodity separately according to 
its known transportation characteristics 

Q; 10, As was pointed out in anwer to 
question 9, the present system of grouping 
commodities and prescribing one class for 
a group as a whole results in a number of 
anomalies. Besides, the classification is 
complicated and the description of goods 
overlap. Instances can be cited where 
items of the same nature or quality are put 
under different classes ^o that two comodi- 
ties in the same category have to pay the 
same rate although one of them is cheaper 
in cost. The following instances' illustrate 
the point: 

Paints having flash point below 200° F. 
but not below 96® F. are put under class 
9 R.R. and 8 O.R. But varnish paints and 
varnish having a flash point below 200° F, 
but not below 95° F. are placed under class 
7 railway risk and class 5 owners’ risk. 
The price of varnish is higher and yet it 
enjoys a lower freight. 


The freight works out to ; 



100 

400 

700 


miles 

miles 

miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Class 9 Railway Risk 

0 7 6 

1 13 6 

3 2 0 

Class 8 Owners’ Risk 

0 7 0 

I 11 6 

2 14 7 

Class 7 Railway Risk 

0 6 6 

1 9 7 

2 11 5 

Class 5 Owners' Risk 

0 6 8 

1 6 3 

2 6 7 


While spirit, wine and cordials are put 
under cltssses 9 and 11, ale and beer in 
classes 4 and 6, rectified spirit and absolute 
alcohol for industrial purposes are put in 


class 15 railway risk. This ie irreconcileable. 
The material is used by the pharmaceutical 
industry. The freight on the different com¬ 
modities works out to: 



100 miles 


400 miles 

700 

miles 



0/R 

R/R 


0/R 

R/R 

0/R 

R/R 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, 

a. p. 

Spirits wines and cordials 

0 7 6 

0 8 

8 

1 13 6 

2 2 1 

3 2 0 

3 

9 9 

Ale and Beer 

0 6 3 

0 6 

1 

1 4 7 

1 7 11 

2 2 9 

2 

8 6 

Rectified Spirit and absolute 

» • • 

1 1 

7 

... 

4 0. 6 

... 

6 

1 10 

alcohol. 









Denatured Spirit (Methylated 

0 7 0 

0 8 

1 

1 11 6 

1 16 9 

2 14 7 

3 

5 9 


spirit.) 


Colours and dyes which cost three times the price of casein are in class 7 while casein 
is put in class 10. The freight works out to.- 
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100 mUes 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Colours dyes (class 7) 

0 6 6 

1 9 7 

2 11 5 

Casein (class 10) 

0 8 1 

1 15 9 

3 6 9 

While foodgrains are 

moved in class 1, salt which is also a consumption article 1 

uch cheaper is moved in 

classes 7, 12 and 14. 

The freight works out to : 



100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Foodgrains (Class 1) 

0 4 1 

10 0 

1 10 10 

Salt, Refined in bags (Class 7) 

0 6 6 

19 7 

2 11 5 

Salt for table use (Class 12) 

0 9 3 

2 4 6 

3 13 10 

Salt aniline (Class 14) 

0 11 9 

2 13 1 

4 10 0 


There was a special Committee to go into 
the freight on salt and it had recommended 
that salt should be moved on the same basis 
as foodgrains. No action appears to have 
been taken on the recommendations of this 


Committee. Salt is required to be moved 
for industrial purposes as raw material for 
heavy chemical industries. Salt has to be 
made available to these industries at cheap 
cost. 


Again caustic soda solid has been given WL/B rates in class 4 but caustic liquor has 
to be moved in class 4 without any wagon-load rates. The rates work out to ; 



100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Caustic Soda solid (WL/B Rates in Class 4). 

0 4 0 

0 12 0 

1 1 9 

Caustic Soda Liquor (Class 4) 

0 6 3 

1 4 7 

2 2 9 


It is common knowledge that industrial 
consumers have to dissolve caustic soda 
solid and extra cost is incurred both by the 
manufacturers in solidifying caustic soda 
and packing in drums and by the consumers 
on account of fuel for dissolving same. The 
conversion of 1 ton of caustic soda liquor to 
solid requires 0 5 ton of coal. Transport of 
coal which is uneconomic to Railways will 
be avoided if the freight rate on caustic soda 
liquor is adjusted. ' The country will also 


save in steel and fuel. Caustic soda liquor 
should be placed on the same basis as caus¬ 
tic solid. Both the Railways and the coun¬ 
try stand to gain by this arrangement. 

It will be found from the following in¬ 
stances that same goods under different des¬ 
criptions have been put in separate classes. 
The basis behind this classification is hard to 
follow: 


Fish dried or salted is in class S under railway risk ; fish in tins in class 12. Again fish 
preserves ore in class 12 under railway risk. Tapioca in tins is classified in class 12. 
Tapioca starch is the cheapest starch. Starch in tins is under class 8 and starcfi N.O.C. in 
class 4. The freight on the different items works out to : 



100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Fish dried or salted (class 3) R.R. 

0 4 10 

13 0 

2 0 1 

Fish in tins and fish preserves 

0 9 3 

2 4 5 

3 13 10 

Tapioca in tins 

0 9 3 

2 4 5 

3 13 10 

Starch 

0 7 0 

1 11 6 

2 14 7 

Starch N. 0, C. 

0 6 3 

1 4 7 

2 2 » 


22 
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Tea chests come under class 2 along with wooden boxes, but they are in class 4 also 
separately as tea chests made up. The freight in the two cases works out to : 



100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Tea Chests (class 2) 

Tea Chests (class 4) 

0 4 6 

0 5 3 

1 1 7 

1 4 7 

1 13 6 

2 2 9 

Leather slippers, scrappings and 
ther trimmings under class 5 railway 

shavings come under class 2 railway risk while lea- 
risk. The freight works out to : 


100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Leather slippers (class 2 railway risk) 
Leather trimmings 

0 4 6 

0 6 8 

1 1 7 

1 6 3 

1 13 6 

2 6 7 

Glass carboys returned empty are in class 4 railway risk while the glass carboys empty 
are under class 6 railway risk. The freight works out to : 


100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Glass carboys returned empty (class 4 
railway risk) 

Glass carboys empty railway risk 

0 6 3 

0 6 1 

1 4 7 

1 7 11 

2 2 9 

2 8 6 

Fibrous materials for paper making compressed when the space 
under class 3 railway risk while raw materials for paper making 
railway risk. The freight works out to ; 

taken is less are 
are under class 1 


100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Fibrous materials (class 3 railway risk) 

0 4 10 

1 3 0 

2 0 1 

Raw materials for paper (class 1 railway 
risk) 

0 4 1 

1 0 0 

1 10 10 


Indigo dust, seeds, sweepings, are under class 3, but indigo or indigo leaves, powder 
ed fall under class 8 railway risk. The freight works out to ; 


Indigo dust etc. (Class 3) 

Indigo leaves etc. (Class 8 railway risk) 


etc., are under class 4 railway risk. 


Til seeds (class 12 railway risk) 

Castor, rape, mustard etc., (class 4 railway risk) 


100 miles 

400 miles 

700 miles 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

0 4 10 

1 3 0 

2 0 0 

0 7 0 

1 11 6 

2 14 7 

other oil seeds 

like castor. 

rape, mustard 

it works out to; 



100 MUes 

400 Miles 

700 Miles 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a* p. 

0 9 3 

2 4 5 

3 13 10 


0 6 3 


1 4 7 
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While wheat and gram are given WL/D 
wagon-load scale, wheat and gram flour 
-are given WL/H scale which comes to about 
30% higher than the rate charged on wheat 
and gram. Besides for wheat and gram, 
there is a ceiling in freight of Rs. 1/13/- per 
maund, while there is no such ceiling appli¬ 
cable to wheat and gram flour. The differ¬ 
ence in price between wheat and gram 
and their flour does not generally exceed 
10% while the gap between the freight on 
both the commodities has been so much 
widened that flour has to pay about 65% 
more than wheat on long distance traffic on 


account of the ceiling in freight on wheat 
and gram, with the result that wheat and 
gram flour which used to be supplied from 
North to South have been stopped due to 
such unreasonable high freight. 

Before 1948 (subsequent to the decision 
of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee in 
the case of No. XXXIV of 1932—Roller Flour 
Mills, Patiala vs. E. 1. RIy.), the difference 
between the freight rates chargeable to 
traffic of wheat and gram and flours thereof 
was as under ;— 


Distance- 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Difference. 

Percentage 
increase over 
wheat rate. 

1 1 

Rate per Maund 
per mile. i 

I Calculated rate 
per Maund 
excluding 
terminal 
charges, etc- 

i 

Rate per Maund 
per mile. 

Calculated rate 
per Maund 
excluding 
terminal 
charges, etc. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Pie. 

Rs. a. p. 

Pie. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 to 76 

•380 

0 2 5 

-380 

0 2 5 

Nil. 

Nil. 

76 to 100 

•200 

0 2 10 

•380 

0 3 2 

0 0 4 

12% 

101 to 300 

•200 

0 6 2 

•220 

0 6 10 

0 0 8 

11% 

301 to 600 

100 

0 8 8 

•160 

0 10 7 

0 1 11 

22% 

601 to 1000 

•100 

0 12 0 

-116 

0 14 6 

0 2 5 

20% 

1001 to 1600 

•100 

10 2 

•116 

13 3 

0 3 1 

19% 

1601 to 2000 

•100 

1 4 4 

116 

1 8 1 

0 3 9 

19% 


Now with effect from 1st April, 1955 the gap between the freight rate of wheat, gram 
and flour thereof has been enormously increased as will be evident from the following 
■comparative freight rate table and thus with the increased freight the traffic of flour of wheat 
and gram cannot move to distant places 


Distance. 

Before 1st October 1948. 

After 1st April 1966. 

Percentage 
increase over 
1948 rate. 

Difference in 
freight per 
Maund between 
wheat, gram and 
flours. 

Percentage. 

Difference in 
freight per ] 
Maund between i 
wheat, gram and 
flours. 

Percentage, i 

j 

0) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

(6) 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 



1 to 76 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0 0 7 

24% 

24% 

76 to 300 

0 0 8 

11% 

0 2 6 

26% 

16% 

301 to 600 

0 1 11 

22% 

0 4 9 

30% 

8% 

601 to 1000 

0 2 5 

20% 

0 6 9 

31% 

11% 

1001 to 1600 

0 3 1 

19% 

0 9 3 

32% 

13% 

1601 to 2000 

0 |3 9 

19% 

12 7 

64% 

45% 


From the above statement it will also be 
noticed that the difference in freight per 
maund between wheat and gram on the one 
tiand and the flour at the other increases 
-steeply with the increases in distance, 
^especially beyond 1500 miles. Thus the 


freight rates are causing hardship to an al¬ 
ready established industry and probably 
depriving the consumer of the advantages 
of getting a daily necessity of life such as 
Atta at a cheap and reasonable cost. 
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There are other instances where on 
account of anomalies the development of 
new industries is hampered. The caustic 
soda industry by the electrolysis process is 
not being developed in the country because 
of the difficulty of disposal of chlorine and 
their products. With improved consumption 
of chlorine products such as hydrochloric 
acid, liquid chlorine, etc., it will be possible 
to manufacture caustic soda by the electro¬ 
lysis process. In India, the use of chlorine 
products in other manufactures and for 
disinfection, purification etc., is not made to 
the same extent as in foreign countries. 
Hydrochloric acid can be used for pickling 
steel. Engineering industries in the country 
can produce much better quality steel by 
subjecting steel to the pickling process. 
They are not at present using this process 
because hydrochloric acid is not enabled to 
move at economic transport charges. It is 
moved in the highest class under railway 
risk. There is no owners’ risk rate also. 

Sulphurid acid is manufactured at present 
in the country by a largo number of units 
with imported sulphur. It is possible to 
manufacture sulphuric acid with indigenous 
raw materials like pyrites and from the 
process of smelting copper, zinc etc. 
Sulphuric acid is an important raw material 
for super phosphates and is required by 
other industries. The very heavy freight that 
is levied now is not helpful to the develop¬ 
ment of not only the sulphuric acid produc¬ 
tion but also other industries which use 
sulphuric acid as raw material. Sulphuric 
acid is now in class 1.4 under railway risk. 
The freight works out to Rs. '/11/9, 2/10/1 and 


100 miles 
Rs. a. p. 

Ammonium Sulphate ; 

Class 3 railway risk 0 4 lO 

Class 2 owners’ risk 0 4 6 

Sulphur (Class 6) ' 

Wagon-load rate 0 4 0 

Sulphuric Acid; 

Class 14 railway risk 0 11 9 

Class 12 owners’ risk 0 9 3 

Salt: Class? 0 6 6 

Class 12 0 9 3 

Class 14 0 11 9 

From the analysis above, it is clear that 
certain commodities are particularly 


adversely affected under the existing classi¬ 
fication and a new basis has to be riiade 
both from the point of view of national 
development and advantage to the Railways. 
Vast scope for development of chemical 
industry in our country exists and it 
should be actively assisteo. Nothing effec¬ 
tive can be achieved so long as materials 
like sulphuric acid, caustic soda liquor, 
hydrochloric acid, chlorine etc., and saltare 
burdened with hevy freight. The freight 


4/10/- under railway risk for distances of 100,. 
400 and 700 miles. It is nearly twice that of 
chemical manures which are in class 8 
under railway risk with wagon-load B scales. 
The freight on manures works out to^ 
Rs.-/5/8,1/6/8 and Rs. 2/5/7 for similar 
distances. The movement of a commodity 
that is a raw material must be understand¬ 
ably made in a lower class than the finished 
product. 

The argument that the movement is 
hazardous is untenable in the present 
circumstances. As Government are en¬ 
couraging use of fertilizers more and more 
for agricultural production, it would be 
necessary and it is quite possible also tO' 
augment production of fertilizers in the 
country. But, Government must put the 
materials required for the manufacture of 
fertilizers in the appropriate class. Ammo¬ 
nium sulphate is being moved in classes 3 
and 2 in railway risk and owners’ risk 
respectively, but raw materials such as 
sulphur, sulphuric acid and salt are moved 
in classes beyond 6. Phosphate rocks, 
another raw material for fertilizers, are pro¬ 
bably placed under class 3 along with 
chemical manures. But this should be 
properly classihed along with minerals and 
ores which are in class 1 with wagon-load 
scale Some Railways have been convinced 
of the hardship on account of the freight and 
given special concessional rates for the 
transport of phosphate rocks. There is no 
valid reason why this concession should not 
be made uniform. The freight on the diffe¬ 
rent items above-mentioned works out to : 


400 miles 

700 miles 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 3 0 

2 0 1 

1 1 7 

1 13 6 

0 14 11 

1 6 8. 

2 13 1 

4 10 O' 

2 4 5 

3 13 10 

19 7 

2 11 5 

2 4 5 

3 13 10 

2 13 1 

4 10 0 


rates in respect of these commodities have 
to be moved down appropriately consistent 
with their importance from thedevelopment 
...point of view end classification of like and 
similar commodities. 

Another instance is in regard to freight 
rate on fresh fruits and preserved fruits. 
There is general tendency to greater: use of 
tinned fruits and vegetables and it is ih the 
interest of national health to encourage use 
oHinned fruits and vegetables; It is desi¬ 
rable that fruits and vegetables available iru 
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a place at a particular season should be 
preserved so that they may be sent to areas 
where such fruits and vegetables are not 
available and they may be used even 
during the off-season. Butthe freight policy 
that is followed at present does not encour¬ 


age this kind of development of tinned or 
canned fruits and vegetables because fresh 
fruits are moved in class 3 with wagon rate 
scale while fruit preserves are moved in 
class 12. The freight works out to ; 


Fresh Fruits (Class 3) 
Fresh Fruits W. L. Rates 
Fruit preserves 


100 miles 
Rs. a. p. 

0 4 10 

OS'; 
0 9 3 


400 miles 
Rs. a. p. 

13 0 
0 13 6 
2 4 5 


700 miles 
Rs. a. p. 

2 0 1 
14 6 

3 13 10 


The above examples of the anomalies in 
the present classification underline the 
necessity lor a detailed revision of the entire 
rate structure. The Committee will no 
doubt be informed of numerous other ano¬ 
malies by the individual industries concern¬ 
ed. The general point that may be empha- 
sise<i is that in classifying the commodities, 
attention should be concentrated on the 
consistency of the entire rate structure 
rather than on securing the largest possible 
revenue. 

A special Sub-Committee comprising 
experts and representatives of industry and 
trade should be constituted to go into the 
details of classification. 

There is another point which needs to be 
emphasised. While it is presumed that the 
rates for various commodities are determin¬ 
ed according to their transportation 
characteristics, the users of Railways who 
are called upon to pay these rates do not 
know the basis on which various rates are 
determined. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the public should be fully informed of 
the various considerations which govern the 
modifications in the present classification. 

Q: 15. The acceptance of the above sugges- 
tionwould naturally depend upon the class 
rate which would be made applicable to the 
different commodities which are at present 
in differentclasses and bear different rates. 
If the suggestion would result in charging a 
fairly high rate in order that the Railways 
should continue to earn the same revenue 
as at present from the ‘smalls’, it is not accept¬ 
able. The practical difficulties have also to 
be considered. A maximum weight will have 
to be prescribed to determine whether a 
consignment is a ‘small’ ‘consignment for 
purpose of being classed under the special 
class rate for ‘smalls’. Here the question of 
marginal adjustment will arise. For instance, 
orders for consumer goods are normally 
placed in reasonably small quantities 
according to the conditions of demand, if, 
therefore, a consignment of a consumer 
goods like, say soap, falls below the maximum 
weight prescribed, it will have to bear a 


much higher rate than a consignment of the 
same commodity weighing slightly more than 
the maximum weight. 

Q: 16. (i) The existing ‘W’ condition, i.e., 
the minimum weight condition qualifying for 
a wagon-load rate should be made flexible. 
Inasmuch as quick movement of wagons is 
essential it may be necessary in some 
cases and at some stations to revise the 
‘W’ condition in a downward direction. The 
convenience of the traders in despatching 
such quantities of goods as are warranted 
by conditions of demand and supply should 
be borne in mind. This will ensure a better 
utilisation of the available transportation 
capacity. 

(ii) It has been suggested in reply to ques¬ 
tion 3 (i) that wagon-load rates should be 
provided for all commodities. It would, 
however, be a wrong solution if the present 
class rates which are applicable to small 
consignments, as well as wagon-load scales 
were converted into wagon-load rates. In 
fact, the present freight rates, if they cannot 
be reduced generally, should be deemed as 
rates for ‘smalls’, and for wagon-loads the 
rates should be appropriately lower. 

(iii) A reduction in freight rates for quanti¬ 
ties loaded beyond the minimum weight per 
wagon would be welcome. 

In addition to the above devices which 
would help to encourage movement of 
wagons, it is suggested that an appropriate 
adjustment of wagon-load rates even under 
the present rate structure can be made to 
obtain better usage of transportation capa¬ 
city. 

For example, strawboards are now class!' 
fied at class 2 rate and there is no wagon¬ 
load rate for this commodity. But according 
to the present practice a wagon of 20 or 
23 tons may be supplied. If the present 
WL/F wagon-load scale was applied to 
strawboards with a minimum weight of 450 
maunds (it is possible to load 500 maunds), 
the comparative earnings in a wagon loaded 
with 240 maunds at class 2 rate and on 450 
maunds at WL/F r'ate for certain mileages 
will be as follows; 


Miles 

Class 2 

Rate per Md. 

On 240 Mds. 

WL/F 

Rate per Md. 

On 450 Mds. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs, A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

100 

0 4 11 

74 0 0 

0 3 7 

100 0 0 

300 

0 14 9 

221 0 0 

0 10 9 

302 0 0 

400 

1 2 10 

282 0 0 

0 13 6 

377 0 0 

600 

1 11 0 

405 0 0 

12 9 

627 0 0 

800 

2 14 

600 0 0 

1 6 3 

625 0 0 


23 
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Take another example of cotton piece- 
goods which are classified at class 10 (R.R.) 
and class 9 (O.R.). Here again a wagon will 
be supplied for a load of 240 maunds and 
charged at class 9 (O.R,). If a lower class 


rate at class 6 was applied with a minimum 
weight for charge of oOO maunds. the com¬ 
parative earnings per wagon on a load of 
240 maunds and 500 maunds will be as 
follows: 


Miles 

Class 9 

Rate per inaund 

On 240 maunds 

Class 6 

Rate per maund 

On 600 maunds 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

300 

1 8 

9 

371 0 0 

1 4 0 

625 0 0 

600 

2 13 

9 

686 0 0 

2 6 0 

1166 0 0 

900 

3 14 

3 

934 0 0 

3 2 6 

1678 0 0 

1200 

4 14 

9 

1181 0 0 

4 0 0 

2000 0 0 

1600 

5 16 

3 

1429 0 0 

, 4 13 6 

2422 0 0 


Several other examples like the above can 
be cited to show that the Railways can earn 
more revenue and at the same time use the 
wagon capacity to a fuller extent by provid¬ 
ing wagon'load rates for all commodities. 

Q: 17. The Railways have to run quite a 
few special goods trains daily for their own 
convenience even now. From their point 
of view special trains reduce the cost of 
operation and ensure speedier movernent 
of goods. From the point of view of traders 
the possibility of sending goods in a train 
load is advantageous in so far as the delays 
in transit are reduced. There may not be 
many commodities for which the traders 
would find it convenient to offer consign¬ 
ments in train loads. But items like coal, 
cement, lime stone, iron ore and texti es 
could be moved in train loads. So also 
commodities which move regularly between 
specific points or in special type of wagons. 
It is worthwhile introducing train load rates. 

Q: 18. It is the day-to-day business of 
the railways to convey the goods traffic 
expeditiously. There is absolutely no 
reason why additional charge should be 
levied on grounds of “express service”, 
especially when the cost of operation would 
be reduced. The Committee would strongly 
urge that this service should not become 
something like "urgent phone calls” and 
“express telegram” in that while the users 
are made to pay higher charges, there would 
not be commensurate improvement in the 
service. On the other hand even the normal 
service would suffer. 

Q; 19. It has been brought to the notice 
of the Committee that adequate number of 
cranes is not made available to the users 
even at various junction points. It is most 
essential that this facility should be extensi¬ 
vely provided by the Railways on a ‘no pro¬ 
fit no loss’ basis, 

Q; 21. It is for the Railways to show whe¬ 
ther the overall charge for short distance 
is generally unremunerative. As far as can 
be judged from the published figures, there 
seem to be no justification for such a state¬ 
ment. Under the new telescopic class 
rates the charge for the first ‘leg’ which 
covers the first 300 miles is put at the 
highest. This is intended to cover the higher 
costs of operation for short distance within 
the first‘leg’. In addition there is the extra 
short distance charge for traffic moving for 


less than 75 miles and also the minimum 
distance of 20 miles for charge. All these 
provisions are intended to. and do in fact, 
cover the costs of operation over short 
distances. 

The average lead, i.e., the average mileage 
a ton of goods was carried, in respect of 
‘other commodities’ excluding grain, 
oilseeds and coal, varied from 182 miles in 
1949-50 to 236 miles in 1953-54. These 
mileages are all within the first ‘leg’ of the 
telescopic class rate. Yet, during the period 
between these two years, the Railways’ 
gross revenues have been sufficient tomeet 
the growing working expenses as well as 
the depreciation and interest charges. It is, 
therefore, surprising that the overall charge 
for short distance charges is thought to be 
unremunerative. 

(a) In a country where there is intense 
competition between the various alternative 
modes of transport, it would perhaps be 
justifiable in principle and expedient in 
practice to allow the traffic over short dis¬ 
tances to be carried by other forms of trans¬ 
port which can do so most economically. 
But to suggest that Railways should not carry 
short distance traffic in our country where 
on account of a number of unfavour¬ 
able factors, alternative forms of trans¬ 
port have not been developed, is to 
take a very narrow view of the 
overall transport requirements of industry 
and trade. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that before the war, because of 
intense competition from road transport, the 
Railways had urged for co-ordination. 
Latterly the development of road transport 
has been impeded because of the artificial 
restrictions on inter-zonal movement and a 
very high incidence of taxation on commer¬ 
cial vehicles. It would be in the general inter¬ 
est of the Railways as well as the users of 
Railways if these hindrances to the develop¬ 
ment of road transport were removed. When 
this is done, it may be worthwhile examining 
the suggestion that Railways should not 
carry short distance traffic. But at the 
present stage it is undesirable for the Rail¬ 
ways to refuse any traffic what soever. In 
the foreseeable future, when the volume of 
traffic is bound to increase considerably 
as a result of the implementation of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, the alternative 
modes of transport should be looked upon 
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as supplementing each other rather than as 
substitutes. 

(b) Any adjustment in the freight rates on 
short distance traffic with a view to encour¬ 
aging alternative means of inland transport 
would be feasible only if positive steps are 
taken to develop road transport and inland 
waterways. Otherwise, the only effect of 
raising the freight on short distance would 
.be to increase the cost of transport to the 
users who would still be compelled to offer 
their goods for carriage to Railways. 

(c) What has been said regarding the 
road transport and inland waterways applies 
also to coastal shipping. The whole question 
of transport co-ordination needs to be 
examined dispassionately and from the 
point of view of the overall needs of a 
developing economy. It is the responsibility 
of the Railways to carryall the traffic offered, 
and the Railways would not be justified in 
raising the freight rates on short distance 
traffic so as to be relieved of this respon¬ 
sibility. It cannot too often be emphasised 
that the Railways are a national utility and 
although they should be run as a com¬ 
mercial concern, they cannot escape the 
responsibility of carrying the traffic that is 
offered to them. 

Q;22. Generally freight rates by road 
should be cheaper than Railway freight 
provided the flow of traffic is not impeded 
by interzonal restrictions and heavy 
taxation. The Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Enquiry Committee found that the users of 
motor vehicles in India were probably the 
highest taxed in the world. In some cases 
the tax worked out at about 21.9 pies per 
ton mile, being double the corresponding 
average rate charged for carrying goods by 
rail. 

Q: 28. The idea of a freight pool as sug¬ 
gested in the question is to so revise the 
freight rates on particular commodities that 
the Railways should earn the same revenue 
as at present while charging a uniform rate 
for the commodity concerned irrespective 
of distance. For example the rate for coal 
would be quoted not as so many pies per 
maund per mile but as so many annas per 
ton irrespective of the distance travelled. In 
effect, this would mean that coal travelling 
over short distance would subsidise coal 
travelling over long distance. It is true that 
when essential raw materials have to be 
brought over long distances, the total freight 
amounts to a considerable proportion of the 
total cost of raw materials. And it would 
seem that it is in order to remove the hard¬ 
ships created by such high freights that a 
freight pool is suggested. But it is doubtful 
if such a freight pool should remove the 
locational advantage of an industry which has 
been established near to the source of raw 
materials. It would violate one of the 
accepted tenets of Railway rates policy, viz., 
that it is not the function of the Railways to 
equalise the geographical advantages which 
are naturally enjoyed by certain industries. 
Further, even though it may be found neces¬ 
sary to subsidise long distance traffic in 
essential commodities, those who move 
their raw materials over short distances 
should not be penalised and called upon to 
bear the cost of subsidy. 

Q : 24. The concept of a freight pool has 
been discussed above. Whether there is 


any justification for making an exception in 
the case of raw jute is a matter which should 
be discussed in detail with the interests 
concerned. 

Q: 25. The Committee will be in a posi¬ 
tion to reply to this question if they are 
apprised of the implications of it. 

Q: 26. The implementation of the vari¬ 
ous schemes and projects under the First 
Five-Year Plan has resulted in a consider¬ 
able increase in the production of food 
articles and also of the manufactured con¬ 
sumer goods. These developments have 
provided a sound base for the future econo¬ 
mic development of the country in which it 
is now proposed that expansion of existing 
basic producer goods industries and estab¬ 
lishment of new ones should be given a 
higher priority. 

The role of Railway freight policy in the 
developments that have already taken place 
has been rather passive. Time and again the 
Tariff Commission have suggested that the 
Railways should adapt their freight policy to 
suit the needs of the industries for which 
they recommended protection. For instance 
in 1953 they recommended that special 
rates not exceeding one half the then exist¬ 
ing rates should be levied on conveyance of 
new motor vehicles manufactured within the 
country. For soda ash and caustic soda, 
their recommendation was that Railways 
should treat favourably the requests of the 
industries for reduction in rates on raw 
materials and finished products of these 
industries. The Railway administration has 
not responded to these recommendations. 

The revision of the present rate structure 
should take into account the needs of the 
basic producer industries for which 
a plan of rapid development is envis¬ 
aged. Most of these industries'it'ould involve 
large initial capital outlay and their costs of 
production are likely to remain high in the 
early years. If at the same time the cost of 
transport is also high, the copnbined effect 
of these high costs would permeatd the 
entire industrial structure. 

Q: 80. The purpose of statlon-to-station 
rates is to enable the zonal Railway authori¬ 
ties to exercise their discretion in order to 
remove the hardship which would be caus¬ 
ed to a particular trade or industry by apply¬ 
ing the standard telescopic class rate. Such 
rate should take into account the peculiar 
needs of an industry or trade. Before the 
revised classification was introduced in 
1948, a large number of station-to-station 
rates were quoted and the users of Rail¬ 
ways were on the whole satisfied with these 
special rates. There is apparently no jusbfi- 
cation for the abolition of these rates. On 
the contrary, in the context of the rapid 
industrial development and the drive for 
promoting India’s exports to other countries, 
the revival of the old system has become an 
urgent necessity. Station-to-station rates 
could be quoted to assist the development 
of basic producer goods industries. Essen¬ 
tial raw materials can profitably move at 
these rates. Similarly special rates for 
articles of export from the centres of pro¬ 
duction to one of the major ports would 
provide fillip to our export trade. 

The suggestion that these rates should be 
revived on a large scale may therefore be 
accepted. 
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Q;34. The construction of new lines in 
under-developed areas is a part of the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Railways. The purpose of 
such new lines is to open up these areas 
and develop their trade with other areas as 
well as their industries. This again will now 
be achieved if with a view to meeting the 
cost of construction of new lines additional 
burden is placed on the cost of transport in 
those areas. It is the function of Railways 
not only to open up new areas but also to 
develop traffic. For these reasons the cost 
of new construction should be borne by the 
general Railway finances. 

Q : 86. Under the revised convention for 
the separation of Railway finance_frorn the 
general finance, adopted in 1955—56, the 
Railways are expected to meet all their ex¬ 
penses either out of current revenues or 
the Development Fund. To the latter are to 
be charged all the costs of developmental 
expenditure including expenditure on main¬ 
tenance for goods and passenger transport 
as well as that of construction of quarters 
for the class Ill staff. It is only in the event 
of the balance in the Development Fund 
becoming insufficient to meet the cost of 
developmental works chargeable to the fund 
that the Railways can borrow' from the 
general revenues. 

The revised convention had, as its aim, 
the prevention of over-capitalisation of 
the Railways. The development programme 
of the Railways in the Second Five-Year 
Plan envisages an expenditure of the order 
of Rs. 1500 crores in five years. It would be 
unrealistic to expect that all this expendi¬ 
ture can be met out of increased earn¬ 
ings of the Railways, The expenditure of 
Railways on all current items and on the 
normal developmental heads should be 


Low rated 


Commodity 

Earnings 

Tonnage 


(Rs. crores) 

m. tons 

Public coal & coke 

20-86 

28-79 

Iron & Steel, 



wrought 

911 

3-61 

Gram & Pulse 

4-91 

3-12 

Oil Seeds 

3-38 

2*11 

Marble & Stone 

408 

5 - 42 I 

Cement 

4-90 

4-44 

Manganese Ore 

2-97 

2-88 

Other ores 

3 51 

4-32 

Manures 

1-24 

0-93 


It may be noted that for the 'low'rated’ 
traffic (except for marble i there are wagon- 
load rates for each of the commodities 
whereas for the ‘ high rated ’ commodities 
no such wagon rates arc quoted, i,e., the 
small consignment rates apply. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the traffic and earnings on manures 
are the least and those for agricultural 
implements, tractors and machinery have 
been so small that they have not been 
included under the list of principal commodi¬ 
ties carried by the Railways. 


borne by the Railways earnings themselves. 
This would include the normal increase in; 
transport capacity, say 5% per annum: all 
reasonable extension of passenger ameni¬ 
ties and current operating expenditure, (All 
other expenditure will have to be met by 
resorting to borrowings in the open market). 

Q: 37. . The Railways have to develop all 
industries and differential rates for commo¬ 
dities produced by organised industry and 
small scale industry, on which the incidence 
of freight is in any case not very high, would 
lead to practical difficulties. Even now 
organised industry has been taxed to subsi¬ 
dise small-scale industry. A more correct 
procedure would be to give subsidy from 
the general revenues. 

Q : 30. It is for the Railways to answer. 

Q; 39. While it is true that under the pre¬ 
sent freight structure certain commodities 
are carried at rates below the cost of trans¬ 
port. there is also a large number of com¬ 
modities for which the freight rates are 
much higher than ttie cost of transport. It is 
more relevant to consider the case of 
these commodities w'hich are bearing dis¬ 
proportionately high rates unrelated to the 
cost of transport. 

Q: 40. An e.xamination of the figures for 
the ‘ low rated’ traffic such as coal, ores, 
lime stone, iron, grain and pulse, cement, 
etc. show that the earnings of the railwavs 
from the ‘ low rated ’ traffic are substantialli^ 
higher than those from the ‘high rated’ 
traffic in jute raw, gunnies, ten, cotton, piece 
goods and petrol. As a matter of interest 
the earnings and tonnage of some of the 
‘low rated’ and ‘high rated’ traffic for 
1953—54 are compared below : 


High rated 


Commodity 

Earnings 

Tonnage 


(Rs. crores) 

m. tons. 

Petrol in bulk 

3.80 

0.85 

Piecegoods 



(cotton manufactured) 

3.39 

0.77 

Gunnies 

0.88 

0 . 3 a 

Tea 

2,27 

0.37 

Jute (raw) 

1-63 

0.61 


The ‘low rated’ traffic, being in wagon 
loads, costs the Railways less to move and 
at the same time being fully loaded saves 
considerable wagon capacity. A very large 
volume of this traffic is loaded either at 
private sidings or at station dumps and does 
not need the use of the Railway goods sheds. 
It also costs the Railways less compared with 
the ‘high rated’ traffic on which the overall 
costs to the Railways are high as they have 
to do the handling, provide goods shed 
accommodation, and pay large sums of 
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'.money in compensation for claims annually. 
These considerations show that the low 
rated traffic is the mainstay of the Railways 
and contributes the largest revenue which 
helps to meet a substantial portion of not 
■only the wor king costs but also the overhead 
charges. 

The large additional traffic envisaged, and 
•especially the low rated traffic, will help 
greatly to reduce the average cost of 
haulage as Railway expenditure is subject to 
the economic law of diminishing costs. The 
average cost of haulage per ton per mile or 
er wagon per mile is no longer published in 
ailway Board reports. In any case the 
average cost of haul merely serves as a 


guide to the Railway Manager, and no rates 
are fixed on average costs. 

In the absence of any data from the Rail¬ 
ways as to the capital and revenue expendi¬ 
ture to be incurred, it is difficult to visualise 
what surplus would be required to meet the 
financial stability of the Railways. However, 
from the Budget Estimates for 1955-56 and 
assuming a stage in the next 2 or 3 years 
when the Railways will have increased their 
carrying capacity by the necessary improve¬ 
ments so as to be able to carry 50% 
increased traffic resulting in an increase in 
the gross revenue of the 1955-56 budget 
estimate by 50 % at the existing rates and 
fares, the following financial results may be 
derived: 


Rupees in crores 

Estimated financial result if 
gross earnings increased by 60% with 



Budget estimate 

corresponding increases under 


1955—56. 

other heads of expenditure. 



(2) 

Gross traffic receipts 

292-60 

438-76 


■ --- 

■"* - * “■ 

Working Expenses: 

Ordinary Working Expenses 

206-69 

336-66 

Appropriation to Depreciation 

Reserve Fund 

86-00 

35-00 

Payments to worked lines 

■21 

-26 

Total working expenses 

241-80 

371-81 

Net Traffic Receipts 

60-70 

66-94 

Miscellaneous Transactions: 

Receipts 

-05 

■50 

Expenditure 

7-54 

9-60 

Net Miscellaneous Expenditure 

7-49 

9-00 

Net Railway Revenue 

43-21 

57-94 

Dividend to General Revenues 

36-07 

40-00 

Net Surplus 

7-14 

17-94 


The above results show a net surplus of 
"Rs 17-94 crores if the gross earnings 
increase by 50% as a result of the increase 
in traffic as envisaged during the Second 
Five-Year Plan. Every item of expenditure 
has been suitably enhanced. The appro¬ 
priation to Depreciation Reserve Fund has 
been kept unchanged at the figure of 
Rs. 35 00 crores, as under the new conven¬ 
tion this figure has been fixed for the next 
5 years. Even if this figure is increased by, 
say, Rs. 5-00 crores, there would still be a 
surplus of Rs. 12-94 crores for contribution 
to the Development Fund and Revenue 
Reserve Fund. Therefore the financial 
stability of the Railway would not be 
impaired. 


Q; 55. The Committee of the Federation 
have been informed that the railway siding 
charges in a few instances have been 
enhanced out of all proportion to the operat¬ 
ing costs. The siding charge on some Rail¬ 
ways such as the South-Eastern Railway is a 
fixoo charge whereas the Committee have 
been informed that on others such as the 
Northern Railway, there is a scale of charges 
varying with the length of the siding and the 
actual distance of the siding from the nearest 
railway yard. The fixed charge irrespective 
of the length of siding etc. weighs heavily on 
the owners of private sidings. A scale of 
charges should, therefore, be available on 
all railways. Further there is no justifica¬ 
tion for levying terminal charges, even in 


24 
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the case of traffic destined for private sid¬ 
ings where most of the terminal services do 
not have to be provided by the Railways. 

Another complaint with regard to the pri¬ 
vate sidings has been that the Railways give 
all the empties at the point of interchange, 
i.e. at the point of commencement of the 
private siding. The private owner has to 
arrange through his own locomotives to sort 
out the empty wagons of the different sidings 
and push them to the respective points. 
This involves additional expenditure in the 
performance of a service which should nor¬ 
mally be discharged by the Railways. 

PART 11 

Q: 1, 2 & 8. Under the present rating 
arrangements the ordinary standard teles¬ 
copic rates and the wagon-load scales are 
in respect of goods booked at railway risk. 
Alternative lower owners’ risk rates are 
available for some commodities. The pro¬ 
portionate difference between the two rates 
varies greatly from commodity to commo¬ 
dity. The higher railway risk rates do not 
make the Railways insurers of the goods 
delivered to them for carriage. The liability 
of the Railways with respect to goods book¬ 
ed at railway risk, i.e., the ordinary tariff 
rate, is defined by Section 72 of the Indian 
Railways Act and is no more and no less 
than that of a bailee. This means that the 
Railways are bound to take such care of 
the goods delivered to them as a man of 
ordinary prudence would take of his own 
goods. They are not responsible for the 
loss, destruction or deterioration of the 
goods delivered to them although in case of 
any such loss, destruction or deterioration 
they are bound to show that they took the 
requisite amount of car.e. It is evident from 
this provision of the law that the Railways do 
not act as insurers of goods booked at rail¬ 
way risk. If the loss of goods is due to “run¬ 
ning train thefts” or “pilferage in transit”, the 
trader is not entitled to any claim for such 
loss. The Railway Administrations are reluc¬ 
tant to admit liability and in the first instance 
alrrtost invariably repudiate claims on one 
or the other of the above pleas though, as 
will be shown presently, the Railways are 
obliged to eventually meet high claims. 

The limited responsibility of the Railways 
for goods booked at railway risk and their 
reluctance in practice to admit claims 
compel the users of Railways to book their 


goods at owners’ risk rates wherever such^ 
rates are quoted. The Committee of the 
Federation have been informed that in more 
than 80 per cent, of the total railway traffic 
goods are booked at owers’ risk rates. It 
is also a current practice for consignors to 
avail themselves of the facilities provided by 
private insurance at considerable cost to- 
themselves. It should be remembered that 
the outside insurance companies are natur¬ 
ally inclined to charge high premiums be¬ 
cause the consignment is in the hands of the 
Railways and because it is commonly known 
that the goods are not handled with the ut¬ 
most possible care in transit. If the users 
prefer private insurance despite high cost, 
it is also due to the fact that the private in¬ 
surance companies are prompt in settle¬ 
ment of claims. The dealings with these 
companies follow the normal commercial 
methods and the users are spared consider¬ 
able time and effort involved in dealings 
with the Railway Administrations. Thus the 
effective cost of transport to the users is in¬ 
creased considerably because the respon¬ 
sibility of Railways as carriers of goods is 
limited in law and not properly discharged 
in practice. 

The Committee of the Federation would 
stress that while it is necessary for Railways- 
to assume greater responsibility than at 
present, it should also be their endeavour 
to encourage booking of goods at railway 
risk rates. Towards this end the difference 
in the railway risk rate and owners’ risk rate 
should approximate to the actuarial valuation 
of the risk and further the Railways should 
be prompt in settling claims, it should also- 
not be difficult for the Railways to exercise 
a fair degree of supervision so that the risk 
of damage and loss is considerably mini¬ 
mised. In this way while the users will be 
encouraged to avail of the railway risk rates 
the Railways would be enabled to reduce 
their claims. The effective cost of transport 
to the users will also be considerably 
reduced. 

Q: 4,5. 6, 19 & 21. There is ample evi¬ 
dence to show that there has been a marked 
increase in the payment of compensation 
claims by the Railways during and after the 
last war. The following table shows the 
number of claims, amounts paid and the 
proportion of such amounts to the gross 
earnings of the Indian Railways since 1938- 
39: 


Year 

No. of claims 
(in thousands) 

Amount paid 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Gross earnings 
(Rs. crores) 

Percentage of the 
amount paid to 
gross earnings. 

1938—39 

34 

4 

103 

04 

1939—40 

35 

5 

108 

•05 

1940-^1 

43 

7 

122 

06 

1941—42 

59 

10 

141 

•07 

1942—43 

63 

18 

163 

•11 

1943—44 

84 

45 

194 

•23 

1944—45 

86 

81 

226 

•36 

1945—46 

131 

146 

237 

•61 

1946—47 

84 

90 

216 

•42 

1947—48 

111 

131 

177 

'74 

1948—49 

161 

227 

226 

101 

1949—60 

186 

408 

261 

1-63 

1960—61 

161 

333 

263 

1-27 

1961—62 

182 

316 

292 

109 

1962—63 

186 

314 

270 

116 

1963—64 

199 

287 

271 

106. 
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It should be noted that during the pre-war 
period the claims paid amounted to only 
05% of the gross earnings of the Railways 
whereas in the post-war years they have 
amounted to more than i-0%. The large 
amount of claims is an indication of the lack 
of care, efficiency and honesty with which 
the business of the Railways is being con¬ 
ducted. The causes of the loss of or damage 
to the consignments which give rise to these 
claims are many and varied. The various 
causes listed in question 5 have all been 
operative in giving rise tJ these claims. An 
important point to be noted in this connection 
is that even when the claims have been paid 
they do not fully compensate for the incon¬ 
venience caused to the customers. In the 
case of commodities Ii1<e coal, where a claim 
is pending no fresh permit is given by the 
Controller till the claim is settled. Thus the 
non-delivery of a coal consignment and the 
delay in the settlement of claims result in the 


Year 

No. of suits filed 
in court (or pen¬ 
ding from previous 
years) in respect 
of claims 


(in thousands) 

(1) 

(2) 

1948-49 

62 

1949-60 

70 

1950-61 

42 

1961-62 

28 

1952-63 

24 

1953-54 

33 

It will be noticed that a 

large number of 


cases are settled by consent and even in 
contested suits the decrees have mostly 
gone against the Railways. Only after a party 
is compelled to go to a Court of Law, do the 
authorities ttiink of settling the suit out of 
Court. Much haggling takes place and the 
parties in order to avoid the costand trouble 
of litigation are forced to accept a lesser 
amount than what they would have been 
otherwise entitled. Sometimes no reply is 
received for a long period and at others 
replies are received to the effect that en¬ 
quiries are being made from State Govern' 
ments or from the other connected Railways. 
No serious attempt is being made to settle 
the claim before the time-limit for filing a suit 
is over and this results in avoidable cost 
and harassment to the users of Railways. 

Means should, therefore, be devised for 
a quicker disposal of claims. The following 
suggestions are made; 

(a) Decentralisation of the Claims Deport¬ 
ment would go to some extent to relieve 
congestion at Headquarters. Now Local 
Inspectors can settle claims upto Rs. 50/-. A 
further decentralisation may be effected so 
that claims upto Rs. 500/- may be settled at 
the District or Divisional level. 

(b) Generally, it should be the policy of the 
Railways to minimise the need for parties to 


purchasing firm being deprived of the 
supplies of coal fora considerable length of 
time. 

Apart from the large number of claims 
which are being preferred, the delays involv¬ 
ed in the settlement of claims add to the 
inconveniences caused to the users. Under 
the Railways Act a notice for a claim has tO' 
be given to the Railway Administration within 
six months from the date of booking and if 
the claim is to be contested in a Court, a 
notice of two months must be served within 
12 months of the date of booking. It is a 
common experience that the Railways 
seldom settle the claims within 12 months 
and the public have to take recourse to 
legal action within the time-limit prescribed 
by the law to safeguard their interests. The 
following table gives particulars of the civil 
suits against the Railways in connection with 
the payment of claims: 


No. of suits 
settled 
out of court 

No. of suits 
dismissed 

No. 

of suits 
decreed 

(in thousands) 

(in thousands) 

(in thousands) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

12 

5 

8 

26 

8 

10 

17 

6 

ft 

10 

3 

2 

7 

2 

1 

10 

3 

2 


go to a Court of Law. Within three months 
of a receipt of a claim, the Railways should 
inform the parlies concerned whether the 
claim is accepted or repudiated and the 
grounds for repudiation should also be given. 
If enquiries entail seeking information from 
State Governments or other Railways and 
no reply is received within a period of six 
months the claims made by the party should, 
bo accepted. It may bo noted that the Rail¬ 
way Corruption Enquiry Committee have 
also recommended that for settlement of 
claims there should be a time-limit of three 
months for a claim relating to local traffic 
and six months for a claim relating to traffic 
moving over more than one Railway. 

(c) In case of total loss of consignment, 
settlement should be made without delay on 
the condition that the claimants agree to 
reimburse the money to Railways in the 
eventof the consignment being subsequently 
traced within a period of one year. 

(d) Claims Advisory Committees consisting 
of representatives of Trade and Industry 
should be attached to the Claims Offices so 
as to ensure better co-operation between 
the Railways and the users of their services. 

(e) The practice of bargaining by officials 
should be stopped. It is possible that a 
party may agree to a lesser amount than is 
due in order to avoid harassment and cost 
of litigation. 
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(f) An Appellate Court on the lines of the 
Income-tax Appellate Tribunal should be 
constituted to hear appeals in all Railway 
claim cases. This may help to improve the 
settlement of claims. 

(g) The current practice is to repudiate 
claims for damage caused by wet in cases 
where at the time of loading the wagons 
were inspected and certified by the Railway 
staff in respect of water-tightness. Claims 
are repudiated even if the certified wagons 
are found to be leaky or defective at the 
destination. This is unreasonable as the 
certificate of fitness should mean fitness for 
the whole journey. The claims for such 
cases, should therefore, be accepted 
straightaway and not repudiated on the 
ground that certificate of fitness was issued 
at the time of despatch. 

(h) Under Section 77 of the Railways 
Act, a claim has to be preferred within six 
months from the date of booking. Before a 
claim can be preferred, however, the con¬ 
signor has to obtain a Short Certificate from 
the Railway concerned. As unreasonable 
delays occur in the issue of Short Certifi¬ 
cates the parties could not prefer their 
claims within time. The Railway Board have 
already issued instructions to treat ordinary 
letters from claimants reporting non-receipt 
of consignments as valid riotices of claim 
under Section 77. Such letters can be sent 
even in the absence of Short Certificates. It 
is. however, found that the Courts of Law 
have continued to dismiss claims precisely 
on the technical ground of improper service 
of notice without the Short Certificate. It is 
essential, therefore, that Section 77 should 
be suitably amended so as to expressly 
provide that ordinary letters delivereo to the 
claims office in a normal manner should be 
treated as valid notice of claims. 

In addition to the above measures an all- 
out drive to improve the efficiency of the 
claims offices should be made and the delay 
occurring at every stage should be 
minimised. In these various ways it would 
be possible to ensure quickness in the dis¬ 
posal of claims. 

With regard to the question of thefts and 
pilferages, the efforts of the Railways should 
■be concentrated on preventing them. 
Although it cannot be denied that organised 
thefts do occur on the Railways, it would 
appear that the figures of such thefts are 
exaggerated. 'Running train thefts’ and 
‘pilferage in transit’ are the most common 
grounds on which the Railway administra¬ 
tions repudiate the claims. In a majority of 
cases, however, they have not been able to 
prove that the loss had occurred due to 
organised thefts. This would be evident 
from the figures given above of the number 
of suits settled out of Court. Although in the 
first instance a claim is repudiated on the 
ground of organised theft, when a suit is 
filed, the Railways not being in a position to 
establish evidence for the ground of rejec¬ 
tion, invariably prefer to settle the suit out of 
Court. It is, therefore, necessary to amend 
.the provisions of law which at present 
enable the Railways to plead organised 
thefts as a defence to a suit for claim. This 
question is discussed later. In addition, as 
stated before, the Railway administrations 
should improve the efficiency of their 
Watch and Ward staff and make a more 
effective use of the Railway Police. That 


this is not being done is evident from the 
report submitted to the Railway Corruption 
Enquiry Committee by the Government 
intelligence Bureau. According to the 
Report “We are not satisfied that besides 
using the Railway Protection Police for 
escorting trains and patrolling yards any 
real effort has been made to go deeply into 
the causes of crime and to devise suitable 
remedies except in a few small sections 

...there are other spheres in which 

the disease would have responded to 
external treatment by the police. But this 
treatment has not been forthcoming both 
due to lack of proper study and apprecia¬ 
tion of the problem and due to certain 
organic defects in the Railway Police 
Organisation which have seriously handi¬ 
capped the work of control of crime’’. 

The Committee of the Federation would 
suggest that the various recommendations of 
the Railway Corruption Enquiry Committee 
with regard to the prevention of crime 
should be implemented forthwith. It would 
also help crime detection and prevention if 
copies of all Police Reports and other 
messages sent by the Railway staff are 
immediately sent to the consignor so that 
he can also make enquiries of his own. The 
Committee may emphasise here the need 
to improve the fitness of wagons and to pro¬ 
vide adequate goods shed facilities. 

Q : 7. Before 1949 the Railways’ liability in 
respect of defectively packed goods was 
governed by the Risk Note Form ‘A’ which 
provided that in case where the consign¬ 
ment tendered for carriage was in a bad 
condition and was liable to damage, leakage 
or wastage in transit, the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration was exempted from liability for loss 
arising from the condition in which the goods 
were tendered except upon proof of mis¬ 
conduct on the part of Railway Administra¬ 
tion. Similarly the Railways’ liability for goods 
carried or deemed to be carried at owners’ 
risk rates was governed by the Risk Note 
Form ‘B ’ under which the liability for any 
loss, deterioration or damage to the goods 
booked at owners’ risk arose only if miscon¬ 
duct could be proved. 

Under the new Section 74-A and 74-C 
introduced by the Indian Railways (Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1949 even if negligence on the 
part of the Railway Administration is proved 
they would be liable in respect of the above 
two categories of goods. The benefit which 
the trading public could have derivqd from 
these new provisions has, however, not 
accrued as a result of certain other changes 
in the law. 

Both these Sections have to be viewed in 
relation to Section 72 which provides 
for the responsibility of Railways as 
carriers of goods. It should be noted 
that under that Section the contract 
of carriage has been considered to be a 
contract of bailment so that the liability of 
the Railways is only that of a bailee. Sec¬ 
tion 74-A and 74-C which cover cases of 
defectively packed goods and goodsbooked 
at owners’ risk respectively, are meant to 
further reduce the liability of the Railways in 
respect of these two categories of gobds. 
In the case of goods booked at owners’ risk 
the position now is as follows. The Railways 
are not liable except on proof of negligence 
or misconduct. It should be noted that if the 
goods are booked at railway risk the liability 
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of the Railways arises only if negligence or 
lack of ordinary care in handling the goods 
is shown. But whereas in the case of R.R. 
the burden of proof that the requisite 
amount of care was taken is on the Railways, 
in the case of O.R. tthe burden lies on the 
consignor. Thus, whereas,before 1949 there 
was a substantial difference between the lia¬ 
bility of the Railways for goods booked at 
owners’ risk and that for goods booked at 
railway risk,this difference has been narrow¬ 
ed down to the mere question of burden of 
proof by the Act of 1949. With regard to the 
defectively packed goods, the Act of 1949 
while- extending the liability to cover the 
cases of negligence also provides that defec¬ 
tively packed goods would include goods not 
packed in accordance with Rule 20 of the 
Goods Tariff which prescribes packing con¬ 
ditions. Some of these packing conditions 
are stiff and impose a heavy burden on the 
consignor. Thus, the overall effect of the ' 
Act of 1949 could not be said to have bene- 
fitted the trading public substantially. 
Besides, the amount of benefit accruing to 
the public would depend very much upon 
the interpretation of the term ‘ negligence ’ 
which if narrowly interpreted would involve 
no significant change in the Law. 

Q; 8 to 13. The present practice of 
quoting railway risk and owners’ risk rates 
only in a few cases has no justification in 
principle. It should be noted that of the 
nearly 3,500 commodifies included in the 
general classification of goods only about 
750 commodities have been given owners’ 
risk rates. Besides, the difference between 
the two rates varies widely from commo¬ 
dity to commodity. In the case of alumini¬ 
um ware, N. O. C., for instance, the differ¬ 
ence is about 6% whereas in the case of 
sulphuric acid it is as high as 21%. Some¬ 
times there is a variation in the difference 
even for related commodities. For exam¬ 
ple imported' spirits, wines, and cordials 
when packed in bottles or jars are classifi¬ 
ed at 14 R.R. and 12 O. R., the difference 
between the two rates being* 21%. But 
imported spirits, wines and cordials when 
not packed in bottles or jars are classified 
at 12 R. R. and 10 O. R.—a difference of 12% 
in the two rates. It is significant to note that 
the rate for spirits, wines and cordials when 
not packed in bottles or jars is much lower 
when booked at railway risk than at owners’ 
risk. Further indigenous spirits etc., are 
classified at 11 R. R. and 9 0. R., i. e.. a differ¬ 
ence of 13% between the two rates. These 
variations as between related commodities 
are not justifiable by any principle of rating. 
The point is that it is not enough to quote a 
lower rate for traffic booked at owners' 
risk. Attempt should also be made to see to 
it that the proportionate difference between 
the two rates does not vary widely from 
commodity to commodity and bears some 
relation to the difference in the risk. 

It has already been stated above that the 
responsibility of the Railways is limited even 
for goods booked at railway risk. By quoting 
a lower owners’ risk rate they seek to 
further reduce their liability. The railways’ 
liability as carriers of goods should in fact 
be that of common carriers. If this is accept¬ 
ed in principle it would be appropriate to 
keep the level of railway risk rates,as it is 
now and quote owners’ risk rates for all 
commodities so as to give option to the 
trader to resort to private insurance if he so 
thinks fit. In that case the difference between 
26 


the two rates can appropriately be related 
to the actual risk undertaken by the Railways. 
Otherwise the existing difference between 
the two rates is too wide and ought to bo 
narrowed down by lowering the railway 
risk rates. 

Q; 14. The Committee have no comments 
to offer on this question. 

Q: 15 & 16. The Committee would 
suggest that the existing packing conditions 
which in some cases are stiff and involve 
undue costs to the users should be revised. 
The question of improving the standard 
of packing over a period of time is impor¬ 
tant from the point of increasing the market¬ 
ability of our goods. It is suggested that 
packing conditions should be prescribed 
after due consultation with the respective 
trade associations concerned and in so 
doing the normal trade practices and the 
cost of packing should be taken note of. 

Q: 17. The Committee of the Federation, 
have been informed that lack of storage 
facilities for goods prior to despatch and 
after delivery results in seasonal congestion 
of traffic at certain stations and causes 
considerable inconvenience and hardship 
both to the Railway Administrations as well 
as the traders. They would, therefore, 
suggest that the various trade associations 
be consulted for formulating schemes of 
warehouses especially for agricultural 
produce. One such scheme has been prepar¬ 
ed by the Indian Produce Association. 
Calcutta. Under it the Government Food 
Depot at Cossipore should be given to the 
Association on a long-tern) lease for use as 
godown for warehousing grains and oilseeds. 
This would relieve the congestion of traffic 
and at the same time fulfil a longfelt need of 
a mandi for the marketing of agricultural 
produce. The Committee of the Federation 
understand that the details of the scheme 
have been forwarded to your Committee 
by the Indian Produce Association. Calcutta. 
They would recommend that this and 
similar other schemes should be actively 
supported by the Railway authorities. 

Q: 18 & 20. The Committee of the Fede¬ 
ration do not favour the continuance of 
Section 72 of the Indian Railways Act, 1890 
which limits the liability of the Railway 
Administration for loss, destruction or 
deterioration of animals or goods to that of 
a bailee. It is an accepted principle in ottier 
countries that Railways should be treated as 
common carriers. Under the Carriers Act, 
1665 every common carrier is liable for loss, 
damage or non-delivery of goods entrusted 
to him for carriage and it is not necessary 
for the plaintiff to prove that such a loss, 
damage or non-delivery was on account of 
the negligence of the carrier- It should be 
noted that the liability of the common carrier 
is made very nearly absolute whereas the 
liability of a bailee is extremely limited, 
'jf/hen the traders entrust their goods to the 
Railways for carriage the goods are at the 
mercy of the Railways and their staff and 
it is but appropriate that the Railways 
should-be held responsible for the safe 
carriage of goods. The trend of legislation 
in this country has been towards extending 
the liability of the Railways gradually. It is 
suggested that a fundamental revision in the 
Law relating to the responsibility of the 
Railways is now overdue. The Railway 
Corruption Enquiry, Committee have alsQ 
recommended, on the suggestion of the 
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Committee of the Federation, that the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Railways should not be 
that of a mere bailee but partly also of an 
insurer. If the Railways are made the 
insurers of the goods which they carry it 
would also provide the much needed incen¬ 
tive for them to put their house in order and 
improve the conditions of carriage. The 
Railways should be made to undertake the 
responsibility for all the ordinary risks 
of damage to the consignments. Besides, 
they should be absolutely liable for the non¬ 
delivery of the goods. To act as a check to 
delays the contract of carriage should imply 
a condition of delivery within a specified 
period of time. The Railways should be 
held liable for the delay in delivery beyond 
the specified time. 

It was stated earlier that at present the 
Railways tend to avoid responsibility by 
pleading extraneous causes such as orga¬ 
nized thefts. The Railways should insure 
against the occurrence of thefts end pilfer¬ 
ages. In the absence of reasonable precau¬ 
tion they should be held liable for the loss of 
goods. In fact, the “ Insurance” afforded by 
the railway risk rates should be compre¬ 
hensive. Besides in view of the fact that 
‘ running train theft ’ has been interpreted 
very widely to cover cases of thefts 
either when the train is actually running or 
when the train is stopping at any Railway 
station or in between stations, a set of stan¬ 
dard rules giving illustrations should be 
incorporated in the proposed new provisions 
of law so as to define the liability of Rail¬ 
ways specifically by statute. 

If the liability of railways is extended, it 
does not follow that the claims bill will ne¬ 
cessarily go up. In course of time, with string¬ 
ent supervision, mechanised equipment for 
transhipment, better packing and general 
improvement in efficiency, it should be 
possible for the railways to keep the claims 
Bill to a very low figure. Indeed it has been 
argued here that an incentive to do these 
things will be provided by the extension of 
the liability of the railways. 

PART 111 

Q : 1, 2, 3, 11, & 12. The jurisdiction and 
functions of the Railway Rates Tribunal are 
defined by Sections 41 and 42 of the Indian 
Railways Act. Section 41 pertains to public 
•complaints against a Railway administration. 
Under this Section complaints that can be 
referred to the Tribunal are that a Railway 
administration (a) is giving undue or unrea¬ 
sonable preference or advantage in favour 
•of any particular person or a particular des¬ 
cription of traffic or is subjecting any particu¬ 
lar person or class of traffic to undue or 
unreasonable prejudice, or (b) is charging 
station-to-station or wagon-load rates which 
are unreasonable or (c) is charging rates 
which are unreasonable owing to a condition 
attached to them regarding minimum weight, 
packing, assumption of risk or any other 
matter or (d) is levying charges other than 
standardised terminal charges which are 
unreasonable, or (e) is unreasonably refus¬ 
ing to quote a new station-to-station rate, or 
(f) has unreasonably placed a commodity in 
a higher class. It should be noted thatthese 
provisions cover almost all the charges 
levied by the Railways except the terminal 
charges. Section 42 relates to the powers 
of the Central Government to alter the rates 


or reclassify commodities. Under this Sec¬ 
tion if the Central Government desires to 
reclassify any commodity in a higher class, 
it must apply to the Tribunal and the Tri¬ 
bunal alone has the power to reclassify any 
commodity in a higher class. The Central 
Government, however, have the power to 
increase or reduce the overall level of class 
rates, schedule rates, or terminal and other 
charges. They can also classify any com¬ 
modity which has not been classified before. 
Both the Central Government as well as the 
Tribunal have power to reclassify any com¬ 
modity in a lower class. Under these pro¬ 
visions if the Central Government want to 
raise revenue from traffic, they cannot do so 
by raising rates on particular commodities. 
The only way in which they can increase 
the revenue is by increasing the level of 
class rates so that all the commodities in a 
particular class would bear a higher rate. 

There are two major respects in which the 
existing jurisdiction of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal is circumscribed by the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act. Firstly the Tribunal has no power 
to consider the unreasonableness of the 
standardised terminal charges, Before 1948 
each railway administration could charge 
reasonable terminals on the basis of the 
expenditure reasonably necessary to pro¬ 
vide the terminal facilities for which the 
charge was levied. But after the revision 
of the classification in 1948 the terminal 
charges were standardised and were made 
universally applicable to all the Indian Rail¬ 
ways. It has been argued by the Railway 
Board that because the terminal charges 
were standardised no useful purpose would 
be served by placing them within the scope 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal. It is. how¬ 
ever, difficult to see why standardised ter¬ 
minal charges should not be within the juris¬ 
diction of the Tribunal when the standard 
telescopic class rates (which are also stan¬ 
dardised charges) have been rightly covered 
by Section 41 which defines the nature of 
complaints that can be referred to the Tri¬ 
bunal. The terminal and other charges 
generally form a small proportion of the total 
freight charges. Butin the case of transport 
of bulky raw materials over short distances, 
these charges constitute by far a major pro¬ 
portion of the total freight. It would seem 
that in the case of freight rates on raw 
materials the Railway Rates Tribunal can 
give hardly any relief as the conveyance 
charge which is placed within the scope of 
the Tribunal forms only a small percentage 
of the total charges. It is necessary, 
therefore, to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal so as to cover cases 
of hardship created by the heavy incidence 
of terminal charges. The Tribunal should 
have the power to reduce the terminal and 
other charges or exempt a commodity from 
such charges in appropriate cases. 

Another restriction on the jurisdiction of 
the Tribunal arises from the fact that while 
it can entertain complaints of unreasonable' 
ness of the various charges it cannot go 
into the broader question of the reasonable¬ 
ness of the freight structure as a whole 
a-ais the development of the economy. It 
cannot, for instance, initiate investigations 
in regard to freight rates. Nor can it apply 
the more general criterion of the needs of 
development when recommending revisions 
in the existing rates. 
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In other words the restricted outlook of 
;the Tribunal, as at present constituted, is 
due to its purely judicial character. It is 
true that there is a need for a judicial body 
to investigate cases of unreasonable freight 
i rates and do justice as between the railway 
administration and the individuaT user of 
Railways. But there is also a need, which 
has become even more urgent at present in 
view of the rapid development of the eco¬ 
nomy which is proposed in the Second Five- 
Year Plan, for a body with wider terms of 
reference and which can make recom¬ 
mendations regarding appropriate revisions 
in freight rates from time to time. It is a 
matter to be decided on the basis of practi¬ 
cal convenience whether both these func¬ 
tions—judicial and advisory — should be 
performed by the same body. If, however, 
the functions of the Railway Rates Tribunal 
cannot be expanded, it is suggested that an 
entirely new Committee may be constituted 
with representatives of trade and industry 
which can from time to time make recom¬ 
mendations regarding revisions in freight 
rates. 

The Committee of the Federation suggest 
that (a) the Railway Rates Tribunal as at 
present constituted should be empowered 
to entertain complaints r elating to standardis- 
-ed terminal charges ;(b) the Central Govern¬ 
ment should not have the power to increase 
the level of class rates, schedule rates and 
other charges without prior reference to the 
Tribunal as in the case of reclassification 
of any commodity in a higher class; and (c) 
either the Railway Rates Tribunal should be 
given the additional functions of initiating 
investigations in regard to freight rates and 
make recommendations from the broader 
point of view of the needs of development, 
or an entirely new committee should be 
constituted to make such recommend¬ 
ations. 

The existence of a judicial Tribunal and 
another independent non-judicial body will 
not conflict with the ultimate power, of 
control over the budget prescribed by the 
Parliament. The Railways, as a National 
undertaking cannot be absolved of the 
responsibility of quoting rates which do 
not cause hardship to the trade and industry. 
Further, it is their duty to adapt the freight 
structure to the needs of a developmental 
economy. Whereas they would be justified 
in raising sufficient revenue to cover their 
expenses and provide for depreciation, it is 
doubtful whether they should raise their 
tariff rates with a view to contributing to the 
general revenues. The existence of inde¬ 
pendent bodies like the Tribunal and the 
proposed Advisory Committee would ensure 
that Government do not rely on the profits 
of Railways for meeting their general ex¬ 
penditures. 

Q: 4. The rules of procedure adopted 
by the Railway Rates Tribunal aim at effec¬ 
tive and impartial investigation into the 
cases coming before it. It has, however, 
not been recognised that although, the Tri- 
ibunal is a judicial body it is not an ordinary 


Court of Law. The justification for constitut¬ 
ing a separate Tribunal lies precisely in 
the fact that such a Tribunal can dispose of 
matters more informally and with greater 
speed and economy than the ordinary Courts 
of Law. The Committee of the Federation 
are concerned to find that the rules of 
procedure are too formal. Pleadings, 
replies and interrogations can be conveni¬ 
ently reduced to more informal methods of 
ascertaining the points of view of parties. 
Besides, Rule 51 provides that the provi¬ 
sions of the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 
shall generally be applicable to the proceed¬ 
ings before the Tribunal. Although the Tri¬ 
bunal has discretion to relax any of the pro¬ 
visions of the Evidence Act, in most cases 
the formal rules governing the manner in 
which the evidence is given are observed. It 
would be better if the proceedings were 
made less formal. 

Q: 5 to 7. The delays in obtaining deci¬ 
sions from the tribunal and the high cost of 
the cases are both related to the formality 
of the proceedings. If the rules of proce¬ 
dure are simplified it would go a long way 
towards speeding up the course of justice. 
The Committee are informed that the high 
costs to the parties, which sometimes 
amount to about Rs. 30,000 per case, arise 
because the Railways normally engage 
competent lawyers thereby compelling the 
plaintiffs also to employ the services of ex¬ 
pensive lawyers. 

Q: 8 & 9. Under Section 84 of the Indian 
Railways Act the Tribunal consists of a 
President and two other members appoint¬ 
ed by the Central Government. The mem¬ 
bers of the Tribunal must be or have been 
judges of a High Court. Since the Tribunal 
is a judicial body it is appropriate that judi¬ 
cial qualifications should be prescribed for 
membership of the Tribunal. It is suggested 
hat the number of members should be 
increased so as to facilitate the Tribunal 
holding sittings in other major cities such as 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Hyderabad. 
This would encourage the widest possible 
use of the Tribunal by the public. 

Q: 10. The system of associating Assess¬ 
ors from Railways on the one hand and 
trade, industry and agriculture on the other 
is a useful and desirable method of making 
available to the Tribunal the experience, 
knowledge and the viewpoint of the inte¬ 
rests concerned. In the formation of the 
Panels of Assessors, however, the represen¬ 
tative organisations of trade and industry on 
the one hand and agriculture on the other 
hand should be given greater discretion 
than at present. The Committee of the 
Federation have been associated with the 
formation of the Trade and industry Panel. 
They would, however, like to reiterate 
their standpoint that the selection made by 
the Committee of the Federation should be 
treated as final. There is no need for the 
Railways to reserve the right of final selec¬ 
tion. The question after all is that of forming 
a panel and the selection of Assessors 
for particular cases should be left, as it is 
now, to the Tribunal. 



Punjab & Dellii Ck amkcp of Commepce, 

riew Oelfii 


GENERAL. 


I am directed to suggest the following on 
behalf of the Punjab & Delhi Chamber of 
Commerce; 


case of heavy consignments if unloading is- 
delayed only because the administration 
cannot provide cranes. 


(1) The present freight on agricultural 
tractors should be suitably modified to be in 
line with the rate on other itypes of 
machinery. 

(2) (a) The freight for liquid caustic soda 
should be brought on par with that for 
caustic soda in solid form; (b) the rate for 
rock phosphate should be lowered; and 
(c) special low rates should be quoted for 
hydrochloric acid between Delhi and Kanpur 
and Delhi and Amritsar. 

(3) According to the freight rules in 
force, soft coke is permitted to be loaded 
in wagons up to one ton below its capacity 
in covered wagons, and up to two tons 
below capacity in opon wagons. Freight 
is charged on the capacity of the wagon 
as thus determined. In actual practice, it is 
not possible to load wagons with this much 
of soft coke. In result, the agent suffers a 
two-fold loss: 

(i) he has to pay fhe colliery on 
the rate given in the R/R which is more than 
the actual quantity of the coal loaded in the 
wagon, and 

(ii) he pays freight for coal which 
in fact is never transported. The suggestion 
is that soft (hard) coke should be allowed 
loading only up to four tons below the 
wagon’s capacity. 

(4) The distance separating the coal-fields 
and the coal consumers in the North- 
Western parts of the country is compara¬ 
tively greater with the result that the present 
rates for coal affect them adversely. It is felt 
that telescopic rates (on which railway fares 
are determined for passengers) should also 
apply in respect of coal. 


3. The Chamber Committee also wish to 
draw your attention td the .difference ia 
freight rates between wheat and gram on 
the one hand and wheat and gram flour on 
the other. The Committee suggest that the 
freight'for flour should be lowered at least 
to the same level as that for wheat and gram, 
unground. 

(1) . Freight on Agricultural Tractors. 

“The rate of railway freight on Agricul¬ 
tural Tractor Parts is very high as compared 
with the rates chargeable on other 
machinery parts. To give an instance the 
railway freight per maund by goods train on 
Agricultural Tractor Parts from C.C.B. to 
New Delhi is Rs. 5/1/- whereas on almost all 
types of machinery parts the rate charge¬ 
able is only Rs. 2/11/4. There does not 
appear to be any justification for such a 
higfi rate on Tractor Parts when it is Govern¬ 
ment’s declared policy to help the Grow 
More Food Campaign by providing 
measures which would keep maintenance 
cost of Agricultural Tractors at a low level. 
It would be interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that no customs duty or even 
terminal tax is leviable on Agricultural 
Tractor Parts. It is. therefore, desirable 
that the Railway Freight on Agricultural 
Tractor Parts is suitably modified to be in 
line with the rate on other type of machi¬ 
nery parts.” 

(2) (a). Freight rates on Liquid Caustic Soda. 

“We are at present producing 14 toils of 
caustic soda per day and have plans to 
increase our production to 20 tons per day- 
in the very near future. 


(5) The present practice of entering an 
estimated weight (instead of the actual) in 
the case of certain commodities works to 
the detriment of the trade because in case 
of shortages occurring during transit, the 
Railways accept no respo-.sibility. The 
practice, therefore, should be discontinued. 

(6) In all cases, where the consignees give 
sufficient notice of the expected arrival of 
their consignments which cannot be unload- 
ed by haiid, and delays occur in unloading 
because the Railways cannot provide crones 
immediately on the arrival of the goods 
demurrage should not be levied. 

2- Items (1) to( 5) are explained below 
m some detail in this letter. In regard 
to item (6). the Railways, it is true, are 
not legally responsible for the provision of 
cranes. Nevertheless, it is also obvious that 
the consignees cannot arrange for them and 
hfve to depend upon the administration for 
^e uMoamng of heavy consignments. The 
Chamber Committee therefore, suggest that 
demurrage should not be charged in the 


In the process of manufacture of caustic 
soda, caustic lye or liquid caustic soda is 
obtained as a first step and again in actual 
use the product is used as a lye in most of 
the consuming industries. In case we con¬ 
vert the lye into solid caustic^ soda a 
considerable amount of fuel is to be used 
and again in packing solid caustic soda, new 
steel drums are to be used. 'I'his increases 
the cost very considerably. To save the fuel 
and the steel used in packing solid caustic 
soda and the cost of converting liquid 
caustic soda into solid, it is economical as 
well as in the national interest to market 
caustic soda in liquid form. 

We are thus trying to market maximum 
quantity in the liquid form. We are however, 
handicapped in doing so because of the 
exorbitant freight rates on liquid caustic 
soda as compared to solid. According to 
l.R.C.A. Goods Tariff No. 27, caustic soda in 
wagon load, is classified under WL/B while 
liquid caustic soda is under Class 3. You 
will, therefore, observe that the freight on 
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solid caustic soda is being charged under a 
much lower classification. 

Besides the above, liquid caustic soda is 
generally marketed in 50 per cent, strength 
so that the actual effective freight rates on 
100% basis are double the charged rates. We 
furnish herewith a statement for actual 
freight per maund worked out on solid and 
liquid caustic soda on distances 100-900 
miles. 

Thus you will see that the freight on 
imported caustic soda to inland towns is 
competitive with the freight payable by us 
on liquid caustic soda for smaller distances 
and as a result there is a keen competition 
between the imported and the indigenous 
material. To sell in this competitive market 
we have to sell at rates which are much 
below our economical realisations. 

We would therefore request you to kindly 
put liquid caustic soda in a classification 
where the net rate would be half of solid 
caustic soda so that the net rate of transport¬ 
ation in terms of 100% material is the same. 


We may submit that unless this disparity 
between rates of solid and liquid variety is 
removed, it will not be possible for the indi¬ 
genous manufacturers to sell caustic soda 
at rates competitive with the imported 
material and further expansion of this impor¬ 
tant industry will be difficult. 

We, therefore, hope that you will look into 
the matter and take a sympathetic view of 
our request and help expansion of this 
industry. Should it however, be not 
possible for you to accede to our request of 
changing the classification of liquid caustic 
soda we would request you to kindly grant 
station to station rates on liquid caustic soda 
for despatches from Delhi Kishanganj to 
Jagadhari, Saharanpur, Kanpur and Nepa- 
nagar, so that the incidence of railway freight 
on liquid caustic soda when calculated on 
100% is not more than freight on solid caustic 
soda. 

The rates for these four destination areas 
are under ^— 


Station. 

1 

Railway Freight. 

Ft. on liq. 
caustic soda 
calculated on 
100% basis. 

Proposed rates per 


Distance in 
miles from 
Delhi. 

Solid caustic 
soda. 

60% liquid 
caustic soda in 

1 tank wagon. 

Maund on 60% liquid 
caustic Soda so that the 
rates are in level with 
solid caustic soda. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Saharanpur 

115 

n .5 5 

0 7 2 

0 14' 4 

0 2 8 




Jagadhari 

133 

0 5 11 

0 8 2 

1 0 4 

0 2 11 

Kanpur 

273 

0 9 8 

0 15 7 

1 15 2 

0 4 10 

Nepanagar 

655 

1 I 11 

2 0 6 

4 1 0 

0 9 10 


We hope you will accede to our reasonable request and fix the rates for these 
stations as in column 6 above so that the incidence of freight on liquid caustic soda is 
brought down to the level of freight on solid caustic soda. 


Ffcight Rotes of liquid Coustic Soda vs. Solid Caustic Soda {,vide I. R. C. A.. Goods Tofiff), 


form. classification. 


RATE PER MAUND. 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


Solid Caustic Soda in wagon-loads- WL/B (RR). 


.Liquid Caustic Soda. 

25 


Class 3 in tank wagon 
(OR). 


048 pie per mile for the first 100 miles. 
0'32 pie per mile for the next 300 miles. 
0-23 pie per mile for distance beyond. 
0-64 pie per mile for the first 300 miles. 
0-54 pie per mile for the next 300 miles. 
0-42 pie per mile for distance beyond. 
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Calculated freight rate» on Liquid Caustic Soda vs. Solid Caustic Soda. 


Distance in miles. 

A 

B 

Ratio of B; A. 

Clasdfication. 

(Solid) 

Freight per 
maund. 

Classification. 

(Liquid) 

Freight per 
maund on 60% 
basis. 

Freight per 
maund on 100% 
basis. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 



Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


100 

WL/B 

0 5 10 

3 OR 

0 5 4 

0 10 8 

1 ; 83 

200 


0 7 8 

>1 

0 10 8 

15 4 

2 : 78 

300 


0 10 4 

>> 

1 0 0 

2 0 O' 

3 : 10 

400 


0 13 0 


1 4 6 

2 9 0 

3: 16 

500 


0 14 11 

>> 

1 9 0 

3 2 0 

3: 41 

600 

n 

1 0 10 

• > 

1 13 6 

3 11 0 

8; 60 

700 

ri 

1 2 9 

0 > 

2 10 

4 2 0 

3: 62 

800 

* 

14 8 

*1 

2 4 6 

4 9 0 

3 ; 63 

900 

n 

16 7 

>* 

2 8 0 

5 0 0 

3 : 64 


2. ib) Special rate for Rock Phosphate. 

“We are manufacturing superphosphate 
for which Rock Phosphate and Sulphur are 
imported. Heavy freight is paid on the 
'movement of Rock Phosphate ex Bombay to 
Delhi under the normal rates. This high 
rate of Rock Phosphate is standing in our 
\vay in the development of superphosphate 
fertilizers in our zones. In the case of 
other manufacturers, the disadvantage of 
freight is not so much, as their factories are 
generally situated at ports or at shorter 
distances from the ports. 

We may mention here that the special 
rate for super phosphate was granted to us 
but was with draw n later on due to some 
reasons unknown to us. 


We may give below the reasons in justfii- 
cation for the grant of special rate for Rock 
Phosphate, which will reduce the sale price 
of finished product and thus result in more 
consumption. 

/. Price of Raw Materials: The C.l.F. price 
of Rock Phosphate is generally Rs. 116/- per 
ton and the freight per ton at its classifica¬ 
tion WL/B from Bombay to Delhi is Rs. 35/3/- 
per ton, so that the incidence of freight on 

C. l.F. cost is 31. 25% which is a very high 
figure. 

2. Selling Rate’i of superphosphate:~-We 
have recently supplied superphosphate to 

D. G.S. & D., New Delhi and the Director of 
Agriculture, Madhya Pradesh, when the 
rates by different manufacturers were quot¬ 
ed as under :— 


RATES PER TON {packed) 



D.G.S. & D. 

Director of 



New Delhi. 

Agriculture 

F.O.R. 



M.P. 


(i) Hyderabad Chem. Secunderabad 

195/. 

195/. 

Bellampalli, 

(ii) Phosphate Co., Calcutta 

200/. 

— 

Serampur. 

(iii) Dharmsi Morarji, Bombay■ 

135/- 

173/. 

Ambarnath. 

(iv) Anil Starch Products, Ahmedabad. 

1961- 

— 

Asarva. 

(v) D.C.M. Chemical Works. 

185/. 

154/- 

Delhi. 

(vi) Alembic Chemical Works. 

— 

180/- 

Baroda. 


From the above rates it would be noticed 
that most of the firms near the ports are 
selling superphosphate at a higher rates 
than us. In order that we may sell super¬ 
phosphate we have to reduce our rates to 
levels which made the industry unprofitable 
especially when we have borne such heavy 
charges by extra freight. 


The response of superphosphate to vari¬ 
ous crops in our zone being not so pro¬ 
nounced as it is in the South, we have to 
reduce our prices considerably to create 
demand for this fertilizer. 

3. Fixation of prices. 

Now, the prices of superphosphate are not 
fixed by Tariff Board as was being done 
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when superphosphate pool was in existence. 
The manufacturers have to market the 
superphosphate according to their own 
rates, To compete with the manufacturing 


concerns which are mostly situated at port 
towns, we have to offer our fertilizers at 
cheaper rates and thus undergo heavy 
losses in many instances. 


4' Effect of freight on price of superphosphate ■ 

I. Imported raw material required per ton of superphosphate. 


Quantity 

required. 

1 

GIF price 
per ton. 

Rly, ft. Ex- 
Boinbay- 
Calcutta to 
Delhi. 

Incidence of 
ft. of raw 
material on 
GIF cost. 

Selling price 
super, fur 
Delhi, 

Incidence of 
ft. on selling 
price of 
super. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


(a) Kock phospate 

0-490 

no/- 

36-17 

31-97% 

164/- 

11-18% 

(b) Sulphur 

0-105 

920/- 

46-38 

21-08% 


3-16% 

Total incidence of ft. of raw material 




14-34% 


II. Finished superphosphale : 

Average distance for despatch of super¬ 
phosphate . S05 miles. 

Price of superphosphate ex-Factory 
. Rs. 154/-. 

Rly. ft. of superphosphate per ton 

. Rs. 17'29. 

Incidence of ft. on ex-Factory price of 
finished product . 11'23%. 

III. Total incidence of ft on the price of 
superphosphate (Raw Material F^lus finished 
product). 14’S4 Plus 11‘23 = 25‘57%. 

It will be seen from this that the consumer 
i.e. cultivator has to pay over one-fourth of 
the cost of material in the form of Railway 
Freight alone which is an exceedingly high 
figure. 

5. Production of superphosphale. 

\Vc have manufactured 4965 tons super¬ 
phosphate during 1953 and 10,890 tons 
during 1954. We are expecting a total 
movement of approx. 12,000 tons during 
1955 from our factory to various States. 
For the manufacture of this quantity we will 
require about 6,000 tons of Rock Phosphate 
during 1955 and 8,000 tons during 1956. 
Thus there will be sufficient annual traffic of 
Rock Phosphate for our requirement. These 
requirements may increase still further 
during the next few years as would be 
evident from the target of 7'20 lakh tons 
superphosphate consumption in India by 
1961, as fixed by the Planning Commission. 


The estimates for our zone have been put 
as 127,50(D tons during 1961 and the Rock 
Phosphate requirement for this quantity will 
be about 63.750 tons. 

We hope in view of what we have explain¬ 
ed. you will kindly reconsider the case and 
would agree to grant a special rate for the 
movement of Rock Phosphate which was 
once granted to us but withdrawn later on." 

2. (c) Revision of Railway freight rates of 
Hydrochloric Acid ex. Delhi to Kanpur and 
Amritsar. 

“There is a great scarcity of sulphuric 
acid in India, as we entirely depend for 
this on imported sulphur which is not 
available in sufficient quantities due to 
world shortage of sulphur. The result is 
that the development of industries utilising 
sulphuric acid like Textile, Metals. Distille¬ 
ries, Glue etc., is being affected. Sulphuric 
Acid in most of these industries can be 
replaced with advantage by Hydrochloric 
Acid which is available very cheap from the 
electrolytic caustic soda factories consurni- 
ing India raw material—common salt. In 
Northern India, wo are the biggest manufa¬ 
cturers of synthetic Hydrochloric Acid and 
there is great scope of marketing this acid 
in Kanpur and Amritsar where it can 
replace the use of sulphuric acid. But the 
main handicap in our marketing this acid 
is present freight structure in the Railways, 
due to which the transport cost is very 
excessive. We give below the present 
transport cost per ton of Hydrochloric Acid 
ox Delhi to Karipur and Amritsar :— 



OUTWARD. 

INWARD EMPITES. 


Distance 

Miles- 

1 

Glass. 1 Rate per 

1 maund. 

Amount per 
ton. 

! 

Glass. 

i 

Rate per 
maund. 

1 

Amount per 

1 ton. 

Total per Ion. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(h) 

(7) 


(8) 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs- a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

DELHI—KANPUR 

273 

XV 

3 1 5 

118 4 4 

XII 

1 10 8 

18 4 8 

136 

9 0 

DELHI—AMRITSAR 
280 

XV 

3 2 7 

121 1 0 

XII 

1 11 3 

18 11 3 

139 

12 2 

Gross weight for 1 ton of hydrochloric acid in 

rubber drums — 3,140 Ibis. 
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If we take up the prices of hydrochloric acid 
as low as Re. -lit- per lb. i.e, Rs. 140/- per ton 
F.O.R. Delhi, the delivered cost works out to 
Rs. 276/9/- per ton F.O.R. Kanpur and 
Rs-279/12/2 per ton F.O.R. Amritsar.This acid 
is to replace sulphuric acid and for every 
ton of sulphuric acid 2.2 tons of Hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid is required and so it corresponds to 
Rs. 608/7/- per ton of sulphuric Acid F.O.R. 
Kanpur and Rs. 615/7/7 per ton F.O.R. 
Amritsar. The normal selling rates of sul¬ 
phuric acid at these places remains bet¬ 


ween Rs. 380/- to 400/- per ton and as such 
it cannot be used. Therefore, we request 
you to revise the railway freight as such 
that its landed cost may work out compara¬ 
tive to sulphuric acid and for this purpose 
we suggest that hydrochloric acid may be 
classified in Class I and empties in Class 11. 
We have proposed for the empties in 
Class 11 as all other empties except rubber 
drums are at present classified ip Class II. 
On the basis of the proposed rates the trans¬ 
port cost works out as :— 


Distance 

Miles. 

1 

OUTWARD. 

INWARD. 

Total per ton- 

Class. 

Rate per 
maund. 

Amount per 
ton. 

1 

Class. 

Rate "per 
maund. 

Amount per 
ton. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) . 

(7) 

(8) 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

DELHI—KANPUR 

I 

0 12 6 

29 14 7 

II 

0 13 8 

0 6 0 

39 4 8 

273 








DELHI—AMRITSAR 

I 

0 12 6 

30 11 6 

II 

0 14 0 

9 9 8 

40 6 1 


280 


The total cost of hydrochloric acid will bo 
Rs. 170/4/8 per ton F.O.R. Kanpur and 
Rs. 180/5/1 per ton F.O.R. Amritsar and it will 
be equivalentto Rs. 394/7/1 and Rs. 396/11/2 
for Sulphuric Acid.” 

(3) Soft Coke and Wagon Capacity. 

'‘The capacity of an average Railway 
wagon is about 22 tons. According to the 
freight rules in force, pertaining to Soft 
Coke, consignees are allowed to load a 
covered wagon upto one ton below the 
capacity and an open wagon upto two tons 
below the capacity of 22 tons. 

Before the war, however, a covered wa¬ 
gon could be loaded with soft coke upto 
four tons below its capacity and an open 
wagon upto two tons below its capacity. The 
present practice was adopted during the 
war as an emergency measure and to over¬ 
come the shortage of wagons upto a certain 
extent. Actually, however, the basis of load¬ 
ing soft coke before the war is the correct 
one because a covered wagon cannot pos¬ 
sibly contain the quantity whicti it is now 
required to contain with the result that huge 
shortages have been found on arrival of the 
covered wagons at the destination stations. 

Similarly in the case of open wagon.s the 
required quantity cannot be loaded within 
the height of the wagon and to make up the 
quantity, huge quantity is piled up even 
above the frame of the open wagon. When 
the wagon moves the portion above the 
height of the above wagon falls away, and 
when the coal arrives at the de.stination it 
records quite a good deal of shortage. 

The same remarks apply to hard coke 
also. 

As a result of this somewhat irrational 
basis of determining capacity of the wagon 
in loading soft coke and hard coke the coal 


trading community is suffering because it is 
not only enhancing the cost of soft coke, but 
is also causing unnecessary losses to them. 

In any case there is absolutely no emer¬ 
gency now and there is no reason as to why 
the business community should be called 
upon to pay on account of freight for the 
quantities which the wagons are unable to 
transport or contain. Fairplay and interests 
of the whole community demand an imme¬ 
diate reversion of the present freight rules 
relating to soft coke and hard coke to the 
old basis.” 

(i) Freight and distance: “The basis on 
which the railway fares are determined for 
passengers, namely lower rate for longer 
distances, and higher rates for shorter dis¬ 
tances, should also apply to the calcu¬ 
lation of Railway freight for coal. As it is, 
industry and other coal consumers in the 
Northern parts of India, which are compa¬ 
ratively more distant from the Coal fields, 
have to pay an unreasonably higher freight 
on coal which adds to the cost of production 
on one hand and results into a higher price 
for the general public on the other. It is 
imperative and urgent for an equalitarian 
development of different regions of the 
country that the principle of passenger fares 
should be e.xtended to the freight of coal.” 

(5) Estimated Weight tfc Railway Freight: 

■ “The present practice is that Railway Autho¬ 
rities enter an estimated weight of the com¬ 
modity in the registry, which they do not gua¬ 
rantee. Thus if the consignee finds some 
loss in the commodity on its reaching its 
destination, he cannot claim for that be¬ 
cause Railways explain away the whole thing 
by merely pointing out that the weight of the 
commodity booked was only an estimated 
one. 

This is obviously to the detriment of the 
consignees. They sell the wagon loads on the 
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sO'Called estimated weight entered into the 
registry. Now if the weight is less, and this 
happens not unoften. the dealer pays less 
thus causing undue loss to the consignors. 
This is not a sound practice from the Rail¬ 
ways interests also because it can happen 
that the actual weight of the booked commo¬ 
dity is more than the estimated one. 

There is absolutely no reason as to why 
the Railways should not guarantee transport 
uplo destination of the weight on which they 


charge the railway freight and why should 
they disclaim any liability when the neces¬ 
sary claims are put in by simply saying that 
the weights recorded in the Railway 
Receipts are merely estimated weights. This 
statement is also very ambiguous when it.is 
taken into account that generally the raiU 
way wagons are weighed at the railway 
weigh bridges before they are despatched 
and the weight recorded on the weigh 
bridges is entered in the railway receipts for 
the purposes of calculating railway freights”. 


MADRAS 

Tfie Soutiicm India Ckambep of Commepce, 

Madras. 

GENERAL 


Before the freights were revised in 1948 
the business community were not given any 
opportunity to express their view point and 
the revision mainly aimed at simplification 
of the previous rate structure. While it 
removed some anomalies and difficulties it 
brought within its wake fresh difficulties. 
Number of classes were reduced, station-to- 
station rates were abolished, the cumulative 
effect of which was a general increase in 
freight charges. 

Since 1948 momentous changes have 
taken place. Very many industries have 
been started while the existing industries 
ere expanded or sought to be expanded. In 
the absence of regionalisation of industries 
goods have to be carried over long distan¬ 
ces, and unless the freight is so framed as to 
ensure distribution at equitable cost there 
will be plenty in some areas and scarcity in 
some other areas. In a vast country like 
India certain regions will be particularly 
suited for the growth of certain commodities 
while other parts will have to depend upon 
these commodities. With the tempo of in¬ 
dustrialisation and with the accent on agri¬ 
cultural production, it is expected that there 
will be surpluses of some commodities for 
export. Government of India is on an ex¬ 
port drive and all incentives must be given 
for promotion of export trade. Railways can 
play a vital role in helping export drive and 
the freight policy should be conceived on 
those lines also. 

The Chamber, therefore, appreciates that 
Government have appointed the Railway 
Freight Structure Enquiry Committee at 
the most opportune time when the coun¬ 
try is embarking on ambitious prO" 
■grammes of industrial activities and agri¬ 
cultural production. But in framing a new 
freight structure policy the Chamber would 
like very much to impress upon you the 
need to keep in view the foregoing facts 
also. Railways are the biggest national 
asset and a public utility concern like Rail¬ 
ways should not aim only at making profits.. 
While its financial stability should be ensured 
the freight should be so framed as to help 
movement of commodities from places of 
production to places of consumption at 
27 


economic rates. Transport charges should 
not be unduly high. 

The Chamber is glad that some important 
questions like rates for train loads, freight 
pool, warehousing facilities etc., have been 
raised in the questionnaire. 'Fhe Chamber 
has offered its views on those (yestions 
and in framing the new policies the Chamber 
hopes that the views expressed by the Com¬ 
mercial Community will be duly considered. 

It should be one of the objectives of the 
Railway Freight Structure Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee to examine the freight structure with 
a view to promote developmental activities 
help promote export trade also and increase 
the utility of the service to the public. While 
the Railways should ensure its financial 
stability it should help developmental activi¬ 
ties also. New lines may prove unremunera- 
tive in the initial years of its working but 
may ultimately be found to be very beneficial 
but to introduce penal charges in the initial 
periods is not at all advisable. There is also 
a suggestion whether freight should be 
flexible The Chamber is opposed to this 
idea. To introduce an element of uncer¬ 
tainty will tend to violate sanctity of contra¬ 
cts and may be ultimately injurious to move¬ 
ment of commodities both for internal distri¬ 
bution as well as for export trade. Tlie 
Chamber welcomes the idea of providing 
warehousing facilities as provided in the 
questionnaire. Government is already seized 
of this question but by its very nature it is 
bound to take a long time. There are other 
immediate requirements like covered plat¬ 
forms for storage of goods also but by and 
large the provision of warehousing facilities 
is bound to have salutary good results upon 
prices especially of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties. 

There is however a feeling that the work¬ 
ing expenses of the administration have 
been mounting up. Though this question is 
not now covered by the questionnaire the 
chamber feels that it will not be out of place 
if the Committee gives some thought to it in 
suggesting the future freight policy. 

The Chamber requests that in framing the 
future freight structure the suggestions 
made above may be kept in view. 
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PART l-A 

Q;: 1(a) The revision of the Railway Freight 
Str'ticturc in 1948, though it removed certain 
anomalies and difficulties in the previous 
classification of goods, has brought in its 
wake fresh difficulties. Under the 1948 
revision the number of classes were reduc¬ 
ed from 16 to 15. It has also made a re-clas¬ 
sification of commodities the effect of 
which has been the general upgrading of 
most of the commodities. Further many of 
the schedule and station to station rates, 
which were in force previously, were abo¬ 
lished. The result of all these changes was 
a general increase in freight charges. 

It has affected the growth of certain 
industries like tiles as the revision has result¬ 
ed in considerable increase of freight. 
According to the revision in 1948 the rotes 
were as follows 

1—160 miles ’34 pie per maund per mile 

151 300 ,, *31 ,1 ,, ,, j, ,, 

301 and beyond *17 ,. „ „ „ „ 

Prior to 1946 the rates were as under ; 

1—100 miles '20 pie per maund per mile 

101—200 „ '17 „ 

201—500 ,, 14 I, ,, ,. ,1 

501—and beyond '10 ,, „ „ ,, „ 

(b) The classification of 1948 adopted 
also the principle of telescopic rates, but 
it has to be observed that the benefit of 
telescopic rates was much neutralised by the 
distribution of legs on the basis of distances. 
The system fixed a distance of SOO miles 
both for the first and second legs. It is the 
experience of trade and industry that the 
average distance of general haul of goods 
is very much below the distance of 800 miles 
in the first leg and usually in the large 
majority of cases the movement is not above 
100 miles. As the movement is within this 
range the lower incidence of telescopic rate 
has not proved to be an advantageous one. 
If the benefit of the telescopic rates has to 
be made available the distance range for 
the first leg has to be reduced and also the 
number of legs may also have to be increas¬ 
ed. 

(c) The revised structure has affected 
the short and medium haul traffic. Added to 
this there are also levies on the short distance 
haul. The effect of all these charges on the 
short distance traffic has been to inflate the 
cost of transport. 

Q: 2 it is felt that the present rating 
arrangements are not sufficiently elastic 
although there is a provision for the varia¬ 
tion of rates between the maximum and 
minimum for each class It has been found 
in actual practice that the Railway admini¬ 
stration are reluctant to exercise 
their discretion. Even though they have 
power for the grant of special station to 
station rate, the administration very rarely 
grant this facility. Though theoretically 
there may be flexibility, in actual practice 
the working has been rigid. Example: hand- 
lopm goods. Though the commodity is 
booked at a concession rate at the starting 
station they are charged at full freight at 


destination (from West Coast stations lo' 
stations in Eastern Railway). 

Q : 8. (i) It is felt that the number of class 
rates and wagon load scales have to be 
revised and enlarged. Wagon load scales 
are available to limited number of about 80 
articles alone which should be expanded. 

(ii) The number of legs and distant, 
range of the legs have also to be 
revised in v'iew of the experience of move¬ 
ment of raw materials and goods from many 
stations. While the rate for the first leg has 
necessarily to be higher, there is a strong 
case for more progressive reduction of rates- 
in the subsequent legs in view of the fact 
that according to our suggestion there will 
be additional number of legs as recommend¬ 
ed above. In the opinion of the Chamber 
this progressive reduction of rates in the 
subsequent legs will not be likely to affect 
revenues of the Railways. As it is because 
of the operation of the high freight most of 
the commodities are diverted to road traffic- 
If the railway freight is more attractive there 
will be voluminous trade offering for rail¬ 
ways and will not, therefore, affect the earn¬ 
ings of the Railways. 

Q ; 4. The fixation of a maximum distance of 
1,500 miles beyond which no charge will be 
leviable will in fact be of no practical advan¬ 
tage to the trade or industry. Because raw 
materials for industry or finished products of 
industry are not despatched beyond this 
distance. 1 laving regard to the total mileage 
of Indian Railways it is not advisable to fix 
such a high distance beyond which no- 
charge will be leviable. In view of what has 
been stated above there is a strong case for 
the reduction of this maximum distance to 
not more than 1,000 miles beyond which no 
charge need be levied for the transport of 
goods. This principle should be extended 
to other important commodities like food- 
grains. textiles, iron and steel etc. This is 
particularly necessary having regard to the 
fact that owing to the peculiar nature of 
concentration of certain industries in parti¬ 
cular region longer haulage is found abso¬ 
lutely necessary in the interest of consuming 
centres. Government of India under the 
Second Five Year Plan are establishing three 
iron and Steel Industries in remote parts of 
the country and whereas the consumption 
will be by people situated at a distance. If 
this concession is not extended to those 
commodities also there will be a great dis¬ 
parity in prices between different regions 
which has to be avoided under any circums¬ 
tances. 

Q: 5. fij Terminal Charges: It is felt that 
charges levied by railways in the shape 
of freight should be deemed to include 
the overall charge for all these services 
rendered by the Railway for the trans¬ 
portation of goods. It is said that the termi¬ 
nal charges are levied as a reasonable fee 
for meeting the services rendered by the 
Railway in the matter of providing sidings, 
sheds, cranes, machinery, loading and 
unloading etc. Moreover it has to be borne 
in mind that this charge falls only on a sec¬ 
tion of the trade tending to create disparity 
in the prices either of raw products or 
finished goods. The freight should be deem¬ 
ed to cover all such charges and the Cham¬ 
ber therefore feels that collection of ter¬ 
minal charges has to be discouraged. 
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(UyShort distance charge: 

Jt is felt a special levy in the shape of short 
distance charge when the distance of haul¬ 
age is less than 75 miles is not justified after 
the introduction of the telescopic rates. 
This levy is a handicap on short distance 
movement. After the telescopic rates there 
is no justification for continuing the short 
distance charge especially when the freight 
for the first leg is higher than the subsequent 
legs. It has to be remembered that most 
of the cottage industry products move within 
the minimum of 75 miles and if an additional 
charge is levied for this short distance it will 
be a great handicap to movement of such 
commodities. 

fiii) Transhipment charge : 

As stated above freight charges should be 
taken to cover for the services rendered by 
the Railway but any way in view of the fact 
that the Railways will have to incur addi¬ 
tional expenses at break of gauge points, 
there may be justification for a smail extra 
charge. The present charge of three pies 
per maund on smalls and two pies per 
mound on wagon load traffic is rather too 
heavy. 

The transhipment charges are excessive 
because of the prevalence of number of 
gauges operating in the country. Therefore 
it should be the end and aim of the Railways 
to reduce the number of gauges in the 
earliest possible time. Pending such reduc¬ 
tion mechanical contrivances if operated at 
these points will tend to diminish the cost of 
transhipment. Under any case there is a 
case for reduction of this charge. 

Q; 6. Unit charges may be fixed for a dis¬ 
tance of 5 miles. This will facilitate calcula¬ 
tion of rates for Railways. 

Q; 7. In view of the fact that Railways are 
charging extra freight for the first leg which, 
as recommended above, has to be reduced 
to 100 miles there is no case for chargingfor 
a minimum distance of 20 miles. If at all a 
minimum is necessary it should be 10 miles 
and not more than that as it was prevailing 
before 1948. 

Q: 8. The levy of haulage charges for 
empty wagons cannot be justified. It has to 
be eliminated. 

Q : 9. The Chamber is aware that number 
of commodities are fitted together under the 
same classification having regard to the 
characteristic and their prices. There are 
yet number of commodities for which classi¬ 
fications have not been provided for and the 
Railway Conference Association takes 
suggestions from commercial bodies regard¬ 
ing their correct classification. In the classi¬ 
fication of commodities primarily the cost of 
transport should be taken into consideration 
but that may involve extra work and the 
Chamber suggests that the price of commo¬ 
dities be taken as a safe method for trans¬ 
portation though it may not be the correct 
method. The value of the commodity alone 
should not be the criterion for the classifica¬ 
tion of commodities. The end use of the 
comrppdity . together with the cost and 
chara'cteristics of transportation should be 
the basic features reguJating classification 
of commodities. For i insfaince under the 
existing, classification cycle parts come 
under class 18 along wjth motor car parts. 
Cycle is mostly used by the common man 


and its classification along with motor parts 
is objectionable. 

It is not at all advisable to give discretion 
to subordinate Railway staff to classify cotn- 
modities according to their likes and dislikes. 
The term ‘etc.’ added to some commodi¬ 
ties by the Indian Railway Conference 
Association should not be left vague. There 
should be a specific mention of the com¬ 
modities brought under that classification. 
For instance under the common head ‘grains 
and pulses ’ certain commodities are men¬ 
tioned together with ‘ etc ’. This will give 
option to the Railway authorities either to 
charge certain other commodities which are 
not specifically mentioned under this head 
or under some other head. As far as possi¬ 
ble all commodities which are sought to be 
brought under the same common head 
should be specifically mentioned under that 
head to avoid uncertainty. 

Q; 10. Generally speaking there is a case 
consequent on the industrialisation of the 
country and with a view to give a fillip to our 
trade and industry to increase the number of 
classes. India in recent years is becoming 
progressively industrialised and movements 
of manufactured goods are taking place in 
an increasing manner. There is a large 
volume of export trade in many of these 
industrial products and the operation of 
freight should not be a handicap to the 
development of either internal distribution 
or of external trade. Having this in view the 
Chamber feels the number of classes be 
increased and the Railway freight so devised 
as to give a fillip to our developing economy. 

Q: 11. Movement in ‘smalls’ should not 
be penalised. The difference in rates for 
despatches in ‘smalls’ and "wagon loads’’ 
can be minimised. Arising out of this, the 
Chamber suggests that the present restriction 
of limiting booking of only four R. R. may be 
relaxed in the case of wagon loads. On. 
account of this restriction manufacturers and 
dealers are forced to send consignments 
under ‘smalls’. If this limit is relaxed the 
volume of movement in ‘smalls’ will be 
reduced. 

Q; 12. The present difficulty arises out of 
the fact that the Railways have not wagons 
of varying capacity, nor have the Railways 
sufficient number of special type of wagons, 
in the circumstances even though the goods 
are despatched for transport the sender has 
to pay the minimum charge for the wagon 
with the result that he is at a disadvantage. 
The Chamber is of opinion that the charge 
for transport should vary with the class of 
commodities. 

Q; 13 & 14. The minimum charge of Re. 1/- 
for sending ‘smalls’ irrespective of the 
quantity would appear to be too heavy, 
especially in respect of consignments of 
small packages. 

If the minimum weight under "smalls’ is 
raised to 15 seers instead of the present 7 it 
may not result in any hardship to consign¬ 
ments of ‘smalls’ and it will avoid duplica¬ 
tion of services both by goods and parcels. 
There should be a reduction depending 
upon the class of commodities. 

Q: 15. The Chamber feels that it is not 
necessary to group all cprnmodities under 
one class having regard to the recommenda¬ 
tions made above. 
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Q: 16 (i). No. 

(ii) No. In view of the recommendations 
made above the Chamber is not in favour of 
adopting the present class rate for wagons 
only. In fact there is a need to enlarge the 
sphere of wagon-load rates. 

(iii) . Generally the Chamber agrees to a 
reduction in the freight rates for quantities 
loaded beyond the minimum weights. 

Q: 17. It is desirable to have provision 
for ‘train load rates’. It may not be utilised 
very often, but at times of scarcity such 
rates will be taken advantage of. This is 
desirable especially now when there are 
large industrial projects undertaken by 
Government for transport of raw materials 
or in the case of movement of food-grains 
where bulk transport is found often times 
necessary. Of course the possibility of com¬ 
petition from steamer lines has to be looked 
into and attractive rates offered if the 
scheme is to succeed. But in giving facilities 
for 'train load rates’ it will be seen that small 
consignments ore not affected. 

Q : 18. Ordinarily additional payment for 
express goods services is uncalled for. It is 
expected that when goods are en^trusted to 
Railways for transport it will be delivered at 
destination in the quickest possible time but 
in view of the present position where 
shortage of wagons !s acutely felt and where 
certain interests are anxious that their 
goods should be delivered without any delay 
the Chamber has no objection to the levy of 
a nominal additional charge, but this should 
be considered purely as a temporary 
measure. 

In case express goods service is made a 
normal feature the bulk of the trade may 
resort to despatch goods by this means and 
the Chamber anticipates that the same 
pressure will develop there and the only 
result will bo higher transport charges with¬ 
out any corresponding advantage. 

Q: 19. Charges for cranes should be 
levied only to meet the cost of services and 
maintenance. It should be a service to 
attract more traffic and should not be 
depended upon for extra revenue. 

Q: 21. This question has arisen due to 
paucity of wagons to cater to all forms of 
transport. There was a time when Railways 
were at their wit’s end to attract traffic and 
Inspectors were appointed to attract traffic 
because there was satisfatory wagon supply 
position. Now a time has come when Rail¬ 
ways want to avoid responsibilities by trying 
to divert certain traffic in “smalls ” to other 
alternative form of transport. Government 
have ambitious scheme to augment wagon 
supply position and it is quite possible that 
not in the distant future Railways may be in 
a better position to accommodate all forms 
of traffic. Therefore in the opinion of the 
Chamber it is not all advisable to divert 
traffic by adjusting freights for short dis¬ 
tance. The Chamber does not subscribe to 
the general impression that overall charge 
for short distance is generally unremunera- 
tive. In fact the total revenue of the Rail¬ 
ways should be taken into consideration 
and not revenue derived from certain 
distance traffic alone. 

Q : 22. The Chamber is not in possession 
of fapts for a comparison of the freight rates 


by road or inland waterways. But it is under¬ 
stood that charges by road compare 
favourably with Railways but the rates by 
inland waterways are definitely cheaper. 

Q; 23. The idea of a freight pool is a 
novel idea. With particular reference to 
certain regions the idea of a freight pool 
will be ordinarily welcomed. South India 
particularly has to depend for her require¬ 
ments of bulk commodities like foodgrains, 
coal, iron and steel, sugar etc., oh supplies 
from North India, but it might be pointea out 
that the maximum distance should h© 
reduced from 1,500 to 1,000 miles at least if 
the ‘freight pool’ is to be of any advantage. 
The Chamber realises that in the case pf 
factories where raw materials have to be 
transported from short distance this will 
work as a handicap. The need for lower 
freight and long distance traffic has been 
recognised even before by quoting station to 
station rate on certain commodities. There¬ 
fore the idea of a freight pool is a revival of 
the old policy in a modified form and the 
Chamber would request that it may be tried 
as an experimental measure for some time. 

We support a freight pool for coal, iron 
and steel, cement, chemical manure, grains 
and pulses, sugar etc. 

Q : 25. In the event of the introduction of 
the freight pool, the Chamber feels that it 
should be worked by a Government Agency 
in consultation with the concerned trade or 
industry. 

Q: 26. Yes. In a vast country like India 
certain regions are particularly suited for 
the growth of certain agricultural commodi¬ 
ties while certain other regions are more 
favourable for some other commodities. 
Exchange of these^ commodities from one 
region to ariother is found to be very neces¬ 
sary with a view to its equitable distribution 
all over the country. Railways have a res¬ 
ponsibility of helping distribution equitably 
and the Chamber therefore feels that the 
freight structure should be so devised as to 
help equitable distribution. Then only the 
benefits of money spent in certain regions 
will go to the benefit of people living in other 
regions. With a view to help this the Rail¬ 
ways should reduce the freight for move¬ 
ment of certain agricultural commodities 
which are found essential to the life of the 
nation. Similarly in the case of industrial 
commodities also in the absence of proper 
regi'onalisation of industries such distribu¬ 
tion by quoting lower freight is nocessar'y. 
The increased traffic resulting by such 
reduction in freight will more than compen¬ 
sate the possible loss of revenue that may 
be expected by a reduction. It is only when 
these pi oducts of industries or agriculture 
are consumed to an increasing extent in 
other regions that the progress of industry 
or agriculture in other region can be 
ensured. Railways have therefore to per¬ 
form a useful part in helping distribution at 
minimum cost. 

Q:27&28. The Chamber is not in pos¬ 
session of list of cases wherein request for 
waival of short distance charge by the Rail¬ 
way Board has been made. F-urther regard¬ 
ing station to station rates or reduction of 
freight for particular commodities the 
experience is that the Railways are not 
favourably disposed to grant the facility of 
station to station rates. Instances in which 
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silch station-tO'Station rates have been 
refbsed are sugar, piecegoods, wheat, food- 
grains. salt to mention a few. 

' It is understood thqt while special rate has 
been quoted for wheat flour at Rs. 1-0-7 
from Wadi Bunder to Madras there is no 
such rate from Madras to Wadi Bunder. The 
charge now is Rs. 1-9-4 in the reverse 
direction. This is discriminatory. 

The Chamber understands that in case 
station-to-station rate is quoted it is likely 
that there will be good volume of traffic 
from producing to consuming centres. 

Q: 29. It is the opinion of the Chamber 
that the introduction of telescopic rates has 
not been without its disadvantage. It has 
not as expected reduced the over-all inci¬ 
dence of freight charges. This question has 
been answered (reply to the question No. 1). 

The Chamber urrderstands that Copra 
Industry in Calicut is adversely affected for 
want of station-to-station rate. Local pro¬ 
duction of coprobeinginsufficient.it is found 
necessary to import copra. The landed 
cost of imported copra in Calicut as well as 
Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta being more or 
less same locally produced copra or coconut 
oil cannot compete in those markets without 
station to station rates. Similarly if station 
to station rate is quoted for coir yarn from 
Calicut to Wadi Bunder, it will stimulate 
traffic arid help the industry. 

Q; so. It is felt that the station-to-station 
rates should be revived on a larger scale to 
foster the development of industries and to 
assist export trade. Station-to-station rates 
are necessary to satisfy particular e.xigen- 
cies and for carrying traffic from source of 
production to the source of consumption. 

Q:31, B2& 83, A public utility concern 
like Railways should not ordinarily have any 
other consideration other than economics 
of transport and the needs of Railway 
finance. But in a country like India of vast 
distance and with grave disparities in natural 
resources Railways have another important 
part to play. It should be one of the objec¬ 
tives of the Railway Freight Structure to 
examine the freight structure so as to pro¬ 
mote developmental activities and help 
promote export trade. 

With regard to question No. 33 the Cham¬ 
ber is of opinion that any discrimination in 
rates of freight for transport of materials 
between new industries and an established 
one will savour of discrimination and it may 
so happen that established industries may 
wither and languish. While favouring one 
individual industry the Railways should not 
be a party to the extermination of another 
established industry. But with regard to 
industries of a pioneering nature the Cham¬ 
ber has no objection in the Railways quoting 
special rates to assist its development and 
growth. 

Q: 34. In the preceding question the 
Committee soems to have a feeling to ren¬ 
der assistance for the starting of new indus¬ 
tries by quoting lower rates. In strange 
contrast, the Committee wants to inflate 
charges in the case of lines constructed in 
undeveloped areas. The Chamber is of 
opinion that finances of the Railways should 
be taken as a whole in calculating the income 
28 


or resources of the Railways and not of par¬ 
ticular lines. Some lines may be unremun- 
erative for sometimes but may eventually 
turn out to be remunerative. There should 
not be any penal inflated charges in the case 
of new lines undertaken in undeveloped 
areas. Rather the Chamber will go to the 
extent of saying that as in the case of new 
industries these undeveloped areas may be 
helped with lower freight till the areas 
become more developed to stand a higher 
freight. 

Q: 35. Even under the present rating 
structure there are large surpluses available 
for the Railways. It is only due to the inabi¬ 
lity of the Railways to cater to the growing 
requirements of the public that it is found 
not possible for not earning more profits. 
The Chamber feels that with the .develop¬ 
mental activities conceived on an ambitious 
scale and over the country, the Railways 
will have sufficient ground to cover and earn 
more revenues even under the present rates 
of freights. If the classification is widened 
as suggested above and a rational policy 
adopted for classification of goods under 
the various heads the revenue derived from 
such sources itself will be sufficient not only 
in facilitating the economic and industrial 
development of the country but also provide 
ample revenues to meetthe cost of invest¬ 
ment, construction of new lines and for pro¬ 
vision of rolling stock. Railways as a public 
utility concern should give more amenities 
and attract more traffic to itself. 

Q: 36. Normally the freight structure 
should be so adopted to meet the working 
expenditure, the interest charges, deprecia¬ 
tion and also for rehabilitation and for 
meeting reasonable contribution to the 
general revenues. For developmental pur¬ 
poses the chamber is of opinion that the 
freight structure should not be expected to 
finance. 

Q: 37. For the development of village and 
cottage industries Government both State 
and Central are offering too many amenities 
and facilities. In a way larger industries are 
also asked to contribute to subsidise these 
cottage and village industries. In the 
circumstances is it undesirable that the 
general tax-payer also should be called 
upon to contribute to the welfare of these 
industries. Of course, these industries are 
means of employment to large number of 
people. To foster their growth Railways can 
also help not by modification of freight rate 
but by relaxation of the conditions attached 
to packing. 

Q; 38. If the criterion for the levy of rate 
is based upon the cost of transport then the 
fixation of ceilings will not come into the 
picture at all. On the other hand it is for 
the Government to consider before fixing a 
ceiling on prices. 

Q: 40. The Chamber does not subscribe 
to the premises raised in this question. It 
feels on the other hand that consequent on 
the increased volume of traffic arising out of 
developmental activities the revenue will 
more than off-set increasing expenditure 
and will provide sufficient revenue for 
appropriation to the general revenues as 
well. After all the working expenses form 
only a part of the general revenues and it 
cannot be assumed that the increased 
traffic will only be in low rated traffic. 
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Consequential on the industrialisation and 
increase in national income there is bound 
to be an increase in traffic in the high rated 
commodities as well. 

Q : 41. However desirable it is to have an 
element of flexibility in the rotes of freight to 
suit foreign market conditions in principle 
the introduction of an element of flexibility 
in the freight structure is likely to upset 
previous calculations. In the case of India 
which has embarked on a policy of indust¬ 
rialisation an element of flexibility in the 
price structure is calculated to do some good 
for our industries to compete in the foreign 
markets but there is always the danger of 
uncertainty prevailing in the minds of 
importers abroad owing to the introduction 
of an element of flexibility in freight structure. 
Contracts are entered with the foreign 
importers and buyers after taking into 
consideration the existing rates of freight, 
and if a sudden change is caused to the 
rates structure it is bound to upset the 
previous calculations and the prices may 
vary accordingly. It is surely not at all 
advisable to introduce an element of 
uncertainty affecting cost structure of the 
goods. Recently export duties were levied 
on some commodities exported outside 
India to adjust international price, but this 
far from achieving its purpose had attract¬ 
ed adverse criticism in the international 
market. Before entering into contract there 
should always be an element of certainty in 
regard to basic factors and if the rate stru¬ 
cture is varied or flexible ultimately it may 
have adverse reaction on our e.xport trade 
as well. The Chamber, therefore, is oppos¬ 
ed to the introduction of any element of 
flexibility in the rating structure. 

Q:42. There has been an increase in the 
quantum of movement of goods as a result 
of the First Five Year Plan. There has been 
an increased tempo of agricultural produc¬ 
tion not to mention the rapid strides in 
industrial output. Moreover there has not 
been a proper rcgionalisation of industries 
even started by the Government of India, 
so much so there has been brisk movement 
of some commodities over long distances. 
There has been similarly some spurt in our 
exports loading to heavy traffic to ports. 
The demand for wagons has always been 
increasing for export cargo but the Railways 
were hopelessly found to be unable to meet 
such demands. There has been a lot of 
movement of foodgrains. Previously we were 
importing large quantities of rice and pulses 
from Burma, Indonesia and other foreign 
countries which were dislodged at ports 
and distributed in the adjoining areas alone. 
Now Government of India is importing rice 
and other foodgrains for the requirements 
of the whole country and store them in 
different godowns and therefore traffic has 
increased on that account also. The traffic 
is mainly directed towards ports. Export of 
mineral ores has expanded many fold as 
compared to pre-war period. Another 
feature of the post-war period has been to 
import large quantities of machinery to 
carry developmental activities. 

Q: 43. The Chamber cannot point out 
any concrete cases where the freight rate 
adopted in 1948 has influenced in the loca¬ 
tion of industries or pace of development Be¬ 
fore industries are installed in certain places 
its location was generally based upon variety 


of factors chief among which are availability 
of raw procucts, man-power, power supply, 
transport facilities. After the installation of 
industries of course they depend to a large 
extent upon help from transport authorities 
for movement of both raw materials and 
finished products. 

Q: 46. This information can best be had 
from Government, but some fillip has been 
given under the various plans of develop- 
meiits for increasing area under rice crop. 
Sugar cane production is also said to have 
been increased. Large areas of virgin land 
have been brought under the plough under 
the impetus given by Government. There 
fore, the dependence of this State on rice 
and other food grains producing areas may 
be less. 

Q; 47. It is illogical to adjust freight 
based upon low rates of requirements of 
wagons. Adjustment of railway freight for 
less than wagon-load movement may be 
helpful to help small scale agriculturists. 
The Chamber cannot favour this suggestion. 
Already the Chamber has stated that for the 
movement of small scale industries pro¬ 
ducts there should not he any discrimina¬ 
tion in freight. Generally speaking provision 
of warehousing facility will bo helpful tO' 
small scale agriculturists. But even now in 
many stations there is not oven covered ac¬ 
commodation for goods. The question of 
providing warehouses arises only after¬ 
wards. Government of India is also seized 
of this question. It may however be stated 
that provision of such warehouses will be 
more convenient in clubbing of small con¬ 
signments. 

Q: 54 & 55. The freight structure should, 
be so framed with a view for the equitable 
distribution of at least essential commodities 
from centres of production to centres of 
consumption and to ports. In a developing 
economy Railways can play a dominant 
part in adjusting the prices of commodi¬ 
ties. That was how Railways when they 
were under the management of Companies 
adjusted movement by quoting station-to- 
station rate and special rates to ports 
to help export trade. Now from 1948 
onwards when the rate structure was 
revised such facilities have been with¬ 
drawn. The Chamber also wishes to point 
out that a public utility concern like Railways 
should not base its freight structure with a 
view to get increased revenue alone. 
Service to the country, promotion of indus' 
tries, promotion of export trade should be 
important factors guiding fixation of freight- 

PAR'r 11 

Q: ]. From the available information, the 
Chamber can state that many of the mer- 
ctiants and traders peifer to book their 
goods at owmer's risk and in order to cover 
the risk incidental to transit they choose to- 
insure with private insurers. Of course, 
many of them have been complaining that 
there has been lot of pilferage to consign¬ 
ments especially after the war. 

Q: 2(a). Generally traders resort to pri¬ 
vate insurance in about 5 or 10% cases- 
wherever the value of their goods is high 
and for which there is no facility in the 
Railway for insurance and because of the 
fact that a particular commodity does not 
fall under the category of “excepted article”. 
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Secondly due to apprehension that valuable 
goods may suffer theft, pilferage, whole¬ 
sale loss otc., traders, in order to safeguard 
themselves get their goods insured with 
private insurance even though booked at 
Railway risk rates since the Railways in the 
event of heavy loss let them down under the 
protection of Railway risk notes. 

(b) . Private insurance cover risk against 
loss from fire accident and even certain 
types of damages. 

(c) . The shift in favour of private in¬ 
surance has been very much in their favour 
during the period 1950—65, more especially 
in the case of drugs, silk fabrics, musical 
instruments, matches and other costly 
goods. 

Q : 3. See above [Q. 2(c).] 

Q: 4. From the available reports, it may 
iDe found that there has been a marked 
increase in the payment of compensation 
especially after the last war, in almost all 
coses, riie factual data with regard to pay¬ 
ment of compensation during various 
periods can best be had from the Railway 
Administration- 

Q: 5. Factual information relating to vari¬ 
ous queries can only be had from the Rail¬ 
way Administration. But the Chamber can 
generally say that there has been a pheno¬ 
menal increase in the payment of compen¬ 
sation against loss, pilferage, theft, wastage 
etc., since the war. 

Q; 6. With regard to claims it is under¬ 
stood that claims have arisen mostly in the 
case of costly goods. 

Q: 7(a). It is no doubt true that with the 
amendment of the Indian Railways Act of 
1949 he Railways' liability has been enhanced 
to covercases of negligence also. But this 
amendment has not conferred any practical 
advantage to the Railway user. Railways 
always take shelter under the Railway Risk 
Note Forms which seems to be their sheet 
anchor against all cases of claims. The 
Railways being Bailees, the amendment has 
not proved to be of much practical benefit. 

(b) In view of what has been stated 
above there is a case for enlarging Railways’ 
liability as Carriers. 

Q: 8. The present practice of quoting Rail¬ 
way Risk rates for certain commodities. Rail¬ 
way Risk and Owne'-’s Risk for certain other 
commodities and giving option to the sender 
to choose either of the rates has only tended 
to create confusion and chaos. It has not 
been of much practical advantage either to 
the sender. The liability of the Railway in 
either case whether owner’s risk or Railway 
risk being very thin it does not serve much 
useful purpose to quote two different sets 
of rates for a variety of goods. 

Q: 9. It is not advisable to maintain a dis¬ 
parity between two sets of rates when the 
liability of the Railways is the same in res¬ 
pect of both the rates. The Chamber sees 
that no useful purpose will be served by 
maintaining the disparity in the rates from 
commodity to commodity. 

Q: 10. As stated above, if there should 
be any wide difference between the Owners’ 
Risk Rates and the Railway Risk Rate, Rail¬ 
ways should assume greater liability. If that 


position cannot be accepted by railways, 
this by itself will serve no useful purpose. 

Q: 11 & 12. Far from absolving the rail¬ 
ways of the responsibility, business people 
would like the railways to assume more 
responsibility for the goods entrusted to 
their care, 

Q : 13. It is not at all desirable as far as 
ossible to maintain disparity in rates when 
ailways are not taking any additional liabi¬ 
lity. In such a case the relaxation with 
regard to packing conditions may be con¬ 
tinued. 

Q: 14. The Forwarding Note being an 
important document should necessarily be 
clear in its terms. In many cases Railways 
disown liability and take shelter under the 
risk note form issued by them under Sec¬ 
tion 72 of the Indian Railways Act. When¬ 
ever Railways accept goods for transport 
they should take full responsibility to deliver 
them in good condition at the destination. 

Q; 15&16. The Chamber realises the 
importance of packing conditions in the 
matter of transport of goods. In the case of 
dangerous goods packing conditions are 
essential both from the point of view of the 
railways and the safety of transport of the 
commodities themselves. In that view pack¬ 
ing conditions necessary to secure such 
safety may be proscribed in consultation 
with the Railway authorities and mercantile 
interests. But in prescribing those condi¬ 
tions, care should be taken to see that by 
insisting on those conditions the cost of 
packing for transport should not be unduly 
enhanced. The cost of packing should be 
considered as part and parcel of the cost of 
transport. , 

Q: 17(a). It is the opinion of the Cham¬ 
ber that it is necessary to provide ware¬ 
housing facilities for goods prior to despatch 
and before delivery. In the case of agri¬ 
cultural products the necessity for providing 
such warehouses has already been indicat¬ 
ed. The Railways therefore will be well 
advised in providing such facilities wherever 
possible. The Chamber may state that such 
facilities will tend to get a better price for 
the primary producer. 

(b) Government are already enlarging 
their scope of service to the country leaving 
less scope to the private enterprise. It is 
therefore only in the fitness of things if the 
warehousing facilities are also provided by 
the railways. In the event of private people 
taking this service it is quite possible that 
charges may vary from place to place which 
has to be avoided. The Chamber, tlierefore 
suggests that railways are the best authori¬ 
ties to do this useful service to the public. 

Q: 18. (a) & (b) As has been stated above the 
present legal liability of the Railways in res¬ 
pect of loss, damage etc., has led the trade 
even though they Book the goods at Railway 
risk rates to cover them by private insu¬ 
rance. The present liability of the railway 
as ‘bailee’ is limited and is one-sided and is 
not fair to the users of the railway. Section 
72 of the Act and Forwarding Note issued 
thereunder have been relied upon by the 
railways to disown responsibility in the 
matter of loss, destruction and pilferage. It 
is very difficult for the railway users to prove 
negligence on the part of railways when the 
goods are in the custody of the railways. 
Therefore, the present conditions are 



extremely one-sided and detrimental to the 
trade. From very early times, there has 
been persistent representations on the part 
ot the railway users to arnend Section 72 
throwing more responsibility on the railways 
as ‘Bailee’. When the public pay adequate 
charges for the safe transport of the goods, 
it is natural to assume that the railways will 
perform their part of the contract to the 
satisfaction of the railway users. It is, there¬ 
fore, the considered opinion of the Chamber 
that the responsibility of the Railways should 
be basically revised fixing on the Railways 
greater liability for loss, damage, etc. To this 
purpose Section 72 of the Indian Railways 
Act should be amended. 

Q: 19. Law and order have to be main¬ 
tained by the State Government concerned. 
The Railw^s should strengthen the Watch 
and Ward Department. It should be a sepa¬ 
rate entity and not subordinate to the Rail¬ 
way authorities. 

Q: 21. There is a general feeling that 
refund of claims take inordinate time. 
Claims should be paid as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Claims amounting to less than Rs. 5 should 
not be asked to be waived. 

To avoid delay in the settlement of claims 
involving Rs. 50 and less the Chamber sug¬ 
gests that the feasibility of authorising Goods 
Station Masters to settle such claims may 
be considered. 

Settlement of claims leaves much to be 
desired. There is a feeling that the interests 
of the mercantile community will be better 
safeguarded if the claims Department func¬ 
tions as a separate entity. 

Part III. 

Q:l. The Chamber is of opinion that 
powers now conferred upon the Railway 
Rates Tribunal under Sections 41 and 42 of 
the Indian Railways Act should not be 
curtailed. There is however a feeling that 


the present restrictions placed upon them 
for sitting in judgment over the question of 
terminai charges should also be brought 
under their purview. The Railway Rates 
Tribunal performs more or less judicial func¬ 
tions and it is inadvisable to clothe that body 
with the powers of investigation as well. With 
regard to the disparity in freight rates, it 
should be left to be looked after by a sepa¬ 
rate body. 

Q:2. The Chamber is emphatically of 
opinion that the Central Government should 
not have ordinarily powers to reclassify the 
commodity under a higher class withdut 
reference to the Tribunal. If any such in¬ 
crease is deemed essential the Chamber 
feels that it should come through proper 
channel, i.e., after reference to the Tribunal 
alone. 

Q: 4 & 5. There is a feeling that the pro¬ 
ceedings before the Tribunal are dilatory 
and takes much time. It will be helpful if the 
rules are so framed to expedite such 
decisions. 

Q; 6. The possible remedy to minimise 
the cost is to have the sittings of the Tribunal 
at important commercial centres. 

Q: 7. It is only very recently that more 
and more educated persons have taken to 
business. Ordinarily businessmen are not 
thoroughly aware of the formalities and the 
proceedings or of the various laws and 
regulations prevailing at present. They 
have not developed their legal side of the 
business. Therefore they were not 
in a position to represent their cases 
adequately. 

Q; 12. The continuation of the Tri¬ 
bunal is very essential even though the 
Railways have become nationalised under¬ 
takings. The association of any Advisory 
Body may not serve a very useful purpose 
from the point of view of the trade, because 
their recommendations would be only 
advisory in character and need not be 
binding on the administration. 


Tiie Tamil Ct amtep of C ommGPCG, 
Madras. 


PART 1-A. 


Q: 1. (a) The revision is also working 
hard in cases of Mills which have to get 
raw materials from distant places. Take 
for instance the jute Industry in South. 
They have to get raw material from Calcutta. 
The cost of production therefore naturally 
increases and the industrialists' here are 
placed at a disadvantage. 

It is therefore essential in such cases a 
method of tariff revision is necessary where¬ 
by the rates work out favourably to these 
in disadvantage by charging more to those 
who are benefitted by nearer distance. 
Even in respect of import of coal. South 
India is at a disadvantage. To meet such 
eventualities a separate schedule of rates 
have to be fixed in consultation with the 
Industrialists of all regions by calling a 
Conference of these Industrialists. 


(c) 1 do not think the structure has 
affected short and medium hauls. 
Mostly short and medium, distance traffic 
is now carried on by private Lorry Services 
which is more costly. This classification is 
necessary to neutralise the effect of prices 
which may otherwise widely range from 
place to place. 

Q: 2- (b) The answer can be gauged from 
the increase of a number of complaints 
before the Railway Rates Tribunal. A 
statutory body with local representatives 
from Industry to hear complaints seems to 
be necessary for each of the Railway Dis¬ 
tricts so that they may act as a vigilant body 
to correct those who exercise discretion im¬ 
properly and high-handedly. 
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Q: 5. (iii) A remedy for this mostly lies in 
connecting at least metre gauges to import¬ 
ant Ports and business centres. It is not 
difficult to the South working with Bombay 
for instance by a metre gauge route via 
Hyderabad and Manmad. Even Delhi too 
can be connected without much difficulty 
though it may be somewhat more costly in 
respect of Calcutta. Rut this seems to be 
very essential not only to have an effective 
clearing at, Ports by alternative routes but 
also in increasing the revenues of Railway 
which are now diverted to the hands of pri¬ 
vate operators. This should be given a 
serious consideration by the Railway Board 
and Railway Ministry. 

Q: 6. Instead of having a routine an.swer 
to this, a Conference of Industrialists of all 
regions is the best method of deciding this 
question if once the authorities know the 
difficulty of Industrialists in various regions 
as already suggested. 

Q: 8. If it is realised that such method is 
resulting in high rates for oil products and 
oil merchants in certain cases are put in a 
great disadvantage it has to be abolished. 

Q: 13 & 14. ‘Smalls’ of 7 to 10 seers 
should be invariably booked by parcel 
trains so that the congestion and duplica¬ 
tion may be reduced. It is advfsable that 
parcel traffic should be encouraged by at¬ 
taching wagons to all passenger trains with 
ihe result there will be loss strain on goods 
traffic. 

Q: 17. Train loads sometimes are' not 
only desirable but also essential. Particu¬ 
lar stations which export heavy loads some' 
times are at a disavantage having largo 
stocks left over with no prospect of obtain¬ 
ing wagons. In such cases, for instance, 
merchants at Tadepalligudem may be 
notified that a train load will leave that sta. 
tion with grain on a particular date. They 
will then be ready with their loads and such 
loads will have salutory effect on merchants 
who trade on scarcity of wagons and abnor¬ 
mally increase prices. 

Q: 20. The facilities offered by Railway 
authorities are inadequate with the result live¬ 
stock like goats are transported by lorries. 
There should be facilities for the supply of 
water etc. and arrangements of food etc., 
for escorts. The wagons should not be 
detained in each and every place but only 
at places where these facilities are available. 
Humanitarian considerations need that 
these live stock carriers should be attached 
to Express Goods Trail s or oven by pas¬ 
senger trains. Quick transport of these will 
facilitate encouraged traffic on Railways in 
regard to live stock. 

' Q; 2L Shorter long is no consideration 
in transport. If it is unremunerqtive, meltiods 
of making it remunerative may be thought 
out. But to avoid short distance traffic 
is to deny the public to chodse the form of 
transport he likes. The kind of discrimina¬ 
tion may encourage unscrupulous other 
forms of transport. 

Q: 22. It is wrong to suppose that other 
forms of road transport for short distances 
are easily available. An operator of lorry 
from Madura is interested in taking a load 
to Madura only if available. He thinks 
of only short distance traffic if such a load is 
not available. The changes on road tra'ns- 
port vary according to competition. Some¬ 
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times it is low and sometimes more. They 
are fluctuating except in cases of large 
private operators who keep regular offices 
. and book parcels etc. Even these are 
entrusted to them because the public are 
not in a position to often undergo trials at 
Railway booking offices. You must go to 
the route to see how the Railways stand in 
relation to public and remedy the defects. 
That is the reason why they use private 
transport though at more cost sometimes. 

Q: 23. Include jute, cotton also. 

Q: 24, This is certainly a most impor¬ 
tant question that should be tackled in con¬ 
sultation with the Ministry of Agriculture 
also. These are placed in South, where 
Jute can be raised. But on account of loca¬ 
lization of Industry at Calcutta, the South is 
at a disadvantage. For instance. Jute Mills 
in Guntur are worked very successfully but 
only they are suffering on account of the dis¬ 
advantages raised in the question. Thefe 
are several such centres where jute could 
be grown in South and Mills could be started 
provided a favourable rate is adopted in 
respect of centres where jute can be grown 
to enable them to withstand with Calcutta 
and its surroundings where jute industry is 
centred. There is a strong case for impro¬ 
ving this industry in South which has fertile 
jute growing areas. 

Q : 25. As already stated a statutory body 
with industrialists and agriculturists with 
nominees of Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should be constituted, 

Q : 27 & 26. The judgments of Railway 
Rates Tribunal will answer these questions. 
It looks as though in almost all the cases, 
the Railway administration takes up 
a stand and sticks to it with possibly no 
remedy left out. • 

See answers under Railway Rates Tribunal. 

Q: 34. Instead of charging higher freight, 
removal of bottlenecks and connecting im¬ 
portant ports by alternative systems of Rail¬ 
way like the connecting of metre gauge of 
^e South with Bombay. Delhi and Calcutta, 
is essential. This will bring high revenue to 
Railways. Also connecting short distances 
to enable congestion on one Railway will 
bring in more revenue and less strain on 
the existing lines. For instance connecting 
Kazipet with Vizag will not interrupt the 
the wagon movement between Calcutta and 
Madras, as goods intended for Hyderabad 
and Deccan and vice versa may not be a 
burden between Vizag and Bezwada with the 
result the movement of coal, iron etc. from 
Calcutta to Madras move uninterrupted. 
Such other instances to remove bottlenecks 
should be taken up forthwith all over India. 

Q; 35. This question does not arise at all 
until the Government lays the minimum mile¬ 
age of railway required for a vast country 
like India. Instead pf taxing the already 
taxed, i.e. the Industry and the Industri¬ 
alists alternative forms of revenue should 
be thought over. 

The unfortunate policy of taxing the mino¬ 
rity and leaving out the majority i.e.. the agri¬ 
culture as a vote catching device must go. 
He pays the same tax of about Rs. 10/-an 
acre when the land is valued at Rs. 500/- 
and even now when the same costs Rs. 
5,000/- he is free from all taxes and it is 
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these sources that should be tapped. A 
railway tax of Re. XI- per acre may be charg¬ 
ed tike the other taxes. 

Q: 36. The abnormal 90 st of Railway 
Administration should be cut. 

Q: 39. Helping rapid industrialisation and 
the freight structure are two independent 
identities. Both cannot go together. How¬ 
ever carrying commodities below the actual 
costof transport in regard to certain articles, 
may work adversely on others. The 
question needs a careful examination with 
full data at your disposal and specific 
questions are needed to demand an 
answer. 

Q: 40. Alternative routes and improved 
wagon position are the only solutions. 
More and more goods carried will bring in 
more and more revenue.lt is only after the 
Government stepped into the industry the 
cost of production has gone up. The classi¬ 
fication in the question will show the indus¬ 
trialists are discriminated against agricultu¬ 
rists. The industries mentioned are Govern- 
fiient controlled. It is for the Government 
as a whole to consider this question, and not 
only particular Railway Ministry. 

Q:42. Traders who were importing rice 
and teak from Burma in South should be 
allowed to resume their business. Possibly 
this is for the Department of Industries to 
consider. The Government stepping into 
each and every possible private sector of 
Industry is responsible for many ills. There¬ 
fore the problem is not easy to solve much 
less there is any use in answering such ques¬ 
tions unless the trade and the Government 
sit together, discuss and decide things. 

Q:43. This is another question which is 
concerned with all Industries and not only 
Railway Administration. If each region is 
made self-supporting in respect of certain 
commodities essential for daily life the 
strain on Railways would have diminished. 
For instance, iron, coal, sugar and cement 
and the like required for Southern region 
can be produced here and it will solve many 
problems. It is not done though it is possi¬ 
ble to do so. Therefore we stand where 
we stood in 1948. The only improvement 
is the strain on Railways. 

Q; 45. The element of Railway freight on 
on agriculturist is almost nil But our Parlia¬ 
ment and Provincial Legislature ■ consist of 
majority of them always complaining about 
their conditions. Therefore a Railway cess 
should be levied on agriculturists, 

Q: 46. Within ten years South India will 
be surplus as far as food grains are 
concerned in view of large number of 
projects under construction. The move¬ 
ment of grain may become less important 
as every part of South may become almost 
self sufficient. So is the case with sugar 
when about 12 more sugar factories come 
into existence. The trouble of importing 
sugar from U. P. may become unnecessary. 

Q: 47 (i). Adjustment in Railway freight is 
unnecessary as the agriculturist is aMe to 
transport produce even by Road transport. 
E-ven if done it is not going to benefit the 
consumer as the agriculturist demands his 
pound of flesh. 

(ii) Elaborate plans for warehouses 
on co-operative basis by the Co-operation 


Dept, is planned. This question need not. 
be tackled by Railways. 

Q: 48. Even in respect of the little possible 
industrial Development that the Govf. has 
thought over for the South, there is nothing 
envisaged in the private sector; cement and 
sugar factories are to be sure on co-opera¬ 
tive basis. 

PART II 

Q: 2. The first principle of Railways, 
a business institution, should be to ensure 
safety of goods booked through them. It is 
not as if the Railway authorities are not 
aware of pilferage in the Railways. What¬ 
ever may be the cause it has become custo¬ 
mary. Something out of a rice bag or a few 
fruits from a fruit basket should get pilferred 
before they reach the party. Even assuming 
they are insured with Railways and Railways 
agree to take the risk on payment of a small 
premium, the task of getting the redress is 
not so easy. Compulsory insurance through: 
a corporation with power to settle claims on 
the spot is an advantageous proposition, if it 
can be worked out. Those responsible for 
pilferage will also change their policies of 
being negligent otherwise either the owner’s 
risk or a private insurance will be preferred. 

Q: 17 (a). A big plan has been drawn 
up under the Second Five Year Plan to 
store and market agricultural produce. 
Hence there will be relief to Railway storage 
problem. 

) Better to leave this to co-opera¬ 
tive department and the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture who are planning in a very large 
scale. 

Q: 19. The responsibility of the Railway 
staff should be increased. 

Q: 21. Red-tapism should be avoided. 
Railways as a public service concern should 
infuse confidence in public that th^ deal 
with matters then and there. Special 
Officers should be appointed to settle claims 
on the spot. 

PART 111 

Q: 3. The functions of Tribunal as con¬ 
stituted as appellate authority are essential 
provided the same is an independent body 
unlike the present set up. Please refer 
subsequent answers for classification. 

Q; 4. A set of rules like that of High Court 
Original Side rules should be framed. The 
Tribunal should follow and decide cases 
according to principles of Code of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure, Evidence Act and other judicial 
enactments, just like a regular court. 

Q; 5. Delays cannot bo avoided in the 
present set up unless it works like a regular 
Court. Remedies are suggested in subse¬ 
quent answers. 

Q; 6. I know cases costing 15 to 80,000' 
to construct a case before a tribunal. Rarely 
relief is got as they mostly adhere to the 
decisions already made by the Railways. 
The report of Railway Rates Tribunal bear 
testimony to this. 

Q: 7, It is\mostly felt that the Tribunal 
simply hears and finally confirms what the 
Government has already decided. In some 
cases leading advocates were eng^ed. 
Even then the results are the same. Then 
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how could you expect party complaining and 
convincing the Tribunal. 

Q: 8. The Tribunal as it is constituted is 
unnecessary and superfluous. The members 
of the Tribunal should have the same quali¬ 
fications fixed for High Court Judges and 
their tenure of office should be permanent 
and should not depend on the pleasure of 
Railway Ministry. Like High Court fudges, 
they should be appointed by the president 
liable to be removed only by the President. 
Against their decision an appeal should lie 
to the Supreme Court. Preferably they 
should retire at 65th year, like Supreme 
Court judges. They should hold regular 
courts and follow regular judicial proce¬ 
dure. Because they are appoinied for a 
term of S to 5 years, they try to seek the 
good-will of Railway Ministry to have an 
extension. If they are terminated at the end 
of the contract period they are again in help¬ 
less position. Therefore it is just and neces¬ 
sary it should be a regular Court of the 
status of a High Court, 

Q; 9. There should be 4 Members divid¬ 
ed into two Benches of two each, to only 
important centres and giving quick disposal 
to cases. 

Q:10. (a) Yes, 

(b) The panel should not be pre¬ 
pared by the Railways. The Chambers of 
Commerce may be entrusted with the task of 


making panels of experts from Trade for 
each Industry so that one of them may be 
chosen by the Board when hearing parti¬ 
cular types of cases requiring particular 
knowledge. 

Q: 11. For both purposes one body is 
enough. In one case they hear appeals 
and in the other case they will act as an advi¬ 
sory body. 

The powers of the Parliament do not come 
in the way as the Parliament has power to 
delegate its powers in respect of administra¬ 
tion of law passed by them as in the case of 
High Court. 

Q; 12. Certainly—the view is correct. The 
Tribunal mostly sets its seal to the decision 
of Railway authorities. 

In the Alternative. 

The High Court in various states can con¬ 
stitute a Tribunal of one or two members 
from the Bench to dispose off the cases 
arising against Railway authorities. The High 
Court being independent entity cannot be 
influenced by Railway authorities. The prac¬ 
tice is in vogue in respect of In-come Tax 
cases. The same method may be followed 
which means quick disposal of cases distri¬ 
buted over 16 to 17 High Courts in respect 
of matters arising in their jurisdiction. This 
will avoid delay, expenses and save a lot of 
time. 


Tlie \4alatap Ckamkcp of Commepce, 

Kozliiicode. 

PART l-A. 


Q; 1. (a) The 1948 revision in the general 
classification of goods while removing cer¬ 
tain glaring anomalies of the earlier classifi¬ 
cation, have brought about many fresh dis¬ 
advantages particularly in regard to timber 
and other items moved from the West Coast, 
in particular commercial plywood is classi¬ 
fied under WL/E whereas tea chest panels 
come under different classification “2” al¬ 
though both commodities are same products 
i.e., commercial plywood is charged at 
Rs. 1/11/4 per maund from West Coast station 
to Shalimar as against Rs. 8/11/4 for tea 
chest panels. 

(b) On the whole the adoption of the 
principle of telescopic rates had been help¬ 
ful though the removal of the fixed and flat 
“station-to-station” rates in vogue previously 
had done greater injustice. 

(c) The revised freight structure has 
affected medium haul traffic rather than the 
short and long distant ones. 

Q; 2. (a) The present rating arrange 
ments are not sufficiently flexible. 

(b) In many cases the Railway Admi¬ 
nistration either turns down the request or 
takes an unduly long time to arrix^at a deci- 
sio*i. Therefore, the discretio.n is almost a 
dead letter and is not always helpful to the 
public. Also instances are many where ,a 


commodity booked at concession rate on 
arrival at destination is charged the full 
freight, for example handloom goods from 
the West Coast stations (Southern Railway to 
stations on the Eastern Railway). 

Q; 8. (i) The number of class rates and 
wagon load scales should be revised, as also 
the relatio.n between these two categories 
in view of the changing economy of the 
country, as a whole. In many instances, the 
Railways are unable to give a correct and 
final decision as to the class and the rate to 
be charged to a particular item, in many 
instances where a specific mention is not 
made in existing tariff. The number of class 
rates should be more exhaustive. 

(ii) (a) The number and the distance 
range of the "legs” need further revision, in 
view of new industries and raw rnaterials 
moved from many stations now, which were 
not prevalent in the earlier years. 

(b) While the rate for the first leg 
may, if necessary, be slightly increased, that 
of the second should be only l/4th of the first, 
the Srd l/6th of the first and the last l/8th of 
the first leg. 

Q: 4. The maximum rate for the two of 
the wagon load scales and for the coal scale 
may be shifted to a distance of 1000 miles. 
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Q: 5, The terminal charge may be dis¬ 
continued. Instead for short distance of less 
than 100 miles the existing rates for short 
distance may be charged. Transhipment 
charge for break of gauge, in addition to the 
conveyance charge may be made, provided 
a part of the revenue thus dervied is solely 
utilised for improving facilities for quick and 
safe transhipment. At present, in many 
cases, there is considerable delay in tran¬ 
shipment and goods are exposed to sun and 
rain, for want of proper covered sheds nt 
the junction stations. 

The quantum of charges also needs a 
thorough revision. 

Q: 6. The unit charge may be for a dist¬ 
ance of 10 miles. 

Q; 7. The minimum distance for goods 
traffic may be increased to 30 miles. 

Q: 8. Definitely, it is necessary to extend 
the principle of empty haulage free of charge 
in all the Railways, for all liquid commodi¬ 
ties. 

Q; 9. The grouping of particular commo¬ 
dities may be carried as at present with pro¬ 
vision for review to suit the changes in price 
structure. 

Q; 10. The number of classes may be 
increased suitably to have a more rational 
way of calculating freight particularly in res¬ 
pect of many items which are being progres¬ 
sively manufactured or moved to the Ports 
for export from India. 

Q; 11. While the sender of “smalls” 
should not be at a disadvantage over his big 
brother sending in wagon loads, to encour¬ 
age the small-scale manufacturers or agri¬ 
culturists the difference should be very 
small, subject to the distance limit of move¬ 
ment of such “smalls.” 

Q; 12. The uniform rote at present should 
be revised with reference to the commodity 
carried as in some cases the goods will be 
of more bulk occupying a greater floor aare 
of the wagon and the total ton capacity 
may not be possible to be reached in all 
cases. 

Q: 13. (a & b). .This needs no revision. 

Q : 14. The minimum weightfor “smalls” 
may be increased to say 10 seers so that 
the duplication of service by both goods 
and parcels may be avoided. 

Q : 15. The present classification is con¬ 
sidered suitable and may be continued. 

Q : 16. The expedient may be given a fair 
trial for (i) up to say 10% upward direction 
(ii) the suggestion in Chamber’s view appe¬ 
ars to be unpracticable. (iii) the suggestion 
is a sound one and may be tried. 

Q; 17. “Train load rates ” may be introd¬ 
uced for agricultural produce perishabfes 
specially, cement, steel, coal and fuet 
oils, fertilizers etc. to meet the demand of 
trade. 

Q : 18. Express goods services may be 
charged at slightly higher rates provided 
there is actual speeding up in the journey 
time. 

Q:19. The present experience with 
regard to the use of cranes is that they are 
mostly out of commission though cranage 
charges are collected as a matter of course. 


If electric, higher capacity or quick operat¬ 
ing cranes are installed the rates may be 
charged commensurate with the quicker 
turn-round. 

Q: 20, Livestock or animals when moved 
in larger numbers at a time may be shown 
a concessional rate and suitable carriers 
may be provided for the class of livestock 
moved. 

Q: 21. (a) Atrial maybe given and 50 
miles may be considered as “short 
distance.” 

(b) Transport by inland waterways and 
road in many cases definitely is cheaper, 
safe and economical. Road transport being 
from “ ware house to ware house ” in many 
cases, there is saving of transport, cooly 
etc. charges to and from the railway points 
at the despatch and receiving stations. 

(c) Yes. From port to port and thereby 
relieve the strain on Railways. 

Q; 22. Road and inland waterways are 
cheaper. 

Q: 23. Freight pools may be created on a 
zonal basis. The minimum distant traffic 
may be excluded as a trial measure from 
this pool. Freight pool may be in the first 
instance created for coal, iron and steel, all 
fuel oils, cements, chemical fertilizers and 
all food stuffs. If possible timber, cotton, 
te.xtiles and tiles may also be brought into 
the frame work. A 3 years or 5 years trial 
should be given to the scheme. The freight 
charged must be always commensurate with 
the cost of material- 

Q: 24. West Bengal business interests 
will be better placed to offer suggestions re¬ 
garding raw jute movement, as jute is a 
monopoly item there- 

Q; 25. The freight pool must be worked 
by a separate Agency like a Corporation or 
Board in which the interests of the Railways, 
Industries and the consumers should be 
adequately represented. 

Q: 26. The present freight structure 
needs change definitely in view of the chang¬ 
ed economic conditions and further econo¬ 
mic progress of the country. 

Q: 27, 28 & 29- Statistics not available- 

Q; SO. The Station-to-.Sta{;ion rates should 
be revived where new industries have 
sprung up on a larger scale but the possible 
competition or overlapping of the availability 
of the various products should be borne in 
mind. 

Q; 31. The very idea of the Railways 
being nationalised is to remove the profit- 
motive and moke the system of the greatest 
and the widest benefit to the development 
of under-developed industries and the 
iTiov6mGiTt of raw materials which form the 
basis of such industries- 

Q ; 32. Yes ; economic progress and well¬ 
being of the people to enable a better 
standard of living must be the main 
objective. 

Q: 38. An initial 8 or 5 year assistance in 
freight rates may be given by making a dis¬ 
tinction for new industries, to enable tnern 
to keep their overall cost of production arid 
sale price fairly in line with those already 
established* 
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Special consideration should for the same 
reason be given for economic development 
of the under-developed area which will 
become developed when the Plan Projects 
are completed. 

Q: 84. Unremunerative new lines cons¬ 
tructed in under-developed areas may be 
made profitable, by increasing the terminal 
■charges or charging higher rates for 
•‘smalls” and passenger traffic (as over the 
Nilgiris Railways and Shoranur—Nilambur 
Railways.) 

Q: 36. Improvement of amenities to 
passengers, particularly to pilgrim centres. 

Q: 87. Village and cottage industries 
should be helped development by offering 
reduced freight rates for the various com¬ 
modities, provided the consignments are pro¬ 
perly certified by an Authorised Officer. 

Q: 88. When commodities are controlled 
and ceiling prices fixed, the freight rates may 
be varied in consultation with the interests 
concerned. 

Q: 89. On merits of each commodity, i.e., 
low rated commodity, transport even at 
uneconomic rates should be continued. 

Q: 40. This question is, if we may say, a 
paradox to the very idea with which the 
Railways have been Nationalised. We believe 
(we hope we are right) Nationalisation of 
Railways was done having regard to the 
integration of the various parts of the 
country, ensuring economic progress and 
political stability and increasing the Nation’s 
prosperity and the well being of the common 
man, to eliminate the predominant profit- 
motive "give-less-get-most” of the former 
Company managed railway systems. The Rail¬ 
ways have achieved their present status of a 
most vital of National undertakings, only after 
•over a century of working. Therefore, to give 
ahy suggestions or contemplate any far 
reaching overhaul of the freight structure or 
other ways of augmenting revenues when 
we are in threshold of "setting our house in 
order” will be unreasonable and unwise. 
The appropriation to the Development Fund 
and to the General Revenues should be 
easily adjusted having regard to the nature 
of the freight to be hauled for better and 
quicker realisation of the Plan projects. 

Even, if during the Plan period the Railway 
system may not be benefited directly, there 
will certianly be a large scale benefit in 
other and indirect spheres. Good returns 
will be forthcoming in the course of years 
and to work on the basis of a narrow 5 or 10 
year expenditure and return' will be 
against the idea of Planning and Progress 
envisaged by the Central Government. In 
view of our country being presently in deve¬ 
lopment state, the low-rated traffic which 
forms the backbone of our industries 
should remain untouched. 

Q; 41. In the case of commodities of 
exportable nature and for which India has 
competitors in Pakistan and Ceylon, a 
favourable freight rate from the places of 
origin to the Ports is very much advisable, 
so that there will be more foreign Exchange 
Earnings and incentive for better manufac¬ 
tures or productions to meet world-stan- 
dards and incidentally more prosperity for 
the nation. 

Q : 42. The lifting of food imports and 
oontrois, and the setting up of various new 
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Industries, have meant a thorough overhaul 
in quantum, direction and range of transport 
in the Rail and other systems. There may be 
still changes as the Plan projects progress 
and are completed. 

Q: 48. The freight rates policy adopted 
in 1948 was not to the extent really neces¬ 
sary to benefit industry or the furtherance 
of trade. With the far reaching changes 
during the period 1948 and now (7 years) 
the various factors which influenced the 
revision in 1948 again exist, but the policy of 
1948 requires change. We believe only 
with this aim mainly, the Enquiry Committee 
has been set up now for revision of the 
freight rates. 

Q: 45. The element of Railway freight is 
about 10%. 

To the exent this could be reduced, the 
cost to the consumer will be proportionately 
lower. 

Q: 46. Tapioca, prices of which came 
down to a devastatingly low level, has now 
been allowed to be moved freely through¬ 
out the country; but the Railway freight being 
very high stands in the way of marketing 
the product. This item should also find a 
place in the Food group. 

Q: 47. The agriculturists should have the 
advantage of wagon load rates provided the 
uantities offered after clubbing together of 
ifferent consignments belonging to several 
consignors, amount to a full wagon load. 

Q: 54. The disparity of the consumer 
prices generally for the most basic and 
essential requirements should be eliminat¬ 
ed or made as less as possible so that the 
people in all the parts of the country are 
not unduly saddled by any additional freight 
and transport charges. For instance the 
CIF prices quoted by foreign shippers of 
Germany. Japan, U.K. etc., are the same to 
whichever Port you may import the goods. 
The freight should be in proportion to the 
cost of the materials carried and their im¬ 
portance for the furtherence of the Plan 
and prosperity. In some cases, like Danger¬ 
ous goods or Explosives (other than inflam¬ 
mable items like Petrol and other oils) the 
freight may be increased commensurate 
with the danger and other factors. 

Q : 55. The freight rates for Luggage and 
Parcels carried in Mail and Express Trains 
may be subjected to a surcharge of some 
percentage say 25%. in the same principle 
as the increased rate for passenger fare 
between ordinary and Express/Mail trains. 
The minimum luggage rate may also be 
increased suitably with marginal adjust¬ 
ments. 

Some inducement should be given when 
the wagons are loaded to their full capacity, 
by offering a reduction in full wagon-load 
rate,or by increasing the minimum for charg¬ 
ing the wagon rate (when a maund rate is 
also in force) to 80% or 90% of the tonnage 
capacity of the wagon. 

The wharfage and demurrage rates may 
be increased suitably as a deterrent to long 
delays in unloading or clearing. But the 
minimum free-time for " smalls ” may be 
increased to 7 days. For wagon loads, when 
the Railways have to unload before the party 
producing the R.R. and clearing the consign¬ 
ment, a suitable additional fee may be 
charged. But the Railways should safeguard 
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and keep the consignments fully secure and 
in covered sheds. 

The Watch and Ward Staff of the Railway^ 
should be made more alert to eliminate risks 
of theft, pilferage etc. Better security and 
decrease in pilferage, theft and loss due to 
deterioration and defective carriage of goods 
should be brought down to the minimum. 


The Forwarding Notes should be made 
uniform for all the Railways. An additional 
copy of Railway Receipt (non-negotiable) 
should bo supplied to the sender for Sales 
Tax, IncomeTaxetc., purposes. For amounts 
of freight over Rs. 50/- the odd annas may 
be omitted and charges calculated to the 
nearest rupee for example Re. 0-7-9 to be 
left out, but Re. 0-8-3 and more to be brought 
to the next rupee. 


TL InJ ion CkamLcp of Commerce- 


Tuticorin. 


GENERAL 


The railways are enjoying a monopoly in 
our country though they are an essential 
public utility undertaking. In reviewing the 
working of the structure of freights obtaining 
at present and in formulating the new policy, 
the revenue factor alone should not be the 
guiding principle. The larger and more 
important aspect of planned economic deve¬ 
lopment as envisaged in the Second Five- 
Year Plan should also be kept in view. The 
entire background in which the freight struc¬ 
ture operated hitherto has changed, thanks 
to the vigilant efforts of the Government, in 
all spheres of trade and industries. As such 
the position should be reviewed in the con¬ 
text of the present set-up of trade and indus¬ 
try, especially after the working of the First 
Five-Year Plan. In our opinion, telescopic 
pates on a continuous mileage basis intro¬ 
duced in the revision of 1948 for the first 
time, though sound in principle, have not 
done good to the trade and industry. 

In fact short-distance traffic has suffered 
with additional imposts. Most of the com¬ 
modities have been up graded and the signi¬ 
ficance of special rates has been fully 
overlooked. In classifying commodities the 
value of the concerned goods and its capa¬ 
city to bear the burden of freight have been 
ignored. 

The quality of the services rendered in 
general by the railways has not improved in 
post-war years. Thefts and pilferages have 
increased. Considerable difficulties and 
delays are encountered by the commercial 
community in the entertainment and settle¬ 
ment of claims. 

We would suggest in conclusion that when 
the revision of the existing classification is 
resorted, attention should be paid to the 
introduction of special ratesto long-distance 
traffic in order to supply essential goods to 
developing industries and also food-grains 
to deficit areas situated far away from the 
production centres. Short-distance traffic 
now burdened by an increase in the burden 
of freight on account of the telescopic rates, 
requires relief by re-adjustment of rates in a 
suitable manner in the interests of the grow¬ 
ing industries, export trade etc. We now 

f >roceed to submit answers to the questions 
or which we are in a position to furnish. 

PART I-A, 

Q: 1(a). Inthe revised general classification 
of gbods effected in 1948, the number of 


classes was reduced from 16 to 15. In the 
process of re-classification most of the 
commodities were up-graded by one class. 
Many of the scheduled and station-to-station 
rates wliich were in force previously were 
abolished, resulting in the general incidence 
of freight charges. 

(b) . 'I'he adoption in 1948 of the principle 
of telescopic rateson the continuous rhileage 
over the different railways, has not benefited 
industry and trade generally. It might have 
been helpful to the movement of grains over 
'long distances. But, the bulk of the move¬ 
ments confined to short-distances has only 
suffered, as it falls within the range of the 
first leg in respect of which the lower inci¬ 
dence of the telescopic principle is not 
available. 

(c) The revised freight structure has 
affected the short haul and medium haul 
traffic by increasing the cost of short 
distance movement. The movement of 
the goods however continued due to the ab- 
■sence of alternative forms of transport. 

Q: 2. (a & b) Although the present rating 
arrangements permit of flexibility to meet 
the legitimate needs of industries, the Rail¬ 
way Administration is generally not inclined 
to exercise the discretion in favour of a 
lower rate. Similarly, the facility of station-to- 
station rate granted freely previously, is not 
obtainable so imw. The Railways can quote 
special station-to-station rates for particular 
commodities in ■ order to encourage the 
development of new industries and stabili¬ 
sation of the existing ones. Probably reve¬ 
nue considerations deter the officers tp use 
their discretion to the maximum extent. In 
our opinion, as in the days of Company 
Management, the man on the spot should 
have sufficient freedom to vary the rates to 
suit the needs of particular trades and 
traffic. 

Q : 8. (i), (ii)(a)&(b) There exist 15 class rates- 
covering some 3500 commodities.Most of the 
commodities have been given a class rate,but 
only 80 articles have been allowed wagon¬ 
load scales. Wagon-load rates are available 
only for items which fall within the first S 
class rates. Greater encouragement should 
be given for movement in wagon loads and. 
for that purpose, the provision of lower 
rates for wagon-load movements should 
cover a wider range than at present 

As regards the number of legs’ and the 
distance range in each of them suiting to the 
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needs of traffic, we beg to submit that these 
bear relation to normal movements of the 
bulk of the articles on Railways according 
to the present set-up of the trade and indus¬ 
try. The first leg in the existing schedule 
covers 800 mites, while the bulk of the 
movements will be over short distances 
only, uiz,, within a distance of 100 miles or 
so. To ensure maximum advantage of 
telescopic rates to most commodities mov¬ 
ing over short distances the first ‘leg’ should 
not exceed 100 miles, 

Q: 4. We consider that no change is 
necessary with regard to the existing prac¬ 
tice of ‘no charge beyond 1500 miles'. 
Underthe present freight structure, a maxi¬ 
mum rate has been fixed for each class rate, 
for two of the wagon-load scales out of 13 
and for the coal scale. In our opinion it 
should be extended to the remaining wagon¬ 
load scales also. Movement of all essential 
supplies should enjoy the facility of a maxi¬ 
mum rate. 

Q: 5. Terminal charges have been defin¬ 
ed as "a reasonable fee to cover charges 
for services incidental to ttie consignors or 
duty of a carrier, such as the working char¬ 
ges, repairs, renewals, and insurance of 
station buildings, sidings, sheds, platforms, 
warehouses, machinery etc., ground rent, 
loading and unloading, clerkage, weighing 
and checking of goods, stores, covering, 
porterage and other labour of every des¬ 
cription, shunting, gas and lighting, rates and 
taxes, risk of damage in loading and unload¬ 
ing, cartage, claims for compensation, etc., 
inclusive of profit.” Based on the above, 
different terminal charges were levied on 
different Railways. Since 1948, however, 
there has been a standard tariff foi* terminal 
charges. As in the United States where the 
railway rates are understood to cover the 
full services which the carrier gives includ¬ 
ing terminal services, we consider that the 
system of levy of terminal charges should be 
abolished. In case the system is to be con¬ 
tinued, it is desirable to adjust the basis of 
the levy to the actual extent of the services 
rendered. 

Short - distance charge ;—The continuation of 
this levy on general merchandise at 6 pies 
per maund after the introduction of the 
telescopic system of freight rating is alto¬ 
gether unjustifiable as short-distance traffic 
has to bear a relatively higher freight rate 
than traffic over a long distance. The plea 
of the high incidence of wagon occupation 
cannot sustain,' as the turn-round of local 
wagons is much quicker.and short-distance 
traffic largely moves in 'local wagons’ of 
non-poolable type. 

Transhipment ChargesThe Railways as a 
public utility concern (enjoying a monopoly) 
should see to it that the freight charges paid 
when a consigment is booked cover all the 
services incidental to the carriage of it from 
the loading point to the destination, in our 
view, there should be no transhipment 
charges being collected separately. 

Q;7. The minimun distance for charge 
was increased from 10 to 20 miles in 1948. 
Short-distance traffic has already been 
burdened by a higher rate of charge. No 
change in necessary. If at all anything is 
contemplated a. restoration to the previous 
level is advocated. 


Q:8. Our Chamber is for abolition of the 
empty haulage charge of tank wagons to the 
loading stations. 

Q:9. The purpose of classification of 
goods is to determine the freight rate appro¬ 
priate to different commodities, having 
regard to the characteristics of such com¬ 
modities in relation to their transport condi¬ 
tions and their prices. To simplify the rate 
structure however, the practice of grouping 
under one head commodities which have 
similar transportation characteristics is 
adopted. This grouping of commodities and 
prescribing one class for a group as a whole 
results in a number of anomalies, it is 
advisable to resort to a re-grouping of the 
articles in a scientific manner after a detail¬ 
ed study of the problem by an Expert 
Committee. 

Q: 10. Our answer to question No. 9 
covers this also. 

Q: 11. Moving traffic in wagon loads costs 
much lower than the cost of movement in 
smalls and hence the lowering of the rate 
for the same commodity offered in wagon 
loads is justifiable. 

Q: 12. The present uniform rate of mini¬ 
mum charge for consignments in wagon 
loads at Rs. 1-12-0 per ton on the carrying 
capacity of the wagon does not commend 
itself to us. If it is to continue at all, then we 
would advocate the charge varying with the 
class of commodities carried, 

Q: 18. Compared with traffic moving in 
wagon loads, movement of 'smalls' would 
result in less wagon-mile revenue. The 
users cannot grudge payment of a small 
increased charge varying with the class of 
commodities carried. 

Q: 14. The minimum weight for 'smalls' 
carried by goods trains may be raised to 15 
seers. 

Q : 15. We do not find it necessary to 
group all commodities carried as ' smalls ’ 
by goods train upto a maximum weight in 
one class as, there are many practical diffi¬ 
culties in the adoption of the suggestion and 
as we fear it will ultimately lead to higher 
rate being charged for goods falling below 
the maximum weight fixed. 

Q: 16. The present minimum weight condi¬ 
tion for qualifying for a wagon-load rate has 
been fixed, after properly considering the 
capacity of the wagon. We are not in favour 
of the suggestion that the present class rates 
(which are intended normally to apply to 
small consignments) should be made appli¬ 
cable for wagon loads and that an extra 
charge for movement in ‘smalls’ should be 
levied. In fact a better utilisation of trans¬ 
portation capacity could be expected if an 
inducement is offered in the shape of reduc* 
ed rate for quantities loaded beyond the 
minimum weight per wagon. 

Q: 17. We agree with the suggestion to have 
‘ train load rates ’ as a feature of the Railway 
freight structure in addition to the existing 8 
types of freight rates. But, we fear there 
may not be many commodities for which 
merchants could offer goods in train loads. 
Of course, coal, cement, ores', textiles, etc,, 
could be moved. In case it is not possible 
for a single trader to offer in ‘train loads' 
should be made possible for a combinah 
of some merchants to form a train load. 
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Q: 18. We are against any additional 
impost for express goods services. 

Q: 19. There would be no objection to the 
levy of ?an extra charge for such facilities. 
It should be only nominal to cover the costs 
of the services rendered. 

Q: 20. The conditions under which live¬ 
stock is carried are by themselves far from 
satisfactory. They should be improved. 


if there be a short-fall in their earnings, as 
gradual stabilisation of such industries is 
bound to result in increased traffic and 
additional earnings. We also advocate 
special consideration being shown for the 
economic development of under-developed 
areas. The State of Madras should come in 
for special consideration in all matters of 
industrialisation, as the Government them¬ 
selves will concede that it has lagged behind 
as compared with Northern India. 


Q: 21- We do not agree with the state¬ 
ment that the overall charge for ‘short 
distance ’ is generally unremunerative. Ac¬ 
cording to the new telescopic class rates 
the charge for the first ‘leg’ which covers 
the first 300 miles is fixed at the highest; 
there is the e.\tra short distance charge for 
traffic moving for less than 75 miles. There 
is also the minimum distance of 20 miles for 
charge. All these cumulatively make good 
the unremunerative nature alleged. 

We are not for placing any restriction on 
the carriage of short-distance traffic where 
there are alternative modes of transport 
available, as they are in most instances, 
uncertain, hazardous and costly. Hence, 
freight rates on short distance traffic needs 
no adjustment, in the absence of positive 
steps taken by Government to develop 
alternative modes of transport, viz., road 
transport and inland waterways. 

Q- 28 We are not in favour of the forma¬ 
tion of a freight pool even with regard to a 
jimited number of commodities. 

Q-24&25. In view of the answer to 
No. 28, no suggestion to offer, 

Q- 26. Any revision or modification of the 

present freight structure should be ad)usted 
to the changed fiscal and economic condi¬ 
tions prevailing as a result of the implementa¬ 
tion of the First Five \ear Plan. Though 
some ground has been gained in the indus¬ 
trial sector, further expansion of industries 
will involve larger outlay and the cost of pro¬ 
duction will remain high in the early years 
So for various reasons, the cost of transport 
should he kept as low as possible. 

n- 97 & 28. The Railway Administration 
will be in a better position to furnish the 
answers. 

Our Chamber Viad been requesting the 
Railway Board for grant of special reduced 
rates for pulses from Northerri India to Tuti- 
corin. as^ South India is deficit in puise^ 
Our repeated representations were of no 
avail. 

O- 30 We are for the revival of the 
station-to-station rates on a large scale so 
as to foster the development of new indus^ 
tries and the export trade. We have no 
obtiction to the Railways e.xarnining the 
?Srements of each case and quoting 
station to-station rates if circumstances 
warranted the same. 

O' 31 to 83. The rating policy should not 

be^bfsed only on consideratmns of the 
economics of transportation and the needs 
r»f Railway finance. The Kaiiways snouiu 
adjust their freight structure to^mlita^e 

and stimulate the needs economic and 

^tn'^^ptinrihrlbove course. 
^ parSar Industrres require spec-aj assis¬ 
tance bv way of concession in rates, me 
RaTways should readily grant same, even 


Q: 34. Railways all the world over play 
an important part in nation-building. The 
construction of new lines in under-developed 
areas forms part of the responsibility of the 
Railways. Trade in these undeveloped 
areas will develop in the wake of opening up 
railway connections with the other parts 
of the country. In due course such new and 
seemingly unremunerative projects too will 
become paying ones. We do not agree 
with the suggestion for recovery of charges 
“ on the basis of inflated mileage for a limited 
period so that the projects may not be finan¬ 
cially burdensome.” 

Q: 35 & 36. Normal freight earnings could 
not be expended to finance the development 
needs of the Railways. The latter should be 
met by borrowings in the Public sector. 

Q; 37. It is not advisable to afford dis¬ 
criminating treatment in the railway fi’C'Sht 
structure to small-scale industries, at the 
expense of organised industries. 

Q- 38. The Railway administrations will 
be able to offer a satisfactory answer. 

Q- 39. Under the present freight structure 
there may be certain commodities carried 
at uneconomic rates. But there are also 
others which are charged far higher than the 
actual cost of transport. A special study of 
the whole subject is desirable, so that a 
reasonable charge is made in respect of al! 
commodities. 

O' 40 The ‘low rated’ traffic being in 
wagon loads costs the railways less to move 
andf saves considerably wagon capacity. 
Being loaded at private sidings or at station 
dumps does not require such s^ed 

accommodation as the high-rated traffic . 
The large additional traffic " 

cially the low-rated traffic, will contribute to 

comparatively 

sate the requirements of high-rated traffic . 
The financial stability of railways will continue 
to be sound. 

O' 41 We would attach more importance 
to stable rates than accept 
an element of flexibility in the freight 
charges, as the disadvantages m iriterfering 

with the’stable rates far outweigh the bene¬ 
fits likely to accrue. 

O' 42 The quantum of traffic carried by 

the Railways has no ?i^d 

ine in increased earnings. Industrial ana 
commercial activities have- increased. 
fmooHs have been restricted by the Govern- 
me^nt So, the movements from the ports to 
thS interiors have gone down, exports have 
comparatively increased. Internal move- 
me^fs of inished goods, consumer goods 
SS have increased causing increased 
earnings for the Railways. 

O' 44 The important industries con- 
earned wS be etie le furnish positive 
answers. 
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Q; 47. Our railway freight structure 
accords the benefit of a lower freight to 
agricultural products only when moved iri 
wagon loads. Where the small agriculturist 
is unable to take advantage of this, it is 
advisable to club together several consign¬ 
ments and afford him the facility of wagon 
rate. 

Q:49&50. No doubt there will be an 
all-round increase in the movement of traf- 
fic. It is not possible at this moment to assess 
fully the volume and lengths of movement of 
existing traffic likely to be affected by the 
development envisaged in the private sector 
during the course of the Second Plan. 

Q; 51 to 55. Frankly speaking this region 
consisting of the 3 southern districts of 
Tinnevelly. Ramnad anxi Madura has not 
been fortunate to be fostered by Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of starting new enter¬ 
prises. The 1st Five Year Plan is about to 
come to a close. At least in the 2nd Five 
Year Plan, it is hoped that the Government 
of India will develop a Deep-sea harbour 
here to facilitate the growth of industries 
and overseas and internal trade. It is hoped 
that other heavy industries too will be deve¬ 
loped, so that this region Could hope to keep 
abreast of other highly industrialised areas 
of our country. 

PART II 

Q : 1, 2 and 8. The Railways shoulder 
only very limited responsibility even for 
goods booked at railway risk and the users 
find it very difficult to get their claims admit¬ 
ted even in respect of RIy. Risk-booked 
goods. Naturally the users are inclined to 
book their goods O.R. wherever such rates 
are available- Our estimate of the traffic 
booked at O R- rates is more than 75% of the 
whole. The liability of the Railways in res¬ 
pect of goods booked at R.R. is limited. 
They are expected to bestow only normal 
care and they are not responsible for the 
loss, destruction, etc-, of the goods commit¬ 
ted to their charge- As such the railways do 
notact as insurers of goods booked at 
railway risk- If the loss of goods arises on 
account of running train thefts, or pilferage 
in transit no claim is allowed. Though the 
rates are higher for R R-, the general impres¬ 
sion ofthe Users is that the goods are not 
handled with the maximum possible care. 

We would impress on the Committee about 
the need for the Railways in our country to 
shoulder greater responsibility and try to 
settle all claims promptly- Steps should be 
devised to minimise the risk of damage and 
loss and if the public are assured of better 
performance they will be naturally inclined 
to book goods at R.R. rates- 

Q; Nos: 4, 5, 19, and 21. There has been 
a marked increase in the payment of com¬ 
pensation claims by the Railways after the 
last war. 

The awful delays experienced in the 
settlement of claims, and the evasive replies 
furnished by the Railways to parties filing 
even reasonable claims, naturally drive the 
affected parties to resort to legal action en¬ 
tailing unnecessary expenses, worries and 
difficulties. In many instances, the parties 
prefer to waive their claims rather than waste- - 
their time with procrastinated and unfruitful 
correspondence. The following suggestions 
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are placed before you to enable early and 
prompt disposal of claims 

(a) The claims department should bo 
decentralised. The local Inspectors now 
invested with powers to settle claims up to 
Rs. 50/- should be given powers for a much 
higher amount, thus reducing the claims 
work accumulation at Headquarters leading 
to abnormal delays in settlement. 

(b) Parties should be assured of prompt 
settlement of claims. There should be a 
time-limit of three months for claims relating 
to local traffic and six months for claims con¬ 
cerned with the movement over more than 
one railway. If some statutory obligation is 
fixed, the authorities will feel their propriety 
to deal with claims expeditiously. 

(c) Claims Advisory Committees with re¬ 
presentations for the trade and industry 
should be instituted, so that better co-opera¬ 
tion between the Railways and parties will 
be ensured. 

(d) A tribunal should be instituted on the 
lines of Income-tax AppellateTribunal to hear 
appeals in all railway claims cases. 

With regard to the steps to be adopted to 
meet the situation arising out of claims for 
compensation entailed by thefts, pilferages 
the chief course for the railway to adopt is 
improvement in the efficiency of their Watch 
and Ward Staff and more effective function' 
ing of the Railway Police. It is necessary in 
the first instance to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of the Railway Corruption En¬ 
quiry Committee. 

Q; 8,9, 10. & IS. Out of nearly 8500 
commodities included in the general classifi¬ 
cation of goods about 750 commodities 
alone are granted owners’ risk rates. The 
difference between R.R. and O.R. rates 
varies as beween commodities. The pro¬ 
portionate difference between them should 
be brought down. 

Q: 15 and 16. It is desirable to relax 
the existing packing conditions with a view 
to lower the undue costs to the users. In 
case packing conditions are proposed to be 
revised, the respective commercial bodies 
should be consulted and the normal trade 
practices too should be kept in view. 

Q; 17 (a) and (b). The lack of warehouse 
facilities for storage of goods prior to des¬ 
patch or after delivery results in congestion 
at important supply centres. Thereby consi¬ 
derable inconvenience and hardship are 
caused to Railway administrations and the 
commercial community, instances are not 
wanting to show that delay in wagon supplies 
in Pepsu, Cawnpore etc., the chief supply 
centres for grams and pulses in South India, 
is abnormal and causing wide fluctuation in 
prices at the destination points iri South 
India. Goods could be safely stored if there 
are warehouse facilities and even if there is 
unexpected delay in wagon supplies, goods 
will be safe and free from damage arising 
from changes of weather, continued storage 
etc. Government should make a good 
beginning in the matter and invite co-opera' 
tion from the private sector also. 

Q ; 18 and 20 . Our Chamber is not in 
favour of the continuance of Sec. 72 of the 
Indian Railways Act. As is obtained in other 
countries, the Railways should be treated as 
common carriers and they should be held 
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responsible for the safe carnage of goods, 
and should make good to the users the 
damages to consignments, non-delivery 
thereof etc. It is also necessary to specify 
the delivery of goods to be made within a time 
fixed (with due regard to normal time re' 
quired for transport). Delays over and 
above the above limit should be accountable 
by the Railways. 

Q: 19. Government alone should take 
suitable and stringent action to curb the 
incentive to thefts and pilferages. They 
should cause more effective functioning of 
the Watch and Ward staff. If necessary 
they should post special supervisory staff for 
the purpose. 

PART 111. 

Q; 1. 2, 3,11 & 12. Sections 41 and 42 
define the jurisdiction and functions of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal—under the Indian 
Railways Act. As at present constituted the 
Tribunal functions purely as a judicial body. 
It will be far more beneficial'if the body is 
given wider powers to intervene in respect 
of revisions in freight rates, etc., according 
to the prevailing circumstances. If it is not 
considered advisable for the body to be 


charged with the judicial as well as advisory 
functions the other alternative is to constitute 
a new committee with adequate representa¬ 
tions for the trade and industry. 

Q: 5, 6 & 7. It is desirable that the rules 
of procedure should be simplified, in the 
Tribunal to speed up the proceedings. 

Q:8&9. Under Section 84 of the 
Indian Railways Act the Tribunal consists of 
a President and two other members appoint¬ 
ed by the Central Government. Due to the 
judicial nature of the body, it is appropriate 
that judicial qualification should be pres¬ 
cribed for membership of the Tribunal. In 
fact members of the Tribunal are High Court 
Judges. In our opinion, in order to enable 
the public to make use of the Tribunal in a 
wider manner, the number of members 
should be increased and their sittings should 
be arranged Iw turns, in all important cities 
like Bombay. Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, etc. 

Q: 10 (a) & (b). The system of associat¬ 
ing assessors with the Tribunal is an advant¬ 
ageous method of making available to the 
Tribunal the experience and knowledge of 
the trade and the Railways. It should be 
retained. 


Tuticopin Cliamtep of Commepce, 

Tuticopin. 


GENERAL. 


A few suggestions for consideration by the 
Committee are given below: 

1. Rate: A reduction in freight to and from 
Ports up to a distance of 100 or 200 miles 
irrespective of commodity and load may be 
considered. This will arrest to some extent 
movement by lorry. Seven Ports namely 
Calcutta. Vizagapatam. Madras, Tuticorin, 
Cochin,Bombay and Kandla may be select¬ 
ed for this concession. 

2. Liability: Railway may charge Rs. 10/- 
extra for wagon loads only and accept all 
liabilities (such as theft, pilferage, derail¬ 
ment, breakdown, riot and civil commotion, 
fire, etc.) irrespective of value, distance and 
commodities. All claims arising from wagon 
loads and sundries can be met from this 
head. This will be beneficial to all classes 
of people and encourage movement by rail, 
since transport by other means is insecure. 
This will no doubt be an extra revenue to 
the Railway. 

8. Train load rates: We are not in favour 
of this since It will benefit only a small num¬ 
ber. Thereby this will also cause inconveni¬ 
ence to the others who have to wait longer 
to get empty wagons. 

4. Movements: For commodities booked 
and registered to and from the ports men¬ 
tioned above (for loading/unloading within 
port premises) top priority should be given. 


in respect of wagon allotments and speed 
-ing up of wagon movements. This will 
encourage shippers to consign their goods 
by rail to catch ships and relieve port con¬ 
gestion. 

(a). Daily express goods may be 
arranged up to a distance of 400 miles in all 
sectors to start from the ports mentioned in 
para 1 and other important places. 

5. Claims: For purposes of claims each 
Region may be divided into three sections 
with independent claim settling officers. 
Thereby quick disposal of claims can be 
expected. This will be appreciated by com¬ 
mercial bodies. For example in Southern 
Railway, Madras. Tuticorin and Calicut may 
be selected. 

6. Smalls: As the Railway is intended 
to serve the people, there should be no 
weight restriction at all but the minimum 
charge may be increased if necessary. 
However, perishables should be exempted 
from this increase. 

7. General: Everywhere complete holi¬ 
days are observed on all Sundays and pub¬ 
lic holidays. Therefore necessary instruc¬ 
tions should be issued to all concerned not 
to place any wagon for loading or unloading 
on these holidays unless otherwise request¬ 
ed by the parties concerned in writing 
before arrival and allotment of wagon. 
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MEMORANDUM 


We, the members of the Virudhunagar 
‘Chamber of Commerce Ltd., Virudhunagar 
have great pleasure to accord you a hearty 
welcome to this town and thank you for 
giving this opportunity to represent some of 
the vital matters pertaining to the Railway 
freight structure and the Sethusampdram 
Project in general. 

As a result of the ‘ Grow more food ’ cam- 
(Paign and with the completion of the First Five 
Year Plan, the country has almost at present 
attained self-sufficiency in foodgrains and 
the success of the scheme ultimately 
depends upon proper distribution of the pro¬ 
duces throughout the country by providing 
speedy and cheap transport facilities without 
any restrictions whatsoever. In this 
respect we contend that the number of 
wagons available to meet our country’s need 
is inadequate and frequent fluctuations in 
prices in the country sometimes are attri¬ 
buted to the non-availability of wagons to 
cope with the heavy demands. 

Also we request to stress that the pr esent 
classification of articles and rates into hfteen 
classes is too much and this creates compli¬ 
cations whenever corrections are made and 
therefore the articles may be classified into 
five major heads viz. foodstuffs, oils and oil 
seeds, marnures, raw materials and luxuries. 
If such radical changes are not possible, we 
suggest some alterations in the present 
classifications may be made- Cotton seeds 
may be clubbed among the list of oil-cakes 
since it is also a fodder for cattle. Commo¬ 
dities like chillies, tamarind, coriandar seeds, 
oil, oil seeds and onions may be shifted to 
second class since they are just next to 
essential commodities. In the present 
classification no provision has been made 
for oils when it is loaded in wagon loads. To 
encourage cottage industries, articles such 
as safety matches, handloom cloth may be 
included in the freight pool. Fresh arecanuts 
booked by parcel train may be accepted at 
half parcel rate. In the present goods tariff 
the names of commodities are dealt in the 
alphabetical order irrespective of the class- 
We suggest such alphabetical order of com¬ 
modities according to classes may be drawn 
for easy reference. 

Besides the re-class of rates, the main 
thing to be attended to is the turn round of 
rolling stock which is at present far from 
satisfactory presumably due to the shortage 
of engines and locos in the railway. 

The surcharge of one anna per rupee on 
the total freight for consignments under 
twenty maunds collected from poor 
merchants may be dropped or the present 
system of booking only ten maunds under 
one railway receipt may be removed as this 
IS a clear indication that this is introduced 
with an intention to collect surcharge. 

When compared with road traffic, the 
traffic by rails seems to be far behind and 
number of wagons are increased 
and free bookings without any restrictions 
are allowed, the railway has to suffer 


revenue. The railways are at present 
owned by the Government and as such it is 
not fair on the part of the railway administra¬ 
tion to remain as a bailee alone and the 
Government should ensure safety for the 
goods in transit. If the Government feels 
that any additional charges are required for 
taking that risk, transit insurance at half per¬ 
cent covering the value of goods may be 
levied. In this connection we request to 
point out that the Government should not 
resort to increase the rates for taking such a 
risk but try to provide maximum benefit to 
the public at minimum rates and railway 
should be treated as public utility service 
and not as commercial enterprise of the 
Governrnent. 

Wherever railway links are not available 
Government should undertake auxiliary ser¬ 
vices of their own or arrange for the private 
agencies to function so that towns and villa¬ 
ges that are not connected by railways may 
be benefited to some extent till the execution 
of the several schemes that are pending. 

With regard to the proposed Sethusamud- 
ram Project we request to submit that such 
a navigable water way along the east coast 
of India from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal via Sethusamudram is very essen¬ 
tial to our nation from the point of view of 
naval defence and that oL coastal trade. 
Obviously the steamers bound for Bombay— 
Madras—Calcutta need not touch Colombo 
port and as a consequence hundreds of 
miles will be saved and subsequently result 
in lower freight charges. The purpose of 
such a scheme will be incomplete if Tuti- 
corin port is not developed into a major port 
with all facilities like watering and bunkering 
as at Colombo and the Sethusamudram 
route should be visualised and deepened 
as designed for use by all ships. From the 
commercial point of view also there is every 
justification that Tuticorin should have a 
fairly big harbour in view of its present vol¬ 
ume of imports and exports in spite of the 
inconveniences and expenses caused in 
handling cargo and board the vessel lying 
anchored about five miles from the shore. 
Tuticorin is the natural outlet for goods from 
southern districts to Ceylon and other coun¬ 
tries and foreign products intended to the 
far south can be canalised through this port 
more economically. In conclusion we re¬ 
quest to point out that this port which has a 
fine natural harbour with calm waters in 
shore throughout the year is judged to be 
outside the cyclone belt. We welcome the 
measure and congratulate the Governmen¬ 
tal authorities for their progress in the right 
direction. 

We hope that you will consider our sugges¬ 
tions and do the needful before submitting 
your reports to the Government. We are 
happy that India Government has chosen 
you, an able, experienced and talented ad¬ 
ministrator as the Chairman of the above 
committees and we are sure that the recom¬ 
mendations of your committee will find 
more weight and th© support of the mercan¬ 
tile public. We wish you all success. 
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GENERAL 

We like to place before you the difficulties 
experienced by the mercantile community 
after the introciuction of the new system. 

The merchants who export daily small 
quantities of different commodities to differ¬ 
ent places and also the farmers who have to 
send their produce for sale to proper 
markets are entirely depending on the Rail¬ 
way only. Unless and until their goods are 
daily moving, they could not continue their 
business since their financial equilibrium will 
be upset. Unlike big dealers, they are notin 
a position to send their goods in wagon loads 
or in lorry loads. Similar difficulties will be 
experienced by the consumers on the other 
end also, due to want of regular, daily sup¬ 
plies. if this system continues we fear, the 
small rperchants will be forced to wind up 
their business in due course. 

Furthermore it is stated in the above noti¬ 
fication that in the present system free book¬ 
ing is allowed from any station to the 
other on nominated days. But, even 
now, in practice it is not so, since 
the merchants have to obtain the per¬ 
mission of the Movements Office con¬ 
cerned at every stage i.e., booking, clearing 
etc., even to stations within the jurisdiction 
of our Southern Railway such as Qui'on, 
'Privandrum to stations via Palghat, via 
Arkonam, via Thiruchirapalli, via Katpadi, 
via Gudur, via Hindupur and to Bangalore 
and via. 

Though the dealers pay at enhanced rates 
no consignment is accepted above ten 
maunds per RR. for Smalls. Over and above 
this a surcharge is also collected from them. 
Though the administration knows fully well 
that no surcharge is levied on consignments 
above 20 maunds as per present order the 
introduction of the above 10 maunds res¬ 
triction is very regrettable and undesirable. 

In order to avoid all the above difficulties 
even if the smalls booking merchants join 
together and register a wagon, paying the 
registration fee of Rs. 25/-, no doubt, in the 
name of one dealer, the ^me is not accept¬ 
ed on the plea, that only one commodity 
can be booked in a single wagon. 

In view of the above facts the Chamber 
thinks that the administration is not in fav¬ 
our of Smalls booking and wants to discour¬ 
age the same. Assuring our everlasting 
co-operation the Chamber feels that it is its 
bounden duty to place the difficulties 
before the administration when the rules 
and regulations imposed by the administra¬ 
tion are hard and rigid. The Chamber also 
realises the difficulties of the administrative 
side also. 

AmendmentWhen a wagon load of 
Smalls with sufficient maundage for a wagon 
is offered at any one station for TW, STW, 
TPW and SSV the same may be accepted, 
freely on all days excluding the regulated 
points.” 

PART I-A. 

Q: 1. (a) In view of the difficulties felt by 
the merchants, commodities like chillies, 
tamarind, coriander seeds, oil, oilseeds and 
onions may be shifted to first or second 
class since they are just next to essential 


commodities. Cotton seeds may be clubbed: 
amongthe oilcakes since it is also a fodder 
for cattle. In the present classification no 
provision has been made for oils and full 
pressed cotton when they are loaded in 
wagon loads. A revised classification 
may be introduced to differentiate wagon 
loads and sundry loads. 

Q: 2. Industrialists may be consulted. 

Q: 3. Since the high rate of freight for oil¬ 
seeds increases the cost of oils which af¬ 
fects very much the industry, they may be 
changed to first class under class rate- 

Q: 4. The possibilities of extending the 
concession to some other commodities may 
be investigated. 

Q: 5. The existing rates are quite right. 

Q; 6. The existing rates shall be continu¬ 
ed. 

Q: 7. The rates are quite right. 

Q: 8. Uniform policy throughout the country 
may be made either with or without 
haulage. 

Q; 9 & 10. The present classification of 
articles and rates into 15 class rates 15 
wagon rafes is too much and this creates 
complications whenever corrections are 
made and therefore the articles may be 
classified into five major heads, viz. food¬ 
stuffs, oils and oilseeds, manures, raw- 
materials and luxuries. For instance, the 
parcel rates are in two kinds namely fulf 
parcel rate and half parcel rate and this 
rate system is very convenient to the 
public. 

Q: 11, 12 & 13. The present system may bo 
continued. 

Q: 14. The minimum weight for a 'smalls’ 
consignment carried by goods trains may 
be increased to ten seers against the pre¬ 
sent seven seers. 

Q: 15. All commodities up to a maximum 
weight per consignment rnay be charged 
under one class for sundries within twenty 
maunds. 

Q; 16. Metre gauge 300 maunds 
equal to broad gauge 600 maunds. 

UptoSOO and 500 the actual 
rate. (But concession rate to be given to- 
carrying capacity.) 

Q; 16 (A) (i) Minimum weight condition ac¬ 
cording to the bulk of the commodity may 
be imposed. 

(ii) Same as above. 

Q: 17. It is desirable to have train load 
rates which must be a little less than the 
present wagon load rate and it is advanta¬ 
geous both for trade and for railway. 

Q: 18. Yes. 

Q; 19 & 20. The present system may be 
continued. 

Q: 21. (a) Railway should not carry short 
distance traffic upto a distance of-20 miles.- 
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(b) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

Q: 22. The rates are higher. 

Q : 23. A freight pool may be erected for 
coal, iron and steel, kerosene oil, petrol, 
cement, chemical manure and salt. 

Q: 24. Yes. 

Q: 25. An appropriate government agen¬ 
cy. 

Q; 26. Modification may be made* 

Q: 27. No instance here. 

Q: 28. No such requests made. 

Q: 29. Favourable. 

Q; 30. Agree with this suggestion. 

Q; 31. Development of trade and indus¬ 
try may be taken into consideration. 

Q : 32. Particular industries. 

Q; 33. Yes, for heavy industries. Yes. 

Q: 34. No. 

Q: 35. By increasing the freight for other 
than foodstuff. 

Q: 36. All reasonable charges. 

Q: 37. Yes. By modification of freight 
rates. 

Q; 38- Not to such an extent. 

Q ; 39. No such commodities. 

Q: 40. The high rated commodities may 
be charged a iittle higher. 

Q: 41. It is desirable to have stable rates. 

Q: 42. No change. 

Q; 43. No major difference. 

Q: 44. May be referred to Industrialists. 

Q; 45. The less the Railway freight the less 
cost of production. 

Q: 46. No important commodity. 

Q: 47. When there is sufficient weight for 
clubbed smalls consignments for wagon 
load, there should be no restriction to book 
and load them. 

Q: 48. Nothing in this region, 

Q: 49. Nothing. 

Q: 50. Nothing. 

Q; 51. Not known. 

Q; 52 & 53. Not known. 
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Q: 54. Foodstuff and raw materials may 
be charged at low rates and the other things 
in high rates. 

Q: 55. The number of class and wagon 
load scale rates may be brought down to the 
lowest minimum. 

PART NB. 

GENERAL 

As far as groundnut oil is concerned the 
volume of production in our locality is upto 
36,00,000 lbs. and that of gingeily oil is upto 
7,08,000 lbs. for a year. With regard to 
market fluctuations there will<be a difference 
of eight annas or one rupee in the rise of 
prices during sale of a tin at other markets. 

PART II. 

Q: 1. (a) No. 

(b) When there is an alternative 
rate the traders always like to book commo¬ 
dities at owners risk except at very rare 
circumstances they book at railway risk rate 
for piece goods. 

Q: 2. (a, b & c) very rarely. 

Q: 3. Very rarely, 

Q; 4. (a) Grains and pulses. 

(b) Not much. 

Q: 5. (a) (i) 75% 

(ii) 10% 

(iii) 15% 

Q: 7. (a) Practically nothing. 

(b) Owners’ risk rates may be abo.* 
lished. 

Q: 8. Same as above. 

« 

Q: 9. Same as per 7-(b). 

Q: 10. Only railway risk rates are to be 
retained. 

Q: 11. Yes. 

Q: 12. It is desirable to lower only rail¬ 
way risk rates. 

Q: 13. No. 

Q; 14. Yes. But owners'risk rates may 
be abolished. 

Q: 15. The packing condiHons are to be 
so imposed that unnecessary strain should 
not be given to the public for booking at 
railway risk rates. 

Q: 16. Same as above. 

Q : 17. (a & b) Warehouse facilities are to 
be given by the railways. 
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Q: 18. (a & b) No- The railway should 
assume the charge of protector and com¬ 
mon carrier of all goods. 

Q: 19. It is enough if the wagons after 
loading are reviewed properly when 
undamaged and theft proof wagons are not 
utilised. 

Q: 20. No. additional amount need be 
paid if packing conditions are stressed upon 
and correct type of wagons are supplied. 

PART III. 

Q : 1. (a) Widening of the functions. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

Q: 2. Yes. 


Q: 3. &4. No. 

Q: 5. The Tribunal may be urged to dis¬ 
pose off cases as expeditiously as possible. 

Q: 6. The rates may be reduced. 

Q: 7. The public should be made known 
of this procedure through press- 

Q: 8. No. 

Q: 9, An increase is suggested. 

Q: 10. Yes, 

Q: 11. Yes. 

Q: 12. No. The Railway Rates Tribunal 
with some modification may exist. 
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PART II. 

Q: 1. (a) To our knowledge, 99% of the 
goods are transported by railways on O.R. 
considering the value of the goods Still, this 
question can be best answered by the Rail¬ 
way administration, looking into the available 
statistics. 

Q; 2. (a) It is very rare that goods in tran¬ 
sit on Railways are got insured by private 
insurance companies, 

Q: 4. (a)We feel thatthere is a decrease, of 
late, though the position was rather bad dur¬ 
ing 1945-50. The position looks to be better 
in 1950-55. In this region, claims are 
generally in commodity like sugar, that too 
when we get the consignments from North 
Indian stations. 

(b) While prices are nearly four 
times in the case of sugar, the volume^ of 
traffic has increased, nearly two times, com¬ 
pared with the pre-war period. 

Q; 5. (a) 

(i) at times 2% of the value ofj the con¬ 
signment. 

(ii) no knowledge. 


goods on hand and certainly not on 
the goods in transit. In conclusion, 
we have to say that the efficiency of 
the railways in moving the goods 
quickly to the market, has much fo 
do with the stabilisation of the market, 
preventing undesirably violent fluctu¬ 
ations in the market, spoiling the 
economy in the private sector. 

(v) Though, of late, we have seen some 
improvement, the rough shunting has 
been responsible in loss of value in 
commodities like oil, packed in tins 
as well as drums, in which case the 
Railways are not allowing any claim 
taking shelter under the rules for 
defective packing, (of course the 
transport being at owner’s risk). The 
percentage can be placed at 1/2% of 
the total value of the goods. 

(vi) no idea. 

(vii) Where owner’s risk is preferred, the 
consignments of rice when despat¬ 
ched in second hand gunnies, are 
always subject to damage due to 
rough handling, because handling is 
generally arranged by the owners. 


(iii) no knowledge. 

(iv) This is a major factor in the Railway 
administration.Merchants are always 
at the mercy of the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration. The delay in transit has 
several times been responsible for 
the loss to be sustained due to fall in 
prices. But it has to be mentioned 
that, at times, delay has given better 
margin to the users due to the usuaj 
fluctuations in the market. Here it 
should not be mistaken that the delay 
would benefit the trader as scarcity 
would be created in the market, if at 
all, benefits will be realised only on 


(b) As already stated, claims are 
not made generally, in the above cases, but 
are borne by the trade. Traders have not 
taken considerable advantage of the new 
provisions. 

Q: 7. (b) Narrowing do,wn the difference 
in rates between O.R. rates and R.R. rates, 
will help improve matters much and in our 
opinion the improvement in revenues due 
to the higher rate being preferred, will pro¬ 
vide for the undisputed payment of claims- 
The existing new provisions of course, have 
never been disadvantageous to the Railways 
while it has provided more security to the 
users- 
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Q: 8- In the cases of certain commodities 
like sugar and tea, the railways insisting on 
R.R. rates and leaving no option to the user, 
has been of much benefit. But in certain 
commodities like gramflour despatched 
from Bombay to Mangalore, we have found 
absence of option as mentioned above, 
which have been found rather not necessary 
as they have only resulted in the cost of the 
commodities rising up- Perhaps there are 
practically no instances where claims have 
been preferred in respect of these 
commodities. 

Q: 9. We are not able to understand why 
a difference should be made between one 
commodity and the other when there is al¬ 
ready a difference in the ordinary rates. A 
flat surcharge for all commodities to cover 
railway risk will perhaps be most reasonable. 
This surcharge can very well be in the 
shape of percentege of the ordinary rate 
and this will be most scientific in our 
opinion. 

Q: 10. We would not desire withdrawing 
the alternative OR. classification. On the 
other hand we would desire relaxation of 
compulsory R.R. risk transport, leaving 
option to users to have their choice, especi¬ 
ally in the case of wagon loads. 

Q: 11. No knowledge- 

Q; 12- We do not desire a chafige where 
only R-R. rates should be charged. This will 
impose a heavy burden on the marketing of 
the commodities, with the result either the 
producer or the consumer will be hard hit. 

Q:18. No knowledge. 

Q: 14. No knowledge. 

Q: 15. The present conditions for pack¬ 
ing for R.R. rates may be continued. 

Q;10. As far as grains trade is concern¬ 
ed no change is felt necessary due to the 


existing conditions of availability of packing 
materials in the country. 

Q: 17. The subject of storage facilities at 
the goods yards has been perhaps, neglect¬ 
ed most in the Railway’s improvement 
schemes. Arrangements are to be made 
for keeping at least wagon-load goods at the 
Railway premises- Proper care and 
attention will have to be paid to the goods so 
kept at the station premises. 

Q: 18. (a) No knowledge. 

(b) The railway taking responsibi¬ 
lity as insurers of goods, will provide maxi¬ 
mum security to the users of the railway. 
There have been instances where individual 
users have been hard hit due to absence of 
this provision- The loss to the railway due 
to the insertion of this provision will be just 
negligible. 

Q: 19. Majority of the thefts and pilferage 
take place at most of the North Indian sta¬ 
tions. We understand there is lack of faci¬ 
lities of proper lighting even at the big station 
ards in North India. Watch and Ward will 
ave to be much tightened. More vigilence 
will have to be exercised at transhipment 
stations. 

Q; 20. As already stated, if the loss is to 
be viewed under the existing conditions 
when the Railways are paying compensation 
claims the additional loss due to the Railways 
assuming responsibilities as common carri¬ 
ers, can very well be estimated as negligible. 
Here we would like to give an example. A 
Madras dealer was refused any compensa¬ 
tion on the loss of two wagons rice, lost 
during the Andhra disturbances, prior to the 
formation of Andhra State, Naturally, it 
would not have caused a big drain on the 
resources of the railways if the compensa¬ 
tion were paid, had there been the railways’ 
responsibility of being insurers of goods 
carried by them. In this case, the absence 
of the particular provision, has resulted into 
the unbearable losses to the individual users 
for no fault of theirs. 
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PART-l A 

Q: 1. (a, b, & c, & Q: 29. The revised 
general classification of goods brought into 
effect from October, 1948, I'vad amongst its 
objects the simplification, uniformity and 
rationalisation of the rate structure of the 
Indian Railways. The system of telescopic 
rates based on continuous mileage irres¬ 
pective of the different systems of railways 
on which the traffic passed, secured these 
objectives to some extent. 

Apart from this, the basis of rates and their 
scales were substantially enhanced at the 
time to meet the increased working ex¬ 
penses which Railwas had to face in the post¬ 
war period. The advantages of the revision 
were that some of the major anomalies of the 
old rate structure were removed making the 
new system less complicated. The full beneht 
of distance was derived by traffic passing 
through long-distance on different Railways. 


But the great increase in rates simulta¬ 
neously, which in some cases was as high 
as SOO to 400 per cent, has acted as a heavy 
burden on commerce and industry. More¬ 
over, with the Introduction of this new system, 
the large number of old station-to-station 
and other concession rates then in exis¬ 
tence were abolished and this had the effect 
of further increasing the overall rates on 
traffic steeply, as, after the revision, the Rail¬ 
ways have not exercised, to the extent as 
before or as necessary, their discretion and 
power of granting new station-to-station 
rates. There has been an increase of over 
90% in the general overall level of rates on 
Indian Railways since 1938-39. That the 
increase in rates erred on the side of too 
much caution for railway finance is proved 
by the fact that despite the very steep and 
almost progressive increases in working ex¬ 
penses that has characterised railway 
operation in post-Independence years, the 
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railways are still deriving substantial re¬ 
venues to yield adequate surpluses. So. 
while the revision has had some advantages 
as far as the rate structure is concerned, 
the upgrading of rates has had the effects of 
increasing the incidence of transport 
charges on goods substantially. Adequate 
relief from this heavy incidence of rates is 
necessary in the interests of economic 
development of the country. 

Short distance and medium distance traffic 
have been adversely affected particularly 
due to the increase in rates, their being 
unable to derive the benefit of telescopic 
rates, the levy of short distance charge and 
higher terminal rates. 

Q; 2 and 28. The flexibility of Rates: 

There is nothing inherent in the present 
rate structure militating against the needed 
flexibility in rates to meet the varying and 
legitimate demands of traffic, provided the 
Railways are willing and ready to quote 
special reduced rates whenever the legiti¬ 
mate needs of the traffic require them. The 
experience of the commercial com¬ 
munity so far has been that the Railways 
have not been sufficiently responsive 
in this direction and that the rate struc¬ 
ture as such. instead of being flexible, has 
become more or less rigid. Frequent com¬ 
plaints have been made that the station-to- 
-station and other concession rates quoted 
by Railways have not been on a basis com¬ 
mensurate with the requirements of traffic 
in a growing and expanding economy and 
that many reasonable requests for reducing 
the rates have not received due considera¬ 
tion- The fact that the number of station-to- 
station and other special rates now quoted 
are so few and their proportion so low com¬ 
pared to what they were before the revision 
of October, 1948, shows that the response 
from Railways has not been adequate, con¬ 
sidering the needs of tratfic. It may be 
added that the Indian Fiscal Commission 
(1949—50) also referred to the desirability of 
“a more liberal use of station-to-station 
rates”. 

Q: 3. The number of class rates pres¬ 
cribed at present are adequate and serve 
fairly the needs of traffic. The number of 
wagon-load scales seem however inade¬ 
quate considering the large number of com¬ 
modities that have to move-long-distances 
on our railways, particularly low prices com¬ 
modities which cannot bear the heavy rail¬ 
way freight. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to introduce more wagon-load scales 
than at present specially for traffic in com¬ 
modities which move long distances in parti¬ 
cular region or regions or in the country as 
a whole. 

In regard to telescopic rates, there are at 
present three legs, two for 800 miles each 
and the third for distance beyond, subject to 
a maximum per maund in each case. There 
should be a third leg for 200 miles and 
another fourth leg with a lower basis of rates 
for another 800 miles, subject to a maximum 
beyond. 

Q: 4. The Chamber cannot agree that 
traffic beyond a distance of 1,500 miles is 
carried without a charge at present. This 
carriage of traffic free is only apparent. The 
rates for distances upto 1,500 miles, which 
incidentally represents nearly 5 times the 
length of the average lead of goods traffic 


on Indian Railways are covered by the rates 
charged for 1,500 miles. In other words, the 
maximum that has to be got from the com¬ 
modity for its transport has been realised 
within the 1,500 miles and there is no justifi¬ 
cation for charges being made for carriage 
beyond, unless the rates within 1,500 miles 
are lowered. 

Q: 5. Terminal Charges: The system of 
terminal charge in India was generally 
based on the English Law prior to the pass¬ 
ing of the Railways Act of 1921 there. With 
the introduction of the Act the position in 
U. K. changed whereas in our case, the old 
system is continuing with few changes. The- 
Railway Amendment Act. 1949, did notin any 
way change the system of terminal charges 
in order to adopt the more advanced and 
rational method which was introduced by the 
Railway act of 1921, in U. K- The system of 
terminal charge was not also revised in the 
general revision of rates in 1948. The posi¬ 
tion therefore, is that in respect of terminal 
charge the old anomalies continue. Strictly 
speaking, the charges for carriage should 
also cover terminal services apart from spe¬ 
cial terminal services. This is the proce¬ 
dure on railways in U. S, 

The terminal charge may be analysed into 
the elements of station terminals, service 
terminals and charges for other special faci¬ 
lities. In the terminal charges in India, no 
distinction is made between station and 
service terminals and a uniform charge is 
generally levied. The terminals are the 
same on different commodities except in 
cases of very low class traffic such as coal 
or grains. The terminals do not vary 
according to the services provided at 
stations. The terminals as nowcharged are 
irrational and do not bear in most cases any 
due relation to the actual service which the 
railways render. The system of terminal 
charges should therefore be revised so as 
to levy a small charge for station terminals 
and a separate charge for special services. 
Special terminals should only be charged 
when extra facilities are required or rend¬ 
ered. The scale of present terminal charge 
should also be reduced. 

(ii) For haulage of less than 75 miles : With 
the introduction of telescopic charges based 
on continuous mileage there is no justifica¬ 
tion for the levy of separate short distance 
charge as the necessary charges have 
been included in the scales prescribed for 
the first leg of the telescopic rates. The 
present extra charge for short distance is 
not therefore justified and is operating as a 
very heavy burden on such traffic. It should 
be withdrawn. 

(iii) Transhipment charge for break of 
gauge: The levy of a separate tranship¬ 
ment charge in addition to the conveyance 
charge cannot be strictly justified. The 
telescopic charges for distances are based 
taking into consideration the existing condi¬ 
tions of traffic on the railway system as a 
whole. This naturally presupposes that tran¬ 
shipment and other such business incidental 
to the conveyance on the railway system 
have been provided for. In view of this, a 
levy of a separate transhipment charge is 
not justified. The existing scale of tranship¬ 
ment charge is also heavy and should be 
reduced if it cannot be immediately 
abolished. 
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Q; 6. The present distance limit of one 
mile as a unit for charge should in practice 
be.only nominal. The minimum distance 
may be increased, say to 10 miles. 

Q; 7. There is no need for altering the 
existing minimum distance for charge of 20 
miles for goods traffic. 

Q:9&10, The present general classi¬ 
fication of goods does not radically differ 
from previous classifications. It has been 
gradually evolved over a number of years 
being modified to meet the conditions of 
traffic in this country. In view of this, the 

present classification serves, in the opinion 
of the Chamber its purpose fairly well 
subject of course to changes being made in 
the individual classifications when the 
changing economic and other conditions 
call for them. 

The present arrangement whereby a 
number of commodities has been grouped 
together is rational and may be continued. 
In fact, grouping together of commodities of 
similar “transportation characteristics’* 
renders the classification less complex and 
elaborate and is also the procedure follow¬ 
ed ,in the classifications of other foreign 
railways. 

In this connection, it may be added that 
the classification of commodities is a rough 
and ready guide for basing a system of rates. 
In the words of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission of U.S., “Classificationiis not an 
exact science ; nor may the rating accorded 
to particular articles be determined alone 
by the yard stick, the scales and the dollar. 
At best it is but a grouping and when the 
.approximation resulting from it is not found 
to cause the exaction of unreasonable dis¬ 
criminatory charge it will not be disturb¬ 
ed Thus, classification is largely empirical 
.and when by experience it has been found 
to serve fairly the needs of traffic* there is 
no necessity for any general revision of it, 
provided the necessary flexibility is obtained 
through the adoption and quotation of station 
to station and other concession rates to 
meet the necessity in each case. In all 
countries such exceptional rates from the 
predominant part of the rates tariffs. In the 
u.S.A. alone 85% of the traffic moves on such 
rates accounUng for over 77% of car-load 
revenue. 

Q; 13. The present uniform rate of mini¬ 
mum charge of Re. 1 for ‘smalls' need not 
be revised. It however seems reasonable 
to vary the minimum charge with regard to 
class of commodities charging a lower rate 
for lower class commodities. 

Q: 14. The minimum weight for ‘ smalls ’ 
consignments which is at present 7 seers 
may be increased. In the case of goods traffic 
it may be increased to half maund or 20 
seers. 

Q: 15. The system of a uniform rate for 
^smalls’ below a fixed maximum weight can¬ 
not be worked out unless the existing rates 
are stepped up in which case the inci¬ 
dence on lower categories of traffic or on 
commodities of small value will be greatly 
increased. Besides, this may lead to higher 
class of commodities being in many cases 
-directed into a number of consignments 
despatched as ‘smalls’ rather than as 
wagon-loads to avail of the advantage of 
lower rates. There seems to be therefore 
33 


no special reason for the adoption of this 
proposal. 

Q : 16(i) The ‘ W ’ condition has been fixed 
taking into consideration the average 
accommodation available in wagons 
and the nature of the commodities to 
be loaded in them. To ensure better 
utilisation of wagon-load, this ‘ W ’ 
condition will have to be fairly high so 
that the scope for exceeding substan¬ 
tially the ’W’ condition in actual 
working is not generally ^ much. 
Besides, the changing the ‘ W ’ condi¬ 
tion from time to time introduces a 
certain amount of uncertainty in 
regard to rates and militates against 
its simplicity. In view of this, the 
Chamber is not in favour of this sug¬ 
gestion, except in special case where 
the existing minimum is clearly found 
to be low. 

(ii) The Chamber is not in favour of 
this. Commodities moving in wagon¬ 
loads require lower rates and such 
rates must be more generally made 
available in the interests of traffic. 

(iii) Quoting a reduced rate for quanti¬ 
ties loaded beyond the minimum 
fixed is a measure that may be tried 
as it will encourage better loading 
and fuller utilisation of the wagon 
space on the part of consignors. 
A procedure like this used to be in 
force on Indian Railways prior to the 
war-time. It is also in force on some 
foreign railways. 

Another suggestion that the Chamber has 
to make in this connection is that wagon- 
load rates may be made more generally 
applicable to ‘composite loading’ i.e. loading 
by two or three different consignors or 
booking of different commodities falling 
under the same wagon schedule, 

Q: 17. It is no doubt feasible to have 
‘train load rates’ as a feature of the railway 
freight structure in addition to the existing 
types of freight rates. It may however be 
added that in the present state of economic 
development in the country, the prospects 
of there being large number of consignors 
availing of these rates are very limited. This 
maybe availed of only by very large indus¬ 
tries like the Iron and Steel Works, Fertilizer 
factories etc^ which get their raw materials 
in train loads from distances. The volume 
of this traffic compared to the total volume 
being small, it would not seem necessary to 
introduce the special ‘train load rates in 
addition to the existing type of rates as a 
genera) measure. The requirements of 
particular industries can be met by the 
extended application of special ‘train load 
rates’when required. 

Q : 18. In thq view of the Chamber, it is re¬ 
asonable that there should be additional 
charges for special e.xpress goods services. 
It is however very necessary that the in¬ 
creased charges should be small and should 
not in any case exceed the actual extra 
expenditure necessitated by the system of 
express goods services. This should not be 
availed of as another source of augmenting 
revenue over and above the actual expenses 
npeded for this. 

Q: 21. (a) The Chamber does not agree 
that the o'. erall charges for short distance 
traffic are generally unremunerative but 



only comparatively less remunerative than 
‘long distance traffic.’ 

With regard to suggestion that such traffic 
may be carried by alternative modes of 
transport, the following points require con¬ 
sideration :— 

In the present stage of development of 
road motor and water transport in this 
country there are not, strictly speaking, 
suitable alternative modes of transport. 
These transport agencies have not deve- 
loped to the extent necessary to meet the 
needs of traffic in a regular and efficient 
manner. Secondly, unless a proper co¬ 
ordinated system of transport has been 
brought into existence, with through rates 
and arrangement for interchange, the 
allocation of some categories of short 
distance traffic exclusively to other modes 
of transport on the basis of distance is not 
practicable. 

The principle, however is a sound one and 
necessary steps to bring it into force and 
introduce a co-ordinated system of trans¬ 
port is one of the urgent requirements of 
our country. It may also be added that move¬ 
ment of short distance traffic on other 
modes of transport would require suitable 
machinery to ensure that rates quoted 
therein are reasonable and such as the 
traffic can bear and that this diversion will 
not mean restricted or uncertain facilities 
on increases or enhancement in rates etc. 
'Ffiere should also be, as is the growing prac¬ 
tice in Europe and America, dual-purpose 
equipment to facilitate transfer in bulk of 
traffic between railways and road transport. 
There should also be through booking of 
traffic between railways and road transport. 
There should also bo through booking of 
traffic between different means of transport 
for a through rate. Without these facilities, 
there is no possibility of diverting ‘short 
distance’ traffic to roads or other means of 
transport without inconvenience and hard¬ 
ship to existing trade and commerce. 

(b) If a properly regulated system of 
co-ordinated transport is introduced, special 
categories of traffic may be exclusively 
allotted to particular modes of transport 
best suited to render efficient and economi¬ 
cal service in that sphere. In the limited 
sphere in which it is permissible to carry 
traffic by more than one means of transport, 
freight rates may be adjusted as suggested, 
subject to the condition that the existing 
rates are not increased thereby. 

(c) A similar policy is all the more 
necessary in the case of coastal shipping. 
It is a well-known fact that at present Rail¬ 
ways are unable to handle the volume 
of traffic offering and one of the effective 
means of increasing the transport capacity 
would be to avail to the fullest extent of the 
facility of coastal shipping. There is great 
scope for this particularly as coastal vessels 
could be provided at less cost and more 
quickly than new railways. It is the opinion 
of this Chamber that, at present, the poten¬ 
tialities of moving traffic by the coastal stea¬ 
mers have not been explored to the full ex¬ 
tent possible and availed of. It should be a 
policy of the railways to encourage co-ordi¬ 
nated movement of traffic on coastal 
steamers subject to the condition the rates 
are not increased on such traffic. 


Q: 28. In the case of essential commodi¬ 
ties needed in different parts Of the country, 
those regions situated at long distances 
have to pay a high freight and are thus at a. 
disadvantage. The formation of a freight 
pool in respect of such commodities will no¬ 
doubt be a great advantage to the manufac¬ 
turing and other industries situated at long, 
distances. The Chamber feels that a begin¬ 
ning may be made by setting up of such 
pools in respect of one or two essential 
commodities. Whether the traffic moving, 
over a minimum distance should be exclud¬ 
ed from the freight pool, when formed, de¬ 
pends on the commodities selected, the 
proportion of this traffic to the total volume 
of traffic in the commodity and other such 
condition. If the short distance traffic forms 
comparatively a large proportion, it should 
not be excluded. 

The Chamber suggests that a beginning 
may be made with setting up a freight pool 
for coal, iron and steel in the first instance. 
In the beginning, a pilot scheme may be 
worked out. Coal is essential fuel required 
for industries. Industries situated in South 
India and other places away from the col¬ 
lieries have now to pay a disproportionately 
heavy freight. A coal freight pool has advan¬ 
tages in working in that the consignors are 
limited in number, and Government owns 
some of the collieries. The Chamber sug¬ 
gests that the pool should, be worked by a 
small Board consisting of the Railways, the 
industries concerned and in appropriate 
Government Agency. This Board should, 
work under rules statutory or otherwise 
fixed for them. The pool will of course be 
operated by a permanent staff necessary 
for it and guided by the policy and rules 
prescribed by the Board. 

Q: 27. The Mysore Iron & Steel Works, 
Bhadravati and The Mysore Sugar Factory 
at Mandya are two major industrial con¬ 
cerns in Mysore which get raw materials 
from short distances on railways, though in 
the former case large area is served' 
by their own steam tramways. These two 
factories have represented that, the rates 
given for ‘short distance’ charges, for trans' 
orl of their raw materials now are very 
igh and that due consideration has apt been 
given to their request for reduced rates. 
This request of these factories seems reason¬ 
able and is a matter that requires favoura¬ 
ble consideration. 

Q: 31. This raises the large question of 
railway rate policy. The freight rate policy 
of railways should, as is well-known, be 
based on the twin principles of (1) the cost 
of transport or the cost of service and (2) the 
value of service or the ability of the traffic 
to bear the charges. The rates, in the 
words of the Inter-State Commerce Com¬ 
mission, should “be so apportioned as to 
encourage the largest possible exchange of 
products between the different sections of 
the country and with foreign countries ’. In 
other words, the rates should be based on 
the principle of largest possible turn-over of 
business with minimum, profits. The rates 
should be such as will enable railways, 
under “honest, economical and efficient 
management” in. the words of Inter-State 
Commerce Commission Act, U. S- A^ to- 
earn sufficient revenues to cover working 
expenses, depreciation charges, interest on 
capital and yield in addition Ur a fair 
return. 
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If> our counlrywith its under-developed 
economy, It is necessary that the railway 
rates should be "developniental rates” Ofi a 
much larger scale than in advanced 
countries. The railways should quote 
concession rates to new industries and to 
the establishment of new ones in under¬ 
developed regions. It has been recognised 
in U. S. A. and some other - countries that 
special rates and facility to encourage a 
wid« dispersal of Industries in different 
parts of the country are measures which 
railways may legitimately and justifiably 
adopt. 

Q; 32. The railway freight structure should 
be utilised to assist the development 9 f 
particular industries or other econornic 
interests subject, of course, to the condition 
that there should be no “undue discrimina¬ 
tion” as defined in the Railway Act. 

The heavy railway freight is one of the big 
problems facing the mineral producers to¬ 
day- In this country, the railway freight 
varies from one part of the country to the 
other. For example, the freight paid inMadhya 
Pradesh and Vizag area is very favourable 
compared to the freight paid from the 
nearest railway station on the metre gauge 
railway in Mysore area to Madras and 
Bombay. A telescopic rate with a sliding 


scale to any poft Is wofth examirrii^. 
instead, a fixed' r'ate may be levied fdt 
Manganese ore frrespectivie of the dis¬ 
tance and this wHI give the same advantage 
to all producers of the mineral rBgafdHig 
freight. 

Manganese Ore in this country is mostly 
an exportable commodity, a foreign ex¬ 
change earner- The intention of the Govern¬ 
ment also fS to encourage exports. But in 
the international field, there are powerful 
rivals to us like Russia and Brazil. There¬ 
fore, the position of the mine-owners who 
produce the ore at great risk and expense 
to himself should be strengthened by so- 
means. There are several ways of doing all 
and one of them a very important one is 
reduction in freightto enable him to com¬ 
pete with producers of other countries in 
the international field. 

The cost of production at Pitsmouth as also 
F.O.R. forwarding and other costs from mine 
to mine, will vary according tO' the distance 
between the mine head and' the railhead as 
also the quantity of ore won. For purposes 
of costing 6,000 tons per year is the least 
economical. 

The following figures give an idea of the 
cost of production in Mysore area :— 


Working cost per ton of Manganese at Pitsmouth in Mpsore dtect. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

12 men ait RSi 1-8-0 

18 

0 

0 

15 women at Re. 0-14-0 

13 

2 

0 

Explosives 

4 

0 

0 

Chipping and Sorting charges 

6 

0 

0 

Total cost of production at Pitsmouth 

40 

2 

0 


Pitshead to Railway station :— 

!f it is within a radius of li miles, it will be Rs. 21 per load of 4 toils dr Rs. 6-4-0 pet ton. 

Rs. a- p. 


5 4 0 

Loading & unloading charges 0 12 0 

Average stacking rent 0 8 0 

Travelling, Supervision & over rate charges, analysis, 

and sampling 5 0 0 

Royalty, deadrent 6 0 0 


16- 8 0 


If the unitage is increased to the Railway Station, the cost win go still higher. 


In Mysore State, the average grade is mostly 38%, 40% and 44% for export. In one or two mines, it! 
may be 40 to 60^i, but this is negligible. Taking 40/44% as the average quality the iost F. 0. R. Nittur or 
Bimgalore per ton is 

AS) a. p. 

W 10 0 

Railway freight 18 0 0 

Port and other charges 7 8i 0 

8 ^ 2 0 


and'for Chitaldrug and areas, the expenses will be more. 



Q: 33. As stated above,, the Railways will 
h^ve to give special inducement for the 
development of industri^Sj and other econo-' 
mic activities in areas or regions which are 
at present under-developed. This Itself is in 
the larger interests of the railway itself from 
a long range point of view as the develop¬ 
ment of traffic on all its sections will result 
not only in increased traffic but in a more 
equitable distribution of it with beneficent 
effects on the operation costs. In case of 
industries to be newly started all reasonable 
concessions in rates may be given subject 
to the proviso of ‘‘undue discrimination” 
or prejudice to existing industries. 

It is difficult to state categorically to what 
industries this special concessions should 
be given. It depends on the nature of the 
industries to be started, the area where it is 
proposed to be started, its necessity, pros¬ 
pects of the industry becoming a paying 
concern in the near future and various 
other operational considerations. In a plan¬ 
ned economy:however it should be presum¬ 
ed that the distribution and the location of 
industries would have been fixed taking into 
consideration the above mentioned condi¬ 
tions. In these cases it will be necessary to 
draw a line between industries to which 
special railway inducement will have to be 
given or those which, being in the nature of 
developmental project not likely to pay for 
an appreciable time, will have to receive 
other kinds of encouragement for their 
establishment and operation from State or 
Central funds. 

Q:34. Charging inflated mileage on new 
lines in which traffic, is li^t has not been 
found by experience to be a practicable 
proposition. The fact that a new line runs 
in a territory which cannot support it shows 
that it is economically not sufficiently deve¬ 
loped and that traffic offering is therefore 
limited. Charging inflated rates will further 
limit the volume of traffic and with the reper¬ 
cussions on railway revenue. 

In this connection, it may also be stated 
that due to the great changes. that have 
occurred in the realm of transport, rail¬ 
ways are not the only means of fast inland 
transport. Motor transport especially with 
the technological developments that have 
taken place is capable of providing equal, or 
in some cases, even greater facilities than 
railways particularly for short distance traffic 
and in areas of light traffic. A co-ordinated 
system of transport with necessary equip¬ 
ment and facilities for exchange and through 
booking between different modes of trans¬ 
port will obviate the necessity for construc¬ 
tion of unremunerative railways in re'^ions 
of light traffic. 

Q: 47. The small agriculturist has no 
doubt great difficulty in disposing of the 
prodi^ce by rail, ^ '^nir npt be practicable 
to make available special rates for consign¬ 
ments booked as ‘smalls’. 1716 railways can, 
no doubt, help them by providing more Ware¬ 
house facilities for temporary storage of 
produce, but the real solution of the problem 
lies in developing a suitable marketing orga¬ 
nisation on co-operative or other lines. When 
this is done, it will be possible for agricultural 
produce to be booked in wagon-loads thus 
getting the advantages of wagon-load rates 
without unduly affecting railways. In such 
cases all facilities and concessions should be 


given to enable the association or co^-opera- 
tives to consolidate small consignments into 
wagon-loads and book them as such, 

Part II. 

Q : 1, 8, 9, 10 & 11. The railway risk rates 
are not uniform and vary considerably with 
different classes of commodities. This want 
of uniformity is inconvenient and operates 
to the disadvantage of traders. It should 
also be added that whenever there is an 
alternative owners risk rate, the dice Is so 
to say, loaded heavily against the consignor. 
The tendency on the part of railways and 
railway staff is to place a premium on the 
booking of commodities on O. R. to escape 
the liability for loss, damage etc. In cases 
where O.R, rates are allowed, the difference 
between the Railway and owners’ risk rates 
is large and such as to induce the consig¬ 
nors to book at O. R. rates. This has been 
to a large extent responsible for the heavy 
claims and the dishonest practices on the 
part of staff. Tho difference between 
actual railway and owners risk rates does 
not seem to be based on any intelligible 
principle. It should normally only be such as 
to cover the extra risk involved in transpor¬ 
tation. In the words of Wedgewood Com¬ 
mittee. ‘the difference must fairly reflect the 
amount of risk involved.” They also express¬ 
ed the view that ‘‘the Indian trader has 
some claim for consideration in this matter 
and that the railways could meet his wishes 
without serious sacrifice of revenue." Des¬ 
pite the changes made subsequently the 
position has not much improved. The fac¬ 
tor of risk is one that can be fairly apprised 
exactly. In the words of the Federal Co-or¬ 
dinator of Transportation U. S„ “It ought 
to be treated for what it is insurance against 
risks incident to transportation. This can be 
accomplished in one or perhaps a combina¬ 
tion of two methods. It can be ignored and 
treated as a common overhead of all trans¬ 
portation or it can be separated from the 
transportation rates and priced separately 
as an insurance premium is priced.” 

The Chamber urges that the difference 
between owners’ and railway risk should bo 
based on this principle and should thus 
bear a much closer relation to the actual 
risks involved than the rates at present do. 
It will be seen that at present the railway 
risk rates are very heavy and are some¬ 
times as much as 20-25 per cent higher than 
owners’ risk rates. As an instance may be 
quoted : The rate on coal which is at R.R. 
is 20 per cent, higher than O.R rate. No doubt 
this high rale has been fixed on account of 
the liability ofcoal, mostly carried in opens, to 
pilferage etc. It is the duty of the railways 
to make necessary arrangements to see that 
such pilferage does not occur. What the 
railways have now done is to pass on the 
whole burden on r.he consignor by a heavy 
charge and this seems indefensible. The 
suggestion therefore is that owner’s risk 
rate should continue and should be available 
for booking commodities for which railway 
risk rates are available at present. But the 
difference in rates should not be more than 
what is required to cover tho insurance 
risks that should normally be involved in the 
transportation of particular commodities. 

Q: 4. Compensation Claims: There has been 
an enormously heavy increase in Ih.i?,, pay¬ 
ment of compensation claims by railway 
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since the last war.The amount paid during the 
latest year reported viz. 1953-54 is nearly 
Rs. 2’9 crores against over Rs. 34,000 paid 
during the two pre-war years. Though the 
amount paid has been decreasing from the 
peak figure Rs. 4 08 crores in 1949-50 which 
was about 95 times over what was paid in 
1938-39, the decrease has comparatively 
been slight. The claims figures have been 
remaining at a steadily high level. 

PART II. 

Q:12. The Chamber is not in favour of 
this suggestion. The result of the adoption 
of a system like this may be that pressure 
will be brought to bear on consignors to 
contract railways out of risks which should 
be their normal and legitimate responsibility. 
In this connection reference may be made 
to Sec. 20ui) of the Inter-state Commerce 
Act of U. S. A, which specifically lays down 
that a railroad shall be liable to the holder 
of a receipt for full actual loss, damage or 
injury to property caused by it and that ‘‘no 
contract receipt rule, regulation or other 
limitation of any character whatsoever shall 

exempt such.railroad from the liability 

hereby imposed." Our system is different 
and allows railways to contract out of their 
liabilities to some e.xtent. The scope of this, 
already wide should not be extended. 

Q: 13. The Chamber is of the opinion that 
relaxation in packing conditions should be 
allowed only to the extent that is absolutely 
consistent with safety. 

Q:18(a)&(b). According to the present 
Railway Act. the responsibility of railway 
administration in India for loss, destruction 
or deterioration of consignments and animals 
delivered to them for carriage is that of a 
bailee as provided for under the Contract 
Act of 1872. In some foreign countries also, 
the responsibility of railway is somewhat 
analogous. 

In U.K. however, the railways being com¬ 
mon carriers, have virtually become 
insurers of goods carried by them. A mea¬ 
sure like this would be no doubt a great faci¬ 
lity and advantage to the traders and to the 
commercial community at large in our coun¬ 
try. If in the present conditions of opera¬ 
tions with inadequate staff wrong practices 
which have almost become traditional, pre¬ 
vailing corruption, want of adequate techno¬ 
logical efficiency in handling goods etc. the 
railways have to become common carriers, 
their financial liabilities would be immense. 
This cannot but have serious and adverse ' 
repercussions on railway finance and on 
rates. Under the present circumstances, 
the Chamber does not consider it practica¬ 
ble for the railways to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of a common carrier, however desir¬ 
able it may be on other grounds. The 
Chamber however suggests that it should be 
the aim of the railway to set their house in 
order and create conditions favourable to 
the assumption of additional responsibilities, 
more than that of a bailee. This should be 
done as expeditiously as possible and per¬ 
haps a time limit should be fixed for it. Till 
then the existing responsibility alone will 
have to continue. The Chamber, however, 
feelsthat if honesty of staff and efficiency in 
handling and transport is attained, facilities 
for private insurance of goods will be greater 
and more adequate and the public demand 
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for railways assuming greater responsibili¬ 
ties will not be so insistent. 

Q: 21. From the detailed figures given 
above and from Chapter 7 of the Report of 
the Railway Corruption Enquiry Committee 
as also from reports of the several officers 
deputed by the Railway Board for the pur¬ 
pose, it will be seen that the position in 
regard to payment of compensation claims 
is very serious and urgent. Effective mea¬ 
sures are necessary in the interests of the 
commercial public and trade to reduce the 
amount of loss, damage, theft and pilferage of 
goods on railways. Most of the reports 
referred to above make it clear that more 
than 80 percent, of theft, pilferage, loss etc. 
is due to negligence or misconduct on the 
part of the Railway. 

It may also be stated in this connection 
that the traders and consignors are put into 
considerable difficulty in the matter of pre¬ 
ferring their claims and having their damages 
assessed. The Railway staff even including 
Inspectors and others, place many unjustifi¬ 
able obstacles in the way and great 
difficulty is experienced in getting loss or 
deficiencies duly surveyed and assessed. 
There is also enormous time taken in settling 
the claims. 

In the interest of securing the goodwill and 
confidence of the commercial community at 
large and also in the interest of trade and 
commerce, it is very necessary that suitable 
machinery should be established to prevent 
the large scale pilferage and thefts and 
damage. Facilities should also be provided 
for quick assessment of loss and the survey 
of losses. In this connection the recom¬ 
mendation made by the Railway Corruption 
Enquiry Committee in para 141 of tlieir 
Report for setting up a suitable machinery 
for ad hoc arbitration in cases where the 
assessment of damage or loss by railway 
officials is not accepted should be imple¬ 
mented as early as possible by the 
railways. 

Another recommendation of this Commit¬ 
tee for ‘ linking up the freight structure with 
transit time ’ (para 143) also deserves 
serious consideration, arid early implemen¬ 
tation. Their suggestion is that the contract 
for carriage of goods should have a condi¬ 
tion that delivery should take place within a 
certain period of time, this being based on 
the normal transport time with a reasonable 
allowance over that and customers paying 
their normal fare should get delivery of 
goods within the prescribed time but not 
exceeding a certain percentage of time to- 
be fixed. This measure will fix responsibi¬ 
lity on the railways for seeing that the con¬ 
signments are delivered in a reasonable 
time based on the normal operations and 
that undue detention and delay are avoided. 
The Chamber strongly urges the importance 
of adopting the above suggestions particu¬ 
larly those for arbitration in regard to- 
assessment of damage, the transit time and 
quicker settlement of claims. 

PART III. 

Q: 1. (a) The functions and powers of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal under sections 
41 and 42 of the l.R. Act are not sufficiently 
wide and fall short of those given to the 
Transport Tribunal in U.K. or the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission in U.S.A. in rates 
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matters. Theii power should be enlarged to 
include reasonableness of terminal and 
other incidental charges, risk conditions and 
risk rates. 

(b) The responsibilities of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Rates Tribunal in regard to the revenue 
of railways is different from that of other 
bodies in U.S.A. and U.K. referred to above. 
There they have the statutory duty cast on 
them of fi.\'ing rates that would enable the 
railways to earn standard or adequate 
revenue. In the absence of this financial 
responsibility on the part of our Rates 
Tribunal it does not seem necessary or 
advisable to entrust the Tribunal with 
powers to initiate investigations in regard to 
freight rates. 

(c) The Chamber does not recommend 
the restriction or narrowing down of the 
powers of the Tribunal but on the other hand 
suggests widening the scope of its functions. 

Q: 2. The position in this regard as it 
stands, is fairly satisfactory and may be 
allowed to continue. The provisions of this 
section guards the interests both of the 
railway revenue and of the public, as limited 
by the present set-up of Railways. The 
Railways cannot have the power to raise the 
classification of any particular commodity. 
If. in the interests of railway or for other valid 
reasons, the railways feel the necessity to 
•upgrade the classification of a particular 
•commodity, they have to convince the 
Tribunal, who will no doubt give the decision 
•after hearing the parties likely to be affected. 
Railways trying to overcome the difficulty 
by such methods as upgrading the classifi¬ 
cation of all commodities in a particular 
class, a possibility suggested in the ques¬ 
tionnaire, will be an attempt at circumvent¬ 
ing the provisions of the law and will be 
against the spirit of the section and thus 
indefensible. 

Q: 3. For reasons mentioned above, the 
Chamber is definitely against the suggestion 
contained in this question. The onus of pro¬ 
ving that higher classification has to be made 
for a particular commodity is necessarily on 
the railways. This should not be shifted on 
to the trade or commerce as it will be impos¬ 
ing an unfair burden on them. 

Q: 4, 5 & 6. The Chamber wishes bo make 
certain suggestions generally in regard to 
rules of procedure and practice before the 
Railway Rates Tribunal. The cases before the 
Railway Rates Tribunal are being conducted 
as though they were legal cases with all 
legal formalities being strictly observed. 4'he 
proceedings have become purely formal 
and legal as in a court of law. The Chamber 
feels that this is not the procedure that 
should be followed by the Railway Rates 
Tribunal in adjudicating cases. 

In this connection reference may be made 
to the practice in U.S. and U K. In the U.K. 
the proceedings are said to be very informal 
and purely technical objections are not en¬ 
couraged. The rules of the Tribunal are not 
formal and in fact one of the rules provides 
that "no proceedings before the court shall 
be defeated by any formal objection.” It is 
stated that long speeches from counsels are 
discouraged. The briefing of special coun¬ 
sels is stated to be rather unusual. The same 
is more or less the case in regard to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with refer¬ 
ence to the rates questions before themi 


The Commission there is empowered to con- 
duct its proceedings in a manner as will best 
“conduce to the ends of justice". The result 
has been that the Commission has not felt 
bound by technical rules of procedure. It 
does not regard itself as a Court. It is stated 
that it puts liberal constructions on plead¬ 
ings before it to help the cause of justice. In 
fact, the Commission has itself stated "Tech¬ 
nicalities will not bo permitted to defeat the 
end of justice. Hence we are not over exact¬ 
ing with respect to form. nature of 
pleadings.” The first reform needed there¬ 
fore is a simplification of the procedure. 

Secondly the procedure and machinery 
for hearing cases may also be changed. In 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission in 
U.S.A. complaints pertaining to rates are in 
the first instance heard by an examiner, an 
official of the Commission. He tries to elicit 
all information necessary for the adjudica¬ 
tion of issues raised and submits over his 
signature a Report on the complaint con¬ 
taining a statement of issues, facts and find¬ 
ings which he thinks the Committee should 
make. This is preliminary report against 
which parties can appeal to the Commission. 
The examiner is very informal and tries to 
understand the points on both sides without 
going into legal technicalities and procedure, 
A procedure analogous to it may with 
advantage be adopted by our Railway Rates 
Tribunals 

It is a fact as judged by the few cases that 
have come up before the Railway Rates 
Tribunal that there is great delay in their 
adjudication. The rules made by the Indian 
Railways Rates Tribunal no doubt prescribe 
time limits within which answers to the 
complaints and replies of the complaints 
etc., should be preferred. Rut it has been 
found that in some cases the time limit is 
not adhered to and the Tribunal has to allow 
e.xtension of time. A simplification of the 
procedure as well as strict adherence to the 
time limit save in exceptionally unavoidable 
cases, should go some way to eliminate the 
delay that is now occurring. 

It is a fact tliat the actual cost to the 
parties is very high. It has been stated that 
the cost runs in many cases from 20 to 80 
thousand rupees, and the Railway Board 
seems also to have agreed with this view. 
The main reason for the increased cost is 
that the legal aspect of the rates is unduly 
emphasised and that complaints before 
the Rates Tribunal are as already stated 
treated like regular cases and proceedings 
conducted with all paraphernalia and legal 
formalities leading to highly paid counsels 
being engaged. 

The Cliamber suggests the following to 
remedy this state of affairs:— 

(1) Simplification of the procedure as al¬ 
ready stated above with a preliminar.y 
investigation. 

(2) The Tribunal should also encourage 
as far as possible private parties appearing 
through their own accredited representa¬ 
tives. The rules as they stand no doubt 
provide for this but the entertainment of'the 
services of highly paid legal practitioners by 
one party leads to similar action on the part 
of other with the result that cases are 
prolonged and cost increased. The Chamber 
would suggest the adoption of a Irule 
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analogous to that of cases before the labour 
Tribunals according to which appointment ot 
• a Counsel by the Railway, in cases where the 
complainant does not engage a counsel 
but sends a representative, should only be 
subject to the agreement of the complained. 

(3) The Chamber would also suggest the 
Rates Tribunal following a procedure some¬ 
what analogous to that of the Inter btate 
Commerce Commission in regard to the 
persons who could appear before fo 
conduct cases. It may enroll suitable 
persons for this purpose who need not 
necessarily be legal practitioners. It may 
have a panel of counsels authorised to 
appear who need not necessarily be 
lawyers but are otherwise in its opinion 
competent with their commercial and busi¬ 
ness knowledge to appear and conduct 
such cases. 

Q- 8. According to sub-clause 3 of 
Section 34 of the l.R. (Second Amendlment) 
Act, the qualifications prescrit^d for 
appointment as a member of the Tribunal 
are that the person should be or should have 
been qualified for appointment as a judge 
of a High Court. This has restricted the 
membership to lawyers and judges- The 
Chamber suggests the qualificatioris for 
membership should bo changed. I he 1 rr 
bunal may consist, like the Transport 1 ri- 
bunal of U.K. of a person who is or hasbqen 
a High Court Judge while one of the other 
members should be acquainted with the 
working and economics of Railway transport 
-and the third, a representative of business 
commercial interests. The last two mem¬ 
bers should not be those actively conceded 
with railways or commercial concerns. This 
would enable the necessary knowledge of 
railways and business being impartially 
represented on the Tribunal. The present 
requirements of the statute restricting the 
membership to persons with legal qualifica¬ 
tions has been one of the causes which has 
tended to make the atmosphere of the whole 
Tribunal purely legal. Besides, the Tribunal 
does not have the detailed knowledge regard¬ 
ing railway and commercial matters neces¬ 
sary to adjudge the complaints. No doubt, 
the existing provision for appointing asses¬ 
sors is supposed to meet this requirernent. 
This arrangement is not satisfactory and the 
position of assessors is such as cannot en¬ 
sure due and adequate consideration being 
given to the railway and commercial aspects 
of the question at the formative and subse¬ 
quent stage of adjudication. This is also 
necessary to command the confidence of 
the trading community and railways. 

Q; 9. The Chamber does not suggest 
any increase in the proposed number of 
members of the Tribunal. In this connec¬ 
tion, however, the Chamber wishes to bring 
it to’tfie notice of the Committee that the 
Tribunal does not seem to have sufficient 
work. The maintenance of a Tribunal with 
permanent members is costly and is not 
justified by the volume of work before the 
Tribunal. In view of this, the Chamber 
suggests that only one member, a legal mem¬ 
ber may bo appointed as a permanent 
member of the Tribunal on the basis of 
retaining fees with necessary staff while the 
•other members may be appointed ad hoc for 
■oach case. This will to a large extent reduce 
ithe unnecessary expenditure now incurred. 


Q: 10. The existing system of associating 
assessors with the Tribunal does not fully 
serve the purpose intended. The relevant 
provisions of the English Act, 1921, may be 
considered in this connection. There are 
two panels, one to be called the Traders 
panel nominated by the Minister of Tranport 
after taking ladvice of the Trade Associations, 
Federations, Chambers of Commerce and 
Agriculture and the other, the Railway panel 
to be nominated by the Minister himself 
after taking advice of the railway company 
Association, Whenever required by the 
parties or whenever the permanent mem¬ 
bers think fit in their discretion to do so, the 
Tribunal for hearing cases may be increased 
by addition of two members, one from 
each of the panels. These panel members 
have a vote on every question but cannot 
deliver judgment in public. This ensures 
that the position and views of the commer¬ 
cial and railway interests adequately repre¬ 
sented on the Tribunal itself, is further 
augmented iii cases where such know¬ 
ledge is considered all the more necessary 
by the parties or the Tribunal. The changing 
of the composition of the permanent Tri¬ 
bunal with a procedure similar to the one 
mentioned here may with advantage be 
adopted here. 

Q ; 11. The Chamber is not in favour of 
the appointment of an independent body 
having power of fixing freight rates and deal' 
ing with the complaints arising therefrom. 
As already stated, in the present set-up of 
our railway, the working of such a procedure 
is not practicable, unless that body is also 
vested with responsibilities for railway reve¬ 
nue somewhat analogous to that of transport 
Tribunal of U.K. or Inter-state Commerce 
Commission of U.S. The legitimate powers 
of control over budget now exercised by 
Parliament cannot be reconciled with 
powers proposed to be given to one or the 
other of the bodies in this question unless 
their powers and scope are enlarged and 
-^e duty of ensuring adequate revenues 
mentioned above is statutorily cast on 
them. The Chamber is not in favour of this. 

Q: 12. The fact of our Railways being 
Oovernment undertakings, functioning un¬ 
der Parliamentary control, does not do 
away with the necessity for a quasi-judi¬ 
cial body like the suggested Railway Rates 
Tribunal for adjudication of disputes regard¬ 
ing freight rates. On the other hand, it makes 
the necessity all the greater. The fact that 
Government is operating the railways under 
parliamentary control does not mean that 
the large area of discretion allowed to rail¬ 
ways in -the quotation of rates and cognate 
matters in the day-to-day operation is or 
can be under effective parliamentary con¬ 
trol. If an independent 'Tribunal like this 
does not exist, it will be open to the Govern¬ 
ment to increase rates etc. purely from tjieir 
own point of view. There is always the 
tendency for Government department to 
look at a question solely from their own 
point of view and of their finances without 
adequate regard to the requirements of 
commerce and industry, and its effects on 
general public. 'The aggrieved parlies must 
have thp means of having their complaints 
duly adjudicated. It is therefore necessary 
to continue a Rates Tribunal even when 
all railwaysare worked by Government. 



The K am atal< Cli aml>ep of Commepce, 

Huiili. 


GENERAL 

It is very difficult to answer the Question¬ 
naire in a sensible and reasonable manner 
in the absence of the requisite documents 
therein at least. 

It is highly hoped that the necessary copies 
of the Sections of the Railways Acts are 
invariably enclosed with the Questionnaire 
in future for the guidance of the members 
of the Merchants Associations. 

PART II 

Q.'ll. The present practice of despatch¬ 
ing the commodities at the owner’s risk 
rates should be continued as before. 

Q: 12. The suggestion maybe accepted. 

Q:1S. Let the present practice be con¬ 
tinued. 

Q; 16. The existing compulsory packing 
conditions in respect of those special com¬ 
modities must be insisted on in the interest 
of trade. The names of the commodities to 
which the above conditions will be extended 
cannot be indicated as 1 have no knowledge 
of these matters. 

Q: 17. (a) There is no scheme on 
planned basis for providing ware-house 
facilities at present. 

It is suggested that the Railway Depart¬ 
ment should make a provision of ware-house 
facilities for storage of goods prior to des- 

f )atch as there has already been a provision 
or the goods to be delivered. This provision 


is quite essential because the absence of 
it will cause a considerable delay and 
handicap in shifting the goods to the Rail¬ 
way premises within the allotted time for 
being loaded for despatch. 

The ware-house facilities must be restrict¬ 
ed only to the bulk of goods to be despat¬ 
ched. This will automatically put an end 
to the practice of bogus registration of 
wagons with selfish motive behind. The 
agriculturists will be put to heavy loss due 
to abnormal delay. 

(b) The ware - house must be erected bV 
the Railway department itself. 

Q : 18. The practice of carrying the goods 
as insurers instead of bailee as suggested is 
acceptable. 

Q : 19. The present system of Police 
bandobust and investigation should be con¬ 
tinued. But the honest behaviour on the 
part of all the Railway servants concerned 
is essential. Necessary steps for its 
maintenance may be adopted. 

PART III 

Q; 3. The suggestion to empower the 
Central Government to reclassify the com¬ 
modities independently must be accepted. 

Q:12. There seems to be no necessity 
of a judicial body like the Railway Rates 
Tribunal under the present system of 
Government. If this is to be continued, I 
suggest to have one representative from 
among the experienced and retired Railway- 
Officer for this region. 


RAJASTHAN 

Rajastli an Ch aml)GP of Commepce & InJusfpijv 

Jaipur Oiftj. 


GENERAL. 


The Railway authorities have classified the 
Mica in two classes as follows:— 

Mica P/23 

General classification 8. 

As under: 

Mica Crude as Mined 
Mica sheets 

Mica Blocks or splittings* 

Mica Waste 

Includes mica powder P/5 —Class 2. 


We beg to emphasise on you that the small' 
grade of mica is practically uneconomic in 
mining and selling due to abnormally low 
prices it fetches hence it should be separate¬ 
ly classified as under:— 

Mica smalt. Its packing condition may be 
imposed P/5 similar to mica powder and: 
should be in class 2 like mica powder and 
condition WL/1 should also apply. In other 
words mica (small) should be regarded as 
mica powder and should be classified and 
charged accordingly because its prices are 
too low. The mine owners do not get even 2/- 
per maund in crude form of this quality of 
mica. Whatever the prices are they are 
particularly the wages in getting the same 
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processed. On account of imposing pack¬ 
ing condition like mica powder there will be 
no complaint on the part of the Railways 
about their cost of transport for this article- 
The Railways have not to pay any claims 
whatever for this class of mica. Rajasthan 
mica industry cannot exist until and unless 


this concession in the Railway freight is 
given- 

Under the circumstances we hope you 
will please impress on the Railway Freight 
Structure Enquiry Committee about the 
necessity of classification of Mica (small) by 
Railways as above through which only the 
Rajasthan Industry can survive. 


Jaipur a am[>ep of Commerce, 
Jaipur Cifq 


PART 1-A. 


Q; 5. The Government of India and 
State Governments are laying great stress 
on giving full impetus to small industries 
as the development of these is expected 
to better the economic condition of the 
country. As the small scale industries are 
much affected adversely by such levies 
there should be no such levy in order to 
encourage small industries. 

Q: 6. Need not be raised. It does not 
seem necessary- 

Q: 10. The movement of Soapstone may 
as a matter of principle be raised to higher 
category as it is an essential commodity 
used in important industries. 

Q: 12. There should be no restriction 
according to the capacity of the wagon. 
There should, as a matter of fact, be free 
loading even for B. G. There should be 
standard weight of 800 maujids for every 
capax:ity of wagons for all the stations. 
W. L/G. rata should be applied on four 
wheeler wagon. 

Q: 28. We propose soapstone and iron 
ore to be added and we support a freight 
pool for coal, iron and steel, kerosene oil, 
petrol, cement, chemical manures and 
salt. 

Q: 24. Yes. 

Q: 25. An Agency formed of Railway 
authorities and industrialists. 

Q: 26. There should be lowest possible 
freight rate for the commodities which are 
meant for export beyond India and for those 
which are meant for consumption in indus¬ 
tries. For instance soap stone, zeera, coal, 
oils, etc. 

Q: 28. Yes—several representations had, 
been made by the Jaipur Mineral Develop¬ 


ment Syndicate Ltd., and The Udaipur 
Mineral Development Syndicate Ltd., of 
Jaipur, Rajasthan for the reduction of freight 
rates but no appreciable response was 
received from the Railway authorities 
concerned. 

Q: 29. So far this clause is concerned 
we propose the particular industry of 
soapstone, in view of its importance as an 
article of export and chief ingredient of in¬ 
dustries, for facilities of movement from 
Dausa and Bhilwara to Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

Q: 30. We fully agree to the suggestion 
in order to enable the Indian products to 
stand in the foreign market, particularly in 
case of soapstone of Jaipur, so far Rajasthan 
is concerned, as it has to compete with 
Italian talc in U.K, and U.S.A. 

Q; 32. Yes, for the transportation of soap¬ 
stone from Dausa and Bhilwara and also of 
iron ore which are the chief mineral pro¬ 
ducts of Rajasthan. 

Q: 35. Reduction in freight rates and 
facilities of quick transportation would 
naturally bring in more revenue as a result 
of enhanced and regular movement of 
goods. 

Q: 39. From Rajasthan we quote the ins¬ 
tance of soapstone, the market rate of which 
is approximately Rs. 2h per maund including 
gunny bags. For such commodities econo¬ 
mic freight rates should be fixed. 

Q; 41. Certain competitive conditions in 
the export market must be taken into consi¬ 
deration while adjusting Railway freight rates 
so that Indian products might be enabled to 
establish a market. For instance soapstone 
meets very strong competition from Italian 
French chalk. 
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TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

Cl amLcp of Commcpce, 

T pictiur. 

PART II 


Q; 17. Warehouse facilities for storage 
of goods prior to despatch and on arrival be¬ 
fore delivery. should be provided by the Rail¬ 
ways on a planned basis. 

Regarding the facility for long term storage 
the Railways need not in our opinion trouble 
themselves. 

Q: 18. The Railway’s liability should be 
that of a common carrier (which in effect, 
would make the Railways 'insurers’ of goods 
carried by them). 

The Railway should be responsible for the 
claims for compensation arising directly or 
indirectly from thefts and pilferages. 


Q; 19. In the view of this Chamber the 
Railway premises and Railway carriages 
should be guarded jointly (a) by the “Watch 
and Ward” of the Railway (b) by the ordinary 
police constables of the State and (c) by 
the Armed Reserve. And above all there 
should be a systematic rotation of these 
guards in such a way that they do not stick 
to one place nor from one and the same 
party. We strongly feel that the inalertness 
of the watch ward staff is the only reason 
for the high figures of pilferage and theft. 

This Chamber is of the view that Railways 
should accept goods for transport at Railway 
Risk Rates only. There should not be any 
“Owners Risk”. 


UTTAR PRADESH 

Upper India Cliamtep of Commepce, 

Kanpup. 


GENERAL 

The interests of national economy require 
that transport and industry should play corn- 
plementary roles. Large organised indus¬ 
tries require availability of easy and cheap 
transport of raw materials to the factory sites 
and of finished products from the factory to 
the markets. Any disturbance in this regular 
flow causes a national loss. Conversely, 
the amount of industrial activity in an area 
served by a Railway influences the financial 
results of the Railways. 

The Railway Freight Structure has far- 
reaching effects on trade, industry, and the 
Railways themselves, and requires revision 
from time to time in the light of changing 
conditions. What might be termed a dyna¬ 
mic approach to it is necessary. 

In the light of the above remarks this Cham¬ 
ber wishes to offer the following comments 


on the questionnaire issued by the Railway 
Freight Structure Enquiry Committee 

PART I-A. 

Q.' 1(a). The Goods Freight Rate Structure 
decided on in 1948 was based on the prin¬ 
ciple, “the longer the distance the higher 
the charge " but in some cases such as raw 
materials required in the Chemical Industry, 
the freight rates were increased by as much 
as 300% and above, which has had an 
adverse effect on the Chemical Industry in 
the shape of higher costs. 

With the introduction in 1948 of telescopic 
rates on the movement of goods, the special 
or preferential rates from station-to-station 
were discontinued. This has had an adverse 
effect on the movement of cotton, particu¬ 
larly for long haulage from distant places to 
textile mills in Kanpur. 

The benefit of the telescopic rates has 
largely been off-set by an upward revision 
of classification. As examples we quote in 
respect of the Chemical Industry, the follow¬ 
ing comparative rates before and after 
1948:— 


Before 1948. After 1948. 

Acid Hydrocholoric & Nitric 9 OR 10 RR 16 

Acid Sulphuric 6 OR 7 RR 14 

Alum 1 ^ 

Alumina Ferric & Sulphate 1 ♦ 

Soda Bichromate 4 RR 3 OR 9 

Sulphur 1 ® 

Bauxite I 
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Pre—1948. 


Present. 


-Alumina Sulphate Ex-Kanpur to 


Hyderabad 

Rs. a. p. 

1 6 10 

Sirpur-Kaghaanagar 

0 13 1 

Jagadhri 

0 10 10 

Poona 

0 13 6 

Hadapsar 

0 13 6 

Allahabad 

0 4 2 

Benares 

0 6 10 

Ib. 

0 11 7 

Raniganj 

0 12 6 

Ujjain 

0 8 11 

Motijheel 

0 8 4 

Sholapur 

0 14 8 

Saharanpur 

0 8 4 


(b) The introduction of the telescopic 
irates may have been generally helpful to 
Industry situated in or near the Port towns; 
shut there is no evidence that it has been help¬ 
ful to Industry situated inland and serving a 
•comparatively small geographical market. 

(c) The revisions in the Freight Struc¬ 
ture have had the general effect of placing 
inland Industries at a comparative disadvan¬ 
tage with those in or near the Port towns. 

A specific instance of loss of buisness to 
which changes in Freight Rate have contri- 
ibuted is the partial loss of the Bihar Market 
for cotton piecegoods by Kanpur Mills to mills 
situated in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Q: 2. (a) No; but see our answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 28. 

(b) While the Chamber appreciates the 
need for the Railways to earn an annual 
revenue surplus, it considers that the sur¬ 
plus may best be earned by increasing the 
activity of trade and industry, to which lower 
freight rate would be conducive. 

Q: 3. (i) Revision is necessary in some 
instances: examples are the following:— 

(1) Leather goods are finished products of 
Tanned Leather’ but both “Leather” and 
“Leather Goods” are charged at Class 12. 
There should be lower classification for. 
“Leathers N.O.C.” — say Class. 10. 

(2) “Real Leather” and “Imitation or artifi¬ 
cial Leather” are both charged for at 
Class 12. The latter cannot be of the same 
value as real leather. Hence imitation or 
artificial leather should be put in a lower 
classification. 

(3) “Boots and Shoes” are finished pro¬ 
ducts and are chargeable at Class 12. 
Boots and Shoes accessories which go into 
the manufacture of Boots and Shoes are also 
put in the same class. There should be a 
lower classification for the latter. 

(4) While “ Bark” under classification 
“Tan stuffs N.O.C. ” used in tanning Hides 
into Leather, is charged for under Class 1 


Maund 

Rs. a. p. 

2 13 11 

per 

Maund 

»• 

2 6 7 

»9 

ft 

#• 

14 4 

ft 

II 


2 11 10 


>• 

>• 

2 11 7 

4* 

>» 


0 7 8 

»• 

1* 

» 

0 12 0 

ff 

ft 

$$ 

2 0 6 

ff 

ft 

ft 

1 11 5 

• > 

ff 

*• 

17 6 

ft 

if 

t9 

0 14 6 

tt 

ft 


2 14 11 

ft 

ft 


1 3 9 

t* 

ft 


and has also a wagon schedule rate, “ Myro 
bolams” (which are nuts under the main 
heading “Tan Stuffs, etc.”, used by tanne¬ 
ries for the same purpose and imported in 
wagon loads), are similar to Bark but are 
charged at 2nd Class without any schedule 
rate for wagon loads. It is submitted that there 
is a strong case for treating Myrobolams 
as chargeable under the same category as 
Bark. 

(ii) (a) No comments. 

(b) Any adverse financial effect on 
Railway Revenues caused by the adoption of 
the foregoing suggestions would probably 
be more than off set by the planned expan¬ 
sion in the Railway Programme. 

Q: 4. The maximum rates for class rates 
should continue in favour of long distance 
traffic over 1,500 miles. 

Q: 5. (i) In view of the considerable increase 
in freights and in order to simplify ratings, it 
is suggested that the levy of a separate 
terminal charge be discontinued parti¬ 
cularly where loading and un-loading are 
done by owners, as for example at Mill- 
sidings. 

(ii) We do not favour such a levy. 

(iii) We do not favour such a levy. 

Q : 6. We favour no change. 

Changes in classification of certain chemi¬ 
cals appear to be in contravention of prin¬ 
ciples adopted in the past. 

Q: 7. The existing minimum distance for 
charge for goods traffic should be increased 
from 20 to 40 miles. 

Q; 8. The abolition of haulage charge for 
empty tank wagons to loading station is 
recommended. 

Q: 9. No comments. 

Q; 10. Generally speaking it would appear 
to be in order to say that goods of high value 
have a higher capacity to bear freight and 
should.be made to pay more so that goods 
of low value may. be carried at a low rate. 




But it does not necessarily follow that cer¬ 
tain non-essential commodities should be 
given preferential rates simply because of 
their low value, at the expense of other 
commodities which are more important to 
the country’s economy. Most of the chemi* 
cals which are considered essential and 
important from the point of view of p^ublic 
health and national economy have been 
grouped under higher classes, whereas 
certain luxury items are allowed nearly the 
same class rates as essential chemicals and 
raw materials. 

There has been an upgrading in classifica¬ 
tion of certain chemicals without regard to 
transport characteristics and selling prices, 
and apparently in contravention of princi- 
les adopted in the past. The Railway Board 
as even refused requests for the intro¬ 


duction of wagon load scales for bulk move¬ 
ment recommended by individual Railways. 
The case of Sulphate of Alumina including 
Alumina Ferric, chemicals very important 
both from the public health and industrial 
point of view, is cited below. 

These chemicals, along with the following 
others were on an equal level of classifica¬ 
tion from 1-3T9S8 to 5-7-1948, but in July 
1948 when the rate structure, was further 
revised, while WL/B wagon load scale was 
adopted for Bicarbonate of Soda, Sulphate 
of Soda, Spda crystals. Soda Ash etc., the 
same was not accorded to Sulphate of Alu¬ 
mina including Alumina Ferric and no rea¬ 
son was given for denying this wagon load 
scale for Sulphate of Alumina. Thus frorn 
1-10-1948 the classification for these chemi¬ 
cals became as follows; 


Commodity. Classification- Wagoa Load 

RR OR Scale. 

Sulphate of Alumina including Alumina Ferric 4 — 

Bic^honate of Soda ^ WL/B 

Soda Crystals or Soda Ash ^ ^ WL/B 

Sulphate of Soda ^ WL/B 


Since 1948 after the revision of the Rail¬ 
way Freight Structure the incidence of rail¬ 
way freight is heavier on cotton and. conse¬ 
quently, the mills situated in the interior of 
tne country have been placed at a disadvan¬ 
tage compared to the mills which are nearer 
to the sources of supply of this basic mate¬ 
rial. The abolition of the system of Preferen¬ 
tial Rale and the station to station rate 
bqsfuriher aggravated the position of the 
miUs on this side and we strongly recom¬ 
mend that assistance may be provided by 
any of the following methods 

(1) Revival of the Preferential Rates and 
Station to Station Rates, 

(2) Upgrading the classification of cotton 
which should be placed in class 1 or 
II because cotton is an essential 
basic raw material for the Textile 
Industry. 

(8) Subsidisation of. transport of 
cotton by a freight pool system. 
The introduction of the 
‘three-legged-rating’ system recently 
has increased the incidence of 
railway freight instead of providing 
any relief. The bulk of the cotton 
requirements in Kanpur are import¬ 
ed from distances within 300 to 600 
miles which means that while we are 
paying 10% extra railway freight on 
first 800 miles we are not getting 
any relief on the subsequent mileage, 
as allowed to the third leg consisting 
of distances over 600 miles, it is 
suggested that a rebate of 15% should 
be allowed on cotton in respect of 
distances over 800 miles. 

Q : 11. No comments. 

Q: 12. No change is necessary. 

Q: 13. We consider no change neces¬ 
sary^, 

Q: 14. We consider no change neces¬ 
sary. 


Q: 15. We favour the suggestion in 
principle, but consider that the classification 
adopted should not be so high as to- 
frustrate the benefits resulting from its. 
adoption. 

Q: 16. (i) In view of the expected growth 
of small and medium scale industries we do- 
not favour revising upwardsthe existing. 
“ W condition." 

(ii) For the reasons stated In 16 (i>- 
above, we do not favour the suggestion but 
if such raw materials as cotton are reclassi¬ 
fied under the preferential rate, that rate- 
should be made applicable to full wagon 
loads only. 

(iii) We recommendadoptionof this- 
proposal and consider that it would be help-^ 
ful to both railways and industry. 

It is suggested that for the better utilisation 
of wagon space, consignments from one 
consignor, meant for different consignees 
in the same station, should be accepted as a 
full wagon-load, separate R/Rs to be issued 
for the goods of each consignee. 

Q; 17. The introduction of "Train Load 
Rates" is sound in principle and where 
any industry is able to offer traffic in "Train 
Loads " special rates may be quoted, as the 
Railways will benefit both by saving in 
.shunting hours and by quicker turn round of 
wagons. 

There seems justification for the introduc- 
of ‘‘Train Load Rates " for the movement 
of row materials such as cotton, sugarcane 
and coal. 

Such an arrangement would be of parti* 
cular value to both railways and industry 
where industry concerned is of a seasonal 
nature either in production or in the demand 
for its products. 

Q: 18. It would be wrong in principle to- 
apply an additional charge for special. 
Express Goods Service. The Railways are 
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expected to deliver goods as quickly as 
possible and to endeavour continually to im¬ 
prove the services they offer. We consider 
that Express Goods Services of the type re¬ 
cently introduced by the Central Railway are 
beneficial both to industry and to the Rail¬ 
ways by bringing about better utilization of 
wagons and improving the carrying capacity 
of the Railways. 

Q: 19. Use of cranes for loading and un¬ 
loading of heavy consignments is so bene¬ 
ficial both to Railways and to industry that 
their availability should be encouraged. 

The present charges for supplying cranes 
are considered reasonable and fair to both 
parties. 

Q; 20, No comments. 

Q; 23. (a) We would not favour such a 
limitation, as this would lead to hardship. 

(b) We do not consider that an 
increase in Railway freight Rate on short 
distance traffic would be beneficial either 
to Railway or to Industry. Road transport, 
though generally more expensive, is already 
competing successfully with Rail Transport 
on short hauls, at times when traffic is 
heavier than normal. 

(c) We do notconsider an increase 
in Freight Rates for long route traffic desi¬ 
rable, particulary as such increases would 
be discriminatory. 

Q; 22. In general. Rail Freight Rates for 
short distances compare favourably with 
rates by road or inland waterways, but 
other advantages offered by road and inland 
waterways enable them frequently to 
compete successfully with the Railways. 
This applies with particular force in areas 
where road and water transport has been 
well developed. 

Q: 23. In principle we favour the introduction 
of a “Freight Pool System" for certain essen¬ 
tial commodities, particularly raw materials. 
If adopted, we consider that the suggestion 
should be implemented with caution and its 
working reviewed at frequent intervals. 

Q: 24. No comments. 

Q; 25. If such ‘ Freight Pools ’ are institut¬ 
ed. they should be administered by the Rail¬ 
ways in consultation with Government and 
Industry. 

Q; 26. We regard the constitution of the 
Freight Structure as of subordinate innport- 
ance to the increases required in the 
carrying capacity of the Railways. If the 
carrying capacity is increased to the extent 
required by the development achieved and 
contemplated, it should be possible, with 
the increase in turnover, for Railway freight 
to be lowered. 

Q: 27- No comments available. 

Q; 28. Since the introduction of teles¬ 
copic rates in 1948, there has been no pos¬ 
sibility of obtaining quotations of station-to- 
station rates or for obtaining preferential 
rates for any particular commodity on its 
own merits. 

The steep increase in freight rates of cot¬ 
ton and the withdrawal of concessional rates, 
has hit the up - country textile industry very 
hard, and there is urgent necessity for the 
36 


reintroduction of concessional rates for 
cotton. 

Listed below are a few examples drawn 
from the chemical industry where requests 
for station-to-station rates were not 
granted:— 

(a) Request dated 26th October, 1949 
for station-to-station rate for Alum ex. Kanpur 
to Bombay. Old freight Re. 0/15/8 per maund 
and the present rate of Rs.2/10/11 per maund. 

The Chief Traffic Manager, Bombay, ruled 
as under:— 

“ 1 have carefully considered your request 
for a special rate for Alum ex. Kanpur to 
Bombay and I very much regret 1 am unable 
to make any reduction in the existing rate 
for this traffic.” 

Note: Since 1948 movement of Alum ex. 
Kanpur to Bombay is very little owing to the 
increase in railway freight. 

(b) Request dated 31st October. 1949 for 
station-to-station rate on Bauxite (ores com¬ 
mon) ex Katni to Kanpur. Old freight 
Rs. 7-15-2 per ton and present freight Rs. 15/- 
per ton. Request turned down with no reason 
given. 

No/e;—This ore being a very important raw 
material for manufacturing processes 
is moving in spite of the increased 
freight because there are no other 
nearer sources of supply: but this 
does not mean that the traffic can 
bear this high freight. The cost of 
Bauxite at Katni is only Rs-10/- to 
Rs. 11/-per ton whereas the freight 
from Katni to Kanpur is Rs. 15/- per 
ton, i.e., the incidence of freight is 14 
times more than the cost of the 
goods over a distance of 280 miles. 

(c) Request made on 14th August, 1950 
for station-to-station rate on Alumina Sul¬ 
phate ex, Kanpur' to Poona- Pre-1948 
rate Re. 0-13-6 per maund and pos'-1948 
rate Rs. 2-10-5 per maund On 16th Novem¬ 
ber, 1950, the request was turned down on 
the grounds that traffic in Alumina Sulphate 
moves to stations beyond Poona at full tariff 
rates, and there is, therefore, no reason why 
the traffic cannot move to Poona likewise. 
Railways cannot encourage market competi¬ 
tion. 

Note:—Th\s traffic is completely stopped 
since 1948 whereas pre-war the 
traffic was roughly 5,000 to 6,000 
maunds per year. 

Q: 29 (i) The revision of the freight struc-' 
ture in 1948 has generally had an unfavo¬ 
urable effect on industrial development in 
the interior of the country and has encoura¬ 
ged the concentration of industry ruund the 
port towns and the sources of supply of 
raw materials. 

(ii) As trade generally follows 
industry, there has been a similar tendency 
for trade also to concentrate. 

(iii) The effect on the Cotton 
Textile Industry, the largestorganised indus¬ 
try in U.P. has been unfavourable. A strong 
case exists for the restoration of special 
or concessional station-to-station rate for 
the movement of raw cotton from the cottorv 
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growing areas to Kanpur and other centres 
in U. P. A similar result might be achieved 
by including cotton in the “Freight Pool” 
system referred to in Question 23. 

Q: 30. It is recommended that either 
station-to-station rates should be revived on 
a larger scale or the present classification 
for essential industrial raw materials and 
■other finished products be lowered. Wagon 
Joad scales should be introduced wherever 
possible. 

Liberalisation in this respect would foster 
and develop new industry and also assist the 
export trade. In this connection there is a 
strong case for the introduction of station-to- 
station rates for movement of cotton piece 
goods from inland manufacturing centres 
like Kanpur to the ports, with a view to 
assisting the export trade. 

Q: 31. See answer to Question 2(b). 

Q: 32. We do not favour the use of theRail- 
way Freight Structure to assist the develop¬ 
ment of special interests, but we recommend 
that Railway Freights be properly revised 
where they can be shown to be adversely 
affecting a particular industry. An example 
of the adverse effects they can cause is the 
decline in the export trade in Manganese 
Ore. 

_Q:_33. There should be no discrimina¬ 
tion in freight rates as between new and 
established industries ; nor discrimination as 
between industries in the Public and Private 
Sectors. 

Q: 34. We do not favour the proposal. 
The Railways are an essential public utility 
service. As long as they continue to pro¬ 
duce an overall revenue surplus, there is no 
Case for inflated mileage charges on certain 
sections. Moreover, to do so would defeat 
the object of fostering under-developed 
areas. 

Q • The object should be continually 
to reduce freight rates and to rely on 
increasing turnover for securing the desired 
revenue surplus. 


Q: 36 to 39. No comments. 

Q; 40. It is considered that the increased 
traffic expected, while involving an increase 
in certain capital expenditure and certain 
running charges, would also lead to rela¬ 
tively lower overheads. There seems to be 
no reason to suppose that increased traffic 
at current freight rates would lead to a loss 
of revenue surplus. 

Q: 41. The Railways should not hesitate 
to adjust freight rates when an export 
industry is threatened with extinction by 
reasons of the burden of freight in relation 
to prevailing prices. 

In the case of the Manganese Industry 
prices of high grade ores collapsed from 
Rs. 145/- per ton to Rs. 60/- per ton during 
1954. Had the representations of the 
industry for a lowering of freight rate been 
accepted, it would have been possible for 
the industry to quote competitive rates and 
the export market would not have been lost 
to countries such as the Belgian Congo. 

Q: 42. It seems more appropriate that 
the information be sought from the Railways. 

Q: 43. See answer to question 29. 

Q: 44. Both methods of quotation are 
used according to circumstances. 

In the Raw Cotton trade, where rates 
quoted are F.O.R. destination, the prices are 
quoted out as follows 

(a) On a quotation of Rs. 750/-/- F.O.R. 
Kanpur. 

(i) the prime cost is Rs. 720/- (say for 
Vljay Cotton). 

(ii) the railway freight is Rs. 28/9/- i.e., 
about 4%. 

(d) The relative figures for the period 
before the last war and in 1950-51 and after 
April, 1955 are as under:— 


Cotton 

emanating j 
from. 

Season 1938—39. 

Season 1950—51. 

After April 1966. 

1 Rate F.O.R. 
Kanpur. 

Railway freight 
per candy. 

Rate F.O.R. 

' Kanpur. 

Railway freight 

1 per candy. 

1 

Rate F.O.R. 
Kanpur. 

Railway freight 
per candy. 

1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P/As from 
East Punjab 
Pepstt. 

220 

17 12 

925 

23 8 

660 

26 0 

Broach 

Vijay. 



966 

28 8 

760 

29 1 

Jarilla 
from M<P. 



866 

27 3 

610 

29 0 
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In the cotton piece goods trade textile 
imanufactures in Kanpur are sold on a 
F.O.R. forwarding station basis: 

(a) Does not arise. 

(b) Average distance over which finished 
goods are hauled is 200 miles and the 
freight is approximately equal to 1% of the 
value of the finished goods. 

(c) The price of the finished goods on 
account of freight charges is 1 to 2% higher 
at the point of receipt, as compared to the 
price at the selling point. Owing to the fact 
that Kanpur Mills produce coarse and 
medium varieties of cloth used by the poorer 
section of the community, even this increase 
is substantial. 

In the Chemical Industry: 

(a) Prices are quoted both F.O.R. destina¬ 
tion and F.O. R. Forwarding Station accord¬ 
ing to the requests of buyers. 

(b) This varies from product to product 
over the same distance according to clas¬ 
sification. 

Alumina Ferric (a very important chemica/ 
for public health) IV Class-Selling value at 
forwarding station Rs. 180/- per ton. 


Kanpur to Raniganj. 

Rs. 47/- 

Kanpur to Ib. 

Rs. 54/- 

Kanpur to Howrah. 

Rs. 60/. 

Kanpur to Punalur. 

Rs. 120/- 

Kanpur to Hyderabad. 

Rs. 69/- 

Kanpur to Madras. 

Rs. 100/- 


Q: 45 to 47. No comments. 

Q:48. It is suggested that reference be 
made to the Draft Plan prepared by the 
Planning Commission, copies of which are 
not yet available to the public. 

Q : 49 to 53. As stated in answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 48 copies of the Second Five Year 
Plan have not yet been made available to 
the public. 

Q: 54. We respectfully endorse the 
undermentioned observation of the Indian 
Tariff Board in its report on the enquiry 
for protection to the Heavy Chemical Indus¬ 
try in 1928 :— 

“ A Railway is a public utility service and 
its objects must be to provide transport at 
the cheapest possible rate so that both in¬ 
dustries and agriculture may develop and 
so add to the prosperity of the country.” 

The report goes on to say :— 

“ ...Without any desire to enter into any con¬ 
troversy etc, ‘‘we think it must be pointed 
out that so long as Railways are used not 
merely as public utility services but as a 
source of profit or rather of taxation, the 
reduction of freight so necessary to the 
development of industries must be re¬ 
tarded.” 

Although these principles were enun¬ 
ciated in 1928, they hold good with Increas¬ 
ed force in 1955, particularly as the Rail¬ 
ways have been nationalised in the interim 
period. 

Q: 55, No comments. 


PART 1-B 
ANNEXURE V. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


1, To produce one pound of cloth the industry requires approximately 1.04 lbs. 
of cotton and 4.6 lbs. of coal. 


2 . 


The total 


production? of the finished goods during the following years was :— 


1939 

1948 

1958 

1954 


4,115.995,000 Yards. 
4,422.519,000 Yards. 
4,905.653,000 Yards. 
5.024,638.000 Yards. 


S- Freight rates from stations from which raw materials are obtained and to which 
-finished goods are despatched have increased by 7% to 40% since 1948 with corresponding 
increase in the prices of finished goods. There has been no appreciable change in 
the distance of haulage by rail. 


4. (a) Raw Materials — Shortest distance — Kosi Kalian 

Longest distance —Hubli 
Average distance 


216 miles. 
1128 miles. 
672 miles. 


(b) Finished products — Shortest distance — Unnao ... 11 miles. 

Longest distance—Calcutta ... 624 miles. 

Average distance ... 317 miles. 

5. Bulk of the raw materials is recieved by rail. 

6. Bulk of the cloth produced is moved out of Kanpur by rail but small quantities 
to adjoining districts are despatched by trucks. No despatches are made by river. Pro¬ 
portion of despatches by rail and road is not available. 


7. (a) Average price of raw material per maund in 1954-55—Rs. 75 0 0 
Average freight paid ... ... ., 2 12 0 

Corresponding figures for 1938-39 and 1947-48—are not available. 

(b) Present average price of finished products at manufacturing point is 
Re. 0-8-0 per yard plus excise duty and sales tax and at consuming centres 
it is higher by 1 to 2%. Corresponding figures for 193^39 and 1947-48 are 
not available. 


8. Figures not available. 



WEST BENGAL 


Bengal Mat ional diambep of Commepce, 

Oaicutta. 


GENERAL. 


The Committee are indeed glad that an 
opportunity has been given to them and to 
all others concerned for placing their views 
before a high-powered Enquiry Committee 
on the adverse effects of the existing level 
of high railway freights on trade and industry 
and on the lines along which necessary re¬ 
lief,may be given. The existing freight struc¬ 
ture came into force in 1948 as a result 
of a departmental investigation and the com¬ 
mercial community had not at the time been 
asked to express any opinion on the sub¬ 
ject. Now that the question has been re¬ 
opened, the Committee hope that it will be 
possible for the 'Enquiry Committee to 
recommend to the Government a suitable 
re-adjustment of the railway freight rates 
having due regard to the capacity of trade 
and industry to bear the burden thereof. 

In this connection, the Committee would 
like to refer to sub-para (i) of paragraph 4 of 
the Resolution of the Railway Board dated 
the 29th June 1955, which requires the 
Enquiry Committee to bear in mind the 
needs of a development economy and the 
necessity for maintaining the financial sta¬ 
bility of the Railways. The Committee of the 
Chamber agree that the freight rates policy 
of the Railways has to be determined mainly 
iDy these two considerations. For their part, 
th^y have always been of opinion that the 
Railways being one of the most important 
national assets of the country, the main¬ 
tenance of their financial sou^ndness is of 
prime importance. There can Be no ques¬ 
tion that the freight policy of the Railways has 
to be so formulated as not to involve them 
in loss and that the Railways must be in a 
position to pay a reasonable return on the 
capital invested in addition to meeting all 
their normal expenses. ' 

The Committee are at the same time of 
opinion that, subject to this over-riding con¬ 
sideration, the Railways should be able to 
offer sufficiently low freight rates for the 
movement of goods and help in the develop¬ 
ment of the country. They should not in any 
case be asked to make any additional con¬ 
tribution to the General Revenues in excess 
of what they should normally be expected 
to do in terms of the Separation Convention 
already agreed to by Parliament. 

The Committee have deemed it their duty 
to refer to this aspect of the question as 
they have a feeling that the Government 
may have at the back of their mind the possi¬ 
bility of increasing the resources of the 
Railways, irrespective of the capacity of 
trade and industry to bear the burden of 
increased freight, in order to finance the 
development schemes under the Second 
Five-Year Plan. As a matter of fact, their 
attention has been drawn to a recent Press 
Report suggesting that the Railways may be 
asked to find about Rs, 150crores for finan¬ 
cing the Second Five-Year Plan. It has been 


stated that about Rs. 100 crores out of these 
can be found by the Railways at the existing, 
level of rates and freights and that another 
Rs. 50 crores is expected to be raised by a. 
scheme of selective modifications of the rate 
and freight structure. The Committee are 
not aware as to how far this report is correct,, 
but they are somewhat surprised that such 
an estimate should have been made even 
before the Railway Freight Structure Enquiry 
Committee have even been able to examine 
the question in any detail. They have no 
doubt in their mind that trade and industry is 
not in a position now to put up with this extra, 
dose of indirect taxation in addition to the 
various other burdens which are proposed 
to be imposed on them as part of the general 
scheme of raising financial resources for the 
Second Five-Year Plan. If at all, there is a 
case for a revision downwards rather 
than for a further increase in the scales 
of charges which are already high. 

The Committee do not deny the needs of 
the development economy to which a refe¬ 
rence has been made in the Resolution of 
the Railway Board mentioned above. Even 
at present the facilities afforded by the 
Railways for the transport of goods are very 
much inadequate and the provision for 
additional transport would become all the 
more necessary with the increase in the 
tempo of development which is expected 
during the Second Five-Year Plan. At the 
same time, as the Committee have sought to 
establish in the accompanying memorand¬ 
um, the bulk of the financial burden of the 
development of Railways during the Second 
Five-Year Plan should be borne by the 
General Revenues of the Government rather 
than by the Railways themselves. The 
Committe will be glad if, in formulating their 
views, the Enquiry Committee kindly take 
into consideration this aspect of the 
question also. 

In preparing this memorandum, the Com¬ 
mittee have tried to cover as much as 
possible all the questions included in the 
Questionnaire. They would, however, like 
to point out that the Questionnaire, which i& 
very comprehensive, has raised certain 
points on which they do not feel competent 
to throw any light.' The statistical materials 
which are necessary for furnishing detailed 
answers are more readily available with 
Railway Administrations and, while the Com¬ 
mittee regret their inability to supply the 
necessary information on these questions,, 
they have no doubt that the Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee will be able to collect the same from 
more dependable sources to which they 
have direct access. 

There are a few questions which may be 
best dealt with by individual industries, and 
industrial associations only. The Committee 
have been informed by many members that 
they have submitted their views to the 
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Enquiry Committee direct and they hope 
that these will be duly taken into account by 
the Enquiry Committee. 

A few questions appear to deal with almost 
identical enquiry and the Committe have 
avoided duplication of replies by drawing 
attention to observations made elsewhere. 
Some digression has in two or three places 
been made to invite attention to matters not 
specifically covered by the Questionnaire. 
This, it is hoped, will be excused. 

The Committee would further state that 
this Chamber is mainly interested in traffic 
movements passing through Calcutta and 
other important industrial centres of West 
Bengal and the replies to the several ques¬ 
tions and the views expressed therein relate, 
generally speaking, to those questions which 
have a direct bearing on trade and industry 
in West Bengal. 


The Committee of the Chamber desire to 
impress upon the Freight Structure Enquiry 
Committee the necessity for avoiding too 
frequent changes in rates and fares in any 
case. I rade and industry get adjusted to 
certain conditions and in course of time 
even unreasonable rates are acquiesced in 
and sought to be met by economies in other 
directions. Any change in the position is, 
therefore, likely to cause dislocation and 
consequent suffering and shift of 
equilibrium. 

With these preliminary observations, the 
Committee would most earnestly request 
the Enquiry Committee to give their careful 
consideration to the observations made in 
the accompanying memorandum. Needless 
to say, they will be very glad to supply any 
further information that may be called for, 
and to depute representatives to meet the 
Enquiry Committee and discuss the matter 
further with them, if called for. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM 


The Committee of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce have great pleasure 
in submitting to the Railway Freight Structure 
Enquiry Committee a supplementary 
memorandum clarifying soma of the points 
mentioned in their replies to Part I and Part 
II of the Questionnaire, particularly in res¬ 
pect of the following three matters: 

(1) The adverse effect on trade 
resulting from diversion of traffic 
for operational reasons; 

(2) the law and practice regarding 
claims and refunds: 

and (3) subsidiary railway charges on 
account of demurrage, wharfage, 
ghat charge, ferry charge, tranship¬ 
ment charge, crane charge, siding 
charge, railway siding plot rent, 
dunnage and lashing charges, 
storage charge, and the like 

They hope that the Railway Freight 
Enquiry Committee will give their careful 
consideration to the views expressed 
herein. 

YU Diversion of Traffic : The position in 
respect of diversion of traffic by longer 
alternate route is as follows ; 

Such diversion may take place for opera¬ 
tional reasons with the knowledge of the 
consignor, who is often compelled, due to 
restrictions on the direct route, to choose 
an alternate longer route and make a decla¬ 
ration on the Forwarding Note to this effect. 
The Railway Administration claims that in 
such cases there can be no ground for 
objection since the merchant makes his own 
choice. 

In some cases again, where operational 
restrictions are imposed after the goods 
are accepted and Forwarding Notes are^ 
issued for movement via direct route, diver¬ 
sions are arranged by the Railways them¬ 
selves, on their responsibility, to avoid 
prolonged detention to wagons, and no 
additional freight for the actual movement 
by a.longer route is demanded. 

The trading community in the Calcutta 
area, however, has long been experiencing 
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great difficulty in the movement of goods to 
and from North Bengal, Assam and North 
East Bihar by the nearest or the most direct 
route via Monihari Ghat-Sakrigali Ghat, via 
Bhagalpur or via Mokamah Ghat, and they 
are very often left with no other alternative 
than to move their goods even by such 
circuitous route as via Manduadih (Banarasj^ 
and to pay higher freight to cover the addi¬ 
tional mileage. Complaints have been made 
that, as a consequence, diversio'n of trade 
is taking place from Calcutta to the U, P,. 
the M. P. and Bombay of cotton piecegoods, 
sugar, cement, iron and steel fabrications, 
chemicals, medicines, soaps, enamelwares 
and rubber goods. This has been entailing 
heavy loss on the manufacturers and the 
business community on this side of 
India. 

{2) Claims : In regard to the law and 
practice of dealing with the claims and 
refunds of Railways.the Committee would like 
to invite attention to the report of a Special 
Sub-Committee of the Eastern Railway 
Zonal Users’ Consultative Committee recom¬ 
mending certain measures for dealing 
with the matter. These recommendations 
have been made in three Parts viz. Part I— 
those which have been agreed to by the 
Eastern Railway Administration for 
implernentation and copies of which have 
been circulated to all Railways for conside¬ 
ration;— Part 11—those which have been 
referred to the Railway Board and the 
Government of India for administrative 
action and Part III—those which require' 
amendments to the Indian Railways Act and 
the Civil Procedure Code. At the meeting 
of the National Railway Users’ Consultative 
Council held on the 21st July 1956, it was 
stated on behalf of the Ministry of Railways 
that as the recommendations jn Parts II and 
III come directly or indirectly under tti© 
terms of reference of the Railway Frei^t 
Structure Enquiry Committee, it was, 
appropriate to await the recommendations 
of the Enquiry Committee in the matter. 

The Committee of the Chamber would 
accordingly invite the attention of the 
Enquiry Committee to the recommendations 
of the Sub-Committee referred to above, 
and particularly to paragraphs 38, 84, 35 
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spd 41 thereof (reproduced at the end 
or this Memorandum), 

(■?) Subsidiary Charges: As regards subsi¬ 
diary charges, the Committee desire to 
invite attention to the various aspects of 
same and the hardships experienced. 

,(o) Be: Demurrage Charges: In para 40 on 
pages 17-18 of the Report of the Railway 
Corruption Enquiry Committee, the difficul¬ 
ties caused to merchants in connection with 
the raising of demurrage charges and conse- 
<iuent opportunities for malpractices have 
been refered to. Except at large stations, 
the placement and withdrawal of wagons 
take place only once in 24 hours and yet 
the common rule imposing the time-limit of 
six hours of daylight for loading and un-load¬ 
ing of wagons is insisted upon everywhere. 
To merchants at smaller stations, where 
labour cannot be produced at short notices 
after early morning hours this insistence 
causes hardship and, in seeking to avoid 
the same, they are naturally compelled to 
offer illegal gratifications. The matter 
should receive the sympathetic considera¬ 
tion specially in view of the fact that the 
Railway Administration does not. and is not 
prepared, to keep merchants informed of 
the approximate time of the supply of emp¬ 
ties or arrival of loaded wagons. The Com¬ 
mittee do not desire any whittling down of 
efforts to maximise the utilisation of wagons 
but even so some rational approach should 
be made to prevent hardship and mal-prac' 
lices. 

It is, therefore, suggested that some flexi¬ 
bility should be permitted in regard to the 
calculation of demurrage charges which 
should be raised not from the expiry of six 
hours of day-light from time of the place¬ 
ment but from the reporting of the pilot or 
goods train engine for withdrawal of the 
empty or loaded wagon after the lapse of 
the first six hours. 

The demurrage charges at Re.-/1/- per ton 
or part of a ton per hour or part of an hour is 
based on the carrying capacity of the 
wagon made available. This causes some 
anomaly when larger capacity wagons are 
supplied for loading goods paying mininrum 
weight condition freight. Anomalies are also 
noticed when wagons, provided at tranship¬ 
ment point from Broad to Metre Gauge or 
ulce-versa, are of much higher total tonnage 
capacity than what the traffic may require. 
It is, therefore, suggested that a maximum 
ceiling should be laid on the tonnage capa¬ 
city of the wagons for the levy of demurrage 
charges; 

CbJ Be: Wharfage Charges: Unlike dem' 
murrage charges, wharfage charges are 
levied at varying rates according to the 
category of stations, allowing a free 
time of the first 24 hours. The purpose of 
such charges is to prevent prolonged occu¬ 
pation of railway goods sheds or premises 
and utilisation of terminal facilities for sto¬ 
rage of goods shutting out further traffic 
arriving or prior to despatch. The Com¬ 
mittee do not. however find any logical jus¬ 
tification either in regard to the selection of 
the stations for charging prohibitive rates or 
in the matter of the quantum of wharfage 
charges which are levied at a sliding scale 
steeply rising from about -/I/- p,er maund 
per 24 hours or part thereof to -/S/- per 
maund, irrespective of the class of goods 


and regardless of the conditions of the sto¬ 
rage in goods sheds or in open land in any 
part of the railway premises. It is often found 
that a large number of traffic, left in the open 
and for which the Railway Administration 
takes no responsibility whatever, cannot 
bear the high wharfage charges accrued, 
prolonged negotiations for remission of 
which follows and this leads to furtheraccu- 
mulation thereof and continued occupation 
of the railway spaces. 

Wharfage charges are also raised when 
there is some dispute in regard to the freight 
charge and there is delay in paying up the 
freight, although there may be no occupa¬ 
tion of railway premises or land beyond the 
free time- To avoid hardstiip to trade and 
also to ensure due collection of railway 
freight and other charges, some provision 
should be made permitting on accounts 
deposit of a lump sum against freight pay¬ 
able when the matter is under reference. 
It is also necessary that when full freight is 
collected against part delivery of a consign¬ 
ment, further freight collections on latter 
R/Rs should be kept in abeyance until the 
arrivals against subsequent consignments 
in part C 9 ver up the short delivery in the ear¬ 
lier consignment. Provision for acceptance 
of an estimated railway freight on account 
for adjustment after the arrivals of wagons 
over a period of a fortnight or a month 
would solve the difficulties to a certain 
extent. In any case, the levy of whar¬ 
fage charge which is mainly to be 
raised for non-clearance of a railway shed 
or premises should not be linked with the 
payment of railway freight and, if neces¬ 
sary, other measures should be devised 
to ensure prompt payment. 

(c) Be: Ghat Charge and Ferry Charge : 
On the plea of increased costs.these charges 
have during recent years been substan¬ 
tially raised, adding to the burden of total 
tranportation costs, and the Committee 
would request due examination of the same. 
The ghat charge on the river Ganga has 
been raised recently to 8 pies per maund 
at each end entailing thereby an addition to 
the mileage for transportation cost of the 
lowest class traffic 30 miles and Class VI 
traffic by 20 miles. The ferry charge which 
was formerly calculated on an assumed 
mileage of 21 only has also been raised to 
a distance basis of 33 miles. In other words, 
for any ghat crossing on the river Ganga, an 
additional mileage of above SO to above 60 
miles is imposed. The scope of competition 
from trading centres not requiring, ghat tran¬ 
shipment is, therefore, widened. The possi- 
bility of reducing these charges should, 
therefore, be duly examined. 

(d) Be: Transhipment Charges: Tranship¬ 
ment charges are levied at 3 pies per maund 
for all classes of goods, except liquids in bulk. 
It is understood that this rate leaves a good 
margin to the Railway in handling bulk goods, 
such as coal, ballast, lime, cement and 
■grains. 

fej Be! Terminal Charges: The Corrimit- 
tee have dealt with terminal charges in ans¬ 
wer to Question 5 of Part I-Aof the Question¬ 
naire. They would suggest that the scope 
for reducing these charges, specially where 
parties arrange the loading and unloading 
themselves* should be explored, 
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(f) -Be •• Crane Charges: The Committee 
ihave made their submission in this regard 
in reply to Question 19 of Part l-A. 

(g) Re : Siding Charges, Haulage Charge ds 
Shunting Charges • During recent years, the 
basis of levying siding charges for both 
railway and assisted sidings has been chang¬ 
ed and a rate on actual mileage’basis for 
different classes of goods has been fixed as 
from 1-4-55. This revision, has, in most cases, 
led to an increase in the quantum of siding 
charges and these should be reviewed. The 
charges for the use of private sidings based 
upon haulage charge per engine hour also 
appears at times to be too onerous and 
larger industrial undertakings have found it 
more economical to use their own loco¬ 
motives. 

Some Railway Administrations, e.g. the 
^Calcutta Port Commissioners’ Railway 
Authority, demand a ’’Shunting, charge” 
in addition to the normal freight charges 
and additional rates for C P.C. Railway sta¬ 
tions for placement of wagons at the go- 
•down siding of merchants who have 
taken out plots served by the Railway sid¬ 
ings and have built their own godowns and 
business premises thereon. Instead of a 
' ■ for such placement and 

withdrawal of wagons on the basis of engine 
hour a rate of about Rs. 2/8/- per axle as local 
shunting charge is levied and the booking 
stations, from which these sidings are ser¬ 
ved. are directed to collect the charges in 
cash separately, both for incoming and out¬ 
going wagons, and not to include them in the 
invoiced freight charge showing the same 
as an under-charge. 

Such arrangements put traders in difficult¬ 
ies, firstly because of the additional burden 
Imposed compared to consignees taking 
delivery at the station goods shed or siding 
and secondly, because such shunting char¬ 
ges separately levied cannot be realised 
from the buyer purchasing on F-O.R. terms 
nor can the same be passed on to a seller 
'*'■10 undertakes to pay freight upto the point 
or destination iand delivery, as is the prac¬ 
tice with the Sindri Fertiliser Factory. 

^he levy of such extra-service charges 
should be done away with the absorbed in 
the invoiced freight or at least collected 
along with the freight on the same money 
receipt. 


(hj Be : Dunnage and Lashing Charges: 
At a number of large stations separate costs 
are raised for the lashing and dunnage 
requirements for certain class of traffic, such 
as heavy vehicles, rollers, diesel engines, 
motor on wheels and motor cars. The Rail¬ 
way Administrations generally set up some 
outsideparties to help the consignors in this 
work. These parties make substantial pro¬ 
fit in connection with the same. The possi¬ 
bility of the Railway Administrations them¬ 
selves undertaking these services at a 
reasonable charge should, therefore, be 
examined. 

fij Re ; Railway Siding Plot Bent: The rail¬ 
way siding plots are let out to Users of the 
Railway on various considerations for mutual 
benefit and large volumes of business are 
conducted by merchants from and through 
such siding plot depots. The terms and 
conditions for the letting out of such siding 
plots and the rate of rent levied at different 
places are, however, determined on an one¬ 
sided fixation on a purely temporary basis. 
During recent years, the Railway Adminis¬ 
trations have, at the instance ot the Rail¬ 
way Board, raised the rent for railway lands 
leased out to an inordinately high level—even 
amounting about four times of the previous 
rent in a place like Calcutta and Howrah. 
All appeals and representations in this con¬ 
nection have gone in vain, and those traders 
who had invested substantial amounts of 
money in constructing suitable godownsand 
equipping the same with machineries, find 
themselves in an unenviable position. This 
matter has been agitated by members of the 
Chamber from 1950 and it is, therefore, 
requested that the basis for such rents and 
the circumstances or the limitations to the 
enhancement of the same should be re¬ 
viewed. 

in regard to the subsidiary charges. e.x- 
cepting the demurrage charges, the Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber submit that these 
should be regarded in the nature of fees 
maintaining close relation with the actual 
cost of the specific service rendered and 
there should be no attempt to make a margin 
of profit through the same. The same sub¬ 
mission applies to such other subsidiary 
charges for passenger amenties as provi¬ 
sions for retiring rooms, hotels, departmen¬ 
tal catering, porterage etc. 


Reference Item (2) of the supplementary Memorandum 
Measures to improve Claims Position 


(Extracts from the recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee of the Eastern Railway Zonal 
-Railway Users’ Consultative Committee). 

PART II 

Recommendations which should be referr¬ 
ed to ^e Railway Board and the Government 
•of India for adniinistrative action. 

X X X 

. 88. Rule 80 of the IRCA Goods Tariff 
No. 28 which, Inter alia, absolves the Rail¬ 
ways from the liability to damages in respect 


of goods not removed from the Railway pre¬ 
mises at the destination within the time 
allowed for such removal free of demurraj^e 
and wharfage should be forthwith amended. 
Such removal may not be possible for vari¬ 
ous reasons and the penalty for failure to 
remove within the free time is demurrage 
and wharfage and the question of payment 
of damage can in no way be linked up with 
the requirement to remove the goods within 
free time. 

34. At present, claims are repudiated on 
the ground that there is no '* misconduct or 



negligence ” on the part of the Railway staff. 
The decision whether there is negligence or 
misconduct is also taken by the Railway 
Administration after enquiry from the vari¬ 
ous case laws on the subject and it is found 
that the Courts also had expressed different 
opinion in different cases. In the majority of 
the cases, loss or damage to the goods has 
been accepted as prima facie proof of the 
negligence and burden of proof of absence 
of negligence has been considered to lie 
upon the Railways. It appears that Section 
72-76 of the Indian Railway Act dealing with 
the responsibility of the Railways in the matter 
of carriage of goods should be re-examin¬ 
ed for suitable amendments. In the 
meantime, the administrative instructions 
should be issued requiring that in all cases 
of repudiation of claims, on the ground that 
there was no misconduct or negligence on 
the part ot the Railway staff the repudiation 
order should be fully explanatory stating the 
reasons for which the conclusion is made 
that there was no misconduct or negligence 
of the Railway staff- 

35. There should be an Appellate 
Authority to hear appeals in all Railway 
claims cases on the lines of the Income-tax 
Appellate Tribunal. It is considered that the 
very existence of such an Authority may 
improve the settlement of claims and better 
administration. It is stated that claims may 
be repudiated for damage caused by wet 
and consignments booked and carried even 
at Owner’s Risk in cases where at the time 
of loading wagons were inspected and 
certified by the Railway staff in respect 
of water-tightness and fitnes otherwise. If no 
such certificate is found to have been issued, 
then the claims for wet damages are accept¬ 
ed. It is reported that frequently wet damages 
are due to use of leaky or defective wagons 
and also due to open sheds and godowns or 
leaks in such sheds. It is further reported 
that there are virtually no sheds in some 
places. It therefore appears that damages 
caused by use of leaky or defective wagons 
should be accepted straightaway and claims 
should not be repudiated on the ground that 
certificate of water-tightness or fitness was 
issued at the time of despatch. If the wagons 
are found to be leaky or defective at the 
destination, then it'should be accepted as 
the certificate of fitness was not a proper 
certificate. After all, such a certificate of 
fitness should mean fitness for the whole 
journey. It is also considered that the Rail¬ 
ways should not accept any consignment 
which was visibly wet and in damaged con¬ 
dition at the time of despatch and once 
consignments are accepted, claims should 
not be repudiated on the ground of these 
not getting wet in transit or for no "negli¬ 
gence or misconduct" of the Railway staff. 

X X X X 

PART III 

Recommendations which should be 
made to the Government in respect 
of amendment to Indian Railways Act 
and Civil Procedure Code. 

4G. The various Chambers of Commerce 
and representatives of business community 
have been suggesting for a long time that 
Section 77 of the Indian Railways Act in res¬ 
pect of serving notice of claims, should be 
amended. It had been stated on behalf of 
the Railways that claims are not at present 
repudiated on the ground of improper 


service of the notice if these are filed within 
the statutory limitation period of six months. 
It has been further stated that instructions 
have been issued to all advocates and law¬ 
yers employed by the Railways not to take 
the plea of improper service of notice under 
Section 77 while defending claims cases in 
courts of law. All the same, it has been 
reported that the courts have rejected claims 
on the ground of improper service of the 
notice within the limitation period. it 
appears that when the Railway Administra¬ 
tion has also issued instructions not to take 
the plea of improper service of notice. Sec¬ 
tion 77 of the Indian Railways Act should be 
suitably amended. 

In this connection it has been also sugges¬ 
ted that Section 80 of the Civil Procedure 
Code should also be amended. 

41. Sections 72—76 of the Indian Railways 
Act deal with the responsibility of the Rail¬ 
ways in the matter of goods. Section 72 
makes the Railways liable as Bailees 
under ' Section 151, 152 and 161 of 
the Indian Contracts Act, 1872. Under 
this section again, the responsibility of 
the Railways can be limited by means 
of various risk notes and other con¬ 
ditions of packing. No responsibility is virtu¬ 
ally undertaken at present for running train 
thefts. It appears that the responsibility for 
such thefts should lie with the Railways. It is- 
to be conceded that once the consignor 
hands over the goods to the Railways, the 
responsibility for the goods should lie on 
them till these are delivered to the con¬ 
signee. It is also felt that the scope for repu¬ 
diation of the thefts on ground of running 
train thefts and on similar other technical 
grounds has a deleterious effect on the com¬ 
mission of pilferage and thefts iti transit. 
According to Section 160 of the Contracts 
Act, a suit based on non-delivery is really 
based on breach of duty, but in Section 72 
of the Indian Railways Act there isno mention, 
of this Section of the Contracts Act and the 
various Court cases have also differed in 
respect of interpretation of these Sections 
of the Indian Railways Act in respect of the 
responsibility of the Railways regarding 
goods moved by them. It is therefore re¬ 
commended that Sections 72—76 of the 
Indian Railways Act should be re-examined 
forthwith for suitable amendments so that 
the responsibilities of the Railways in res¬ 
pect of carriage of goods may notbe avoided 
under cover of the present law. 

PART l-A 

Q: 1(a). Prior to 1948, Railway freight rates 
had been arrived ot after an examination of 
various aspects of different traffic handled 
over a series of years, often adjusted by 
methods of trial and error. Trade and 
industries had on their part adjusted them¬ 
selves to these conditions and the rates and 
although there were cases where they had 
complaints against high rates, the position 
on the whole was not very unsatisfactory, 
specially because there was a good deaf 
of flexibility and rates were often quoted to 
meet individual requirements. 

The immediate impact of the general 
revision of the rates structure in 1948, with 
the virtual abolition of all special rates,:was 
not, therefore, helpful to trade and industry. 
In fact, over a w.ide range of commo<iilie& 
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the rates were substantially enhanced and 
this adversely affected the normal channels 
of movement and development of industry. 
But the effects of the increase in the rates 
were for some time not very much dis¬ 
cernible as, due to the continuance of con¬ 
trols over the mov'ement. distribution and 
prices of a number of essential goods, the 
existence of a sellers’ market, and the acute 
shortage of transport generally and of rail¬ 
way wagons in particular, problems con¬ 
nected with the movement of goods were 
considered more important than those 
relating to the freight paid therefor. Though 
the commercial community had protested 
at the time against the enhancement of the 
rates, they reconciled themselves to the 
facts of the situation in view of the over^Nl 
difficulty of th6 Railways in supplying wagons 
and in arranging ar satisfactory movement 
-orgoods. In fact, normal economic forces 
could hardly come to play, and trade and 
industry had to contend against other forces 
which demanded greater effort to overcome 
than the burden of increase in freights. 

The position has, however, since changed 
considerably with an improvement in the 
wagon situation and the lifting of control on 
almost all commodities. These, together 
with the onset of a buyers’ market, have 
now made the incidence of railway freights 
a much more important factor in the prices of 
materials, whether raw or finished. 

But even when conditions were otherwise, 
there were certain sectors of trade in which 
substantial changes were caused by the 
revision of freight in 1948. As an instance, 
the Committee would mention the case of 
the mustard oil industry of West Bengal- 
There was even before 1948, considerable 
disparity between the freight rates on 
mustard seed and mustard oil, both trans- 
ported from the U. P. stations to Howrah, 
much to the detriment of the oil mill industry 
of West Bengal. It is not necessary at this 
stage to refer in detail to this case, which 
had been thoroughly examined by the Rail¬ 
way Rates Advisory Committee in case No. 
55 of 1939. This Committee had upheld the 
contention of the Bengal Oil Mills Associa¬ 
tion about the undue preference shown by 
the then East Indian Railway Administration 
in favour of the oil millers of the U.P. by 
quoting comparatively lower freight rates 
for mustard oil than for mustard seed. 

Not much relief was. however, obtained 
by the West Bengal oil mills notwithstanding 
the recommendation of the Rates Advisory 
Committee. On the top Of this, the disparity 
between the freight rates on mustard oil and 
mustard seed was further increased as a 
result of the revision of freights in 1948, 
which brought about a rise in the rates on 
mustard seed, already high as compared to 
those on oils, by 50%, as compared to an 
increase of only 9% in that on oils. 

Mention may also be made of such indus¬ 
tries, as Glass. Vanaspati, Chemicals. Med- 
cines & Pharmaceuticals, which have com¬ 
plained to the Chamber of the great burden 
of high freights as a result of the revision of 
freight rates in 1948. 

Taking up the case of the Glass Industry of 
West Bengal, for example, the Committee 
would point out that the difficulties of the 
Industry, particularly the section which 
manufactures blown glassware, have been 
accentuated not merely by the revision of 
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freight rates but by the partition of Bengal 
immediately before the revision. There has 
been an increase in the freight rates of the 
various raw materials used by the Industry 
as well as of the finished products, since 
1948. For instance, sand, which accounts 
for by far a substantial portion of the total 
cost of materials and the price of which 
varies from -/6/- to-/9/- a md.. has now to 
bear a freight of -/IS/- per md. for transport 
from Naini to Calcutta as against the pre¬ 
vious rate of-/6/- per md. Similar increases 
have been effected in the freight rates of 
other raw materials like Limestone and 
Dolomite. On the other hand, the freight of 
finished glasswares of West Bengal (which 
have lost their once prosperous market in 
East Bengal, to which a reference is being 
made later in this memorandum) from 
Calcutta to Bombay and Madras was raised 
from Rs. 1/-4/- and Rs. 1/-8/- per md. 
respectively to Rs. 3/-6/- and Rs. 8/-14/- 
per md. Further increases have been 
effected since April 1955. It has thus 
become very difficult for the West Bengal 
Glass Industry to compete with the factories 
in other parts of India. 

(b) The Committee of the Chamber have 
always supported the principle of telescopic 
rates in a country of long distances. In view 
of the regional distribution of industries, in 
many cases situated at long distances from 
the sources of raw materials and market 
centres, a system of telescopic rates ap¬ 
pears to be suitable. 

Nevertheless, the Committee would men¬ 
tion four special factors which may militate 
against the adoption of the system without 
adequate safeguards. 

In the first place, they would refer to the 
fact that, with very few exceptions, trade and 
industry in West Bengal generally have not 
been able to take advantage of the benefits 
of telescopic rates. As is well-known, the 
economy of undivided Bengal had long been 
characterised by the location of most of its 
important industries in and around Calcutta 
with their principle market in East and West 
Bengal, Assam and eastern districts of Bihar 
and Orissa. With the Partition, however, 
the Calcutta industries have lost their mar¬ 
kets in the eastern districts of undivided 
Bengal, now in East Pakistan, and also 
partially in Assam, as a considerable volume 
of traffic from Calcutta to Assam used td 
move by rail and water through East Bengal. 
Even after the opening of the all-rail route 
through Indian territory, the capacity of the 
Assam Link has remained extremely limited, 
and the advantages of a lower telescopic rate 
to Assam and North Bengal can be availed 
of only by a small proportion of the total 
traffic. The same handicap is also experi¬ 
enced by imports into the Port of Calcutta 
which has lost much of its hinterland as a 
result of Partition. Trade and Industry in 
West Bengal have not, therefore, derived 
much advantage from the introduction of 
telescopic rates, in so far as their market 
has all along been confined largely to 
Eastern India, of which a very important 
area has been lost to them, the volume of 
rail transport to North Bengal and Assam by 
Assam Link having been reduced to a frac¬ 
tion of what it was before. 

The advantage of telescopic rates is not 
also available to the traffic in wagon-loads 
which is at present moving from Calcutta to 
Assam i/fo East Pakistan. 
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Attention may in this connection, be drawn 
to the fact that the transport of coal from the 
collieries to the Tea Gardens in Dears by 
rail-cum-steamer or rail-cum-steamer-cum 
rail route, although sponsored by the Rail¬ 
ways, is denied the advantage of telescopic 
rates, evidently because transport by steam¬ 
er is not considered railway journey. 

In the second place, the reduced 
rates over long distances inherent in 
any scheme of telescopic rates are 
made possible by increasing the freights 
over short distances. In the existing 
scheme of telescopic rates, the first " leg 
on which there has been an increase runs 
to as many as 300 miles, a distance beyond 
which not many items of traffic of West 
Bengal move, with the result that, coupled 
with the consideration mentioned above, 
trade and industry in West Bengal have 
actually been made to pay higher freight 
rates as a result of the introduction of 
telescopic rates. 

In the third place, the benefits of the lower 
rate under the existing scheme of telescopic 
rates are available really to traffic beyond 
850 miles. Even on an all-India basis, a 
very large proportion of goods, however, 
move over smaller distances, and the advan¬ 
tages of telescopic rates are, therefore, 
denied to most of the traffic- 

In the fourth place, in a few cases, the 
introduction of telescopic rates has caused 
a diversion of traffic from uta Calcutta to 
direct destinations, like Orissa, Bihar, parts 
of the U. P. and Assam, causing loss to the 
business interests of this area. The import 
of Cotton waste Blankets is, for instance, 
now being encouraged direct from the pro¬ 
ducing areas viz., Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh to the imoprting States, particularly 
Assam. The freight rate for C. w- Blankets 
ex-Bombay to Gauhati and Tinsukia comes 
to Rs. 6—8—-7 per maund, while that for the 
same deshnations uia Calcutta amounts to 
Rs. 8—7—3 and Rs. 9—11—11 per maund 
respectively. In fact, however, the freight 
rate in case of despatch to Assam ula 
Calcutta, is much higher being as much as 
Rs. 8—13—8 per maund upto Gauhati and 
Rs. 10—0—I per maund upto Tinsukia, as 
the goods are mostly required to be moved 
from Calcutta by Steamer, the freight rate 
of which is higher than the corresponding 
railway freight rates. 

The most important reason why dealers 
are compelled to book goods from Calcutta 
to Assam by the Steamer route rather than 
the Railway route is the almost chronic 
restrictions on booking from Calcutta by 
Assam Link due to the limited capacity of 
the line. Another reason for despatching 
goods by the Steamer route is that almost 
every year there occur heavy floods in 
North Bengal and Assam in July/August 
during which the goods have in any case to 
be sent to those zones so that they may 
reach the consumers before the Pujas. 
Naturally, on account of the freight dis¬ 
advantage, the competitive position of the 
traders in Calcutta in markets like Assam 
and North Bengal has been very much 
adversely affected in spite of all the facilities 
available in the port for commerce. It has 
been reported that West Bengal has lost 
about 50% of her trade to Assam, as a 
result. 


It would, therefore, appear, that taken as 
a whole, the introduction of telescopic rates, 
as at present offered, has not been of much 
benefit to trade and industry in general or at 
any rate to that in West Bengal. 

(c). The Committee can hardly furnish 
much information on the specific short 
and medium haul traffic adversely affe¬ 
cted. They trust that a study of the 
figures available at thej offices of the various 
Railway Administrations will fully reveal how 
the revised freight structure has had adverse 
effects on short and medium haul traffic. 

Q : 2(a & b). The present arrangements 
hardly provide for sufficient flexibility to 
q^eet the legitimate needs of trade and 
Industry. 

So far as the Committee have been able 
to ascertain, the individual Railway Adminis-- 
(•rations and the Railway Board who have 
theoretically the power to grant special 
rates, have very seldom exercised this 
power, even when detailed facts and figures 
had been submitted to them in support of 
any demand for concessional rates. Parties 
are almost invariably asked to apply to the 
Railway Rates Tribunal for the grant of any 
special rates. As this is not always practi¬ 
cable, mainly for the trouble, delay and.ex- 
enses involved, goods continue to move as 
est as they can at the higher rates, or some¬ 
times do not move at all. The Railway Board 
has, on the other hand, taken advantage of 
the paucity of cases so far filed with the Tri¬ 
bunal and has sought to prove that the rates 
have been fixed at a reasonable level and 
that the revision effected in 1948 has been 
accepted by trade without grievance. 

The Committee would point out, in this 
connection, that the fact that traffic has 
moved at a particular rate is not prt/na facie 
a proof of its reasonable character. The 
further fact that railway revenues have not 
been affected by the high rates should not 
also be considered to be a sufficient ground 
for their maintenance at the high level. 
There are a number of factors to be taken 
into account in ascertaining whether a rate 
is reasonable, and the most important among 
them are: 

(a) how far the rate is beneficial to the 
growth and development of the traffic con¬ 
cerned in the best interest of the community 
and the country; 

(b) whether the rate is justifiable on the 
rinciple of “charging what the traffic can 
ear” and 

(c) whether the rate is sufficient to cover 
fairly the direct and supplementary costs of 
moving the traffic- 

Q: 3. (i) What is really needed is a 
suitable flexibility in the freight structure to 
meet the requirements of particular industry 
and traffic and judged by this test, no bene¬ 
fit is likely to arise by increasing the number 
of class rates and wagon-load scales, which 
will only increase the volume of the Rate 
book. 

The Committee are, on the other hand, 
inclined to think that, with greater facility 
for re-classification and removal of 
anomalies relating to the grouping of certain 
articles under the same class or scale. 
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iregardless of their value, traffic and opera¬ 
tional conditions, there may not be any need 
for increasing the existing number. 

They would, however, point out, in this 
connection, that alternative rates for Rail¬ 
way Risk and Owners' Risk are not quoted 
for all articles, and consignors are often 
compelled to despatch goods af higher Rail¬ 
way Risk rates, although there may not be 
any real benefit secured. This is particularly 
the case where articles are accepted with 
the railway risk eliminated due to alleged 
non-compliance with the packing conditions 
laid down, as a result of which the goods 
concerned are actually carried at owners’ 
risk but charged for at Railway risk rate. 
Similar anomalies ’ are also met with in 
regard to the application of wagon load 
scales, where, minimum weight condition 
may be infringed either due to non-supply 
of wagons of the requisite carrying capacity 
or to the special dimension of some 
traffic. 

(ii) (a) & (b) As indicated earlier, the 
number of “legs” and the distance range in 
each do not appear to be suitable. The 
Committee would like to suggest that a study 
should be first made of the average distance 
a number of selected commodities, that 
constitute the bulk of traffic on Indian Rail¬ 
ways, move and the “legs” and the distance 
ranges should be determined in the light of 
this study, with the objective of providing 
suitable encouragement to long-distance 
movements without much sacrifice of Rail¬ 
way revenue or the interest of short haul 
traffic. 

The Committee are inclined to think that 
this objective maybe best served by increas¬ 
ing the number of “legs” to four, the first two 
being of 200 miles each, and the third being 
•of 100 miles and the fourth for the rest of 
the journey. 

Q:4. The Committee have no informa¬ 
tion about goods moving beyond 1500 
miles from and to stations in West Bengal. 

Q:5. The principle of separately levying the 
•different charges mentioned in the question 
Is quite in line with the fundamentals or rate 
making, except that the case for adding a 
“ Short distance ” charge when a fairly high 
'“Terminal” charge is levied, appears to be 
weak, as the average charge per maund on 
short distance traffic becomes quite high 
when such terminal charge is added. 

There is also considerable scope for 
adjustment in the quantum of these charges. 
As an instance, it may be mentioned that at 
present a terminal charge of 8 pies per 
maund is levied at each end in case the 
Railway is required to do the loading and 
unloading, the charge being as much as 6 pies 
per maund at each end, where the loading 
and unloading is done by the owners. The 
cost of loading and unloading is a very 
important constituent of the terminal charges 
and the terminal charge in case the owners 
themselves do the loading and uttloading 
should be nominal and should not in any case 
exceed 4 pies per maund at each end. 

Q; 6&7. The Committee are of opinion 
that any practice that has developed through 
adoption over a long period and with which 
trade and the community at large have got 
used, should not be suddenly changed unless 
substantial improvements are likely to be 


achieved. Judged from this standard, the 
Committee do not feel that the question of 
modifying either distance unit for charge or 
the existing minimum distance for charge 
need any attention. In order, however, to 
secure rail-road or rail-river co-ordination, 
where such co-ordination or diversion of 
traffic is found desirable, there should be 
scope for quoting specially lower rates on 
actual mileage of transport, if the same is 
below 20 miles. 

Q: 8. As the Indian Railway Administra¬ 
tion is now a unitary system with Zonal divi¬ 
sions. principles regarding charging freights 
should be uniform throughout India. 

So far as charges for haulage of empties 
is concerned, the Committee understand 
that such charge is now levied only on the 
Southern Railway. This has been affecting 
very adversely the -Vanaspathi factories 
situated in the East zone which have to rely 
on oil supplies from the areas served by the 
Southern Railway, and the Committee would 
suggest that this charge should be abolished 
without raising the basic freight of oil. In 
fact, the rates at present charged for the 
transport of Vanaspathi should be consider¬ 
ed to be inclusive of the charge for haulage 
of empty tank wagons. If, however, the 
Railways propose to bring about uniformity 
by levying haulage charges for empty tank 
wagons on all zones, corresponding relief in 
the rates for the commodity carried in bulk 
In tank wagons should be granted, and all 
liquids, including 'petroleum and kerosene 
oil, should be treated alike, 

Q: 9. As a general proposition, there can 
hardly be any objection to the method of 
grouping together different classes of goods 
on the basis of their similarity of prices and 
transportation conditions. But in a number 
of groupings of different commodities under 
the same class, considerations of similarity 
in transportation conditions and price do not 
appear to have been followed and there 
appears to be some justification for placing 
some of the commodities in other groups 
than where these are now placed. As for 
instance, the Committee would mention the 
cases of Ghee, Vanaspati (Hydrogenated Oil) 
and Cocogem (refined coconut oil (10 R.R,. 
9 O.R.) Oilseeds (4 R.R.)and Oils—Division D 
(4 R.R., 8 O.R.) and blankets, cotton or 
woollen (10 R.R.9 O.R:), Sheet Glass and Plate 
Glass (9 R.R. for Sheet and Plate Glass of 
3/16” thickness and above and 7 R.R. and 
5 O R. for below 8/16" thickness.) 

As regards Vanaspati, the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee must be aware that it is a much 
cheaper product compared to Ghee, the sell¬ 
ing price of the former being about a third of 
that of the latter- Besides, Vanaspati is a 
cheap cooking medium meant for mass con¬ 
sumption and its classification in the same 
category as Ghee, which can be afforded 
only by the wealthier classes, can hardly be 
justified. For the same reason, the classifica¬ 
tion of Cocogem in the same group as Ghee 
is open to objection. 

As regards Sheet Glass, the attention of 
the Chamber has been drawn to the fact that 
it has been placed in the same category as 
Plate Glass whose price is about 2 to 3 times 
more than that of the former. Further, 
mirrors of certain dimensions, ribbed glass 
and wired glass, which are loo much more, 
expensive than Sheet glass have also been 
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grouped together in the sanne class as Sheet 
Glass. 

The Committee concede that it is hardly 
possible to multiply groupings enumerating 
separate classification for each of the 
numerous commodities that move on the 
railways throughout the country. But it is 
necessary that due care should be taken to 
group commodities in the same classes hav¬ 
ing regard to tlieir transportation conditions 
and value. Moreover, a greater flexibility 
in arranging re-classification and ensuring 
quick action in removing anomalies, when 
the Railway Administration is satisfied about 
the reasonableness of any such request may 
meet the difficulties that are met with at 
present. 

Attention may also be invited to the group 
ing together under the same class of Rice 
and Paddy which have different values and 
practically similar transportation condition. 
As paddy is the raw material for rice and as 
60 seers of paddy generally produce about 
40 seers of rice, the fixation of the same 
rate of freight on both has resulted in the 
unfortunate encouragement to the setting up 
of rice mills in distant rural areas of West 
Bengal and diversion of the milling industry 
away from Calcutta steadily over a number 
of years, although the economics of the 
market and certain other facilities localised 
the industry in and around Calcutta in the 
early stages of development. 

Q;10. As has been indicated in the reply to 
the previous question, the present classifica¬ 
tion of goods does not meet the requirements 
of a number of commodities. It is neces- 
sarythat this should be remedied by suitable 
re-classification within the framework of pre¬ 
sent classification, having due regard to 
their prices and transportation conditions. 

It may be pointed out, in this connection, 
that the present practice of the Railways in 
arranging re-classification is not quite satis¬ 
factory. In theory, applications for placing 
an article in a lower classification can be 
finally disposed of by the Railway Board on 
receipt of the recommendations of the com¬ 
mercial Committee of the Indian Railway 
conference Association to whom all cases 
have to be referred by the Railway adminis¬ 
trations either suo moto or when applications 
for modification of any classification are 
received. In case an article has to be 
placed under a higher class, the approval of 
the Railway Rates Tribunal to any such revi¬ 
sion is required. In practice, however, it is 
extremely difficult to secure a quick and 
fair decision either way. The Commercial 
Committee of the I.R.C.A. is not, unlike the 
Rates Tribunal, an independent body, and 
its recommendations may or may not be 
accepted by the Railway. In order,.there¬ 
fore, to get redress in a number of cases, 
the parties concerned have other alterna¬ 
tive than to appeal to the Tribunal, a proce¬ 
dure which is not always very easy to follow. 

As already stated in reply to Q- No. 3 (i), 
the Committee do not support the idea of in¬ 
creasing the number of classes. The ques¬ 
tion of decreasing the number does not 
obviously arise, 

Q: 11, It is neither possible nor neces¬ 
sary to have a fixed relationship between 
the rates for ‘smalls’ and wagon loads. Each 
commodity has its own transportation condi¬ 
tion and the ratio between the two rates 


may vary having regard to these conditions- 
Generally speaking, the rates for wagon¬ 
loads" should be at least 83^% lower than 
those for “smalls”, so that consignors may 
be induced to wait till sufficient stock is col¬ 
lected for offering wagon loads. This 
percentage may, however, be varied on 
various considerations. 

Q: 12. The present uniform rate of mini¬ 
mum charge for consignment in wagon-loads, 
at Rs. 1/12/- per ton on the carrying capacity 
appears to be satisfactory and does not 
require any revision- 

Q ; 13. (a) The present uniform rate of 
minimum charge at Re 1/- per consignment 
for “ Smalls ” is also satisfactory and does 
not need any revision. 

The Committee would, in this connection,, 
refer to the proposal made by the Railway 
Minister in February 1955 to increase this 
rate to Rs-1/8/-. This was strongly opposed 
by all the interests concerned as being too- 
heavy a burden on the movement of 
'■ smalls,” and it is gratifying that the Minis.- 
ter ultimately agreed to restore the 
status QUO. 

(b) Does not arise. 

The Committee would, in this connection,, 
also refer to the fact that, in partial modifica¬ 
tion of the original proposal made by the 
Railway Minister in February 1955, a sur¬ 
charge of 6i% was imposed, with effect from 
the 1st April 1955, on all “ smalls ” consign¬ 
ments weighing less than 20 maunds. 

This surcharge has affected practically all 
sections of trade and industry, which cater to« 
consumer goods,'as it is not always possible 
for industries to send to one particular cus¬ 
tomer in a particular place goods weighing. 
20 ma'unds or more- In all such cases, the 
transport costs for smalls are unduly 
raised. 

It has, in this connection, been suggested 
that even if the surcharge is retained, it 
should not be imposed in case two or three 
consignments are booked to the same 
station and on the same day. but to different 
parties, if their aggregate weight exceeds 
20 maunds. This would be in conformity 
with the existing practice according to which- 
when wagon-loads are despatchedfrom one 
station to another, the consignors are allow¬ 
ed to club together 2 or 3 Forwarding Notes 
to make up a wagon-load and separate 
railway receipts are issued in respect of 
individual Forwarding Notes. Following the 
same principle, consignors should be allow¬ 
ed to club together 2 or 3 Forwarding Notes 
under a separate R/R in respect of each 
note, to make up 20 maunds to the same 
destination on the same day. If this is con¬ 
ceded, many industrial concerns will be 
able to obtain orders from different custo¬ 
mers to make up a combined 20 maund con¬ 
signment and thus save 6i% surcharge on 
freight. 

Q: 14. The Committee are strongly 
opposed to the suggestion for raising the 
minimum weight for “smalls” carried by 
Goods train. The statement that the existing 
minimum weight for “smalls” consignments 
involves duplication of services both by 
Goods and parcels trains and results in 
wasteful operation is correct only to the 
extent that transport by Goods trains is not 
always available and consignors are often- 
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compelled to despatch their goods by Par¬ 
cels trains by paying higher freight because 
of their inability to secure booking by Goods 
trains or for fear of long delay in transit and 
greater chances of pilferage and damage. 

Under the existing system, “smalls” have 
to bear disproportionately high freight 
rates even by Goods trains and any rise in 
the minimum weight for them would further 
increase the burden thereon. 

It may be pointed out, in this connection, 
that many traders have suggested that the 
minimum weight for charging freight shot^d 
be reduced to 10 seers in the place or 
seers, as noted in Rule 84 of the General 
Rules for acceptance and carriage of 
Goods. 

Q; 15. The Committee are emphaticaljy 
against the course suggested which will 
immediately lead to a raising of freight 
charges on a large number of commodities. 
Different groups of commodities have dif¬ 
ferent values and transportation con¬ 
ditions. and the Committee do not see 
how they can be placed under one class 
up to any stated distance without serious 
repercussions on movement beyond that 
distance and diversion of a proportion of the 
traffic to road. 

Q: 16. (i) The existing “W” condition has 
been laid down presumably on the basis of 
the normal maximum loading capacity of an 
average 20-ton wagon with the most bulky 
commodity in a “class”. In view of an aver¬ 
age increase in the marked carrying capa¬ 
city of the majority of the wagons at present 
to 22 tons, there may be some scope for 
raising the minimum weight condition for 
qualifying for wagon-load rate in some cases. 

Any upward revision in the existing “W” 
condition may, however, adversely affect 
trade and industries if the same is generally 
brought about, in as much as it is under¬ 
stood that the existing “W" condition for 
some goods is already too high, and that it is 
not often possible to load certain traffic up 
to the maximum for which freight has to be 
paid. As instances may be mentioned the 
cases of the Glass and the Biscuit Industi^. 
The former has been seriously affected by 
the recent upward revision of the minimum 
weight condition on the Eastern and South- 
Eastern Railways from 120 to 160 maunds 
per B. G. wagon for glassware under Divi¬ 
sion C. Glasswares are not only bulky but 
arc also extremely fragile and wagon of 
usual size can never contain 160 maunds of 
glassware in normal packing to ensure safe 
movement. 

The Biscuit Industry has drawn attention 
to the fact that the minimum weight condi¬ 
tion applicable to it had some time back 
been increased from 120 to 240 maunds- It 
has been stated that it is not possible in any 
case to load more than 1200 tins, each 
weighing not more than 6 seers, in a 4 
wheeled B.G. Wagon and that the tot^ 
weight can in no circumstances exceed 180 
maunds. The Industry had, therefore, made 
repeated representations to the Eastern 
Railway for necessary relief, but the Railway 
Authorities have persistently refused to 
reduce the weight condition to leSs than 225 
maunds. 

(ii). This suggestion would entail an 
increase in the charges for the movement of 
39 


'smalls ’ which are already very high, and 
would discourage such traffic. 

, (iii). The Committee fully agree with 

the suggestion for offering a reduced rate 
or a rebate on the freight rates for quanti¬ 
ties loaded beyond the “W” condition fixed 
for the different commodities. 

This will certainly encourage loading tO’ 
the fullest extent of the capacity of wagons 
supplied and to the utilisation of wagon 
space. 

It may, in this connection, be pointed out 
that it is normally possible for Vanaspati 
factories to load even to the extent of above 
600 mds. in a 22 ton B. G. wagon. To dO' 
this, however, the factories have to make 
some endeavour to secure orders in big lots 
which they can do only if they can offer a 
little reduction in their freight bill for loads 
over. say. 400 mds. 

The Committee believe that similar advan¬ 
tages may be offered for other commodities 
also if freight rates for quantities beyond 
the minimum weights per wagon were 
reduced. 

Attention may, in this connection, be 
drawn to the difficulties experienced by a 
number of industries due to the non-quota¬ 
tion of wagon-load scales for them, even 
when traffic is offered in wagon-loads. The 
solution of the problem does not lie in the 
application of class rates for wagon-loads» 
but for special scales for such loads. 

It has been stated on behalf of the Vanas¬ 
pati Industry that the factories indent B.G. 
wagons when they find they can load to the 
existing *W’ condition, i.e. 240 mds.; very 
often, however, they load the wagon with, 
larger quantities. If. however, a sufficiently 
low wagon load scale was allowed with a 
minimum load of 300 mds. it would 
encourage the industry to load to the full. 
It has been stated that the extra load will 
compensate the Railways for any loss due 
to lower rate charged and will, at the same 
time, ensure economic utilisation of wagons. 

It has also been stated that no wagon¬ 
load scales are at present provided for 

(a) Medicines, 

(b) Toilet requisites and hair oils, 

(c) Surgical Dressings, 
and (d) Alum. 

There should be special rates of freight on- 
a reduced scale on these commodities in, 
case of wagon-load consignments. 

Q: 16 (A) (0 As has been indicated in- 
reply to Q: No. 16 (i), there should be some 
relation between the “W” condition appli¬ 
cable and actual loading possibility of 
different commodities in the light of their 
volume for weights. 

(ii) As regards varying minimum 
weight condition for wagons on different 
gauges, the same principles stated above 
should apply with the provision that where 
through booking is required for traffic involv¬ 
ing transhipment, the minimum for the for¬ 
warding station should be applicable 
throughout. 

Q: 17. Train load rates may be intro¬ 
duced principally for the transport of mine- 
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rals from the mines to the ports, for pur¬ 
poses of export, as for manganese ore and 
for foodgrains specials to meet emergen¬ 
cies* 

The application of this principle to the 
transport of coal for use by indigenous 
industries is, however, not free from diffi¬ 
culties. The reduction of freights on coal 
of train-loads will give an unfair advantage 
to larger consumers who are, however, 
comparatively few in number. The Com¬ 
mittee also understand that there are not 
many collieries which can send one train- 
load. Train-load-rates will, therefore, bene¬ 
fit only a few consumers and a few collie¬ 
ries. 

Q: 18. An additional charge maybe levied 
for special express goods services provided 
that the extra charge is refunded in case of 
delay. For such service the commercial 
community may be prepared to pay a small 
extra charge, but the quantum of the same 
must not be too high specially in considera¬ 
tion of the better turn round of wagons and 
greater utilisation of wagon space that may 
be secured thereby and consequent 
economy achievable by the Railways. 

The Committee would further like to 
emphasise the necessity for completing 
deliveries within a guaranteed maximum 
time limit. It is reported that the express 
goods services so far introduced have only 
slightly improved the position and instances 
have been known of such service taking 
more than a fortnight for traffic between 
Howrah and Nagpur. 

The provision for refund of the extra 
charge in case of delay is, therefore, very 
important. 

Q: 19. Crane charges should be levied 
on the basis of the weight of the goods lifted 
and noton the basis of the lifting capacity of 
the crane made available. 

In view of the very far-reaching develop¬ 
mental projects to be undertaken under the 
Second Five Year Plan involving movement 
of heavy machineries, the Committee con¬ 
sider that the charges for cranes should be 
reasonably low. Otherwise, there is every 
danger of the development of industries in 
different regions being hampered. The 
actual rates to be charged on maundage or 
tonnage basis should in no case be higher 
than the prevailing local labour rates for 
loading and unloading goods in bulk. 

The Committee are further of opinion that 
the haulage charges for cranes should be for 
a reasonably maximum distance, not exceed¬ 
ing 50 miles. They would draw attention 


to the paucity of mobile cranes on a number 
of sections and trust larger provisions would 
be made during the Second Plan period for 
such cranes in order that there may be no 
necessity for hauling cranes from longer 
distances. 

It is also necessary to ensure that no 
demurrage is charged till the Railways are 
able to supply cranes. 

Q: 20. The Committee have no sugges¬ 
tion to offer on this question. 

Q: 21. (a) & (b) For the following reasons, 
the Commitee do not support the sugges¬ 
tion that there should be any positive steps 
taken to discourage traffic in "smalls” from 
moving by Railways over short distances. 

In the first place, they do not agree that 
short distance charges, which are fairly 
high, are always unremunerative. If at all, 
the remedy should be to bring about im¬ 
provements in operational conditions and to 
reduce the costs rather than to throw away 
traffic. It must be remembered that, in addi¬ 
tion to short distance charge, the terminal 
charges realised also add to the total costs 
of transport over short distance and these 
leave some margin for the Railways. 

In the second place, alternative means of 
inland transport are not at present adequate 
or dependable. 

In the third place, any alternative transport 
by road or river may not be suitable for 
certain types of goods which may not be 
moved in full truck loads. 

The Committee are, therefore, of opinion 
that it would be better if traffic is permitted 
choose its own transport. 

(c) In the interest of over-all 
rational usa of all forms of transport, some 
adjustment of freight rates to encourage 
integrated or co-ordinated rail'cum-coastal 
steamer transport may be desirable. This 
course is particularly to be preferred in 
cases of commodities — moving in large 
quantities for the transport of which 
the time factor may not be considered 
essential. 

At the same time, it is necessary that the 
Railway freight rates should not be kept at an 
unduly high level, as compared to coastal 
satemer freights. The Committee would, in 
this connection, refer to the complaint made 
by the Rubber Industry that the railway freight 
rates for such rubber goods as hose pipes, 
cycle tyres, etc. are much higher than the 
corresponding steamer freights. This would 
be evident from the following table : 


FREIGHT RATES FROM CALCUTTA 


Destination 


Bombay 


Railway freight 
per maund 


Steamer freight 
per ton of 16 Cwts. 


Rs. A. P. 

6 9 4 EX Shalimar 
0 14 0 EX Howrah 
5 9 11 EX Shalimar 


Rs. A, P. 
41 8 0 


Madras 


41 8 0 
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Q: 22. So far as high-rated goods are 
.concerned, railway rates are often higher 
.than corresponding road service charges, 
..taking into consideration transport to and 
.from rail-head points. 

As for low-rated goods, however, the ave¬ 
rage freight rates for short distances by 
roadways up to 10 miles or below appears 
to be about -/lO/- per ton mile, the rate being 
lower for longer distances which is about 
-/8/-per ton mile for distances up to 20 
miles and -/6/-for distances beyond 20 
miles. 


may be convenient to exclude from the 
operation of the Pool traffic moving up to 
100 miles at least on the basis of the first 
leg of telescopic wagon-load scales. 

Allied to the question of freight pool, is 
that of zone rates for such articles as 
coal, salt, iron and steel and paper. The 
Committee would suggest for the conside¬ 
ration by the Enquiry Committee the adop¬ 
tion of the same rates for coal transported 
from all collieries situated within a coal¬ 
field or a well defined area to the same 
destination. 


The freight rates on inland water-ways 
are not generally determined according to 
distances. They are based, more or less, 
on average turn-round time taken to cover 
a particular distance. A rate of 3 pies per 
maund per mile is generally considered to 
•be a good rate for inland-water-crafts; 
country boats or small steamers, for small 
loads. For full loads upto 500 maunds and 
above, the rate of Rs. 20/- per hundred 
maunds for a distance of above 80 miles 
appears to be normal. This works out at 
0.46 pies per maund per mile, which com¬ 
pares favourably to Class 1 rate on Rail¬ 
ways. 

Q: 23. There is considerable force in the 
suggestion that a Freight Pool may be creat¬ 
ed for a very limited number of commodities 
which are basic raw materials, such as, 
coal, iron and steel, fertilisers, cement, 
salts, etc-, which can only be available in 
particular localities- 

At the same timb, account has to be taken 
of the fact that a large number of industries 
has been developed and has been localis¬ 
ed in particular areas in consideration of 
geographical advantages, among other fac¬ 
tors. Any rate modification through a sys¬ 
tem of freight pool, in the interest of reduc¬ 
ing the burden of freight for longer distances, 
is Dound to raise short distance charges 
and thereby affect the existing industries 
adversely. 

The Committee are. therefore of opinion, that 
the principle of freight pool may, if at all, be 
applicable only to help newly established in¬ 
dustries- An alternative of quoting “Blanket 
rates” between two regions on a planned 
basis may be examined- 


Q : 24. The Committee do not consider 
that there is any case for a uniform pooled 
freight on all raw jute products transported 
to Calcutta, mainly because the quali^ of 
jute produced in areas like Assam and Terai 
is much superior and the higher freight rate 
payable is often compensated for by better 
prices which they command. 

Q: 25. General questions of policy should be 
laid down by the Governmentand the Railway 
Board, within the framework of which the 
pool may be allowed to be worked by 
organised and large industries themselves 
without necessitating intervention from a 
Government Agency or Railways in day-to- 
day administration. 

Q; 26. Generally speaking, the Committee 
are in favour of modification of the present 
freight structure to help the development 
of industries and trade indicated in the 
Second Five-Year Plan, In particular, they 
feel that the freight rates on raw materials 
and fuels should be fixed at a reasonably 
low level to encourage industrial develop¬ 
ment and further economic progress. 

Until, however, the picture for the develop¬ 
ment of particular industries or agriculture 
under the Plan is known and takes a con¬ 
crete shape, it is hardly possible to make 
any concrete suggestion for the modifica¬ 
tion of the present freight structure. 

Q ; 27- The Committee are not aware of 
any instance in which the Railway Administ¬ 
ration has waived the “short distance" charge 
on any ground. On the contrary, requests 
for special consideration even for traffic 
moving from one part of a Station to another, 
where several sidings are worked, have 
had been turned down. 


The Glass and the Oil Mills Industries of 
West Bengal have suggested that a system 
of freight pool should be introduced in res¬ 
pect of the transport of raw materials 
required by these industries, such as sand, 
lime, limestone, dolomite, and saltpetre in 
the case of the former, and oilseeds for the 
‘latter. 

As regards fertilisers, the Committee 
understand that the fertiliser pool is in the 
sole charge of the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. Government of India, New 
Delhi, who fix the rates for costand freight 
as also direct distribution through the 
various States Agricultural Departments and 
such bodies as the Tea Board and Coffee 
Marketing Board. 

The Committee approve of the sugges- 
bon that traffic moving over a minimum 
distance should be excluded from the ope¬ 
ration of freight pool, if any- While the 
actual minimum distance would depend 
upon the traffic conditions of particular 
commodities, the Committee feel that it 


. In a concrete case, which has been 
reported to the Chamber, Messrs. N. Sanya! 
& Co. Ltd., had (in their letter No. E.I./155 
dated the 23rd November 1950) sought spe¬ 
cially reduced rates for movement of stone 
chips and bricks between the Maharajpur 
Brickfield siding and the Maharajpur Quarry 
siding a distance of less than two miles and 
between the Maharajpur Quarry siding and 
Sakrigalighat a distance of about 5 miles- 
In his letter No. C.R./17-B.S./P.T./2/89 dated 
12th/15th December 1950, the Chief Com¬ 
mercial Manager, East Indian Railway, stated 
that only the class rate, with a minirnum of 
0—2—1 per maund O. R., C.C; L. subject to 
the minimum charge of Rs. 1—12—0 per 
maund, was applicable and no special con¬ 
sideration was shown. As a result, the 
traffic did not move by rail and was forced 
to the road and to country boats. 


Q: 28. As already stated, the acute 
shortage of wagons and the existence of a 
sellers’ market, etc., absorbed the attention 
of trade and industry to such an extent 
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between 1948 and 1953 that the question of 
high freight rates did not disturb industrial 
concerns to a greater extent as to induce 
them to ask for station-to-station rates. 

Even so, the Committee have been inform¬ 
ed that the requests made by a few in¬ 
dustries for such concessional rates have 
in many cases been turned down by the 
Railway Administration. 

The Committee had themselves taken up 
the question of a lower classificarion for 
Vanaspati uls-a-uis Ghee with Sri K. C. 
Bakhle, the then Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, at a Conference held at the 
Chamber-premises on the 23th July 1954. 
In the course of discussion, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner pointed out that the matter had 
been discussed threadbare with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and other officials concerned, 
and that according to the latter, the traffic 
was moving quite smoothly at the existing 
rate, and as such he did not see any justifica¬ 
tion for placing Vanaspati in lower class 
as hydrogenated oil as suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee. On being further pressed on this 
question, the Chief Commissioner suggested 
that the case might be referred to the Rail¬ 
way Rates Tribunal for their necessary 
examination. 

The Committee have also been informed by 
the Bengal Glass Manufacturers' Association 
that, in reply to its representation for lower 
rates for both raw materials and finished 
goods of the Industry, the Board had inform¬ 
ed the Association on the 7th May 1953 that 
"although freight rates (of raw materials) 
are fixed according to the ability of each 
commodity to pay for transportation Rail¬ 
ways cannot be expected to carry traffic at 
uneconomic rates. The incidence of freight 
on the prices of low priced commodities, 
when these are carried over long distances 
is, therefore, generally high. This factor by 
itself does not justify any downward adjust¬ 
ment of rates. ” 

As regards the rates for the finished pro¬ 
ducts, the Board stated that “the withdrawal 
of the special rates from Calcutta to Bom¬ 
bay, Madras and Delhi in 1948 was due to 
the fact that the transport and economic 
conditions under which those low rates 
were originally quoted, no longer prevailed 
and the continuance of those rates would 
have amounted to according undue 
preference.” 

Q: 29. Vide Replies to Question No. 
1 (b). 

Q; 30. The Committee are of opinion that 
facilities in respect of station-to-station rates 
should be provided for fostering the deve¬ 
lopment of industries, both old and new, and 
also for assisting the export trade. At 
present, trade and industries find it extreme¬ 
ly difficult to secure such relief, particularly 
in respect of station-to-station rates for the 
procurement of raw materials or for further¬ 
ing exports. 

A number of industries have reported 
their inability to utilise fully their installed 
capacity because of the refusal of the Rail¬ 
ways to quote special or station-to-station 
rate. It is essential that the rates structure 
should provide for relief in this form to indivi¬ 
dual industries whenever a slatisfactory cose 
is made out for the sanie. 


The Committee, however, consider that it 
may not be possible, having regard to the 
financial position of the Railways, to grant 
such facilities on a large scale, and they 
would, therefore, suggest that reduced 
station-to-station rates should be grantedi 
only in case of large scale booking and 
guarantee of a regular minimum traffic over 
a period. 

As regards exports, the Committee would 
particularly refer to the need for restoring, 
the old freight rebate on export of coal. 
Indian coal is gradually being ousted from 
the overseas market, and it is essential that 
suitable reduction in the freight rates on 
export of coal should be allowed to enable 
the retention of the foreign market. 

Q: 31. Generally speaking, a freight rate 
policy under normal conditions and on 
commercial considerations only should be 
based on 

(a) needs of Railway Finance ; and 

(b) economies of transportation covering, 
consideration, such as 

(i) the value of service and what the 
traffic can bear ; 

(ii) cost of service ; 

(iii) packing and handling conditions ; 

(iv) bulk compared to weight and value; 

(v) volume and direction of traffic ; 

(vi) competition with other transport 

services ; and 

(vii) transportation conditions. 

In a Welfare State, however, working 
towards a socialistic pattern of society, other 
socio-economic objectives, such as the 
following cannot be overlooked: 

(a) A balanced development of the econo¬ 
mic life of different parts of the country andr 
sections of the people; 

(b) Fostering the development of indus¬ 
tries, for which the country possesses 
natural advantages in competition with- 
foreign products; 

(c) Raising resources for the development 
of rail-transport in areas not properly serv¬ 
ed by Railways at present; and 

(d) Social or political relief and conces¬ 
sions. 

The Railway freight structure should not, 
however, be utilised for these objectives 
without ample safeguards and proper limita¬ 
tion. The Committee strongly emphasise 
that great care should be taken to prevent, 
in the first place, large scale concessions, 
inevitably leading to higher charges else¬ 
where and, secondly, undue privilege and 
favouritism being extended to such an 
extent regardless of commercial considera¬ 
tions as may lead to wastefulness and 
losses. 

Q: 82. Generally speaking, the Committee 
are of opinion that the Railway freight struc¬ 
ture may be utilised to assist the develop¬ 
ment of particular industries only to the 
extent wider national interests may justify 
the same and where other forms of encour* 
gement are simultaneously provided. 



As has been stated earlier, in a Welfare 
State, working for a socialistic pattern of 
society and trying to have a planned deve¬ 
lopment of economic life, the utilisation of 
the Railway freight structure to assist the 
development of particular iudustries is not 
only permissible but perhaps inevitable. 

There should, however, be some restric¬ 
tions on the nature and degree of assis¬ 
tance that may be provided for the develop¬ 
ment of particular industries, or for fostering 
other interests, in order that p>arochial and 
political considerations, not always in the 
best national interest, may not be brought 
into force for utilising the Railways in further¬ 
ing local interests. 

Q: 33. Subject to the qualifications men¬ 
tioned below, no special assistance should 
be rendered to new industries to an extent 
as would prejudice the interests of the 
existing inoustries. 

In the first place, if any integrated plan for 
the balanced development of industry and 
trade and economic development of any 
particular area is adopted, the Railway 
Administrations may be called upon to 
extend due co-operation by opening new 
lines and providing traffic facilities, so as to 
ensure the supply of raw materials and 
marketing of finished goods on an economic 
level. The choice of such industries and 
areas must, however, be made with the 
greatest care, so that the overall economic 
development of the country may not receive 
a set-back through discriminatory or prefer¬ 
ential treatment affecting existing industries 
prejudicially. 

Secondly, the question of offering lower 
rates for the transport of the products of 
new industries in order to enable them to 
compete with imported goods has to be 
dealt with very liberally. 

Q: 34. The Committee agree that, in a 
few cases where construction costs, provi¬ 
sion of bridges and tunnels as well as addi¬ 
tional operational costs, so demand, charg¬ 
ing on the basis of inflated mileage for a 
limited period may be justified, only if the 
traffic resulting from such development can 
bear the same. They would, however, point 
out that the nature and extent of assistance 
required in a particular case for developing 
under-developed areas must be determined 
by an integrated Plan embracing all classes 
of development and taking into account the 
costs involved. The method of recovering 
the same in a particular case on the basisof 
inflated mileage for charges should be a 
part of the overall planning but not neces¬ 
sarily adopted in all cases, or even in a 
majority of cases. For, projects that would 
not be financially justified might hardly bear 
the additional burden imposed by the 
system of charging on the basis of inflated 
mileage and, where such projects must be 
undertaken on grounds of general econo¬ 
mic development of the country,the basisof 
charging on inflated mileage may not be 
advisable. 

Q; 85. Subject to the observatioris made 
in answer to Questions 36 and 39, the Com¬ 
mittee would point out that the general 
freight policy followed till recently by the 
Indian Railways system, in accordance with 
tha recommendations of the Ackworth Com¬ 
mittee of 1921, appears to be the best sujted 
to the requirements of the country. The 
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Railways should not be regarded as the 
milch cow of the Government to be tapped 
at will for raising revenues. At the same 
time, the general tax-payers should be pro¬ 
vided with a reasonable return on the 
Capital invested in the Railways. 

On the other hand, too much adherence 
to absolute commercial principles demand¬ 
ing a rates-structure independent of the 
consideration of the general interest of the 
community and basing the rate on a purely 
profit motive without any regard for the 
economic and industrial development ofthe 
country cannot be justified under present- 
day situation. 

The double objective referred to in the 
question can be secured by the imposition 
of a statutory obligation on the Railways to 
pay a minimum annual contribution to the 
general revenues making due provision for 
depreciation, replacement and develop¬ 
ment, and general reserve and a suitable 
abatementtherein in the event ofthe Rail¬ 
ways being required to offer special facili¬ 
ties and concessional rates for the benefit 
of any particular industry or area to meet 
the requirements of the Planned Develop¬ 
ment of the country. Such an arrangement 
is not quite unknown in the management of 
State-owned railways in some progressive 
countries, such as Germany, 

Mention may, in this connection, be also 
made of the recommendations made from 
time to time by the Tariff Commission and 
such ad hoc bodies like the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion and the Export Trade Promotion Com¬ 
mittee for the grant of special tariff 
concessions. In very few cases, have the 
Railways so far accepted these recommen¬ 
dations. 

Q; 36. The following services should be 
financed by the Railways out of their current 
revenues: 

(i) All direct transportation and com¬ 
mercial services including the 
maintenance of 

(a) tracks, permanent way, works and 
signals: 

(b) locomotives and rolling stocks. 

(ii) salaries and wages of Railway Staff 
(including Headquarter’s establish¬ 
ment); 

(iii) depreciation and replacement of 
obsolescence, 

(iv) amenities for users, both passengers- 
and goods, including Station-terminal 
facilities and train service con' 
veniences; 

(v) deficit, if any, on restaurants and 
catering arrangements, refreshment 
rooms and rest rooms, refrigerated 
goods vans, cold storages, etc.; 

(vi) health services including sanitary 
provisions and reasonable medical 
attendance to passengers and staff; 

(vii) reserve fund for equalising financial 
fluctuations and maintaining stabi¬ 
lity of rates and fares. 

In addition, the current revenues of the 
Railways should finance only such improve¬ 
ment works as can be rightly placed under 
Revenue expenses in accordance with the 
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definition accepted by the Income-tax 
Department. 

Attention may be drawn, in this connection 
to Sec. 93 of the British Transport Act of 
1947. 

Q; 37. This question is analogous to 
Question 33 and the observations made in 
that connection may kindly be referred to. 

The Committee do not normally favour the 
utilisation of Railway facilities for the 
development of Village and Cottage Indus¬ 
tries in a manner that would be prejudicial 
to the development of large and medium 
industries. They believe that if the opera¬ 
tional and commercial principles so justify, 
the only way in which the Railways can help 
the development of village and cottage indus¬ 
tries is to offer special rates for the bulk 
movement of raw materials, such as. coal, 
yarn, etc. and finished products, when 
clubbed together, through suitable Co-opera¬ 
tive Organisations, on condition, that the 
latter may offer wagon-load traffic and 
maintain suitable godowns at rail-head 
points. 

Q; 38. Some cases of conflict in the 
policy pursued by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry and the Railway Board have 
been brought to the attention of the 
Chamber. 

Mention may, first, be made of anomalous 
position created in 1950 by the fixation of 
the Railway freight on Cotton Waste Blankets 
from Bombay to Howrah at about 9% of 
the value of one bale as compared to the 
then maximum profit margin allowed by the 
Government or only 1% over the ex-mill 
price. The Committee had taken up this 
question with the then Chief Commissioner 
of Railways in 1950, but were asked to refer 
the matter to the Ministry of Commerce and 
industry who. on their part, did not, however, 
raise the profit margin. 

The Committee believe that there are other 
instances also of such fixation of ceiling 
prices during the control period without due 
regard to the Railway freight and cost of 
transportation involved. They need hardly 
stress that such fixation of controlled price 
seriously affected the proper production and 
distribution of goods. 

The Committee had also drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the Railway Board on a number of 
occasions to the refusal by the Railways to 
accept mill-packed cotton piece goods bales 
as sound for the purpose of Railway transit. 
The packing conditions prescribed by the 
Railways and those by the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner have continued to be different in 
certain respects, and attempts made by the 
Chamber to bring about a reconciliation 
between the two sets of packing condition 
have not so far produced helpful results. 

Q: 39. The Committee have no informa¬ 
tion as to which particular commodities are, 
at present, carried at rates below cost of 
transport. In fact, there is no, information 
at the disposal of the Committee to estimate 
the costs per unit or the over-all costs. 

In their opinion, the cost of transport 
should cover the following three elements:— 

(a) direct cost such as loading and 
unloading coal and stores consu¬ 
med and salaries and wages to 
the running staff; 


(b) supplementary costs, such as 
charges for maintenance of 
permanent way and Station 
terminals, repairs and replace¬ 
ments, and establishment charges 
on account of non-running staff 
includingthe offices of theGeneral 
Managers and ' the Divisional 
Superintendents: 

(c) Overhead charges, such as 
interests on Capital outlay. Contri¬ 
bution to General Revenues, 
depreciation and reserves, etc., 
establishment charges on ac¬ 
count of the Railway Board. 

The Committee are of opinion that the 
first principle which the Railways must 
observe, in this connection, is that the 
direct cost must always be covered. At the 
same time, if the available capacity for 
handling traffic is not otherwise fully 
utilised, it is in the interest of the Railways 
to carry some commodities even if, after 
covering the direct charges, they leave 
some margin, however littte, towards 
meeting the supplementary and overhead 
costs referred to above. In fact, subject to 
the direct costs being covered, the Rail¬ 
ways should never quote rates, such as 
would retard the movement of goods essen¬ 
tial for the development of trade and 
industry and would restrict the supply and 
services to the community so long as they 
have the capacity to move the traffic. The 
Committee need hardly stress that while 
railway freights should always be based on 
the principle of what the traffic can bear, 
the opposite proposition that the Railways 
should not charge what the traffic cannot 
bear, is the proper attitude to follow. 

Qr 40. The Committee agree that during 
the next 5 years, the increased railway trans¬ 
port capacity will be absorbed to a larger 
extent by the ‘‘ low-rated ’’ traffic than by the 
“high-rated ” traffic. They, however, at the 
same time, believe that with the scheme 
of planned development of industries and 
substantial improvement in standards of 
living visualised under the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the movement of "high-rated” 
commodities will be of sufficient volume, so 
as to compensate for any comparatively 
lower earnings from the handling of a pro¬ 
portionately larger volume of ‘low-rated’ 
commodities. They also believe that the 
cost of transport services will proportiona¬ 
tely get lower through the increased volume 
of traffic handled and a fuller utilisation of 
transport units, provided sufficiently advan¬ 
ced programme of railway developmentand 
expansion of railway services are taken on 
hand. Looking at the problem from this 
point of view, the picture, as presented in 
the question, appears to ignore a very 
important aspect of the results of develop¬ 
ment. 

In case, however, the Planning Commission 
recommends and the Government on their 
part accept any development programme 
without due regard to its impact on railway 
revenues and the capacity and resources of 
the Railways, the short-fall, if any, in the 
revenues should, in all fairness, be met from 
the contribution payable by the Railways to 
the General Revenues. It is hardly fair that 
the Railways should be asked to raise addi¬ 
tional revenues by fleecing normal trade 
and traffic to meet any loss resulting from 
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sthe pursuit of any policy that the Govern- 
orient may seek to impose on the country 
ior reasons not connected with railway 
movement. 

The attention of the Committee* has. in this 
connection, been drawn to a report appear¬ 
ing in the Press that the Railways would be 
expected to raise during the Second Five 
Year Plan a sum of Rs, 50/- crores in addi¬ 
tion to their normal resources in order to 
finance the Railway Development Scheme- 
Ifthis report is correct, the Railways evident¬ 
ly propose to increase the freight rates 
which, as the Committee have already indi¬ 
cated, are already very high. 

The Committee cannot but strongly oppose 
this suggestion which has been made even 
before theRailway Freights Structure Enquiry 
Committee have had an opportunity of 
examining the whole subject particularly 
with reference to the ability of trade and 
industry to bear the burden of the increased 
freight. 

Q; 41- The Committee realise that one of 
the methods to meet the situation arising 
from Huctuations in the competitive condi¬ 
tions in the export market is to adjust Rail¬ 
way freights to the varying condition from 
time to time. Such adjustments may be 
made by the provision of a reasonable fixed 
basic rate, with scope for surcharge and 
rebate in suitable cases. But at the same 
time such manipulation of railway rates to 
fit in with the changing course of interna¬ 
tional commerce involves considerable 
practical difficulties in the existing set up of 
our economic structure. 

The other method would be to retain a 
stable rate, irrespective of varying factors in 
international trade, with the consequent 
responsibility impdfeed on the Government 
to find other ways for bringing about the 
necessary adjustment by manipulation of 
fiscal measures. 

This is also possible only in the case of 
those commodities which are subjected 
either to an export or an excise duty or 
both. 

As, however, by far the larger number of 
India’s export commodities are exempted 
•from any export or excise duty, their 
case has to be examined on some other 
basis. 

Q: 42. The traffic results such as may be 
obtained from the railway records should be 
looked into for an answer to this question. 
So far as West Bengal is concerned, parti¬ 
tion of India has caused a substantial shift on 
the pattern of traffic. 

Q: 43. Please refer answers to ques¬ 
tions land 29. 

Q: 44. The Committee believe that 
particular Industrial Concerns and Indus¬ 
trial Associations have furnished information 
on the points raised in the question. 

Q: 45. The Committee have no informa¬ 
tion on the subject, 

Q: 46. The Community Development 
Projects. Rural Developmental Schemes, 
Mor and D. V. S. Projects are likely to 
increase substantially the traffic in agricultur- 
ral produce in Eastern Railway area and the 
-cornmodities likely to be demanding subs¬ 
tantial increase in transport arrangements 


are jute, rice, sugarcane, pulses and oil¬ 
seed- 

Q: 47. Refer to the answer to Question 
37. 

Q: 48. It is not possible to answer this 
question, as schemes for the development 
in the private sector have not yet been 
finalised, Sustantial improvement is, how¬ 
ever, expected in Durgapur and Kalyani 
areas in West Bengal. 

Q : 49 to 53. It is too early to visualise the 
additional traffic likely-to be obtained from 
the developments under the Second Five- 
Year-Plan. 

Q : 54 & 55. Refer to answers to ques¬ 
tions No. 31 and 35. 

PART 11 

Q: 1. (a) As far as the Committee are 
aware, between 80 to 85% of the CommodF 
ties are at present booked by traders at 
Railway Risk rates and about 15 to 20% at 
owners’ risk. 

The figures may be checked up from 
Railway records. 

(b) All high-rated commodities. 
Grains and Pulses, Piecegoods, Medicines, 
Tea and Jute are among the goods which 
move at higher railway risk rates where 
alternative owners’ risk rates are available. 

(c) Yes. Larger percentage of 
goods have been moving at Railway Risk 
rate for some years past, mostly because 
of the following factors: 

(i) Alternative owners’ risk rate 
is not allowed in respect of 
many commodities: and 

(ii) Loss and damage in transit, in¬ 
cluding pilferage is very high. 

Q: 2 & 3- The Committee do not consi¬ 
der that traders resort to private insurance 
to any appreciable extent, except in regard 
to the “Excepted goods”. 

Q: 4 to 6. The Committee have no 
information on the points raised. 

Q : 7. Little benefit has been derived by 
the trading public from the new provision 
of the law extending to cover cases of 
pegligence in addition to cases of 
misconduct in the matter of assessing the 
Railways’ liabilities in respect of defec¬ 
tively packed goods and animals, or 
goods carried or deemed to be carried 
at owners’ risk rate, principally because 
it is quite impossible for the trading public 
to prove negligence on the part of the Rail¬ 
way Administration. Although some Courts 
of law have ruled that the Railways have 
to disclose all processes in connection with 
the transport of goods, it is never practically 
possible for the traders to obtain nedessary 
details. There has, however, been some 
improvement in the psychological attitude 
of the Railway staff towards the question as 
a result of the extension of the liability of 
the Railways to cover negligence, and 
better supervision is reported generally to 
have been indicated. 

Q: 8 to 11. In the cminion of the Com¬ 
mittee, alternative Railway Risk and 
owners’ risk rates should be quoted over 
as wide a range of goods as possible. The 
Only exception to this Rule should be those 
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goods which, for obvious reasons, do not 
move under either one or the other cate¬ 
gory. 

There is considerable scope for quoting 
alternative owners’ risk rate, as a large 
number of commodities moves in Smalls or 
in wagon loads and provision should be 
made for both the risk rates under such 
condition or conditions of commercial and 
operating nature as the Railways may deter¬ 
mine, leaving the choice of a particular rate 


declared by the sender as his choice, 
standard conditions of packing, loading into- 
proper type of wagons, and the cheapest 
routo for the movement to be followed. In 
case of deviation from these standard terms 
of freight and other charges in connec- 
tion with goods movement, specific 
declarations by the consignor or his autho¬ 
rised agent should be insisted upon either 
on the body of the same form or separately 
as may be found convenient. 


to trade. 

Unfortunately, the present'practice does 
not permit such a choice to the consignors 
in respect of a large number of commodities 
where either owners’ risk rates or higher 
Railway Risk rate may be availed of, and 
parties are often compelled to pay the 
higher Railway Risk rate for goods carried 
only at owners’ risk because of defective 
packing conditions or similar other reasons. 
Such practice should be discontinued. 

Q:12. The normal differences between 
the Railway Risk rote and owners’ risk 
rate work out approximately to 12% to 20%. 
The Committee are. however, of opinio^n 
that if, in any particular case, a trader is 
prepared to accept owners’ risk movement 
where alternative Railway Risk rate is also 
quoted, he should have the benefit of a 
rebate to the extent of at least 33% on the 
rate quoted. 

Q ; 13. 'I'he present practice should be 
continued. 

Q: 14. Section 72A of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act does not lay down any condition 
for execution of forwarding notes in respect 
of animals or goods, but merely requires 
the sender or his agent to execute a Note in 
such form as may be prescribed by the 
Railway Administration and approved by the 
Central Government, giving certain particu¬ 
lars required. 

The forwarding note forms as at present 
approved under Section 72A of the Act are 
of three types, viz.. ' 

(a) for general merchandise, 


Q; 15 & 16. The packing condition at pre¬ 
sent laid down are rather too stringent for a 
number of commodities and require revi¬ 
sion in the light of present day conditions of 
work. 

It is not in the interest of the trade to have 
compulsory packiiig conditions extended to- 
a larger number of commodities. 

It is sometimes found that the packing con¬ 
ditions laid down by Railway Administrations 
are different from the standard packing con¬ 
ditions followed by factories and overseas 
' exporters, or by such Governmental authori¬ 
ties as the Textile Commissioner. To bring 
these in tune and to avoid misunderstand-- 
ings, periodical revisions of packing condi¬ 
tions should be undertaken in consultation 
with the Trade. 

Q:17. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Government of India may be requested to- 
examine schemes of suitable warehouses to- 
be put up at Railway head points for storage 
of agricultural products, prior to dispatch. 
After delivery at the Railway head point, 
some may be left to private efforts and to 
road or river transport undertakings where 
co-ordinate railway-cum-river or railway- 
cum-road transport may be arranged. 

Q:18, Under the Indiin Law, the Rail¬ 
ways are not treated os “Common Carriers’' 
but are "Bailees’’. A Railway administration 
is not, therefore, in the position of insurers 
as Common Carriers, when it accepts goods 
for transmission. The general liabifity is 
limited to that of a bailee as defined under 
Sections 151,152 and IjSl of the Indian Con¬ 
tract Act. 


(b) for animals or consignments 
containing articles enumerated 
in the second schedule of the 
Act, other than dangerous 
goods; and 

(c) for dangerous goods. 

These forms have eliminated, with effect 
from 1st August 1950. the necessity for 
executing the various risk note forms which 
were in use previously. 

The elimination of the risk note forms 
has undoubtedly instilled confidence among 
the trading pubfic.but the declarations which 
have to be appended to the forwarding notes 
are hardly capable of being entered into 
by the consignor or his agent when tender¬ 
ing the goods and. as a result, the vital 
conditions on which the legal responsibility of 
either party rests are often written out or 
deleted by the Railway staff without often 
•the knowledge of the consignor. 

The Committee would, therefore, suggest 
that, as a normal course, the forwarding 
notes should be made out on the basis of 
availability of both Railway risk and Owners’ 
risk alternate rates, one of which must be 


Protected under such provisions. Railways 
often repudiated in the past claims for loss 
or damage to goods entrusted to their care, 
unless misconduct, which is something more 
than negligence, could be proved. Even for 
damages due to leaky roofs of wagons or 
losses due to running train thefts, the liability 
is not accepted by the Railways. 

The position in this regard has, however,. 
slightly improved since the amendment of 
1949 extending the Railways’ liability to 
cover cases of negligence in addition to- 
cases of misconduct, but, as explained in 
reply to question 7, the benefit derived 
from this amendment has not been notice¬ 
able, Railways often also seek to shirk this- 
responsibility for goods tendered to them 
and detained in the sheds or left in their- 
custody till the same are forwarded and the 
relevant R/Rs. issued, and also when goods, 
after arrival at destination, are detained 
before delivery beyond a limited period- The 
law should be suitably rnodified to fix the 
responsibility on the Railways in all such 
cases and provide the trading community 
with relief in respect of loss or damage due 
to leaky roofs and sides and running trains 
thefts. 
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The provision to make the Railways insur¬ 
ers of goods carried by them may not be 
insisted upon, as the same might lead to an 
enhancement of the freight charges- 

Q : 19. Doubts have been expressed as to 
the extent to which pilferages actually take 
place. 

The Railways have already been taking 
various measures to control thefts and pil¬ 
ferages and the responsibility in this regard 
must be that of the Union and the State 
Governments and of the Railways. It is not 
understood how the public or the users of 
the Railway may assist in the prevention of 
thefts and pilferages. 

Among the steps that may be suggested 
are: 

(a) Proper checking of the locking and 
protective devices on wagons. 

(b) Adequate provision for security 
force with effective powers obtained 
by. if necessary, statutory enact¬ 
ment. 

(c) Surprise checks by running squads 
at important points of destination of 
railway wagons. 

(d) Forced prevention of unauthorised 
persons from approaching railway 
yards and transhipment points. 

(e) Provision for running squads bet¬ 
ween stations and on sections 
notorious for running train thefts 
and due warnings to the guards and 
drivers who may be suspected of 
complicity in such thefts and pil¬ 
ferages. 

Q: 20. In the absence of statistical data, 
it is hardly possible to deal with this ques¬ 
tion which may be more readily disposed of 
by the Railway administration. The Com¬ 
mittee, however, feel that the incidence of 
theft, pilferage and damage will be consi¬ 
derably diminished if the Railways take 
roper care of the goods tendered to them, 
he change in the legal status from that of a 
“bailee” to that of a “ common carrier ” 
will automatically induce the Railways to 
take responsibility of the goods in their 
custody, and they will not have to pay larger 
amounts by way of compensation. 

Q: 21. In regardtothe payment of claims, 
the experience of members of the Chamber 
still continues to be very unhappy in regard 
particularly to the following: 

(a) Delay in the issue of short certifi¬ 
cates by the receiving stations. 

(b) Delay in acknowledging receipt of 
claims’ 

(c) Delay in acceptance of claims or 
dealing with any intimation of claims 
as such when the amount claimed is 
not specifically mentioned. 

(d) Delay in dealing with claims when 
more than onq Railway Administra¬ 
tion is concerned. 

(e) Delay due to assessment of value 
of gobds. 

(f) Delay in actual payment even when 
the claim is admitted. 

41 


PART III 

Q: 1. The Committee of the Chamber feel 
that the experience of the last few years has 
not been sufficiently encouraging to suggest 
the widening of the functions of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal. The Tribunal, as at present, 
constituted and functioning, has taken up a 
too legalistic attitude in regard to matters 
referred to them and the benefits expected 
have not, therefore, been available to trade 
in general. 

Much can be said in favour of the sugges- 
tion that the Railway Rates Tribunal should, 
on the analogy of the Inter-State Commerce; 
Commission of the U. S. A. be given power to 
initiate investigations in regard to freight 
rates. But before favouring such a sugges* 
tion, the Committee would like to see that 
the entire out-look of the Tribunal and its 
set-up is so modified as to enable a proper 
association of business principles and the 
disposal of references to the Tribunal 
quickly and within reasonable costs to the 
parties. 

The Committee would, in this connection, 
request the Enquiry Committee to consider 
a suggestion which has been made in some 
quarters that, apart from the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, some intermediate Appellate 
Authority may be set up in the Zonal Head¬ 
quarters of each Railway Administration to- 
deal with applications or appeals against 
decisions of the Chief Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent’s Rates office. Such an authority,, 
consisting of the representatives of the 
Commerce, Law and Finance Departments- 
of the Railway Administration concerned 
and of the Users, specially those from the 
organised sections of the trade, would elimi¬ 
nate the necessity for running up to the 
Rates Tribunal in most cases, only such 
matters which cannot be dealt with by it or 
are not confined to dealings within the Zone 
being ordinarily taken up to the Tribunal. 
The function of such an authority would 
obviously be advisory in character and there 
should be no requirement for legalistic 
approach. 

Q: 2. The provision in sub-section (2) of 
Section 42 of the Indian Railways Act limiting 
the power to re-classify a commodity in a 
higher class to the Rates Tribunal alone, 
only on application made by the Central 
Government, has provided a healthy check 
in the matter and this provision should not 
be deleted. This matter has also been 
referred in the Committee's replies to Q. 10) 
Part 1-A of the Questionnaire. 

Q: 4 to 7. The Committee feel that the 
rules of procedure laid down are too rigid 
and the hearings, as already indicated, are 
too legalistic. Arrangements should, there¬ 
fore, be made to hear all cases at centres 
near the principal office of the complainants 
(a suggestion which, the Committee are glad 
to note, has already been accepted by the 
Railway Ministry) and also for receiving 
references and applications at Zonal Head¬ 
quarters of the Railways for being forwarded 
to the Head-quarters of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal- 

The costs of the parties go up mainly for 
engaging Lawyers and experts counter-veil¬ 
ing the employment of similar persons to 
argue the railway cases. The Committee 
are of opinion that if the assessors entrusted 
with hearing of cases are given the authority 
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and necessary directives to take initiative in 
securing necessary information about the 
iaw and particular practice, they would be 
in a position to help the parties concerned 
and also in coming to a reasonable decision. 

Q; 8 to 10- Regarding the composition of 
the Tribunal, the insistence on choosing 
members from persons with wide legal ex¬ 
perience appears to bo wrong. While the 
Committee welcome the association of a 
member having fairly good legal experience 
and acumen, there should, in their opinion, 
be no bar to experts and economists being 
appointed as members of the Tribunal. The 
composition of the Tribunal on the lines of 
the Indian Tariff Commission would perhaps 
inspire confidence and enable a more practi¬ 
cal approach than what has been possible 
under the present arrangement so far. If 
this suggestion is accepted, the question of 
forming Panels of Assessors will not arise. 

Q; 11. Suggestions for setting up an in¬ 
dependent body for fixing freight rates do 


not appear to the Committee to be practica¬ 
ble and, with our nationalised system of 
Railways and the ultimate responsibility of 
Parliament in the management thereof, the 
creation of such independent authorities or 
bodies is fraught with theoretical as also 
practical difficulties. 

Q : 12. The problem raised in this Ques¬ 
tion is not easy to solve, but the functioning 
of a Railway Rates Tribunal for adjudicating 
disputes and complaints against the Rail¬ 
way Administration in judicial capacity is 
not necessarily inconsistent with the work¬ 
ing of an Advisory Body set up on the ana¬ 
logy of the Tariff Commission to look into 
matters requiring rates revision either suo 
/770ifo or on application of parties. The exis¬ 
tence of judicial check on administrative or 
executive actions is vitally necessary in 
Democracy, specially to provide a healthy 
restraint on the abuses and interference by 
the party in power in disregard of funda¬ 
mental principles of justice and equality. 


Bliopat Cliamljep of Commepce, 

Galcutfa. 


PART i-A 


Q: 1. (a) General Effect of 1948 Revision : 
For a correct assessment of the effect of the 
reclassification of goods adopted in 1948, it 
is necessary to bear in mind in the first ins¬ 
tance that it was not merely a reclassification 
of goods but it was a reclassification in the 
framework of a rate structure revised on a 
higher basis of charge as.between compara¬ 
ble class rates and comparable schedule 
rates as they were in force and as they were 
brought into force. Clearly, therefore, the 
revision of classification and rate structure 
as introduced in 1948 resulted in a marked- 
Jy higher cost of rail transport as much for 
the industrial users of goods as for the con¬ 
sumers of industrial manufactures. If the situ¬ 
ation could be regarded to admit of a brief 
indication, it may be stated that the 1948 rates 
revision over Indian Railways contributed in 
some definitive measure to the increased 
cost of production in all productive under¬ 
takings in this country dating from the mid¬ 
year of 1947. Although having regard to 
the varying character of Indian industries 
particularly as to the cost of their raw mate¬ 
rials and stores in their respective cost 
schedule a generalisation should not be re¬ 
garded as economically a happy one, 
yet as a measure of first approximation the 
opinion may be hazarded that higher railway 
rates introduced in 1948 have been respon¬ 
sible for a considerable rise in production 
cost in Indian industries. The higher rates 
have had their repercussion on also the ex¬ 
port trade. The effect of such a rise on the 
economy as a whole is obvious. To cite an 
Instance here: petroleum coke was until 
I.7.51 used to be classified as “coal, coke 


and patent fuel’’ but since that date has 
been.classified as I RR, with the result that 
on a distance of roughly 997 miles, the 
freight for petroleum coke from Digboi to 
Jakaynagar (near Asansol) was increased 
from Rs. 18/12/5 to Rs. 67/12/3 per ton. Petro¬ 
leum coke is a raw material used in the 
Anode plant of an Aluminium factory. 

(6) Effect of Telescopic Rate Structure: 
Although from a technically structural point 
of view a telescopic pattern appears on the 
facade as the most pronounced feature of 
the 1948 rate revisioris, it will be a mistake to 
think that factually this telescopic character 
of these new bases of charge influenced 
effective quotation in the movement of 
goods. The one reason why the telescopic 
pattern did not afford any relief to the users 
of Railways was of course higher bases of 
charge. Rut equally important in this con¬ 
text is the length of the stage in the teles¬ 
copic structure. With the exception of 4 
WL Schedules, C, C/Q, C/R, and E, which 
have a staging length of 150miles and the 
first stage of 4 others, almost all other 
stages in the telescopic class and wagon 
rate schedules as introduced in 1948 were 
of 300 miles only. Such a telescopic pat¬ 
tern would appear to be in striking contrast 
to the pattern of telescopic schedule rates 
of C/G, C/H, C/J, C/K etc., as prevailed over 
the Indian Railways right down to 1948. The 
Committee are, therefore, unable to report 
cases in which the telescopic principle of 
1948 proved helpful to the trade and indus¬ 
try as a whole, assuming even that cases 
did emerge in which the rate structure 
operated helpfully. 
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There is at least one case in regard to the 
operation of telescopic rate structure which 
in the opinion of the Committee has proved 
to have intensified an intra-industry compe¬ 
tition, namely, the competition of U. P. oil 
mills and the Bengal oil mills both based 
more or less on U. P. oilseeds and market¬ 
ing their product in the Calcutta and Bengal 
markets. Prior to 1948 rates revision the 
Oil Division ‘D’ in which mustard oil is includ¬ 
ed in its movement from U. P. rnills to Cal¬ 
cutta, a distance of 600 to 700 miles used to 
,pay the rail freight according to class 2A. 
i.e. at the flat rate of a reduced basis of 
charge at the rate of .54 pie per maund per 
mile at the second stage of its haul to 
Calcutta (compared to .64 pie per maund 
per mile in the first stage). 

To take another instance prior to Octo¬ 
ber 1948, jute raw used to be classified as 
K.R. 6 paying freight at .83 pie per maund 
,per mile. It has since been classified as 
R.R. 7 paying freight at the rate of .86/800 
plus .73/300 plus .58/ beyond pie per maund 
per mile. As the bulk of the raw jute used 
in the Calcutta jute mills are drawn from a 
distance of not more than 800 miles, the 
telescopic rate in the particular instance has 
not given any relief to the mills buying raw 
jute. On the other hand, the basis of charge 
for the transport of raw jute has gone up by 
nearly 4 per cent. 

(c) Specific case of Adverse Operation • 
As already emphasised, the increased 
transport cost resulting from the new rate 
structure of 1948 is operating pari passu the 
other factors of cost of industrial produc* 
tion and as such, the increased freight factor 
by itself has not influenced the movement 
of goods traffic in so far as it relates to 
internal use and internal consumption. It is, 
however, in the movement of goods for 
export out of India, particularly in the heavy 
-category, that the adverse effect of 1948 
structure is discernible. Mjneral ores for 
instance like manganese ore, iron ore which 
used to be classified under 1 R.R. and was 
subject to the scale C/O over B.N.Railway and 
Scale C/N over the Bast Indian Railway, 
prior to 1948 revision has now to bear freight 
at the rate of WL/C when booked at 
owners’ risk and WL/CR when booked at 
Railway Risk. In other words the iron ores 
and the manganese shipment traffic arriv¬ 
ing in Calcutta Port from a distance of 200 
to 300 miles used to pay a freight based 
on a telescopic structure beginning from 
•333 and -300 pie per maund per mile (at 
251 to 300 mile stage they reached the 
reduced basis of -170 pie per maund, per 
mile) but it is now paying under WL/C scale 
a freight which has its basis of-34 pie per 
maund per mile for the first 150 miles 
and -31 pie per maund per mile for the 
next 150 miles. It will be realised that 
although there was a spurt in inter-national 
prices of manganese during the Korean 
boom. Indian manganese cannot hold its 
own in the world market against West 
African and Russian manganese if tl^ trans¬ 
port cost from the mines to the Port be 
not suitably reduced from the present level. 
Similarly, linseed and groundnut oil (Oil 
Division ‘C’) which used to pay before 
1948 revision a freight at the rate of 
2 O.R. that is to say at a flat rate of .42 pie 
,per maund per mile has now to pay a freight 
• according to 3rd class based on a teles¬ 
copic structure, .64 for the first 300 miles 


and .54 pie per maund per mile for the next 
300 miles. If linseed and groundnut oil are 
to find export markets, crushing units which 
are situated away from the ports must have 
their transport cost reduced in order to 
participate in the export trade under com¬ 
petitive conditions, 

Q: 2 (a) Flexibility in the Working of Current 
Structure: The Committee of the Chamber 
are emphatically of the view that the current 
rating arrangements have been set to a 
pattern which does not admit of any flexible 
handling of specific rates problems in the 
hands of the rates administrators. The 
assumption underlying the post-1948 rate 
structure is that once the class and the 
wagon schedule rates are placed on teles¬ 
copic basis and are made to operate con¬ 
tinuously along mileages of different 
administration no case should arise for any 
deviation from the rigid operation of the 
standard class and schedules. Such an 
assumption is entirely illusory. Inspite of 
best planning as regards location of 
industries, these new industrie.s—not to 
speak of the older established industries— 
throw up a whole host of transportation 
problems atleast in the sphere of intra¬ 
industry competition which can only be met 
by railways’ quotation of freights specially 
adjusted to the needs of particular cases. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that the 
Standing Advisory Committee (Post-war 
Rating) appointed by the Railway Board in 
1946 (associated with the work of Mr. 
Crawford as Special Officer, and Secretary 
to the Committee) in pages 21 to 22 of their 
Report definitely recommended that the 
reformed railway rates structure of Indian 
Railways should consist of telescopic class 
rates and station-to-station quotations.as an 
integral part of it. Actually, in adopting the 
Crawford recommendation, the Railway 
Board re-introduced on a general basis the 
old scale rates (recommended to be 
abolished by the Crawford Report) in the 
form of WL schedules. But in correctly 
maintaining this valuable adjunct to the class 
rate system, the Railways placed the whole 
rates structure on too rigid a footing by 
abolishing and discouraging future quotation 
of station-to-station rates. 

(b). Actual Use of Discretion by Railways : 
In the view of the Chamber even the dis¬ 
cretion which the railway administration 
possesses under the existing ratingarrange- 
ments is not exercised by them for the relief 
of the trading public, the whole outlook of 
the rating policy of railways having assumed 
a oronounced fiscal bias. 

Q: 3 (i). Number of Class & WL Scales : 
Regarding the existing class rates, the com¬ 
mittee consider their present number of 15 
are suitable, this being the identical number 
of class rates which were in force before 
1948. Regarding the WL scales there were 
originally 12 but the scale WL/BR has been 
added very recently thus increasing the 
number of WL scales to 13. In the opinion 
of the Committee this number should be 
reduced to 10. For instance the distinction 
between WL/B and WL/BR resolves itself 
into a difference of .02 and .03 pies per 
maund per mile in the second and third 
legs of the two scales. Again there are 
least 3 scales WL/E, WL/F and WL/I, each 
beginning as their basis of charge .48 pie 
per mound per mile in the first leg of 300 
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miles. Similarly both the scales WL/G and 
WL/H are based on .48 pie per maund per 
mile in their first leg of 300 miles. The 
whole framing of the schedule structures 
is desultory and is lacking in any logical 
design. The Chamber suggests that start¬ 
ing from .25 pie per maund per mile in their 
first leg the 9 other higher scales should 
have the basis of charge increased by .02 
pie and .03 pie in their respective first 
legs rising to .43 pie per maund per mile in 
the last or the 10th schedule. 

(ii). (a) Number of Legs and Distance 
Range-. As regards class rates the Committee 
do not consider that either the existing num¬ 
ber of 3 legs in their case should be increas¬ 
ed or the distance range of 300 miles plus 
300 miles and beyond should be in any way 
disturbed. As already remarked, for mini¬ 
mum distance traffic such a leg and distance 
pattern is not suitable but having regard to 
the existence of the wagon-load schedules 
and the need for not disturbing railway 
earning to an avoidable extent, the com¬ 
mittee are inclined to leave the number of 
legs and the distance range in the class 
rate structure unchanged. In the case of 
WL. schedules, fiowever, the Committee 
find that all of them have three-leg pattern 
■ and the distance range in 4 scales is 100 
miles plus 300 miles and beyond; in 3 the 
distance range is 150 miles plus 150 miles 
and beyond, and in the remaining 6 the 
distance range is 300 miles plus 300 miles 
and beyond. In the case of WL/E scale the 
original distance range was 150 miles plus 
150 miles and beyond but this has very 
recently been changed to the third category 
of distance range as stated above. In the 
structural pattern tfiere is such a lack of 
uniformity and evidence of opportunism 
that it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the whole approach to the rate-making in 
the wagon-load field was empirical and in¬ 
ductive or in other words,, designed with 
definite traffics in view rather than in con¬ 
sonance with any principle of uniformity or 
economic structuring. In the opinion of the 
Committee all the wagon-load scales should 
bp constructed on 5-leg structure in the 
uniform distance design of 100 miles plus 
150 miles plus 250 miles plus 300 miles and 
beyond. 

(ii) (b) Rate per mile in Distance Range 
of Classes and Scales : ^ \n the case of class 
rate it is observed that from 9th class on¬ 
ward the rate has been advanced progres¬ 
sively by -07 and -08 pie per maund per 
mile upto classlBth since which the rate has 
been increased by ’25 pie per maund per 
mile in the 14th and 102 pies per maund per 
mile in the 15th. In tho opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee the rise in the first distance range of 
classes 9th to 13th both inclusive should not 
be by more than '06 pie per maund per 
mile, the ]4th class may have a rise by ’20 
pie per maund per mile and the 15th by '50 
pie per maund per mile on the new rate of 
class 14th. In regard to the WL scales it is 
remarkable that between the scale WL/AR 
and WL/B there is a big gap of '18 pie per 
maund per mile in the first distance stage 
and a gap of '5 pie per maund per mile in 
the first distance stage of the scale WL/CQ 
and WL/CR. Again in the WL scale E and 1 
the only difference between the two is that 
,ih the second distance stage the rate of E is 
'01 pie per maund per mile higher than that 
.in the scale L All these anomalies would 


require to be corrected. As the Commit¬ 
tee have already stated, in their opinion the 
number of schedules should be reduced to 
10, under a uniform number of five-distance 
legs and that in the first leg the basis of 
charge should rise from '25 pie in WL/A to 
‘43 pie per maund per mile in WL/1 by a rise 
of ■(32 and '03 pie. They would now round off 
their observation by saying that the rates 
difference from leg to leg should be -03 pie 
uniformly in the case of first five scales and 
•04 pie uniformly in the case of last five 
scales. 

Summary of Structural Changes : To summa¬ 
rise the structural changes which the 
Committee of the Chamber advocate, they 
may be stated as under:— 

(ij Class Rates: The class rates should 
remain 15 in number and continue to be in 
the existing three-leg pattern and in the 
existing distance range of 300 miles plus 300^ 
miles and beyond but the rates for the first 
distance range from class 9th onward should, 
be revised, particularly in class 14th and 
15th. 

(ii) WL Scale: As regards wagon-load. 
scales they should be 10 in number and be 
of a five-leg pattern, in the distance range of 
100 miles plus 150 miles plus 250 miles plus 
300 miles and beyond. The rates for the 
first distance leg should commence from ’25 
pie and rise progressively by 02 and '03 pie 
in the higher scales. The leg to leg decline^ 
in rates should be at the uniform rate of '03 
pie per maund in the case of first five scales 
and by a uniform rate of '04 pie per maund. 
in the last five scales. 

Financial Effect : It is not possible for the 
Committee to estimate the exact financial, 
effect of the changes in the rate structure 
advocated above. It is clear, however, that 
the effect of the changes suggested in class, 
rates would be negligible, as the traffic in 
‘smalls’ covered by the higher class rates 
would not represent more than 7 to 8 per 
cent of the total goods traffic measurea in. 
terms of number of wagons loaded and. 
secondly as the number of long-distance 
wagon employed in traffic covered by the 
higher class rate is also presumed to be in¬ 
considerable. The financial effect of the 
changes suggested in the ‘WL schedules- 
structure would be, however, sizeable. 

Q: 4. Applicability of Maximum Maund) 
Rate on long-distance Traffic. —Having regard 
to the changes which the Committee have 
suggested partly in the higher class rates- 
but more particularly in the structure of 
wagon-load scales, the Committee ara 
opposed to the maintenance of these maxi¬ 
mum maund rate which as currently applied, 
has the effect of carrying traffic beyond- 
1500 miles free of any charge. 

Q: 5. Terminal, Short-Distance and Tranship¬ 
ment Charges.—01 these three-fold charges- 
which are exclusive of the charges accord¬ 
ing to rates and scales, the Committee have 
no comments to make with regard to tran¬ 
shipment charges except to point out that at 
present transhipment is inefficient and 
costly, and to suggest mechanisation at 
break of gauge points. On principle, they 
are opposed to short-distance charges, as- 
accoroing to the class and schedule rates- 
structure the short-distance traffic in the 
first 100 miles is subject to a relatively higher 
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share of transportation charge. In order, 
however, to discourage booking of goods by 
railway for short distance movement to the 
rejection of other alternative routes particu¬ 
larly by means of road transport service, the 
Committee do not wish that the existing prac¬ 
tice of charging a short-distance freight 
should be withdrawn. The Committee are 
of the opinion that the maximum distance to 
which such short-distance freight addition 
could be made should be increased from 75 
to 100 miles. In regard to the terminal 
charge, the Committee are emphatically of 
opinion that on principle there is no case for 
such a separate charging. The rates for car¬ 
riage of goods includes the service of load¬ 
ing and unloading and it is normal 
and logical to presume that cost of such 
loading and unloading service has been in¬ 
cluded in the basis of charge for carriage of 
the goods by the Railways, Moreover, the 
substantial increase made in the rates in the 
first distance stage of all class rates since 
April 1955, takes the bottom out of any claim 
of the Railways to maintain a separate ter¬ 
minal change in addition to the freight charge 
according to rates and scales, for loading 
and unloading service extended by them. On 
both principle and empirical considerations, 
therefore, the Committee would desire that 
all terminal charges should be abolished. 
Terminal charges should not, in a^ case, be 
levied, when the route exceeds 3u0 miles- 

Financial Effect'—^s\he loading and un- 
loading service rendered by the railways 
relate chiefly to the consignment in smalls’ 
and as these consignments do not comprise 
more than 7 lakh loaded wagons a year in¬ 
cluding BG and MG systems, the Committee 
estimate that the loss in revenue to the rail¬ 
ways from the abolition of terminal charge 
would be Rs. 6 crores approximately (cur¬ 
rent charge estimated at 6 pies per maund 
on an average and the currentaverage load 
per wagon estimated at SOO maunds, so that 
resulting loss is Rs. 9 per wagon of ‘smalls’). 
The Committee, however, have oo sugges¬ 
tion to make as to the method by which this 
loss of revenue should be recovered by 
the railways. 

Q; 6. Adoption of new Unit of Charge other 
than Mile: The Committee do not think that 
such a replacement of mile rate is called 
for. As a matter of fact they are opposed 
to any change being made in this behalf. 

Q; 7. Minimum Distance for Charge- The 
Committee do not wish to have any altera¬ 
tion in the existing position that the minimu/n 
chargeable distance for any goods booked 
by goods train service is 20 miles. 

Q; 8. Additional charge for Tank Wagons: 
The Committee are wholly opposed to any 
charge being made for movement of liquid 
commodities in tank wagons on the ground 
that ‘empties’ have to be drawn from a 
particular point in order to be placed at 


the disposal of the indentors. Such admissi¬ 
bility of additional charge for supply of 
tank wagons would imply that it is an act of 
favour on the part of the railways to supply 
tank wagons, whereas as a public carrier 
the presumption should be otherwise, 
namely, that the trading public has the right 
to call upon the railways to supply such 
wagons for the carriage of ' liquid 
commodities. 

Q: 9. Method of Classification and Grouping : 
As regards principles underlying classifica¬ 
tion and grouping of goods under identical 
class, the Committee on the whole have little 
exception to take except that in their opinion, 
classification in certain cases has been un¬ 
duly varied under influence of price factors- 
Hor instance the Oils, both mineral and 
vegetable, have been classified under 4 
divisons according to the assumed disparity 
in prices. In this instance it will appear that 
the classification has been heedlessly multi¬ 
plied. Similary iron and steel classified 
under 3 divisions. A, B and C have not 
much to recommend itself except the rate- 
makers’ anxiety to raise maximum goods 
earning. In Iron and Steel Division ‘B’ for 
instance. Hoop Irons have been grouped, 
with Sheets and Pipes although there are 
wide divergence of price of these three 
different varieties of iron and steel goods. 
Again, machine tools electrically driven, and. 
machineries other than electricals have 
been classified under different rates of 
charges. These are matters of details and 
all that the Committee would desire to 
suggest is that the classification should be 
revised so as to minimise the number of 
divisions of a particular goods for the 
purpose of classification for rates. Further 
anomalies are the following 4 : While metal 
scraps.such as brass, copper, lead and zinc 
have been classified under 8 R.R. such other 
scraps as bellmetal, aluminium and bronze 
have been classified under 7 RR. In regard 
to copper alloys, while gun-metal Ingots nave 
been classified as 4 RR, other copper alloys 
such as bellmetal and bronze have been 
classified as 8RR although the prices of 
gun-metal, bronze and bellmetal are almost 
identical. Again the N.O.C. entries should 
be minimised as much as possible in the 
general classification of goods, as such 
entries tempt the booking staff to charge 
goods under higher N.O.C. rates to the- 
rejection of lower rates to which a particular 
goods is chageable with reference to com¬ 
parable items. 

Q: 10. Modifications in the General Classify 
cation: The principle of classification apart, 
the Committee of the Chamber have doubt¬ 
less many comments to offer on the existing, 
general classification. Without intending to. 
make an exhaustive listing of these sugges¬ 
tions for modifications the Committee would 
set forth the following suggestions in terms 
of existing rates and scales but not for 
obvious reasons, in terms of the new struc' 
ture of rates and scales as enunciated by 
them earlier in this memorandum: 
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Existing 

Classification. 


Proposed 

Classification. 


1. 

Oilseeds 

4 RR 

2 kR 



WL/H 

WL/E 

2. 

Ores 

1 RR 

1 RR 



WL/C: OR 

WL/AR: OR 



WL/CR: RR 

WL/C; RR 

3. 

Machinery other than Electrical ... 

6: RR 

4; RR 



4; OR 

3: OR . 

4. 

Cotton Raw — Full Pressed 

8 

6 


Half Pressed 

12 

8 

6, 

Copper Ore 

3 

1 

6. 

Aluminium Scrap ... 

7 

3 

7. 

Bronze Scrap 

7 

3 

8., 

Nickel Copper Zinc Alloy Scrap ... 

14 

4 

9. 

Phosphoure of Copper 

14 

4 

10. 

Mica, Sheets, blocks. 

8: RR 

6: RR 

6: RR 


Note:—l. Before 1948 oilseeds used to be classified as CB/CM, the same as for grains and 
pulses which are now classified under WL/D. 

2. Prior to 1948, ores used to be classified as C/O over BNR and C/N over EIR [Vide 
Reply to Q: 1 (c).] 

3. Machinery requires a lower basis of charge. 

4. From pre-1948 classification of 4 and 6 the present classification is much too high. 
5 to 9. On price-basis the existing classification is much too high. 

10. Previous classification was so low as 4 RR. 


Q: 11. Belative Bates Proportion between 
■* Smalls ’ and Bulk Consignment: Speaking in 
approximate terms the rates for wagon-loads 
in the first leg should be very much lower than 
the first leg rate of the corresponding class 
rate applicable to the movement of same 
goods in ‘ smalls’. It is noticeable that in 
the formula herein enunciated the relation¬ 
ship established is between the basis of 
charge in the first leg of the class rate and in 
the first leg of wagon-load rate. It is difficult to 
enunciate a formula of overall relationship 
between two quotations for every distance 
for which goods are carried. 1'raffic in 
wagon-loads should bear at least 10 per¬ 
cent lesser charge than ‘ smalls ’ traffic. 

Q : 12, Minimum Ton Bates in Wagon Loads'. 
The present minimum ton rate works out to 
roughly one anna per maund and assuming 
the lowest basis of charge as '25 pie per 
maund per mile it will appear that the mini¬ 
mum rate per ton in wagon-load shall be 
payable on a minium distance of 48 miles. 
Any gap between the minimum wagon-load 
condition and the carrying capacity is not 
more than 5 per cent of the carrying capa¬ 
city of the wagon and as such it would seem 
that there is not much point in maintaining 
the present minimum ton rate based on the 
carrying capacity of a wagon. The danger 
of under-earning arises only in the case of 
short-distance traffic- Against this there is 
ample safeguard in the form of short-dist¬ 
ance charge which the Committee have 
already agreed to be maintained upto a 
distance ofilOO miles. 

Q : 13. Minimum Charge for Small Consign- 
ments: The Committee are of the view 
that the present minimum charge 
of Re. 1/- per consignment for ‘smalls’ 
should be maintained. It should not in their 


opinion be varied with the class of commo¬ 
dities booked, 

Q: 14. Minimum Weight for Consignment in 
‘Smalls’: Here also the Committee would 
maintain that the present minimum weight of 
7 seers for a consignment of ‘smalls’ by 
goods service should be maintained. There 
does not seem to be an arguable case for 
raising this minimum weight from the present 
7 seers: as within a thinkable range of rais¬ 
ing, the number of small consignments of a 
weight round about the minimum will by no 
means decrease. Accordingly it is better to 
leave unaltered the present 7 seer weight 
as the minimum acceptable weight of the 
goods tendered for booking, 

Q: 15. One-Class charge for 'small' consign¬ 
ment upto a given weight.—The Committee con¬ 
sider this as a wholly misconceived proposal 
motivated by a bias against all booking of con¬ 
signments in small. Actually the smalls con¬ 
stitute an important part of the entire railway 
traffic, being as much as 14 per cent of the 
total in 1953-54, measured in terms of 
number of wagons loaded. If an assess¬ 
ment is made of only the general merchan¬ 
dise traffic the number of traffic in smalls 
will be in the region of 20 per cent and it 
would be an unjustified bid to simplify pro¬ 
blems of transportation by subjecting the 
traffic in smalls to heavy burden of higher 
rates in the manner suggested here. The 
Committee, therefore, have no constructive 
suggestion to make in this behalf. 

jQ: 16. Economy of Wagons' Carrying Capa¬ 
city :—Of the three-fold suggestions put 
forward the Committee of the Chamber are 
opposed to both the first and the second 
proposal, namely, the raising of minimum 
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wagon condition of wagon-load rates as also 
of treating the present telescopic class rates 
as applicable only to wagon loads and 
quoting a rate higher than the class rate in 
respect of traffic in smalls. Regarding the 
third proposal put forward, namely, that the 
■traders should be encouraged to load 
wagons up to the carrying capacity of a 
wagon above the minimum wagon condition, 
the Committee are inclined to react favourab¬ 
ly towards it. In their opinion a rebate of 20 
per cent in freight should be allowed on 
freight of the goods loaded in excess of 
minimum wagon condition calculated at the 
wagonloadscale.lt is by a rebating pract¬ 
ice introduced by way of deduction from 
freight rather than by a procedure of draw¬ 
back that such an encouragement should 
,be given to traders for loading wagons in 
■excess of the minimum wagon condition. 

Q : 16 (A). Wagon hid condition attached to 
.quotation .—The maundage condition general¬ 
ly attached to W.L. quotation and the very 
limited number of station-to-station quotation 
still in force, are generally suitable and the 
Committee of the Chamber have no adverse 
comments to offer on them. As regards the 
minimum weight laid down for wagons on 
the 3 gauge systems of Railways-broad, 
medium and narrow-there is, however, some 
scope for improvement on the basis of the 
inter-relationship of the specific gravities of 
various commodities. In this connection, 
the Committee would cite one instance here, 
namely, the wagon condition laid down for 
oilseeds N.O.C, viz., 450 maunds B.G. com¬ 
pared to the minimum weight per wagon 
of oilcakes fixed at the same quantity of 450 
maunds B.G. The specific gravity of oilcakes • 
is higher than that of oilseeds and therefore 
the minimum weight condition attached to a 
wagon load weight of seeds N.O.C. should 
not exceed 400 maunds against 450 maunds 
laid down for oilcakes. 

Regarding the other point raised, namely, 
whether the relative minimum maundage 
condition fixed for each commodity as among 
B.G., M.G. and N.G. wagons calls for any 
comments, the matter is one which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, has to be deter¬ 
mined chiefly from the operational point of 
view. The present relative maundage con¬ 
dition as between BG and MG is 4 : 8 and 
ijetween MG and NG 5 : 3 or to put it in a 
common series the relative proportion 
among the three gauge wagons is 20 :15:9. 
Generally speaking, it would seem to the 
•Committee of the Chamber that the inter¬ 
relationship of minimum weight as between 
BG and MG wagon is over-weighted against 
the former. In other words, it is the feeling 
of the Committee that inter-relationship in 
minimum weight condition of BG and MG 
wagons should be in the ratio of 5 : 4 and 
not in the ratio of 4 : 3 as is currently the 
case, the maundage condition of the latter 
being left undisturbed. 

Q: 17. Quotation of Train-Load Bates: How¬ 
ever apparently plausible and even cogent 
the case for suen a quotation of train load 
may be, the Committee cannot overlook the 
fact that such a rate even if granted can 
only be availed of by the very large-sized 
industrial undertaking who has had a 50 or 
even 25 wagon siding. The industries who 
Oan take advantage of such a train rate in 
the field of general merchandise are very 
limited. It is only in the case of coal and 
■other mining establishments that the sidings 


which serve the establishments have a load¬ 
ing space of 25 or 50 wagons. Even in 
their case the operation of a train-load rate 
would mean a differential advantage being 
granted to the financially better placed 
undertakings commanding a siding space 
of 25 or 50 wagons. On a balance of 
arguments, therefore, the Committee 
disapprove the suggestion for quotation of a 
specially reduced train-load rate. 

Q: 18. Express Goods Service: The Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber does not favour the 
introduction of an Express Goods Train 
Service on a system of rate higher than the 
normal rating. In their view the existence 
of such an Express Service facility will tend 
to lower the standard of handling by the 
Railways for the ordinary goods traffic. 

Q; 19. Charge for Railway Supply of Cranes: 
The charge for supply of crane and the 
conditions under which such a supply is 
made for loading and unloading of goods 
are on the whole satisfactory although in 
actual practice difference of opinion has 
been known to have arisen between the 
public and the Railway as to whether the 
use of a crane should be made available. 
The Committee would, however, stress that 
there should be no profit motive in fixing 
the charges which should just cover the 
costs of services. 

Q; 20. Rates for Carriage of Live Stock and 
Animals: The Committee have no sugges¬ 
tions to make in this behalf. 

Q ; 21. Revision of overall charge for short dis¬ 
tances: As far as the Committee understand, 
the view that short distance traffic rates are 
unremunerative is based on a mistaken 
view*of transportation economics. As under 
the conditions of traffic operation if is not 
possible to assess the cost specifically of 
each traffic, it is only by an overall compa¬ 
rison of total cost and total earning that the 
rate structure can be judged as a whole, the 
basic consideration being what the traffic 
can bear. Of the three suggestions put for¬ 
ward with a view to stepping up the charges 
for short distance traffic, the Committee are 
unable to accede to any of them, that is to say, 
they cannot agree that the Railway should 
decline to carry short distance traffic, nor 
can they agree that the short distance rate 
should be so adjusted as to shut out short 
distance traffic from the railway in favour of 
any other alternative system of transport. 
As regards the proposal of diverting the 
railway traffic by a coastal traffic service 
whenever such an alternative service is 
available, the Committee are generally of 
the view that such diversion is desirable but 
as a rule no adjustment of freight rates need 
be made for such a purpose. It is the regu¬ 
larity of coastal shipping service and the 
simplification of procedure for booking and 
taking delivery of goods carried by coastal 
service that will tend to produce the desired 
diversion of traffic. There are, however, 
exceptional cases in which the Railway frei¬ 
ght is extraordinarily high in relation to the 
rates offered by coastal steamship service 
for an identical haul. For instance, rubber 
goods is charged with a freight of Rs. 6/9/4 
per maund from Shalimar, South Eastern 
Railway, to Bombay for an all-rail movement; 
On the other hand, the coastal shipping com¬ 
pany quotes from Calcutta, to Bombay for 
the identical rubber goods a freight of 
Rs. 41/8/- per ton of 18 cwts. equivalent to 
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roughly Rs. 1/12/- per maund. But as already 
stated, something more is needed to be 
done to divert traffic to coastal service 
even where such reduction is glaringly 
called for. 

Q; 22. Short Distance Traffic Charge for 
Railway db Inland Water Routes : The Commit¬ 
tee regret that they have no information on 
the.subject. In West Bengal the inland 
water service ply only to a very limited ex¬ 
tent and that such a service is availed of by 
the trade only for the long distance haul. In 
this context, the Committee would like to 
broach the charge made by the Agents of 
the South Eastern Railway at Armenian Ghat, 
Calcutta for booking of goods to be ferried 
across the river Hooghly and placed in 
wagons at the South Eastern Railway goods 
yard at Shalimar. The Armenian Ghat 
Agency (a private concern operating under 
arrangements with the Railway.) charges 
-/2/9 for each half maund of goods booked 
at Armenian Ghat. As the distance from 
Agrnenian Ghat to Shalimar is a little less 
than 5 miles, the Out Agency charge of -/2/9 
per half maund works out nearly -/1/3 per 
maund per mile. This is rather extrortionate. 
viewed as a part of Railway rating, and in 
the opinion of the Committee should be 
markedly reduced, 

Q: 23. Pooling of Railway Freight: The 
Committee have carefully considered the 
suggestion that in the case of a number of 
commodities, which are carried over long 
distances from one end of the country to 
another, being of an essential character, 
should have their freight charges pooled and 
quoted on a uniform regional basis. It is 
regretted that such a proposal does not 
commend itself to the Chamber so far as the 
quotation of such uniform freight by the Rail¬ 
way authorities is concerned. In regard to 
the commodities listed in this behalf, the 
Committee feel that in the case of coal what 
is more needed is to have a limited zona! 
application so far as the point of booking is 
concerned. In other words what the Com¬ 
mittee have in view is that rates for coal 
should be quoted on an identical basis from 
each weighment station instead of the coll¬ 
iery sidings. With regard to other commodi¬ 
ties mentioned, with the exception of salt, a 
system of freight pooling may be introdu¬ 
ced by the manufacturers themselves. 

Q: 24. Pooling of Raw Jute Freight for Book¬ 
ing to Calcutta: The Committee do not con¬ 
sider this a factually correct statement, 
nameh^, that growing of jute in areas away 
from Calcutta, round about which most of 
the jute mills are situated, is rendered un- 
remunerative because of the freight advan¬ 
tage which the areas near Calcutta enjoy 
in the matter of transport charge. Even 
before the partition of the country jutes from 
Assam and North Bihar used to be freely 
imported for consumption in Calcutta mills. 
Since the partition the pressure on the jute- 
mills to buy raw jute from every available 
sources is heavier and freight differences 
not-withstanding, Assam and North Bihar jute 
is. being freely sold to the Calcutta mills. 
The Committee, therefore, are unable to 
endorse the proposal for a pooling of freight 
on raw jute in respect of bookings to 
Calcutta mill sidings. 

Q,: 25. Jlgeiwy for Operating Pooled Freight t 
As, already anticipated in reply to question 


number 23, the Committee consider that in 
appropriate instances the pooling of freight 
should be effected by the industrial units 
concerned. The maintenance of a zonal, 
price in numerous destination points in 
respect of a commodity is a matter of mar¬ 
keting policy of the producers concerned 
but such a policy need not be taken any 
cognizance of by the makers of Railway 
rates. All that would be necessary under 
such a system of pooled freight would be for 
the industrial unit concerned to quote f. o. r. 
destination prices for their customers. In 
iron & steel, cement and vanaspati trade, 
such quotation is largely in force. 

Q: 26. Rate Revision vis a-vis the Five-Year 
Plans: As a general proposition it can be 
stated that the railway rates policy is not in 
need of'any readjustment in view of indus¬ 
trial developments either already achieved 
or planned for the future in the context of 
Five-Year Plans. It is. however, thinkable 
that specific quotations of freight will have to 
be sanctioned for particular undertakings in 
view of the overall industrial policy being 
pursued by the Planning Authority. For 
instance if the main sources of pig iron in 
India in future would be concentrated in 
Durgapur and in Burnpur near Asansol, it is 
thinkable that for active encouragement to- 
foundry industries these pig irons should be 
distributed all over the country on a parti¬ 
cularly well-designed system of rates. As 
stated, the problem will have to be gone into 
in the light of specific needs of a particular 
situation 'and it cannot be disposed of in 
broad and general terms. 

Q: 27. Waiver of Short-Distance Charge: Th©' 
Committee have no facts to report with 
regard to any case in which the waiver of 
short distance charge was asked for and 
where the waiver was either sanctioned or 
rejected. 

Q; 28. Revival of Station-to-Station Bates: 
The Committee cannot lay sufficient empha¬ 
sis on the abiolute need for revival of 
station-to station rates as an integral part of 
the Indian Railways rating system. It has 
been the trend of Committee’s views in 
course of‘the foregoing replies that while 
railway rate structure should be placed on 
a logical and, uniform and standardised basis, 
such uniformity and standardisation cannot 
be made a fetish of. There must be a limited 
measure of flexibility atthe core and such a. 
flexibility in the rate system can only b© 
introduced by the revival of station.to-station 
rates. While the Committee are not in a 
position to give instances of requests made 
in the recent years by merhbers of the 
Chamber for quotation of such station-to¬ 
station rates they have generally the feeling 
that the nqed for such station-to-station rates 
is a keenly felt demand of the business pub¬ 
lic all over the country. 

Q; 29. Effect of Withdrawal of station-to- 
station quotations : Here again the Committee 
regret not being able to place facts of speci¬ 
fic cases where the withdrawal of station-to- 
station rates had an adverse effect on indus¬ 
try or trade, but it is their general conviction 
that the cases in which trade interests were 
adversely affected by such withdrawal are 
numerous. As already emphasised, one- 
reason why the withdrawal of special rates, 
has not developed any crisis ia that th© 
higher transport charges resulting, from the- 
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withdrawal of station-to-station rates were 
■ absorbed in other larger elements in the 
increased cost of production. It is no argu¬ 
ment to adduce that in the face of such con¬ 
current rise of production cost, the railway 
rate system need not be made flexible in 
the direction suggested. For, while the other 
factors of higher cost are subject to varia¬ 
tion and are at any rate of a dynamic cha¬ 
racter, the element of Railway rates is a 
relatively static element in the cost structure. 

Q ; SO. StcUion-tO‘8tation quotation for Deve¬ 
lopment of new industries and export trades : 
The proposition categorically framed that 
the station-to-station quotations should be 
used as a policy measure for development 
of new industries and promotion of export 
trades cannot be unequivocally endorsed 
by the Committee. The general position 
which the Committee of the Chamber would 
take with regard to railway rating is that it 
should subserve mainly the economic princi¬ 
ples of railway rating. Station-to-station 
quotation is a deviation from this broad 
enunciation but it is the view of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber that such deviation 
must also bear a definite economic signifi¬ 
cance. To generalise such deviationary 
technique forthe purpose of extraneous and 
broader policies in the economic field is, 
however, a different proposition and the 
■Committee are not prepared to countenance 
such an unreserved application of station- 
to-station rate technique. It is, again, doubt¬ 
ful if the railway rate concession by itself 
can stablise new industry or place export 
trades on a stable footing. 

Q : 81. Objectives to be kept in view in framing 
Bailway Bates Policy s As emphasised several 
times in course of the foregoing observa¬ 
tions under different replies, the Committee 
would state that the two main objects of a 
railway rates policy should be what the 
trafhc can bear and what is needed in an 
over-all calculation to meetthe cost of trans- 
.portation. But it must be conceded that the 
effects of railway rates on trade and indus¬ 
try are far-reaching, and as such, the influ¬ 
ence of the present rates structure and rates 
policy on Indian trade and industry needs 
to be examined from the point of view of 
India’s economic progress. Our economic 
organisation is still in process of develop¬ 
ment and this suggests the need for greater 
degree of flexibility and responsiveness on 
the part of the rates system. 

Q : 32. Railway Rates in relation to particular 
industries : The Committee would generally 
oppose any suggestion for the adjustment 
of the general rates policy with reference 
to the economic functioning of any parti¬ 
cular industry or industries. It is thinkable 
that industries can be ranked in the order 
•of their economic importance and it is also 
thinkable that industries of a higher degree 
of essentiality from one point of view or 
■another have not yet made sufficient head¬ 
way in the economic scene of this country. 
But these facts or considerations should 
not, in the opinion of the Chamber, be used 
to influence the rates policy of the railways. 
iFor instance, the finished steel or chemical 
fertiliser industries being located in one parti¬ 
cular regional segment of the country, it 
should not be arguable that the railway rates 
charged on these commodities should sub- 
siside the consumption of these steel or 
•chemicals in other regional segments. When 
in reply to Q. No. 26 the Committee had 
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envisaged some special treatment in favour 
of pig iron similarly located in one particular 
segment of the country, it was not so much a 
forth-right policy of low-rating as specific 
quotations which the Committee had in view. 

If in Ambala or in Kanpur or in a station in 
Rajasthan a large foundry industry has 
grownup, this industry may specially be 
assisted by special rates quoted for drawing 
of the raw materials from Durgapur or 
Asansol, in case the volume and regularity 
of the traffic would justify such specific 
quotations. But it is far from Committee’s 
suggestion that all foundries in isolated 
centres of the country should.be similarly 
assisted with a general weightage in rates 
quotation for the industry as such. 

Q: 33. Distinction between established and 
new industries vis-a-vis railway rating •* The 
Committee are wholly opposed to the rates 
policy being worked on a distinction 
recognised in that context between old 
and established industries on the one hand 
and the new industries on the other. Pro¬ 
posals such as these are approaches to 
standardised reliefs, to which the Com¬ 
mittee are unable to subscribe. Cases for 
special concession may arise as much in 
old industries as in the case of new. The 
facts of each case should determine the 
decision. 

Q; 34. Operation of new lines on the basis of 
inflated mileage ■■ The Committee are not 
prepared to lend their support to such a 
proposal. Nor would they consider it a 
happy decision for the Railways to scrap 
such old lines rendered unremuneratiye 
by higher cost of operation. Endeavour' in 
such cases should be made to have new 
industries located alongside such old lines 
in order that their traffic earning position 
may improve- Even in cases like Darjeeling 
Himalayan Railway on which location of new 
industries cannot be looked forward to, the 
Committee are opposed that such lines 
should be worked on the basis of inflated 
mileage. 

Q: 35. Freight Policy to equally subserve 
Industries and Railway Finance : The two ob¬ 
jectives set forth are in the opinion of the 
Committee neither conflicting nor divergent. 
To the extent the country develops econo¬ 
mically and industrially, the Railways’ 
hnancial position is ipso facto strengthened 
if efficiently and economically worked. The 
freight policy should, no doubt, be framed 
with a view to securing adequate revenue to 
the Railways to meet the maintenance and 
operational costs. But it is the definite opi¬ 
nion of the Committee that the Indian rail¬ 
ways are expected to serve the interests of 
trade and industry of the country satisfac¬ 
torily and with a view to this objective a 
revision of the entire system and a 
rationalisation of the procedure are 
imperative. 

Q: 36. Cost of Services to be financed from Rail¬ 
way earning: In this connection, the Commit¬ 
tee would not make a distinction between 
service and service but would make a 
distinction between cost of coaching and 
goods traffic. In other words, the simple 
formula which the Committee would 
advocate is that half the working expenses 
of the Railways and an additional percentage 
thereof should be balanced by the earnings 
of the goods traffic. To illustrate with 
reference to the working of 1933-34, 
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broadly speaking, if Rs. 235 crores of 
working expense were allocated as Rs. 115 
crores for passenger traffic and Rs. 120 
crores for goods traffic, then what the RaiU 
ways should aim to earn from the goods 
traffic is Rs. 120 crores plus 20 per cent, 
additionally. This 20 per cent, is intended to 
meet the contribution to be made to the 
general revenue on half the capital at 
charge at the rate of 4 per cent and to use 
the residual amounts for purpose of normal 
development expansion. Other large-scale 
capital expenditure should be made not 
from the revenue surplus but by addition of 
fresh capital. 

Q : 37. Bailioay Bates and Village dh Cottage 
Industries: The Committee regret being 
unable to endorse the suggestion that the 
freight rates quoted by the Railways should 
subsidise the cottage or the village industries. 
To express such a view is not necessarily to 
imply that in Committee’s view specially 
sympathetic consideration should not be 
snown to the movement of village or cottage 
industry products but only to suggest that 
such consideration is not to be of any stand¬ 
ardised character. In other words, it is 
only by a liberal quotation of station-to- 
station rates that the economic interest of 
these industries should be served and not 
by a general exceptionally low basis of 
charge irrespective of distance or 
destination. 

Q: 38. Bailwajf Sates dh Fixation 
Ghvemmmt controlled prices of commodities : 
As. far as the Committee are aware the 
Railways have never been handicaped in 
pursuing their normal rates policy because 
of the demands made by the Government in 
many cases to fix a statutory price for a 
limited number of commodities. The 
Government’s price fixation policy has 
always allowed for the normal freight paya¬ 
ble for goods from its point of production to 
the point of consumption at which the prices 
of such goods were controlled. Morever, 
in an equally large number of cases the 
price control has been exercised at the 
production source itself. 

Q; 39. Unremunerative rates for certain 
commodities: As already stated in reply to 
Question No. 21, the Committee are unable 
to appreciate the approach sometimes 
made of specifically relating cost to a parti¬ 
cular traffic. It needs hardly be stressed 
that for the purpose of Railway rating 
arithmetical costing cannot be given the 
widest play, as the limiting factor in each 
case is what the traffic can bear. It is an 
inherent contradiction of railway rating all 
over the world that as specific gravity of a 
commodity increases accompanied by a 


decline in market price of its weight unit,, 
such traffic will always remain as a kind of 
drag on the aggregate earning of the rail¬ 
ways. The situation cannot be helped and 
it is hardly necessary to take serious 
cognizance of a criticism of the character 
referred to here. 

40. Financing of additional expenditure for 
traffic increase under Second FtoC'Ytar Plan: 

The point emphasised in the question is 
that during the Second Five-Year Plan 
there shall be as much increase of low¬ 
rated traffic as of the high rated traffic and 
as a cumulative effect thereof fairly large 
expenditure will have to be incurred by 
Railways in increasing the godown.yard and 
line capacities. But the Committee are 
unable to endorse the view that the finances 
needed for this additional expenditure 
should be obtained from the revenue ear¬ 
ning of the Railways beyond what is normally 
available from such a source. Indeed the 
Committee adhere to the formula enunciat¬ 
ed by them in reply to question No. 36. If it 
were the case that the only field of develop¬ 
ment for the country were in the sphere of 
Railways, then there would have an 
arguable case for the Railway revenue 
finding the cost of the new development in* 
that sphere but under an overall scheme in 
which developments in every field have 
been planned and radical steps are being 
taken stepping up the Government revenue 
and resources by fiscal and other measures,, 
the Railway development should fall in line 
with other developments in being financed 
by the general pool of country’s resources 
mobilised by Government. There is no 
case under a system of planned economy 
for the railways to be singled out for a self- 
financing role even in respect of the restric¬ 
ted field of traffic handling facilities. 

Q: 41. Bailway Bates and Pries Fluetuations 
in Export Markets: The Committee can by nO’ 
means agree to a policy of railway rating 
which will undergo constant adjustment in 
reaction to the changing level of prices of 
internationally traded goods of Indian origin 
in the foreign markets. They would 
certainly ask for stability in the freight rates 
for movement of export traffic. As a 
corollary to this proposition they would at 
the same time suggest that the freight rates 
should be at a level which would allow for a 
reasonable margin of price fall for Indian 
commodities in the international markets. 

Q : 42. Changes in the pattern of traffic move¬ 
ment as between pre-war and post-war years: 
The following table will indicate the nature 
of changes in the traffic handled by the- 
major Indian railways as between the pre¬ 
war and post-war years: 
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TRAFFIC HANDLING OF INDIAN RAILWAYS. 




1938—39 

1962—63 


Amount of 
Goods Earning. 
(Rs. Crores.) 

Percentage of 
earning of each 
commo^ty of the 
total goods 
earning. 

Amount of 
Goods Earning. 
(Rs. in Crores) 

Percentage of 
earning of each 
commodity of the 
total goods 
earning. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Fuels for Public and Railways 


11-6 

17-62 

21-7 

21-92 

Oilseeds 

• •• 

3-6 

5-42 

4-0 

4-02 

Rice .,. 

• • • 

34 

6-12 

3-9 

3-92 

Provisions 


31 

4-72 

3-0 

3-02 

Grams & Pulses 


3-3 

60 

6-2 

6-32 

Cotton Raw 


2-9 

44 

36 

3-62 

Cotton Manufactured... 


2-6 

4-02 

35 

36 

Wheat 

• • • 

2-4 

3-62 

3-4 

3-42 

Jute Raw 


1-2 

1-8 

1-9 

1-92 

Iron & Steel 


2-6 

4-02 

9-0 

9-12 

Metallic Ore 


11 

1-7 

4-8 

4-92 

Marble Stone 


•9 

1-4 

4-0 

4-02 

Salt 

«• 

1-2 

1-8 

3-0 

3-0 

Kerosene Oil 


1-6 

2-4 

32 

3-2 

Petrol 


1-2 

1-8 

3-6 

36 

Sugar 

• •• 

2-2 

3-3 

3-9 

3-9 

Cement 


— 

— 

42 

4-2 

, 


664 

100-0 

98-9 

100-0 


It will be noticed that in terms of earning 
the coal traffic has only gone up by 4’4 per 
cent, although the net tonnage despatched 
from the Pits mouth in India has gone up by 
66 percent from 22 million tons to 36 million 
tons and all these in spite of the large enhan¬ 
cement made in the structure of coal 
freights. Again in a number of commodities 
like iron & steel, metallic ores, marbles and 
stones, salt, kerosene oil, petrol, sugar and 
cement etc., the proportionate position 
occupied in the total traffic, measured in 
terms of earning, has substantially enlarged. 
The Committee would, however, point out in 
this connection that the pattern and the 
volume of traffic is bound to be changed 
with the increasing tempo of industrialisation 
and development of new areas. The type 
of traffic moving to and from the ports will 
also undergo a change with the industrial 
progress, more finished goods moving to 
and raw materials from the ports. 

Q: 43. 1948 Beviaion and Industrial Location 
and Development- As far as the Committee 
are aware, the 1948 revision of railway 
rates structure have not been a factor of 
decisive significance in the location of 
industrial undertakings or,in the pace of the 
developments in either way. The reasons 
for such a neutralism as emphasised in 
several places in the foregoing replies are 
firstly that the telescopic rates have not 
given any marked relief to the transport 
cost of industries, and secondly the effect on 
prices of the increased basis of charge has 


been absorbed by many other factors of 
rjsing cost in production. The testing time 
for the 1948 revision will come if it can be 
so conceived of a time in future when 
there has been a recession of these other 
factors of cost inflation. 

Q: 44. Quotation of Prices — F- 0, B. Despatch 
or F. 0-H. Destination'. In Indian industries in 
an overwhelming number of cases the price 
quotations by industries are always F. O. R. 
the despatching station. The question, 
whether the prices ruling at the markets are 
in excess of the price F.O. R. despatching, 
station together with the cost of railway 
transport cannot be answered in general 
terms or even in particular cases. For, the 
prices are sometimes determined by fac¬ 
tors other than the costs. In some cases- 
the reasons for higher price movement are 
genuine, for instance, in cases where the 
cost of competing foreign articles has gone 
up or where there is an overall shortage of 
goods not to be quickly replenished. It is- 
difficult to disentangle the bonafide from the 
malafide factors which give rise to a rise in 
price which is in excess of the purchase 
price plus the transport cost of ai 
commodity. 

Q: 45. Incidence of Railway freight on Agri- 
euliural operation: The Committee can only 
make a guess in this connection and for agri¬ 
cultural products other than the three main 
cash crops of cotton jute and cane, probably 
the railway freight does not exceed mor& 
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than one percent on an average of their 
cost of production. 

Q; 46. Agricultural Development under Five- 
Year Plan x In the eastern India the only 
remarkable expansion of agricultural output 
envisaged through the Second Five-Year 
Plan years is rice in certain parts of West 
Bengal due to the various projects of 
Damodar Valley Corporation now in advan¬ 
ced stage of completion. It is unlikely, 
however, that this new rice crop yield and 
acreages will affect railway goods tonnage 
to any appreciable extent. It is doubtful, 
however, if the size of jute crop in north 
eastern India will exceed substantially over 
40 million bales, whatever may be the 
targets set for jute production. 

Q; 47. Reduction in Wagon-Load Condition for 
Movement of Agriculturul Cropa: The Com¬ 
mittee are afraid that there is a mis¬ 
taken assumption underlying the question 
put. Whatever may be the pace of deve¬ 
lopment in the agricultural sector it is not 
visualised that these crops will be moved 
directly by each individual grower. It is 
either the Co-operatives or the middlemen 
who will have to handle the distribution of 
crops and, therefore, it does not seem to be 
urgent that any action needs be taken by 
the railway by way of reducing the minimum 
wagon condition for these commodities to 
be availed of by individual growers. Nor do 
the Committee consider it necessary that 
any special adjustment of freight rates be 
made in order that advantage thereof may 
be taken by individual growers- As regards 
warehousing and other railway booking faci¬ 
lities it will certainly be an advantage to the 
growers’ co-operatives and middlemen if 
such a storage, warehousing and other book¬ 
ing facilities are provided by the railways at 
important points of origin of traffic, for 
instance, for rice movement in Bolour or for 
jute movements in Katihar or in Nowgong 
in Assam. Localslump in agricultural prices 
in an area may, however, require to be 
reacted to by short-time freight conces¬ 
sion. 

Q: 48 to 50. Industrial Developments in 
Private Sector: The Committee of the Bharat 
Chamber made some effort to ascertain 
from their members their respective esti¬ 
mate of increased traffic likely to be offered 
by them during the next Five-Year Plan. Un¬ 
fortunately it appears that from such esti¬ 
mates no clear cut picture is obtainable. An 
Aluminium Factory gave the indication that 
during the next Five-Year period their draw¬ 
ings of Bauxite will increase from 12,000 tons 
to 15,000 tons a year and the despatch of 
finished goods will increase from nearly 
2,000 to 5,000 tons a year. Small isolated 
estimates were also received and on the 
whole the Committee are inclined to the 
view that in the private sector the total 
volume of additional traffic, barring coal and 
steel, originating over the Eastern and 
South Eastern Railways would not exceed 
more than 15 million tons. In Coal and Iron & 
Steel the increase may be as much as 4.75 
million tons. 

Q; 51 to 53. Industrial Developments in 
Public Sector : It is probably in the public sec¬ 
tor that the traffic volume will increase more 
substantially over the next five years. The 
developments at Durgapur and probably 
new mining exploitation in the public sector 
in the still available virgin coal-bearing land 


in WestBengal may accountfor ashigh a new 
traffic os 3 million tons originating in Eastern 
Railway alone and another 3 million tons ori¬ 
ginating in South Eastern Railway. 

Q: 54. Basic Principles of Railway Rating: 

The Committee do not think, it remains 
for them to emphasise beyond what they 
already made, what according to them 
should be the basic principles of railway 
rating. To summarise their outlook on the 
subject they would emphasise once again 
that the railway rating framework should 
rest in the first instance on a standard num¬ 
ber of class rates and schedule rates. But 
there must be largo element of flexibility 
in the operation of these standard rates by 
way of quotations of station-to-station rates. 
The basic objective of railway rating sliould 
be to provide transport at as low a cost as 
possible- The Indian Fiscal Commission in 
1922 observed “It is not inconceivable that 
a policy of protection to industries might to 
some extent be nullified by injudicious rail¬ 
way rates, or it might be found that in conse¬ 
quence of such rates the tariff protection 
required by an industry, and consequently 
the penalty on the general public, was higher 
than it otherwise would be’’. The Committee 
feel that these observations hold good even 
to-day- In the context of our industrial Plans, 
the railway is to play an important role 
by framing a helpful rate structure for the 
movement of goods- 

Q: 55. New Suggestions not covered by the 
Questionnaire. —As it will have been observed, 
the Committee have taken advantage of the 
various questions to expound and elucidate 
views of their own relating to the questions 
but not strictly falling within their answer. 
As such, there is hardly any additional 
observations which they have to make in so 
far they are not covered by the expected 
replies to these questions. They would 
emphasise once again their viewasdevelop¬ 
ed in reply to Q. No. 9 that the present rate 
structure has essentially an empirical and 
inductive complexion. They have been 
designed not with a view to what may be 
deductively regarded as a fairly distributed 
burden of charge on the commodities but 
with a view to making the particular traffic 
in question yield the best revenue results. 
Such an approach to rate-making, in the 
opinion of the Chamber, must yield place to 
a more deductive approach in the matter 
resting on a pattern of uniformity as regards 
the number of legs, the distance of each leg, 
the progression of rise in different class and 
scales, as also in the regression of rates 
from one leg to another. It is not that the 
Committee would like the rates to be opera¬ 
ted on such a rigidly framed rates structure; 
for. they have pleaded for a largo measure 
of flexibility, but such flexibility in the form 
of station-to-station rates must also be 
brought within the framework of economics 
of transportation or in other words, in the 
ascertained incapacity of the particular 
traffic to bear the standard rates. 

The Committee take this opportunity to 
stress the need for improvement and exten¬ 
sion of Goods Sheds and other facilities at 
terminal stations like Calcutta where from 
all accounts there has been no extension or 
appreciable improvement although there 
has been a heavy increase in traffic. It is 
also the opinion of this Chamber that road 
transport should be organised as comple¬ 
mentary to railway transport, and transport 
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by road, rail and inland waters should be 
co-ordinated. While this co-ordination will 
increase the over-all transport capacity the 
choice of a trader to move his goods over 
the routes most convenient to him should 
not be unduly restricted. 

PART 11 

Q : 1 (a). Proportion of booking at BB and OB : 
It is difficult to hazard an allocation of per¬ 
centage as between the traffic that is offered 
to be booked by the business public at 
owner’s risk and the traffic similarly offered 
for booking at Railway risk rates. Any such 
proportionate allocation in value terms will 
probably be useless. Some indication of 
the position can, however, be given only in 
terms of volume but hero again an estima¬ 
tion is complicated by the fact that of the 
major revenue-earners on the Indian Rail¬ 
ways (Vide List in answer to Q:42 of Part I 
of the Questionnaire) it is only cotton 
raw and raw jute which are as a class of 
goods invariably booked at Railway risk, 
there being no quotation of freight made by 
the Railways at OR. 

(b) Preference for booking at BB rates : Among 
cases where both quotation at RR and (DR 
is available it is the machine tools and 
machineries, both electrical and mechani¬ 
cal, when these items are not carried in 
continuation of an overseas marine traffic, 
that are preferred to be booked by the 
business public at the higher RR rates. 
Other cases ore also not negligible where 
both rates are available but preference is 
expressed by the senders to book the 
goods for carriage by the Railways at 
higher RR rates. 

(c) Postwar development in EBbooking : Since 
the end of the last war, there has been a 
tendency among the business public to 
avail of the RR rates, where alternatively 
available, to an increasing extent. Such a 
preference for RR booking on the part of 
the business public is accounted for by 
several factors. Firstly, with the resump¬ 
tion of normal trading activity in 1947 and 
after the partition of the country, the entire 
Railway system for good many months was 
almost out of gear with the result that 
business public thought it safer to incur 
higher freight charges in order to ensure 
better handling of goods by the Railways. 
Secondly, the higher costs of raw materials 
and imported goods after the war gave rise 
to a disposition on the part of the business 
public to incur higher freight charges at RR 
rates, as such enhanced freight liability 
worked out to a relatively lower percentage 
of the total cost schedule compared to 
what the position was before the war when 
prices were at a far lower level. There are 
abundant indications of the confirmation of 
such a view in the data for claim for com¬ 
pensation made on the Railways. Another 
cause for an increase in booking at RR is 
the tendency of the Railways to refuse 
claims in respect of goods booked at OR, 
particularly in what they call "running train 
thefts’’ etc. 

Q; 2(a). Incidence of private Insurance cover¬ 
age : It is not easy either to indicate in any 
precise term the extent to which the prac¬ 
tice of insuring goods offered for carriage by 
Railways has developed as a commercial 
scale, although the fact remains that such a 
practice has gained ground considerably 
since the end of the last war. As a rough 
44 


indication, it can be stated that 1 per cent, of 
the major commodities carried by Indian 
Railways, estimated in value terms, is cur¬ 
rently covered by insurance with private 
companies, such a percentage including the 
coverage granted on continuous inland 
traffic of sea-borne imported goods from the 
port of descharge to the ultimate point of 
inland destination. 

(b) Hazards covered, and rates charged bg 
Private Insurers : The private insurers prac¬ 
tically cover all the hazards in their policy of 
inland marine insurance, namely, theft, par¬ 
tial loss, non-delivery of goods etc., etc. The 

- rates of premium charged by the private 
insurers is by no means standardised. Nor 
is it fixed for all kinds of commodittes. As a 
general indication it can be said that the 
premium varies from Re. 0-2-0 to Re. 0-4-0’ 
per Rs. 100/- of the value declared by 
the sender, and upto 2% in cases of hazard¬ 
ous and valuable goods. 

(c) Shift in the practice of obtaining pri"- 
vate insurance cover : The Committee of the 
Chamber incline to fall in with the view that 
a study of the private insurance coverage of 
goods tendered for carriage by the Railways, 
can be suitably divided into two periods. 
1945—50 and 1950—51. It would appear 
to the Committee that insurance coverage 
of goods tendered to Railways for handling 
has tended to dwindle in the abolition of the 
old Risk Note forms in vogue over the Indian 
Railways, consequential to the enactment of 
Section 72-A of the Indian Railways Act by 
the amending Act of 1949- 

Q • 3. Proportion of traffic covered by private 
insurance: Here again, no precise indica¬ 
tion can be given as to the percentage of 
goods booked at owner’s risk which are 
currently covered by private insurance. If 
a statement can be hazarded based on 
general experience, the position seems to- 
be this-that in the period 1945—50, one per 
cent, of the goods tendered for booking at 
owner’s risk used probably to be covered 
by private insurance but since 1950, the 
percentage is tending to fall. As far as the 
Comniittee can judge, it is chiefly in the 
machinery group and in the movement of 
chemicals such as chemical fertilizers and. 
tallow oil that the one-time widespread 
practice of having the consignment insured 
by private insurers is now tending to fall. 

I he Committee would also point out that 
Insurance Companies refuse to insure 
several kinds of consignments and in cer¬ 
tain cases premium rates are too high.. 

Q : 4. (o) Growth in the number of claims -or 
compensation: There has been a very definite 
increase in the payment of compensation 
claims made on the Railways by the business 
public in the recent years. To illustrate the 
observation, it can be noted here that in 
1939-40 roughly 55,000 cases of claims for 
compensation were filed with the Class I 
Indian Railways. As against those, in 
1948—49 the number of cases filed was 
155,000 and five years later, i.e. in 1953—54.. 
the number of cases for compensation filed 
with the class I Railways was 875,000. Of 
course, the one fact accounting for larger 
claim is the increased volume of traffic but 
the more important fact underlying the far 
larger number of claims for compensation 
put forward by the public is the use of more 
rational form of Forwarding Notes brought 
into use since 1950. But there has been an. 



increasG in claims cases due to various 
■causes some of which are mentioned in the 
Report of the Indian Railway Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1947, as follows; 

(i) The large increase in traffic, parti¬ 
cularly of parcels, causing conges¬ 
tion at terminals and transhipment 
points; 

(ii) the dilution of Staff, resulting in in¬ 
crease of mistakes, missorting and 
the loss of documents; 

(iii) the increased value and scarcity of 
commodities, making pilferage more 
profitable: 

(iv) the declining morale and discipline 
among the Staff. 

According to figures placed before the 
Claims Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the Eastern. Railway, during the 
year 1951-52, the net amount paid by Rail¬ 
ways in India on account of goods lost or 
■damaged was Rs. 2.92 crores and this in¬ 
creased to Rs. 3.19 crores in 1952-53. Out 
of the latter, the Eastern Railway, although 
smallest in mileage, paid Rs. 1.34 crores, i.e., 
e little over 42 per cent, of the total claims 
paid in 1952—53. The acceptance of claims 
by the Railways is reported to have been 
tightened and it appears the loss to mer¬ 
chants due to pilferage, damage etc-, has 
been more than what the figures of compen¬ 
sation money paid would indicate. 

(6) Class of goods in which compensation 
<laitns have increased '—The Committee have 
■no dependable information to furnish on the 
point except that they have the feeling that 
claims for compensation have been on 
the increase with regard to the movement 
of cotton piecegoods. machinery parts, etc.. 

Q: 5. It is for the Railways to furnish 
information on the point. 

Q : 6. It is for the Railways to furnish the 
information. 

Q : 7. (a) Effect of the 1949 Amendment Act : 
In the opinion of the committee of the 
chamber, the Indian Railways Amendment 
Act, 1944, by introducing the new Section 
72-A into the Indian Railways Act of 1880, 
have facilitated the establishment of claims 
for compensation by the business public 
against the Railways. In 1953-54, as much 
as 2 crores 80 lakhs and in 1952-53 as much 
as 3 crores 18 lakhs of rupees were paid 
as compensation by the Railways. These 
figures exclude the compensation, the pay¬ 
ment of which was enforced through the 
Courts. The Committee have little doubt 
that but for the Indian Railways Amendment 
Act of 1949, the business public would have 
never been able to recover this modestly 
large amount of compensation, however, 
large may be the public frustration in this 
respect as pointed out in answer 21 
below. 

(b) It is for the Railways to 
express their point of view in the matter. 

Q: 8. Quotation of freight on BE and OE 
basis : The present position of the Railways 
quoting in some cases freight only at rail¬ 
way risk and sometime again only at owner’s 
risk is, in the opinion of the Committee, not 
only unfair to the business public but is also 


rather arbitrary. If two rates at owner’s and 
railway risk are to be maintained in the 
freight structure of the Indian Railways, 
there cannot be an arguable case for quot¬ 
ing only the one or the other in the general 
frame-work of freight quotations including 
the quotations of W.L. schedule rates. It is 
only in the case of special station-to-station 
quotation that the risk condition may be 
confined to one or the other. But for all 
normal quotations of class and schedule 
rates, each commodity should have the base 
of both the quotations indicated in the gene¬ 
ral classification of goods. There can be 
no economic justification, for instance of 
Caustic Soda, both according to class rates 
and W.L. shedule rates being quoted only 
on the basis of railway risk. Similarly, 
there is no reason why the cmotation of 
freight for coal needs be on the Railway risk 
basis alone. It is true that the quotation of 
rate on both the risk basis will not necessa¬ 
rily meanthat both of these will be effective in 
the actual booking practice. But whether the 
one or the other basis be availed of by the 
public does not seem to be enough justifica¬ 
tion for the quotation being confined to one 
or the other basis alone. These observa¬ 
tions relate both to class and W.L. schedule 
quotations. 

Q; 9. Difference in the basis of RB and OB 
quotation : The Committee of the Chamber 
are most definitely of the opinion that where 
both RR and OR rates are quoted in respect 
of a commodity the difference in the basis 
of charge at any stage of the haul should 
not be more than .05 pie per maund per 
mile or the basis of charge should be any¬ 
thing but the two consecutive class rates, 
the higher of course, being for the RR condi¬ 
tion. In machinery, other than electrical, the 
general classification is 6 RR and 4 OR. The 
Committee are unable to endorse this large 
difference in the basis of charge under RR 
and OR condition in this instance, which 
works outto .11 pie per maund per milefor 
the first 800 miles, .10 pie per maund per mile 
for the second 300 miles and .08 pie per 
maund per mile for the subsequent haulage. 

Q; 10. Unification of Bish condition - As may 
be inferred from the trend of the foregoing 
answers, the Committee would much rather 
prefer the abolition of owner’s risk quotation 
of freight to the present position of arbitrary 
confinementof owner’s and railway risk quo¬ 
tations to particular commodities. But such a 
preference, it must be distinctly understood, 
can only be thought of under one condition 
namely, that where; here are at present two 
bases of charge, one under RR and another 
under OR, it is the latter which should take 
the place of Railway risk quotation as a uni¬ 
form principle all along the entire structure 
of Railway freights. In the event of such an 
essential condition be not adopted, the 
Chamber must be understood to be strongly 
opposed to the abolition of freight quota¬ 
tion on an exclusively RR basis. 

Once the owner’s risk quotation is abolish¬ 
ed in the case of class rates, the same 
principle of quotation on exclusively Railway 
risk must also govern the quotation of freight 
under W.L. schedule. The presumption 
seems to be mistaken that any variation in 
the conditions of traffic handling attached to 
wagon loads, made in favour of the public, 
would result in a large volume of traffic 
being offered in wagon-loads at the expense 
of the traffic offered in smalls. If all Railway 
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■quotations are to be on the basis of Railway 
risk, such a quotation must underlie both the 
quotation of freights according to class rates 
and according to W.L. schedules. 

Q: 11. Poaition of excepted goods under unified 

Bisk: If the owner’s risk quotation be aboli¬ 
shed strictly under conditions attached to 
the proposal made by the Committee, the 
commodities in the "excepted” category 
must also be placed on the basis of freight 
quoted entirely under Railway risk condi¬ 
tion. Such an adjustment in the case ot 
"excepted” category of goods does not 
mean, however, that for purpose of Rail¬ 
way risk quotation the present effective 
rates for “excepted” category of goods 
should be increased. 

Q;12. Public s option of booking at lower rate 
under uniform risk condition' Once the prin¬ 
ciple of quotation of freight on the exclu¬ 
sive basis of railway risk be accepted, the 
Committee of the Chamber would not 
favour any relaxation being made of such 
principle at the option of the public offering 
goods for booking. Indeed, if such opinion 
were to be permitted, the freight structure 
in effect would relapse into the present 
anomalous situation. 

Q : 13. Lower rates under relaxed packing con¬ 
dition: For identical reasons set forth in the 
just-foregoing reply, the Comrnittee do not 
-favour any relaxation of packing condition 
either, as such relaxation would enable the 

senders to book dangerous goods at rates 
more favourable than the nominal rates for 
these class of g 09 ds. The Chamber is 
opposed to concessional rates allowed in 
cases of relaxation of or defective packing 
condition. The code "OR” is now used to 
indicate two things, viz;— 

(i) that the consignments booked at 
Owner’s Risk due to defective pack¬ 
ing or non-fulfilment of packing 
conditions; 

(ii) that the freight charged has been at 
Owner’s Risk rate, having no refer¬ 
ence to the packing conditions. 

The code "OR”, therefore, indicates so 
many things ; but the view of the Eastern 
Railway, as expressed in reply to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Zonal Consultative Com¬ 
mittee, is that booking at OR or RR depends 
on the rates applicable to the commodity 
and what the sender elects to do or does 
not depend on the fulfilment of the packing 
condition. The Chamber feels that the con¬ 
signor often is compelled to book at OR or 
to consent to the defective condition being 
noted- The Chamber is of the opinion that 
the Railway should not accept any goods 
which do not fulfil the packing conditions. 

Q; 14. Contents on Forwarding Notes: The 
conditions laid down in the Forwarding 
Notes in Appendix A of the IRCA Goods 
Tariff No. 29 in accordance with the Gene¬ 
ral Rule 22 marks a large improvement on 
the old Risk Notes contained in Appendix C 
of the old IRCA Goods Tariff laid down 
under the old General Rule 39. The Com¬ 
mittee have no comments of any major 
character to make on the Forwarding Notes 
now in use. 

Q: 15. MtidifieatiQn of Packing Condition 
The Committee have no comments to .make 


with regard to several standard packing 
specifications contained in Chapter IX of the 
IRCA General Goods Tariff No. 29. But this 
observation is made subject to remarks 
made in the just-following reply. 

Q: 16. Enforcement and relaxation of Paohing 
Condition: The Committee of the Chamber 
do not find enough rationale for standardis¬ 
ing packing conditions and making it compul¬ 
sory only in the case of articles notified. 
With regard to the one important item of Rail¬ 
way traffic, namely, cotton piecegoods, the 
Committee had only recently occasion of add¬ 
ressing the Railway Board and the Western 
Railway with regard to the packing condition 
P/25 appearing in the General Classification 
ofthis particular goods. While the Western 
Railway had replied to saythatthe complaint 
of theChamber namely, that piecegoods bales 
not conforming to P/25 is freely accepted 
for booking, is engaging their attention, the 
Railway Board in their reply pointed out that 
P/25 is not a compulsory packing condition 
for cotton piece-goods. It is the view of the 
Chamber that packing conditions should be 
enforced in so far as they form part of the 
general classification of particular goods. If 
such a view be accepted, the Committee 
would suggest deletion of packing condition 
of certain goods in the General Classifica¬ 
tion as also certain relaxation of packing 
specifications laid down in Chapter IX of 
IRCA Goods Tariff in so far as these specifi¬ 
cations may be regarded as too difficult to 
be fulfilled by any particular industry. 

Q: 17(a). Development of a Warehousing system : 
The Committee are not aware of any parti¬ 
cular scheme having been drawn up by 
any private agency for setting up of a ware¬ 
housing system in connection with the trans¬ 
port of goods by the Railways. Nor are 
they convinced that development of such a 
warehousing system is needed at the pre¬ 
sent moment except to the extent of what 
measures a newly-developed co-operative 
movement may adopt in connection with the 
marketing of agricultural produce on a 
co-operative basis. But such warehousing 
constitutes, a separate and special problem 
on which the transport problem as such has 
little bearing. 

(b) The only kind of storage facilities 
which the Committee would recommend is 
the facility for refrigerated storage avail¬ 
able in important cities of India in regard to 
certain fresh goods. Although such cold 
storage facility should be located in the 
station premises, the Railways will be well- 
advised to allow private agency to operate 
such cold storage arrangements. 

Q : 18(a) & (b). L^al character of Bailway^s 
responsibility : The Committee for themselves 
would have certainly welcomed a change 
in legal position as a result of which the 
Indian Railways would have stood to the 
business public in the relation of common 
carriers thus being virtually the insurers of 
goods tendered to them for carriage, in 
place of the current relationship of bailor 
and bailee. As, however, the new legal 
position would entail additional operating 
expenditure for the Railways and would 
thus consequentially lead to a revision of 
goods freights in an upward direction, they 
do not wish to press such a proposal. But 
the Committee would point out that the 
responsibility of the Railway is limited by 
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various means to the extent of contracting 
out. For instances, it may be mentioned 
that no responsibility is virtually undertaken 
for running train thefts and for goods taken 
delivery of after the free time period. The 
Railway has also a wide scope for repudiat¬ 
ing claims under Sections 72 to 76 and even 
under 77 relating to the filing of claims. 
The different and often contrary interpreta¬ 
tions of High Courts on points relating to 
“loss”, “Non-delivery”, “Notice” etc, point 
to the need for reviewing the aforesaid 
sections, so that the railway’s responsibility 
as a bailee is assured. 

Q: 19. Measures for preventicm of theft and 
pilferage ■ The Committee of the Chamber 
would suggest a special enquiry in regard to 
the following points: 

(a) The incidence of pilferage and theft 
in consignments booked at Owners’ 
Risk as compared to those commit¬ 
ted on bookings made at Railway 
Risk. 

(b) Whether the pilferage and thefts are 
found to have been more committed 
near about the Station yards and the 
transhipment points. 

(c) In how many of the cases of pilferage 
and theft which Government Railway 
Police have enquired into, the mem¬ 
bers of the Watch and Ward Staff, the 
Railway Protection Police and the 
Railway Police have been found in¬ 
volved. 

(d) The interval between the dates of 
commitment of the crimes and the 
dates of undertaking the police en- 
quiry into these. 

The Committee believe that if the enquiries 
are made more promptly and if investiga¬ 
tions are directed in an effective manner, to 
find out the culprits, and if exemplary punish¬ 
ments are meted out even to some who 
may be found connected with such crimes, 
then the whole position may be consider¬ 
ably improved. It has sometimes been felt 
that the enquires into the claims in respect 
of pilferage and theft are actuated more to 
make out some grounds for avoidance of 
Railway’s responsibility in the matter than to 
find out the real culprits for eradicating the 
evils. 

The Committee would make the following 
observations on the question;— 

1, Incidence of pilferage and Indications 
regarding Location of Crimes i Itappears that 
the incidence of pilferages and thefts in tran¬ 
sit of Automobile spare parts, Tobacco, 
Cigarettes etc-, have increased. As the 
Police findings into the cases of thefts and 
pilferage are not made available to the 
claimants, it is difficult to exactly locate the 
places of such crimes. The reports of 
members, however, indicate certain areas 
where the crimes are suspected to be 
committed on an organised and regular 
basis. Some such places are : 

(i) Places between Agarpara and Nai- 
hati where organised gangs are re¬ 
ported to be operating for commis¬ 
sion of these crimes. 

(ii) Nearabout Shalimar, because on 
several occasions packages of Auto¬ 
mobile spare parts have been found 


to contain bricks bearing the marks 
“BURN” which indicate that the pilfe¬ 
rage has taken place somewhere 
within West Bengal and nearabout 
Shalimar. 

(iii) Between Mokameh and Arrah. 

(iv) Nearabout the Station Yards of Phul- 
warishariff and Patna City in Bihar. 

(v) At places just outside the Station 
Yards and at Railway sidings. It is 
found that in many packages stone 
chips (which are usually stacked at 
the Railway sidings and stations) or 
Coal, are put in the packages after 
the goods are removed from it. It is 
generally believed that thefts are 
committed near Goods and Shunting 
Yards. 

(vi) It is reported that Coal is systemati¬ 
cally removed from Sidings at 
Panagarh, Budgwan, Bandel and 
Lillooah. 

2. Nature of loadings wherein crimes are 
committed: On enquiry, it is found that 
pilferages and thefts are committed both in 
respect of wagon loadings and bookings in 
“smalls”. In the case of coal and coke the 
thefts are naturally out of wagonloads but in 
the case of cotton texiles, yarn, automobile 
spare parts, the crimes are committed on 
“smalls”. In respect of cigarette, packings 
or booking of papers or tobacco, it is report¬ 
ed that thefts are committed more from con¬ 
signments of wagon loads than from, 
“smalls”. 

S. Remedial suggestions: (a) The railway 
yards should be secured either by walls or 
electrified fencings to prevent outsiders 
getting access to the yards and steal goods 
or break into wagons. The goods platforms 
should be covered and adequate storage 
facilities should be provided for. 

(b) The railway yards should be 
provided with adequate number of Watch & 
Ward Staff with Supervising staff to exercise 
strict supervision over the performance of 
the legitimate duties entrusted to the former 
and immediate disciplinary action should be 
taken against the staff involved in commis¬ 
sion of thefts and pilferages. 

(c) The Shed Staff should keep^ 
sharp look over the railway coolies during 
the loading and unloading operations. 

(d) It is suggested that the ques¬ 
tion of re-organisation and integration of. 
the three sections of Watchers under a 
common code and stricter discipline and 
punishments, should be seriously consi¬ 
dered. It is reported that the total strength 
of the Government Railway Police is roughly 
900 in West Bengal and the strength of the 
Watch and Ward staff of the Railways is 
something like 5000 in this area and the 
number of recently-introduced Railway 
Protection Police is stated to be roughly 
800- The Watch and Ward Staff of the 
Railways are not subjected to discipline and 
punishment applicable to the Government 
Railway Police- The efforts of the newly 
appointed Security Adviser to the Railway 
Board would be eagerly awaited. 

(e) Locking of wagons are some¬ 
times found to be defective and while one 
side is locked strongly, the other side is not 
equally locked. It is found that in most of 
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.4he claims regarding shortages in wagon- 
load traffic the Railway report is that lock on 
one side was found tampered with in 
transit. 

(f) Investigations should be star¬ 
ted by the Police more promptly whenever 
any defect in the locks of the wagons are 
found in any stations and even before the 
claims are fileid by the parties concerned. 
On the contrary, it has been reported that 
enquiries have been referred to the Police 
Jong after the commitment of the crimes. It 
has sometimes been felt that the enquiries 
into the claims in respect of pilferages and 
thefts are actuated more to make out some 
.grounds for avoidance of Railway’s respon¬ 
sibility in the matter than to find out the 
real culprits. The Committee believe that 
if enquiries are made more promptly and 
investigations are directed in an effective 
manner and if exemplary punishments are 
meted out to some who may be found 
connected with such crimes, then the whole 
situation may be considerably improved. 
There should be.a time-limit for the Investi¬ 
gating Staff for completion of enquiries and 
report. 

(g) Exemplary punishment should 
be meted to the delinquents and culprits. 

(h) Hold-ups of Railway wagons 
on the way should be avoided as far as 
possible, as such hold-ups on the way are 
considered to provide wide scope for pilfe¬ 
rages and thefts. 

(i) The Railways should be held 
responsible for pilferages and thefts where- 
ever committed, after the acceptance of the 
goods from the consignors until the delivery 
of the goods to the consignees. The officials 
of the Railways, Railway Police, Watch and 
Ward staff and the Railway Protection Police, 
who may be found on enquiry to be responsi¬ 
ble for any theft or pilferage, should be held 
responsible and should be punished even 
to the extent of being held personally 
responsible for the value of the goods 
lost. 

(j) Special arrangements for guard¬ 
ing the transhipment points and notorious 
ilag posts should be made. 

(k) The quality of the Watch and 
Ward staff should be sufficiently improved 
by recruitment of educated young men for 
the purpose and with this object in view 
the pay and prospects of this category of 
staff should be improved. 

(l) The system of licensing of Clear¬ 
ing Agents like that prevalent in the Customs 
or the Port Commissioners must be intro¬ 
duced as that will ensure better working 
and less thefts and pilferages. 

(m) Increase in the pay and allo¬ 
wances of the Railway Staff at lower cadres 
.and improvement in the condition of service 
should be made. 

Q; 20. It is for the Railways to furnish 
information on this point. 

Q: 21. General remarks aa to handling of 
compenaation olaitns by Railtoaya : The Bharat 
Chamber of Commerce maintains a sort of 
Railway Claims Bureau attached to it and 
the Committee can claim to have a fairly 
large experience of handling these claims 
for compensation on behalf of individual 
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members. Based on these experience, the 
Committee are emphatically of the opinion 
that inspite of the alteration of legal basis re¬ 
garding the liability for meeting a claim for 
compensation, the dominant administrative 
practice is to repudiate most of the claims 
put forward by the business public. The 
typical reaction of a claim official on receipt 
of a claim is to make a short-cut for repuoi- 
ating the claim outright without going into 
the facts and merits of the case and once a 
repudiation has been conveyed to the party 
concerned, no further representation made 
at the Association level on a closer scrutiny 
of facts go to displace the Claims officials 
from the position they had already taken 
up. ‘^rhe perfunctoriness with which claim 
cases are dealt with can be realised from the 
fact that even when an interview is arranged 
by a merchant with a Claims Official by prior 
appointment and the former presents him¬ 
self at the appointed date and hour before 
the latter, the claim papers relating 
to which discussion is to take place are 
found to be missing. There is too much 
reliance by the responsible officials on the 
subordinate staff in deciding admission and 
repudiation of the public’s claims for com¬ 
pensation. The one reason why the tenden¬ 
cy for repudiation is so extensive is that the 
Claims Staff are anxious to maintain a speed 
record for the disposal of claims cases and 
the quickest way of disposing a thing is to 
repudiate it as resourcefully as possible with 
reference to some preliminary technical 
ground and this failing, on such other 
excuse as “theft from running train”. The 
suggestions, therefore, which the Committee 
would put forward in connection with the 
disposal of claim cases are as follows:— 

(1) The appointment of a suitable staff 
of responsible officials to go into 
each case in their own resporfeibility 
and with power to use their discre¬ 
tion in so far as usable with in the 
limits of law and credentiable facts. 

(2) A system of removal of officials on 
ground of inefficiency should be in¬ 
troduced whereby the allowance of a 
claim by a Court in reversal of the 
previous decision of a claims offici¬ 
al should be treated, if repeatedly 
occurring as a mark of inefficiency 
on the part of the official concerned. 

(3) Some Standard Forms should be 
prescribed for submission of Rail¬ 
way Claims for all accounts. There 
are such Forms in respect of claims 
below Rs. 2,00/- at present, when 
claims are sent through station 
masters. 

(4) A small Pamphlet should be compil¬ 
ed and printed in all important lang¬ 
uages by the Railway the mselves and 
be sold at a nominal price. This 
Pamphlet should indicate rules and 
regulations relating to the methods 
of procedure for submission of 
claims and the laws and rules guiding 
the settlement of such claims. 

(5) Afresh Circular should be issued to 
all the Officers concerned to scru¬ 
pulously carry out the instruct¬ 
ions regarding the time-limit for 
acknowledging receipt of the letters 
of claimsand regarding the recording 
of such letters in special Registers. 
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(6) In cases of running train thefts, the 
copies of the telegrams issued for in¬ 
vestigation of cases should be 
supplied to the parties concerned. 
The question of supplying the Police 
Report to the parties should also be 
considered by the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration in consultation with the Rail¬ 
way Police. 

(7) A fresh Circular should be issued to 
all Officers concerned to ensure 
that the Rule regarding submission 
of the “ Missing Goods Return ” by 
destination station within 7 days from 
the date of the delivery of the goods 
are strictly adhered to. 

(8) Fresh Circulars should be issued to 
all Station Masters and other officials 
concerned to follow the existing rules 
regarding refunds of over charges 
and excess freight resulting from 
error in rate, classification, or arith¬ 
metical calculations. It is complained 
that Rate Circulars and Corrigenda 
to different Tariffs are not always 
received in time by the Station 
Masters. It should, therefore, be 
ensured that these difficulties of the 
Station Masters are removed forth¬ 
with, by prompt issue of Rates Circu¬ 
lars etc. 

(9) The orders repudiating claims 
should be fully explanatory and rea¬ 
sons should be given therein in as 
much details as possible. The 
resons for accepting a lower amount 
of claim than preferred, should also 
be given in details. 

(10) The time limit for the Claims Inspec- 
tors for the submission of reports 
should be 10 days and in case of 
delays, suitable explanation should 
be called for by the Higher Officers. 
There should also be a time limit 
fixed for completion of enquiries by 
the Police and this should be taken 
up immediately by the Railway 
authorities, with the Police. 

(11) Instructions should be issued to all 
Stations, to ensure that Short Certifi¬ 
cates are issued promptly. The pre¬ 
sent form of Short Certificate issued 
should also be printed on better 
paper and bigger size. 

(12) All claims should be settled as far as 
possible within 2 months from the 
date of filing the claims and in any 
case not exceeding 12 months. 

(13) The List of Stations at which the 
Station Masters are authorised to 
hold inspections themselves for 
assessment of damages and short¬ 
ages before removal, should be 
re-examined in consultation with the 
members ofthe Consultative Commit¬ 
tee ' and of the Chambers of 
Commerce. It is stated that such 
inspections are to be held under the 
existing Rules and within a period of 
5 days for non-perishables and within 
a day for perishables. 

(14) The Rules regarding repudiation of 
claims in respect of combustible 
commodities should be re-examined 
by reference to the technical Experts 
and these should be framed in more 


specific terms after thorough exami¬ 
nation of the matter by the Experts 
about the spontaneous combustibility 
of different commodities. 

(15) All claims regarding damages where 
external signs are visible at the 
time of delivery, and when there 
is no noting regarding damages on 
the Railway Receipts, should be 
accepted and the present rule 
regarding this should be more uni¬ 
formly adhered to. The Rules regard¬ 
ing the repudiation of the claims on 
account of damages on grounds of 
inherent vice should be made more 
specific for perishable commodities 
and for commodities particularly 
susceptible to deterioration or de¬ 
composition by themselves. Claims 
in respect of fresh fruits etc. should 
be accepted when there is evidence 
of rough handling. 

(16) The existing Rule regarding the 
acceptance of claims on account 
of wet damages caused by the use 
of unclean leaky and defective 
wagons and on account of open 
sheds and godowns, or leaks therein 
should be more uniformly adhered 
to. 

(17) The existing rule regarding accept¬ 
ance of claims for damages caused 
by the use of hooks should be more 
strictly followed. 

(18) In case damages are caused to goods 
of a damageable nature, due to the 
use ofopen trucks, at the initiative 
of the Railways, or where the con¬ 
sent of the senders for such use is 
not quoted on the Railway Receipts, 
the claims should be accepted. Open 
trucks should not be used for car¬ 
riage of such damageable goods 
except under very special cirucumst- 
ances. 

(19) The decisions of the High Courts in 
claims cases should be compiled 
and the principles enunciated there¬ 
in should be circulated among 
the relevant officials for their gui¬ 
dance. 

(20) Cotton piecegoods bales should not 
be accepted by the Railways at 
Railway Risk if packing conditions 
are hot fulfilled in which case the 
Railway Receipt should indicate O.R. 
Once such bales are accepted at 
R.R. claims should not be repudiated 
subsequently for non-fulfilment of 
packing conditions, unless on open 
delivery it is found that the packing 
condition was not fulfilled at tranship¬ 
ment points. 

(21) The powers of the Station Masters 
to settle claims may be increased 
from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 100/- and the 
ceiling limit for settlement of claims 
pending the concurrence of the F.A- 
and C A.O. may be increased from 
Rs. 1000/-to Rs. 5000/-. 

(22) Rule 4 of the Standing Order 161-11 
provides for open delivery when 
there are “distinct signs” of damage 
or pilferage. The open deliveries- 
should be obligatory when there- 
is “reasonable suspicion" about 
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damage or pilferage. Further, in 
case of difference of opinion about 
the reasonableness of the suspicion 
the wishes of the consignee should 
prevail though a fee may be charged 
at the rate of Re. 1/- per case or 
package in such cases. When the 
Railways give such open deliveries 
“without prejudice" they would not 
be undertaking any obligation by 
giving such deliveries while such 
open deliveries in all suspicious 
cases may be helpful to the con¬ 
signees to get their claims from 
either the seller or from the In¬ 
surance Companies. 

(2?)) Rule SO of the IRCA Goods Tariff 
No. 28, which, Inter alia absolves 
the Railways from the liability to 
damages in respect of goods not 
removed from the Railway ■ premises 
at the destination within the time 
allowed for such removal free of 
demurrage and wharfage should be 
forthwith amended. Such removal 
may not be possible for various 
reasons and the penalty for failure to 
remove within the free time is 
demurrage and wharfage and the 
question of payment of damage can 
in no wise be linked up with the 
requirement to remove the goods 
within free time. 

PART 111. 

Q: 1. (a) Jurisdiction of the Itaies Tribunal- 
In the opinion of the Committee of the 
Chamber. Section 41 of the Indian Railways 
Act exhaustively defines the jurisdiction of 
the Railway Rates Tribunal in so far as com¬ 
plaints may be made by the public. There 
is, however, a small gap in this connection 
which remainsjo be covered and it is this— 
that while the Central Government has noti¬ 
fied an increase of freight by a surcharge 
either with regard to all commodities or a 
class of commodities or a particular com¬ 
modity, or is understood to be contemplat¬ 
ing such an increase, a complaint made by 
any recognised business group may be 
made to the 'I'ribunal and shall be cognis¬ 
able by the Tribunal, if necessary on the 
verification of such a complaint on refer¬ 
ence to the Central Government. The fiscal 
needs of the Government are likely to prove 
so compelling in the near future that in the 
opinion of the Committee, specific provision 
should be made within the scope of Sec¬ 
tion 41 in order that the fiscal needs of the 
Government may not distort the freight 
structure of the Railway administrations. 
Subject to the ;observations made under 
sub-paragraph (c) below, the Committee do 
not consider that Section 42 of the Railways 
Act calls for any widening of the functions 
of the Rates Tribunal. 

(b) With a view to ensuring mainte¬ 
nance of high public confidence in the func¬ 
tioning of the Tribunal, the Committee of the 
Chamber would not desire that the power of 
initiating an investigation should be con¬ 
ferred on the Tribunal. It is a fair presump¬ 
tion to make that in all suitable cases a 
watchful and alert business public would 
initiate a complaint before the Tribunal in so 
far as the subject matter thereof is cognis¬ 
able by them. 


(c) The Committee of the Chamber 
are emphatically opposed to any narrowing, 
of the jurisdiction of Rates Tribunal as laid 
down under Section 41 or in limiting their 
functions as laid down under Section 42 
except to the extent of such amendment of 
the latter Section as may be called for in the 
light of observations made in the just- 
following paragraph. 

Q; 2. Central Oovemment's power of re * 
classifying goods: The Committee recognise 
the weight of the anomaly brought out in this 
question—namely that as Section 42(1) and 
42(2) stands, the fiscal pressure on the 
Central Government may thinkably result in 
a situation where Government may be con¬ 
strained to increase the class rates all along 
the line without their intending so to do. And 
even though the Committee in sub-paragraph 
(a) of the previous Answer has provided for 
a complaint against such action being made 
cognisable by the Rates Tribunal, it is still 
necessary that Government should not find 
themselves so embarrassed as to take a 
general action in increasing all general class- 
rates. Accordingly, they would suggest that 
the exclusive power conferred on the 
Tribunal by sub-section (1) of Section 42 to 
re-classify a particular commodity into a 
higher class should be withdrawn provided, 
however, the suggestion made by the Com¬ 
mittee in sub-paragraph (a) of the previous 
Answer is accepted by the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, In the event of such a suggestion be 
not acceptable, the Committee would sug¬ 
gest that the power conferred on the 
Central Government by sub-section (2) of 
Section 42 to increase the class rates should 
be withdrawn. 

Q : 3. Modification of law consequential to- 
Oovemment's new power: The cumulative 
effect of the preceding two answers resolves 
themselves into an acceptance by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber of the position as 
suggested in this question, namely, that the 
Central Government should have the power 
to re-classify goods but such classification 
can be made the subjectof complaint by the 
business public concerned. The point, 
however, which the Committee would oesire 
to make is that it is not only of the action 
already taken by the Central Government 
but also of anticipatory complaint duly 
verified on reference to the Central Govern¬ 
ment which should be taken cognisance of 
by the Rates Tribunal. 

Q: 4. Rules of Procedure of Bales Tribunal: 
The Committee have a very large number 
of criticisms to level against the Rules of 
Procedure of the Railway Rates Tribunal as- 

R ublished in Railway Ministry’s Notification 
o. 4853-TC dated the 12th October 1949. 
In the view of the Chamber the whole 
approach of these rules is unsuitable, there 
being an elaborate procedural emphasis 
more suitable for the ordinary courts of law 
and least suitable in matterswhore points, 
of applied economics have to be decided. 
The Rates Tribunal, in the opinion of the 
Chamber, should have no more formal 
procedural code than what is observed by 
the Tariff Commission in this country. The 
Chamber Committee would particularly 
refer to Rule 51 of the aforesaid Rules regar¬ 
ding practice and procedure, providing that 
"the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872 shall generally be applicable to all 
proceedings before the Tribunal etc",,. 
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although discretion has been allowed to the 
Tribunal to relax any of the provisions. The 
Committee would point out in this con¬ 
nection that owing to such an elaborate 
rocedure requiring strict adherence to the 
vidence Act, the business concerns, by and 
large, cannot afford to file any complaint 
before the Tribunal, as they have to engage 
big lawyers to argue their cases- 

Q: 5. Delay in disposal of complaints by the 
Tribunal : The delay in disposing of claims 
by the Rates Tribunal is notoriously long. 
The reason why the proceedings are so 
dilatory is due to the appearance before the 
Tribunal of highly-paid professional lawyers 
employed initially by the Railway Administra¬ 
tions and consequentially also by the com¬ 
plainant parties. The procedural complex 
under whichlthe Tribunal labours, also contri¬ 
butes towards delay in the disposal of a 
complaint. 

Q: 6. Causes of delay in the disposal of com¬ 
plaints : The reason why the proceedings 
before the Tribunal fromjhe point of view 
of the trading public has proved so costly 
has already been anticipated in the previous 
answer, namely, the briefing of professional 
lawyers of high standing. Other causes of 
delay are the number of adjournments in 
the hearing of the complaint and prolonga¬ 
tion of hearings from day to day on matters 
which do not always bear on the facts of the 
case. The only remedy which the Com¬ 
mittee can think of—and to this they attach 
a great deal of importance — is that profes¬ 
sional lawyers should not be allowed to 
appear before the Tribunal on behalf of 
either party, except by the consent of the 
other. 

Q; 7. Measons for non-representation by parties 
themselves' Here also, the reply of the Com¬ 
mittee have been anticipated, namely, that 
the parties have always felt constrained to 
employ professional lawyers of standing in 
order that the representation of their case 
may not suffer on account of highly-paid 
eminent professional lawyers which the 
Railway Administration as a rule, brief for 
their defence before the Tribunal. As an ins¬ 
tance, the Committee may cite a simple exam¬ 
ple here that on May SO, 1954, the Bharat 
Chamber had made a representation to the 
Railway Rates Tribunal to take cognisance 
of certain matters in regard to the rates for 
Manganese ore moving from the mines in 
Orissa to the Kidderpore Docks in Calcutta. 
In reply, the Tribunal advised the Committee 
that no cognisance could be taken of a 
complaint like this unless presented in the 
manner prescribed in the relevant rules. 

Besides, the Committee would suggest 
that the Tribunal should hold their sittings 
at important centres, so that they may deal 
with the complaints of parties of a parti¬ 
cular centre, as at present most of the 
parties, particularly of Northern and Eastern 
India cannot afford to get their cases heard 
at Madras. 

Q; 8. Qualification for membership of Tribunal ■ 
The Committee are frankly sceptical of the 
qualifications which have hitherto been 
considered suitable for appointment as a 
member of the Tribunal. The Chairman has 
always been a member of the judicial service 
or of legal profession. The Committee do 
not consider such an experience entitles a 


person to take competent view of the nature 
of the corrmlaints which are cognisable by 
the Rates Tribunal. At least under Indian 
conditions, the knowledge of working of the 
Railway transportation is not widespread 
and as such, it is only a person with 
abundant background of Railway transporta¬ 
tion who should be called upon to preside 
over the Railway Rates Tribunal, ltdoes not 
mean that such a person should have been 
a former member of the Railway Administra¬ 
tion but should in any case be one who has 
enough background of knowledge of Rail¬ 
way transportation even at an indirect 
level. 

Q; 9. Size of the Membership of the Tribunal • 
The Committee would not suggest any in¬ 
crease or decrease. 

Q; 10. Present composition of the Tribunal : 
The Committee venture to feel that the pre¬ 
sent system of constituting a Railway Tribunal 
composed of one permanent Chairman and 
of two Assessors, one each drawn from two 
Panels, one representing the trade and 
commerce and the other representing the 
Railways, is far from satisfactory. The 
Tribunal should consist of all permanent 
members and apart from one member with 
judicial background or legal training, the 
rest of the members including the Chairman 
should be persons who should have a clear 
understanding of the functioning of Indian 
Railway Rates Structure and other related 
matters. It does not follow that a person 
connected with trade or business is neces¬ 
sarily competent to judge on a technical 
level the operation of a particular rate. Nor 
is a Railway representative while still a Rail¬ 
way servant, can be regarded to be unbiass¬ 
ed in taking a view of the complaint made 
and argued before the Tribunal. In this con¬ 
nection the Committee would only point out 
that the Indian conditions are so widely 
different from the conditions of Inter-State 
commerce in the U.S.A. that points for 
decision in India should be far less legalistic 
and far more practical than what is usually 
the case in the hearing of rates complaint 
by the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
The Tribunal in India should be anything but 
legalistic. 

Q: 11. Bifurcation of the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal. The Committee are opposed to a 
bifurcation of the present functions and 
jurisdiction of the Rates Tribunal. The 
efficient and an economically sound develop¬ 
ment of Indian rates system and related 
matters require a unity of determining 
agencies- 

Q: 12. Judicial character of the Tribunal 
The Committee do not find enough reason 
for abolition of the judicial character of the 
Rates Tribunal on the ground that the 
ownership of all the Railway systems is now 
vested in the Government. The Railways 
being a large business undertaking although 
of a very specialised character, it is essen¬ 
tial that under conditions of State ownership 
there should be a judicial safeguard against 
political pressure made on the Railways to 
serve exigencies of current national situation. 
The Committee accordingly, while welcoming 
that procedurally the Tribunal should 
be aligned to the Tariff Commission, are 
unable to accept the view that the decision 
of the Tribunal should not be absolutely bind¬ 
ing On the Government. In the event, how¬ 
ever, the view be taken that absolute judicial 
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character of the Rates Tribunal is not recon- 
cHe-ble with the flexibility of procedure of the 
Tribunal, which the Committee have in a 
previous answer so strongly advocated, they 
would in that circumstance be satisfied even 
with the advisory character of the Tribunal 


in order that its procedure maybe sufficient¬ 
ly flexible and informal in order to suit the 
usual method adopted by the busirvess 
public in contacting Government agencies 
in their effort to seek redress of their 
grievance. 


Indian Ch amber of Commerce^ 

Oalcutfo. 


GENERAL. 


The Committee of the Chamber have gone 
carefully through Part 1 9 f the questionnaire 
forwarded by you. Their replies to ques¬ 
tions contained therein, which are directly 
of interest to industry and trade and involve 
questions of policy, are enclosed. For the 
sake of convenience, however, it is thought 
advantageous to present here in brief the 
principles which they regard as being vital 
to a reasonable freight structure policy. 

2. The intention to rationalise the freight 
rates structure, which was the background 
of the revisions made effective from l-10-’48, 
was unexceptionable* Certain advantages 
were expected from this move, such as the 
benefit of certainty to the user of railway 
service in regard to the amount of freight 
charges payable by him at any time ; reduc¬ 
tion in the incidence of freight charges on a 
commodity with increase in the total dis¬ 
tance carried ; avoidance of the bad effects 
of a monopoly; the ironing out of disparities 
between Owner’s Risk rates and Railway 
Risk rates; classification of goods according 
to accepted principles so as to remove cer¬ 
tain anomalies in classification which had 
been detected earlier. 

These'hopes, however, have not all been 
fulfilled. The classification of commodities 
and the level of the rate for each class of 
commodities increased substantially while 
in many cases, the exceptional higher classi¬ 
fications of old such as in the case of Jute 
and Tea become the norms. The classifi¬ 
cation itself did not frequently follow recog¬ 
nised principles and increase in rate were 
not properly spread out as among different 
commodities, thus vitiating the principle of 
relativity, which is of considerable conse¬ 
quence to industry and trade. The very 
concept of increasing rates to adjpst them 
to rising prices was against the idea that 
rates should be stable. Apart from these 
difficulties, while schedule rates were with-, 
drawn, the number of wagon load rates 
which were introduced was limited. Another 
direct effect of the arrangements made in 
1948 was to penalise short distance traffic. 
The difference between Owner’s Risk rates 
and Railway Risk rates is also considerable 
while most corrimodities have presently to 
submit themselves to the higher Railway 
Risk rates, compulsorily. In the same man¬ 
ner, the class rates are much higher than 
46 


wagon load rates—higher than is warranted 
by accepted considerations of rating. 

, Another aspect of this revision in freight 
charges is that it was sudden. Railway rates, 
all over, have been the results of gradual 
evolution, which enabled sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and difficulties 
of industries and trade at every step. The 
Post-war Rating Committee, however, which 
went into this question in India did not have 
the advantage of close association of indus¬ 
try and trade with the massive work which 
it undertook to do, in a limited time. It is 
not therefore unnatural that the results of 
revisions effected have not been all that 
were expected in the beginning, 

3. These aspects of our present Freight 
Rate Structure have had their inevitable 
bearing on industries and trades. The Rail¬ 
way Administrations have been governed 
primarily by considerations of their own 
revenue and expenditure and have not been 
adequately responsive to the problems of a 
developing economy. The number of cisss 
rates and the number of wagon load rates 
in India, as has been shown in replies 
to individual questions which follow, are 
insufficient. Both in the general classifica¬ 
tion of commodities and in the prescription 
of wagon load rates, the desire to maximise 
revenue has clearly stood out. As against 
carrier practices in the United States which 
move only 41% of all car load traffic at class 
rates, the Indian Goods Tariff Schedule 
has only 13 wagon load rates covering 80 to 
90 commodities out of a total of 3,500. 
Wagon load traffic usually reflects a saving 
in operating costs of the Rail^vays and rates 
for such traffic are fixed on the basis of 
competitive market conditions, nature of a. 
commodity and similar facilities accorded 
to other competing items. These are 
regarded as being conducive to the maxi¬ 
mising of Railway’s revenue and to the 
conservation of wagon space. 

It is also approriate to point out that over 
and above the desirability of having more 
wagon load rates, concessions such as 
station-to-station rates and ‘rebates’ will 
still be necessary to draw traffic in a 
country like ours where industrialisation is- 
still to make headway. 
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4. A very serious deficiency of the 
present rate structure is that the existing 
rates lack relativity among themselves—as 
between rates in different classes, as bet¬ 
ween the class rates and the wagon load 
rates. The class rates are fixed too high, 
both from the stand point of the transporta¬ 
tion characteristics of commodities falling 
in each class and from the point of view of 
wagon load rates themselves. The ques¬ 
tion of relativity in rates is important as 
competition among traders could be very 
much altered by this factor. 

5. The number of ‘legs’ in the haul and 
the ‘distance’ in each leg also need to be so 
revised that the incidence of freight on 
commodities declines quickly with the 
progression in distance. Charges, which 
are extra to conveyance charges, such as 
terminal charges, minimum charge per 
wagon, have little justification in a freight 
rate structure constructed on the telescopic 
basis. The services for which these are 
levied are understood to be incidental to 
carriage and if any extra charge should be 
involved by some of them, it should be 
negligible. If the rates should be fixed with 
reference to the transportation characteris¬ 
tics of a commodity and with the intention 
of attracting the maximum traffic, these 
charges are further unnecessary. No 
particular levy should be made, similarly, 
for special wagons as tank wagons or 
hopper wagons, as rates for commodities 
to be moved in them do normally take this 
factor into account. 

6. These statements lead necessarily to 
•an examination of the principles of general 
classification of commodities. Transporta¬ 
tion characteristics and transportation 
conditions of a commodity are fundamental 
to the fixing of class for a commodity. The 

rinciple of classifying commodities on the 
asis stated here has, however, to be obser¬ 
ved scrupulously: otherwise it is likely to 
lead to avoidable hardships. 

7. Referring to the question of transport 
capacity itself, it is not considered desirable 
to limit haulage by railways to distances 
over a certain point, as the consumer’s 
choice in regard to the particular type of 
carrier service which he would prefer is 
not to be interfered with and further, this 
preference is determined not only by rates 
but by services as well. The introduction 
■of more wagon load rates and rebates 
could, however, result in conserving wagon 
space to a great extent- The introduction 
of express services seems, prima facie, to 
promise relief from wagon shortage but it 
should not result in delaying ordinary ser¬ 
vices. If it should have this effect, it will 
introduce a new element of competition 
between the small and the big trader. 
Additional charges for express service can 
also result in intensifying such competition 
to the detriment of the small and the 
medium units in industry and trade. An 
overall speeding up of Goods Train Service 
seems, in the context, to be more desirable 
than the introduction of certain express 
services; 

The idea of integrating Railway Transport 
with road or river transport is fraught with 
difficulties as it would be difficult to deter¬ 
mine the basis of inter-relation among the 
three rates, particularly under conditions of 
monopoly in railway service and competi¬ 
tion in the other services. 


8. The proposal to create a freight pool 
for the carriage of certain commodities 
seems to be intended.to confer some benefit 
to the consumer by enabling him to have a 
uniform price, at any point in the country, 
for essential products and to afford facilities 
for the development of less developed 
areas. On closer examination, these do not 
seem to be well-grounded expectations, it 
is likely that a freight pool results in cases of 
discrimination and that it aggravates compe¬ 
tition for wagon space by traders who may 
want to sell in far away areas where they do 
not normally seek to sell. 

9. The extension of concessional rates to 
export and import trades or to particular 
industries, on the basis of the general prin¬ 
ciples laid down, seems only fair. This will 
not be merely on the fact that they are 
export and import trades or that they are 
developing industries but on the basis that 
they qualify for such concessional rates on 
the principles laid down for rating. Explain¬ 
ing this further, it may be stated that rates 
must after all have an eye not only on the 
present traffic but also potential traffjc and 
the general conditions of an industt‘y as a 
whole will therefore be of concern to the 
carrier in the fixing of rates. As industries 
develop, traffic too will grow. Any idea, 
however, that individual units of an industry 
should have preference among themselves 
is not to be countenanced, as this will seek 
to obliterate natural advantages of location 
and neutralise inherent competitive 
capacity. 

10. From what has been stated so far. 
the objects of a proper freight rate 
policy emerge. Railway rates are not to 
fetch excessive revenue, because what may 
be foregone thereby is more than compen¬ 
sated by the acceleration of general econo¬ 
mic activity that may be achieved. Secondly, 
rates are to be properly related to one ano¬ 
ther, so as to be reasonable to all interests 
who are concerned with railway service and 
to avoid charges of discrimination. A third 
consideration of equal importance is that 
long-standing rates are themselves their 
justification and should not be subverted 
suddenly without proper reason. The mere 
fact that traffic moves at certain rates will 
not be in itself an adequate justification of 
these rates, as reasonable rates have their 
existence on totally different grounds. It is 
also essential that rates are stable and do 
not vary with commodity prices but at the 
same time they have sufficient flexibility to 
extend concessions to developing industries 
or trades on the ground the ‘basis’ to be 
applied to them is ‘ different.’ As expJained 
in detail in the body of the replies itself, this 
has relation to the potential traffic available 
to the Railways. The Railways will be well 
advised to take into account not only the 
present traffic but also the potential traffic 
to measure even their cost of operations in 
the total. They should not discourage some 
movements to facilitate others or deny a 
certain route to a shipper or a reasonable 
rate over a route, on grounds there are 
others already provided for. 

While these indicate certain things, which 
should not be done by the Railways if rates 
are to be considered reasonable, there are 
other considerations on the positive side 
which are important in rate fixing. The 
most important here, as mentioned earlier, 
is that goods are to be classified according 
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to transportation characteristics as under¬ 
stood in trade parlance and that they 
provide for wagon load rates for all com¬ 
modities that move in wagon loads, co-reia- 
tingthe class rates and the wagon load rates 
appropriately and prescribing station-to- 
station rate and rebate wherever proper. 
-Primary raw materials consigned to indu¬ 
stries should further be enabled to obtain 
rates which would even be more conces¬ 
sional than ordinary wagon load rates. 
Secondly, rates must decline progressively 
over distance so that there is no undue 
burden on short distance traffic. Thirdly, 
ail extra incidental to carriage are to be 
dispensed with. While it is recognised that 
the Railways are the country’s largest 
national asset and as such should not be a 
losing concern, it is also essential that all 
possible efforts are made to ensure that they 
are run on most efficient and economic lines 
and that in thir operation there is not only 
no avoidable waste of man-power or equip¬ 
ment but that these are put to their optimum 
use. The Committee are not convinced that 
the Railways have always taken effective 
steps to ensure such economies in their 
operation before revising their freight rates. 
If the Railways go on raising the freight rates 
to augment their revenues with a view to 
meeting their rising expenditure without 
taking into consideration the need of having 
a freight structure conducive to the expan¬ 
sion of trade and industry, it will in the long 
;run have adverse effects on the general 
■economy of the country which in its turn 
will affect the revenues of the railways also. 
The idea of charging certain traffic on 
inflated mileage basis is objectionable and 
•potential traffic will not, thereby, be assisted 
to develop in new areas. 

11. The Committee of the Chamber trust 
that these views of theirs which have been 
.amplified in the accompanying replies to 
your Committee’s questionnaire will have 
their sympathetic and careful consideration. 

PART l-A 

Q; 1 (a, b & c). The modifications in 
freight structure, effected from 1-10-1948 
were intended, it is claimed to rationalise 
the same. To enable traffic being quoted 
■on the continuous mileage basis, all 
schedule rates and most of the station-to- 
station rates were withdrawn. All traffic was 
to move at ordinary tariff rates, so long as 
this did not affect development of traffic- 
Station-to-station rates were to be quoted 
only if the revenue of Railways promised to 
■increase by such a step or if such action 
was needed, to eliminate rebooking. Against 
16 class rates, thirty schedule rates, and 
thousands of station4o-station rates which 
existed pre-war, there came to be substitut¬ 
ed, 15 standard telescopic class rates and 
13 telescopic wagon load rates, covering 
nearly 3,500 commodities in the Goods 
Tariff Schedule. Hardly a few hundred 
station-to-station rates were kept and many 
of these were on an enhanced basis, com¬ 
pared to the pre-war schedules. The 
thirteen standard telescopic, wagon load 
rates cover about 85 commodities while 
another dozen items get lower class rates 
or lower-than-class rates, with special con¬ 
ditions attached such as minimum loading in 
a wagon, minimum bulk of material to be 
■offered for consignment in a stated period 
etc. Both the class rates and the wagon 
load rates are quoted on a continuous mile- 
-age basis, the rate per mile declining with 


increase in the distance of carriage. The 
old class rates were flat rates per maund 
per mile with a maximum and a minimum 
for each class while the schedule rates were 
either on a ‘flat basis or on a tapering basis’. 
In either case, the rates covered only the 
particular Railway’s own hauling. The 
station-to-station rates of old were quoted 
per maund or per wagon, for a stated dis¬ 
tance, on the same Railway or more than 
one Railway. 

The aim of the revision thus made was 
unexceptionable, namely, rationalising the 
freight structure. In the old days, for 
instance, cement was being carried by 
twelve class 1 Railways in India on seven 
different schedules so that the charge on 
300 miles varied from 51 pies per maund to 
114 pies per maund. Salt was being carried 
on ten different schedules, similarly. The 
same commodity often moved on different 
rates at different stretches of its movement. 
Terminal charges were levied, as judged 
proper by each Railway administration, 
varying from 1 pie to 16 pies per maund, and 
were extras to class rates and schedule 
rates but not to station-to-station rates. It 
may thus be conceded that certain advan¬ 
tages were expected from the adoption of 
the continuous mileage principle- Firstly, 
the consignor was expected to know here¬ 
after what rate was payable by him, precise¬ 
ly and surely. Secondly, by adoption of a 
taper under which the rate was progressively 
declining with increase In distance, the 
hardship caused by a flat rate was expected 
to be obviated. Finally, exploitation of a 
monopoly, as was seen on the old EB, AB 
and South Indian Railways, who adopted an 
exceptional class rate for jute and tea, 
would, it was hoped, end. To illustrate this, 
it may be recalled that against class IV in 
the tariff, tea moved over these Railways 
respectively at the 9th class and the 6th 
class. It was also the expectation that the 
wide disparity between O.R. rates and R.R. 
rates would disappear and that dissimilar 
commodities, would no longer be placed in 
the same classification or the same commo¬ 
dity placed in different classifications, ac¬ 
cording to use. From the Railway’s point of 
view, the defects inherent in each Railway 
viewing problems from its own angle, were 
to cease. 

These hopes, however, have not all been 
fulfilled. In rationalising the total number 
of ‘classes’ and ‘schedules’, the level of the 
class rates increased, while many commodi¬ 
ties came to be automatically classed in a 
higher category than before. In some cases, 
reclassification came to be on the higher 
exceptional class rates which had been in 
force in the days of inter-company competi¬ 
tion. An example of this is hemp and jute 
for which the new level of class rates was 
fixed at the level of the old exceptional 
class rates. Instead of merely absorbing 
the 12i per cent surcharge of the war years 
into the new class rates, the classification 
of these items which was originally 2 RR/3 
OR came to be 7 RR, with no wagon load 
scale. Ropes made of these were, in the 
same tariff, placed at 8 RR and later, when 
this anomaly was discovered, at 8 RR. Hemp, 
used in manufacture of paper, was quoted 
a higher rate than other materials for paper 
manufacture. The textile industry has 
pointed out that against 46 pies per maund 
per mile it paid until 1—10—48, which was 
the maximum, it now pays Rs. 4—6—0 per 
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maund irrespective of distance. It is estimat¬ 
ed that commodities were generally moved 
up 2 or 3 classes in the tariff, the percent¬ 
age enhancement in the average, varying 
from 40/50 to 85/100 percent. In many cases 
the increases which were between 2O0/SO0 
percent, and were justified by the ground 
of the Railways’ own operating costs had 
increased even more. It is thus clear that 
the classification suddenly became costlier 
to trade and industry than before and some 
of the anomalies in the previous classifica¬ 
tion were not properly rectified. It is said 
that certain sugar factories lost their markets 
in the South, o-ver 1000 miles distant from 
their location, after the revision. Classifica¬ 
tion has not followed, either, the normally 
accepted principles- Further, in the classi¬ 
fication itself, the percentage increase in 
rates on certain items as coal and food- 
grains was kept as low as possible but this 
was made up by higher enhancements on 
other commodities. This meant, the burden 
of the increased rates was not evenly dis¬ 
tributed over the schedule. Thirdly, even if 
the increased rates should have seemed 
relevant to the passing conditions of 1948 
when prices all over were inflated, it was 
wrong to stabilise rates at a level appropriate 
to a period of inflation. It needs to be pointed 
out here that it was not made sure that the 
increased rates would only just meet the 
increased expenditure and no more and 
that all possible economies had been effect¬ 
ed on the operational side of the Railways. 
Even on the basis of increased commodity 
prices, the rate increases seemed exces¬ 
sive. Fourthly, it is estimated that compared 
to 1946/47, the total quantity of goods traffic 
carried over the Railways declined by 24 
lakh tons in 1949/50 but total revenue 
increased by Rs. SO crores. In the matter 
of quoting wagon load rates, the Railways 
have been sparing. They have even held 
the view sometimes that it was super¬ 
fluous to quote such rates for traffic which 
normally moved in no other way than 
wagon loads. Thus, industry and trade 
often found themselves in distress, parti- 
cularly so as the old station-to station rates 
were withdrawn. In some cases, where 
such rates were agreed to be quoted, they 
insisted these could be quoted only to the 
nearest ports, although the nearest port 
was not the port, to which the traffic wished 
to move. The fact that enough traffic is 
moving at existing rates and that the Rail¬ 
ways are not able to carry all the freight 
that is forthcoming, has been adduced in 
justification of the prevalent freight struc¬ 
ture. This, it will be seen from our discus¬ 
sion of what we regard as a reasonable 
freight structure in a subsequent part of this 
reply, is no valid argument at all. During a 
period of expanding production and trade, 
the hardship caused by the freight 
structure will be difficult to detect 
but it will not justify rates, which are 
reasonably to be fixed on other consider¬ 
ations. Another disadvantage of the revised 
classification is that short distance traffic 
has been severely penalised under it. As is 
detailed in answers to Question S, the 
burden of the increased rates is taken by 
short distance traffic. In the industrial 
belts, where raw materials and intermediate 
prbducts have to be moved between areas 
and imported machinery or raw materials 
cleared from ports to factories, this defini¬ 
tely adds to the cost of production of 
manufactured and semi-manufactured 


articles. It is also to be pointed out that the- 
wide difference befween Owners' Risk 
rates and Railway Risk rates remains and- 
most of the O.R. rates have disappeared.. 
The disparity between rates for consign¬ 
ment in smalls and consignment in wagon 
loads as also the difference between the 
rates for short distance movement and long, 
distance movement, are both very much 
more than could be explained by mere dif¬ 
ferentials in the cost of Railways’ operation. 
Besides these standard terminal charges,, 
the unscientific basis of fixing transhipment 
charges and the fixation of a short distance 
charge are novelties. Fractions of a maund 
for any weight within 5 seers used to be 
rounded off to 5 seers originally but now,, 
fractions of a maund within ten seers are 
rounded off to ten seers. The minimum 
distance for charge has also risen to- 
20 miles against the original ten. 

Some instances ofhardships caused to par¬ 
ticular industries or trades, which will fall 
under one or other of these heads may 
perhaps be given here. First in the order 
of mention must be instances of anomalous 
classification. Among items readily occurr¬ 
ing are paints; spirits: colours and dyes: 
foodgrains alongside of salt; caustic soda 
in solid and liquid form; glass carboys 
empty new and used; fibrous materials for 
paper making as also woodpulp : different 
non-ferrous metals, rnanufactures, semi¬ 
manufactures and alloys; the heterogeneous 
items brought under the head, electrical 
appliances and fittings: grass dry; jute, gun¬ 
nies and hemp. Details of these anomalies 
are given in answers to Q: 9 and 10. 
Increase in the level of class rates and the 
upgrading of commodities for classification 
being general, need not be particularly ins¬ 
tanced but it may still be pointed out that, 
caustic soda which was under class 2 RR is 
now under class 4RR; that salt is placed, 
now in three classes and pays at class rate, 
50 per cent, more than the wagon load rate 
appropriate to ir; that the textile industry 
finds that the minimum rate payable by it 
prior to the revision was .46 pie per maund 
per mile while the present rate is Rs- 4-6-0* 
per maund irrespective of distance. Coal 
freight was raised in 1952 by 80 per cent, and 
under the latest amendments, freight will 
be raised further, on more than 90 per cent., 
of coal despatches, affecting also all 
domestic users of coal fuel. Examples of 
unimaginative classification of items for 
which a market is only beginning to be built 
up. are furnished by petrole.um coke and 
extruded aluminium alloys. The former is a 
waste product now being refined and used 
extensively by the aluminium industry main¬ 
ly and as fuel by the general engineering 
industries. Prior to 1-7-51, freight rate 
applicable to it was the same as for coal, 
coke and patent fuel in wagon loads, but 
from 1-7-51, it is classified under 1 RR. 
From Dighboy to Anupnagar. a distance of 
997 miles, this rate meant an increase from 
Rs. 14-3-0 per ton to Rs. 62-10-9 per ton^, 
which was an increase of 450 per cent. The 
price of petroleum coke currently is Rs. 50’ 
per ton while freight, with incidental charges, 
thus-works out to Rs. 65-6-6 per ton. 
Calcined coke, as different from this raw 
coke which needs subsequent calcination, 
which is imported from Japan, will Involve a 
freight of only Rs. 32-7-8 per ton. Aluminium 
extruded alloys, the other item on reference,, 
are just being popularised in the country. 
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their manufacture having only started a few 
months ago. These are placed under 
class 11 while similar sections of brass 
and copper, to which they are even in 
value, are placed in class 5. In this 
case, the Railways also obtain a high freight 
on the inward moving raw material to the 
factory, which is alumina- The unduly large 
difference between wagon load rates and 
smalls has again affected industry. The 
freight from Mithapur to Allahabad is 
Rs, 44-12-8 per ton of caustic soda in wagon 
loads but Rs-89-6-0 in smalls, while from 
Alwaye to Bombay, it is Rs. 44-13-0 per ton 
for wagon loads and Rs. 90-5-0 for smalls. 
Caustic soda lye, transported in tank wagons 
from Alwaye to Bombay, costs Rs. 194-10-0 
per ton as freight, inclusive of return haul¬ 
age, against Rs. 44-lS-O per ton for solid 
caustic soda. The difference of Rs. 50 per 
ton is exorbitant, as the Tariff Commission 
found out, alongside of the difference in 
price of two commodities which is only 
Rs. 100-0-0 per ton. It has been mentioned, 
earlier, that Owner’s Risk rates have dis¬ 
appeared almost entirely. Hydrochloric 
acid, for instance, so essential to engineer¬ 
ing industries, has only a R.R. rate. 

This part of the question is examined in 
clear details under Q: 9 and as 
such, is not discussed here further- There 
is, however, one important observation 
which needs to be made even now. Tariffs 
are not made out of hands but they grow. 
This element of growth, to the extent that it 
existed in our rates structure, was upset in 
the 1948 revisions. Long experience in 
sympathetically feeling the pulse ofthe busi¬ 
ness community is lacking in the revision of 
rates made in 1948 which were affected 
unilaterally and with no consultation with 
trade and industry. This defect can only be 
rectified by a permanent Classification Com¬ 
mittee, on which industry and trade will be 
associated. Thus, while the idea of classify¬ 
ing goods on the telescopic basis is assuredly 
of help to industries and trades, the manner 
in which it was implemented, has inflicted 
considerable hardship on these. While 
possible alternatives to class rates are 
fewer'now than before, adjusted class rates 
below the maximum are also less and the 
disadvantages of railway routing agree¬ 
ments and of a flat class rate are avoided at 
present, the wide margin between O.R. rates 
and R.R. rates, remains; dissimilar commo¬ 
dities often remain in the same class and simi¬ 
lar commodities in different class ; and both 
the level of rates and the classes commodi¬ 
ties are placed in, are upgraded. Financial 
difficulties of Railways and increase in com¬ 
modity prices were grounds on which this 
was done—both, inadmissible merely by 
themselves forthe course adopted, as we 
show later. 

Q : 2 . (a & b)- Adjustments in rate structure 
and in carrier’s practices to suit changing 
economic and competitive conditions is 
necessary, as frozen rate structures are 
not conducive to the fullest utilisation of 
transportation facilities. This point is fully 
recognised by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission of the U-S-A. and the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Commissioners in the 
U.K. The present rate structure which aims 
at doing away with special rates and station- 
to-station rates progressively, cannot be 
held to be sufficiently flexible. There have 
been constant enhancements in rates, which 
47 


upset a long established trade structure and 
the latest of such enhancements has been 
from 1—4—55. The rigidity of the structure 
is readily borne out by some ofthe examples 
already given. Hemp fibre remains clas¬ 
sified at 7 RR against its previous classifica¬ 
tion of 3 RR- Certain special rates for its 
movement from Shiupur to K. P. Docks and 
from specified stations in Madhya Pradesh 
to Shalimar, almost in the vicinity o the class 
3 rates, but with rather high weight condi¬ 
tions for loading or with a guarantee of total 
loading in a season were, however, introduct 
ed from early 1952, only after the mater- 
went before the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
The Railways, who had been unwilling to 
discuss this issue earlier, then called for 
discussions and a compromise was reached. 
Thereafter, the manufactured product made 
of this material was placed in a higher clas¬ 
sification to rectify a so called anomaly. 
The Tribunal, unaware of the terms of 
settlement, held that the fact the case for 
the fibre was withdrawn proved the fibre 
could stand the classification. Some of the 
special rates introduced have been rescind¬ 
ed on the ground that in a particular season, 
the loading from a station fell short of the 
minimum loading visualised for these special' 
rates. Similarly, “Grass dry” was required 
by the straw board producing mills to be 
treated as raw material for the manufacture 
of straw board and paper and the mills also 
requested that in these cases, ‘the short, 
distance charge’ and the minimum wagon 
load charge, be waived. For the finished pro¬ 
ducts of theirs, they simultaneously wanted 
a W.L. rate. The Railways were not amen¬ 
able to these with the result the case went 
up to the Railway Rates Tribunal. The 
Tribunal upheld the first two requests and 
being in no mood to accept the decision, 
the Railways appealed to the High Court at 
Madras. Finally, the Court confirmed the 
Tribunal’s decisions but felt that in respect 
of the last request of the industry, it had no- 
jurisdiction. The attempt of the Railways 
generally has been to attempt raising the 
classification. The M.S.M. Railway perfer- 
red a complaint before the Tribunal in 195(> 
to raise the classification of Jeera Seed 
White on the ground there had been some 
oversight but this request was not allowed 
In 1952, they raised the classification of 
hemp rope, jute rope and cotton rope, as 
already explained. In 1953, the Tribunal 
found the refusal of the Railways to quote 
station-to-station rates for cast iron pipes 
in wagon loads from Bhadravati to Amber- 
nath and Kalyan was unreasonable. A 12i 
per cent reduction in the classified rates for 
jute, moving to the Shri Bajrangraj Jute 
Mills was awarded by the Tribunal in 1954 
but this came only after the matter had gone 
through protracted discussions and legal 
proceedings and considerable harassment 
had been caused to parties in the 
meanwhile. These fewrecent casesare cited 
to show thatthe Railways are usually unwill¬ 
ing to use their discretion to meet the 
legitimate needs of industries. Proposals 
w ere made by the industry, more than a 
year ago to revise the classification of several 
no n-ferrous virgin metal scraps, manufactur¬ 
ed and semi-manufactured items, alloys and 
castings and to remove anomalies pertain¬ 
ing to them, but this request has not yet 
been seriously gone into by the Railway 
Administration concerned. The request by 
the aluminium industry, for reclassification 
of petroleum coke or the extension of con- 
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cessional freight rates for its movement, is 
pending before the Railways concerned for 
the last three years and has recently been ta¬ 
ken up by the industrial Association, concer¬ 
ned with the aluminium industry. Another 
•example of the failure to exercise their dis¬ 
cretion to meet the legitimate needs of indus¬ 
tries is the recent classification adopted of 
extruded aluminium alloys sections by the In¬ 
dian Railway Conference Association. This 
item has now been placed in Class II RR agai¬ 
nst copper and brass sections which are 5 RR 
and which are possibly similar in value or a 
little higher. It was pointed out by the indus¬ 
try that this item of manufacture was justbe- 
ing established in the country and was still to 
gain a market and that a high freight rate, 
by pressing heavily on users, would discour¬ 
age popularisation of its use. The manu¬ 
facturer was already paying heavily on the 
transport of raw materials to his factory and 
the transportation characteristics of the 
item such as good weight for a small space 
taken, safety from damage in transit to itself 
or other commodities ; case in handling did 
all entitle it to be placed in a lower class. 
The Indian Railway Conference Association 
did not appreciate these facts, and the 
material was classified at 11 RR. An appeal 
to the Railway Board on this matter, is pend¬ 
ing decision still. In the same manner, 
certain motor car spare parts originally 
indexed to iron and steel division “B” had 
reclassified by the Eastern Railway to Motor 
Car Spare Parts N.O-C. This meant a rise 
in the rate from *68 pie per mile to T18 pies 
per mile-an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 

We, therefore, feel that the approach of 
Railways to the question of reclassification 
of goods or of concessional freights has 
been to aim at increasing the revenue of 
Railways and to yield concessions, only 
where such become unavoidable. 

Q: 3. Please see the explanatory note in 
Annexure I. 

Q: 4. This question may be dealt with, in 
conjunction with the question number 11 of 
the the Questionnaire. 

The numbers of class rates and the 
numbers of wagon-load rates fixed under 
the Goods Tariff Schedule in our country 
are insufficient. The total number of 
commodities falling in the classification is 
8,500 but there are only fifteen class rates 
and thirteen wagon-load rates for the whole 
range of these. Classification is supposed 
to be based on certain considerations 
tested through time, the most important of 
which would be the transportation charac¬ 
teristics of a commodity. It is inconceiva¬ 
ble that in fifteen groups, as many as 3.500 
commodities would fall or in other words, 
on an average, about. 235 items have similar 
characteristics of transportation. It is signi¬ 
ficant that in the wagon-load scales that are 
laid down, about eighty commodities are out 
under thirteen different scales. The 
intention could only be to extort the maxi¬ 
mum possible revenue to the Railway, under 
either condition. 

In discussing the issue of the different class 
rates and wagon-load rates are appropriate 
in relation to one another, it is desirable to as¬ 
sess the considerations relevant to the fixing 
of wagon-load scales. The trend in the U.K. 
law is that regular traffic in large quantities 
and full wagon-loads or train loads, justifies 
a lower rate since operating costs are 


reduced thereby. The difference in class 
rates and these special rates, however, 
must approximately reflect the saving in 
costs to the Railway. In other words, the 
economic justice of allowing a car load 
shipper lower rate than one who ships in 
smalls is on account of the difference in 
costs and service to the Railways themsel¬ 
ves. This is recognised also by the Courts 
and the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
in the U.S.A- as beyond question. The U.K. 
practice, further recognises the irrrportance 
of quantity, distance, regularity of move¬ 
ment and other incidentals, as relevant to 
the differential in rates between smalls 
traffic and wagon-load traffic- We would 
add that the consuming capacity of a market 
and competitive conditions therein are also 
factors to be considered in fixing wagon- 
load scales, apart from the nature of the 
commodity itself and facilities accorded to 
similar articles. Thus, car load rates are 
lower than less-than-car load rates, not on 
account merely of the quantity shipped but 
of the diferential in services performed and 
recognition of the car load as the unit of 
shipment. 

From these discussions, it is clear that ad¬ 
ded expenses of billing, loading, unloading, 
policing, checking, are what raise the class 
rates over the wagon-load rates. In the 
U.S.A., only 4T per cent, of all car load traf¬ 
fic moves under class rates: that is, 
nearly all commodities that actually move in 
car loads have a car load rate. As indicated 
in answers to question number one, this is 
not so in India ; there are many commodi- 
ties-abrasives, agricultural implements, 
alum, antimony ore, asbestos, bauxite, liquid 
chlorine, magnesium sulphate, magnesium 
chloride, caustic liquor-which do not have 
a wagon-load rate at all. The Post-war Rating 
Committee in India had been particu¬ 
larly charged with drawing up telescopic 
class rates for all commodities with a 
corresponding rebate for W.L. traffic but 
this was not effected. The basis of deter¬ 
mining if a commodity is classified to a 
wagon load rate has thus to be clear- The 
new wagon load rate, WL/BR introduced 
from 1—4—55 and applied to one commodity 
'chemical manures' diuision "B" is lower than 
WL/B rate which originally applied to 
chemical manures as a whole. An examina¬ 
tion of the commodities placed specifically 
under the two wagon load rates bears out 
that some of the chemicals under WL/BR 
may be used for other manorial purposes 
and that their values may be as much as or 
even more than some others under the 
WL/B rate. It is not clear, either, why chemi' 
cal manures are entitled to special treat¬ 
ment but not many other chemicals, which 
are equally important, for purposes of wagon 
load facilities. The basis of determining the 
particular W.L. rate applicable to a com¬ 
modity is thus not clear and requires to be 
stated precisely, while W.L. rates must be ex¬ 
tended to as many commodities as possible. 
Wood pulp for example which now moves at 
class rate loads about 240 maunds a wagon 
but with W.L. rate it may load nearly double 
that, thus conserving wagon space itself. 

In the section relating to anomalies' in 
classification, an effort has been made to 
show how many of the class rates lack 
relativity between themselves, measured 
from considerations which appropriately 
fix ‘class’ for a commodity. This has been 
the result of hasty and unilateral revision of 
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rates made in 1948. The relationship bet¬ 
ween class and W.L. rates is also not satis¬ 
factory in many cases and class rates are 
pitched too high. Caustic soda, from Mitha- 
.pur to Allahabad, for instance, costs 
Rs. 81—6—0 per ton at the class rate, as 
freight, but Rs.44—10—6 at wagon load rate. 
From Alwaye to Bombay, the cost in freight 
for the same commodity will be Rs. 90-5-0 
.per ton at class rate and Rs. 44-13-0 per ton 
at wagon load rate. Similarly, sulphur at 6 
RR, has a wagon load rate—W.L.; this pays 
Rs. 1-11-0 per maund at the class rate from 
Bombay to Nagoda against Rs. 1-0-1! per 
maund at wagon load rate. 

From all these, it seems that the class 
scales and wagon load scales are not 
adequate or well constructed. The General 
Classification of Commodities will have to be 
gone into, from the stand points of classifi¬ 
cation discussed elsewhere, by the l.R.C.A. 
classified by a panel of assessors from trade 
and industry. Thereafter, corresponding 
wagon loads rates will have to be laid down 
for all these remembering the differentials 
in cost of service which the wagon load may 
make in each case, quantity moved, dis¬ 
tance of movement, regularity of the move¬ 
ment, consuming capacity of the market, 
competitive conditions therein etc. It would 
also be necessary to prescribe that a wagon 
load rate may be availed of by two or more 
consignors joining together to offer a wagon, 
load of the same material, provided it is 
booked to the same destination, as this will 
result in wagon space being conserved. 
Rebates, as used to be given in the old 
days, on loadings over a prescribed rnini- 
mum in a wagon may be continued 
to give incentive to those who despatch 
goods to utilise the wagon to the fullest 
possible. Station-tOrStation rates, for traffic 
moving in wagon loads, may be pitched still 
lower on the same principle and on grounds 
of a saving in operating troubles to the Rail¬ 
way itself. Such rates may be extended 
even on a temporary basis. Where, for ins¬ 
tance, a factory is being erected and consi¬ 
derable quantity of machinery and materials 
have to go between two points, these rates 
may be made applicable. In the old days, a 
variant of this principle was admitted in 
reference to' classified rates. In the busy 
season, the EB Railway moved drummed 
jute from the principal stations to Calcutta at 
40 pies per maund per mile, pressed jute in 
bales at 30 to 35 pies per maund per mile 
but slack season rates were generally 
lower by 30 per cent over the busy season 
rates and intermediate season rates were a 
mean beween the rates of the busy season 
and the slack season. 

The number of legs and the distance 
range in each leg also leave much room 
for improvement. In the class rates, there 
are only three legs, the first three hundred 
miles, the next three hundred and distances 
beyond whereas in the wagon load scales, 
there are three types of legs : 

(1) the first 100 miles, the next 300 miles 
and then distances beyond 

(2) the first 150 miles, the next 150 miles 
and then distances beyond and 

(3) the first 300 miles, the next 300 miles 
and thereafter, the distances beyond. 
Thus, traffic in the case of the class rates 
falls only in three legs uniformly, each of 


the same taper for all classes, but in the 
case of the wagon loads scales, it falls 
into three legs each of which is not of the 
same ‘taper’ for all scales of rates. 

In a country of vast distances, as in India, 
the number of legs being few may 
mean that the incidence of freight falls 
heavily on certain kinds of traffic and less 
so. on others. The equity of a tapering scale 
as distance increases is recognised by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission of the 
U.S.A. The class rates evolved and notified 
by it commence at six cents for a distance of 
five miles ; this increases at the rate of half 
a cent for five miles upto 110 miles ; i a cent 
for ten miles from 111 to 300 miles ; 1 cent 
for twenty miles from 301 up to 400 
miles ; 1 cent for 25 miles, from 401 to 500 
miles; and thereafter, at 1 cent for 33i 
miles. Thus, the decline in the per mile rate 
is rapid until the long distance point in the ' 
legs is reached. This is an indication to us 
in India, with corresponding adjustment to 
our genera! level of prices and other rele¬ 
vant factors, to mitigate the burden on short 
distance traffic, by increasing ‘ the legs ’ and 
adjusting the distance range in each leg. 

It is not possible to know how the 
distance range for each leg of the ‘class’ 
and the ‘wagon load’ scales has been 
fixed. In the absence of information, 
individually for each commodity, about the 
average haul for it, we have to resort to 
the average haul for all commodities. This 
average is about 224 miles, in the light of 
which, it appears, that the intention seems 
to be to squeeze the maximum from traffic 
that is available, by fixing the legs at their 
present ranges. 

In the fixing of class rates, a novel feature 
is the maximum rate per maund leviable for 
each class of traffic. This works out to a 
position under which,’ roughly, beyond 
1,500 miles, traffic seems to be carried free. 
It is not conceivable that beyond 1,500 miles 
cost of operation is nothing: in other words, 
the assumption of our present rating appears 
to be that cost of operation beyond the 1,500 
miles level, has been accommodated in the 
cost of operation up to the 1,500 miles leg. 
Experts in rating, do not favour the accor¬ 
ding of such disproportionate facilities to 
very far off points and consider it an 
economic anomaly. 

Short distance traffic is particularly punish¬ 
ed under our present rating structure. As 
a result of adjustments made since l-4-’55, 
when class rates in the first 300 miles went 
up and those on distances beyond 600 miles 
went down, leaving the middle leg untouch¬ 
ed. short distance traffic~that is, traffic in the 
first leg, has been penalised. In grains and 
oil seeds, items of extensive movement, the 
average load for example, is only 250 miles 
so that in the first leg, all the traffic is cover¬ 
ed at the maximum rate. Let us take 
another instance, caustic soda moving from 
Mithapur to Okha which is a distance of 7 
miles only. It pays Rs. 3-15-6 per ton, while 
bleaching powder pays Rs. 4-13-1. By abso¬ 
lute standards even, these are pretty high 
charges for the distance covered! Coal 
became costlier to industry since enhance¬ 
ment of freight charge made in 1952 but the 
further amendments made last year will 
make coal 90% costlier to industry and 
domestic users! At the class 1 rate, generally 
a commodity will pay about Re. 0-2-9 per 
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maund for a movement of 20 miles which is 
equivalent to 7th class rate, if terminal char¬ 
ges are taken into account, and 14th class 
rate if terminal charges be omitted! It is 
again an indication of the disparity in rates 
fixed for the different legs of the haul and 
the meagre number of legs fixed, for cover¬ 
ing the total haul! 

The modifications necessary in the con¬ 
text, emerge from the facts which have been 
stated here. A fair relationship between 
wagon load rates and class rates has to be 
established. The class rate levels will have 
to be lowered and wagon load rates intro¬ 
duced for every important commodity-that 
is. commodities that actually move in wagon 
loads. Raw materials consigned to indus¬ 
tries, must, as now, ;have even lower rates 
than ordinary wagon load rates. More than 
one consignor should be allowed to avail of 
the facility of the rate jointly as it will con¬ 
serve wagon space; make the same available 
to other traffic and enable the Railways to 
earn more in the nett. This relativity among 
class rates between ‘classes’ and ‘wagon’ 
load scales’ must be established by the l.R. 
C.A. in association with trade and industry. 
Concessions, which may be needed, despite 
these, by way of ‘station-to-station rates’ 
and ‘rebates' must be maintained where- 
ever merited. The number of ‘legs’ must 
be increased and the taper in the rates be 
such that up to reaching the stage of the 
‘long haul’ in the taper, the rate per mile 
declines rapidly and thereafter remains 
at a constant figure. This will minimise 
the burden on short distance traffic and 
at the same time ensure the charges for 
carriage of goods beyond 1,500 miles are 
not passed on to traffic moving within 1,500 
miles. The number of legs to be introduced 
and the rate appropriate to each leg could 
be arrived at, by examining the volume of 
total traffic for important commodities 
and their respective legs. The nett effect 
of these must be to enable the Railways 
to carry more traffic than now with available 
rolling stock and attendant facilities. 

Q: 5. Important charges, extra to the 
conveyance charge laid down by the class 
rates and the wagon load rates, are terminal 
charge, short distance charge, transhipment 
charge, minimum distance charge, minimum 
charge per wagon (inclusive of all charges) 
at Rs. 1-12-0 per ton or part of a ton on the 
marked carrying capacity of a wagon used 
or any higher or lower carrying capacity, as 
may be notified. 

Apart from the argument of ‘ expediency ’ 
which aims at obtaining from the traffic as 
much as possible, all these charges, seem 
to be vitiated in principle. The U.K. practice 
is that traders must do all on their part to 
place their traffic as near to the junction of 
their sidings, as possible, with the main line, 
and so manage their trucks that they could 
be rernoved without obstacles. In this 
event, the Railway must, according to the 
U.K. practice, receive and forward the 
freight at the mileage rates and free of any 
charge for terminal facilities. In the U.S. A. 
such charges are sometimes recognised for 
short hauls but not for long hauls, as over 
great distances the cost of service is so 
spread to make the cost per mile negligible. 
While it seems reasonable that for wagons 
being used on premises other than that of 
the Railway, the Railway may take some 


compensation, the use of Railway sidings for 
shunting, unloading, etc., are incidental to- 
carriage and cannot be separately charged 
for. Detention charges, similarly, are again 
admissible under the U.K’s practice only 
where a company’s wagons are proved to 
earn less on a private siding than on its own 
siding. The old Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee which functioned in India also 
held, on the basis of the statutory definition 
of a terminal station in the U.K., that terminal 
charges were not leviable on traffic from- 
and to a siding, but the Government of India 
did not accept the view then. It is clear,, 
however, that Railway sidings in the U.K. 
are considered part of terminal facilities. 
The shunting of wagons beyond the nearest 
point on the stabling line, at which the train 
could leave them, merely to clear the 
running line, is also so treated. Terminal 
charges, therefore, appear inadmissible. 

’ * 

Minimum distance charge and other 
charges are even less relevant. Under 
this procedure, an industry situated within 
20 miles of its raw material, will pay for a 
minimum distance of 20 miles a minimum 
charge for wagon at Rs. 1-12-0 per ton on 
the carrying capacity of the wagon and a 
short distances charge of 6 pies per maund 
for distance of less than 75 miles. The 
last was rare in the old days! It is only for 
coal, there is no short distance charge. 
As the first leg of the telescopic scale 
provides for the higher operating costs in 
the leg on account of its differential in 
rating from subsequent legs, it is apparent 
that there is no justification for adding to 
charges levied on short distance traffic. In 
the same way, back haulage of empties is 
covered under the level of rates fixed for 
that class of traffic which will necessitate 
back haulage and should not be charged 
for separately. The U.K. law makes this 
point clear. Another attempt; at squeezing 
traffic, is in doing the rounding off, of frac¬ 
tional weights. Originally, fractions of five 
seers were rounded off to five seers but 
now fractions of ten seers are rounded 
off to ten: that is, if the fractional weight is 
five seers or less, it is charged as for ten 
seers. 

The quantum of these levies is also most 
unsatisfactory. Under the old rating system, 
terminal charges were fixed by each Rail¬ 
way and applied to class and schedule rates 
but not station-to-station rates. They varied 
from 1 pie to 16 pies per maund, on different 
Railways. Terminal charges now are at a 
standard level—that is, 8 pies per maund at 
each end where the Railway does both the 
loading and the unloading and 6 pies per 
maund at each end where the party does it 
himself. It is 8 annas per ton at each end, 
for general merchandise in wagon loads. It 
is not conceivable that terminal facilities are 
strained so disproportionately as between 
traffic in smalls and in wagon loads or as 
between wagon load traffic that moves at 
class rate and that which actually has a 
wagon load rate. The Railways themselves 
have admitted that coal and coke which 
move in bulk need not pay the standard 
terminal charges. Minerals and other raw 
materials or manures which move in the 
same bulk, however, do not get this con¬ 
sideration. A standard rate for all items 
falls flatly on all; and on many manufac¬ 
tures, this practice raised terminal charges 
suddenly by a fifty to a hundred per cent.. 
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Complaints on the matter do not fall, how¬ 
ever, within the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal. 

Transhipment charges vary from two to 
three pies per maund according to weight 
conditions under which goods are booked ; 
are 5 annas per ton on coal and patent fuel 
and Rs. 4 per 4 wheeled wagon B. G. and 
Rs. 2 per M.G. wagon. ‘ This may be further 
clarified by stating that the 3 pies per maund 
charge applies to booking in smalls or those 
commodities to which a minimum weight 
condition appli^ and 2 pies per maund to 
goods in wagon loads. As transhipment is 
done on contract by Station Masters or con¬ 
tractors, at a uniform rate of so much per 
stated quantity, it does not seem fair to 
adopt this practice. At 2 pies per maund 
for goods in wagon the rate per ton will be 
Re. 0-4-6 but in practice, this is again rounded 
off to 5 annas. 

The foregoing analysis makes it clear that 
terminal charges ancf other extras are rele¬ 
vant to a well conceived rates system where 
.‘classes’and’wagon load scales’ are suit¬ 
ably determined. There should, therefore, 
be no question of having to recoup the loss 
in revenue from their aoolition, as a well 
constructed rates structure wilt draw in¬ 
creasing traffic and more than meet expen¬ 
diture—particularly when our whole 
economy is expanding. In any case, the idea 
of using these levies to bring ‘revenue', is to 
be deprecated. 

Q; 6. An indication of how the distance 
unit for charge could be revised, has been 
given earlier, in detailing the ‘legs’ prescrib¬ 
ed under the carrier practices prevalent 
in the U.S.A. and in discussing the advisabili¬ 
ty of having traffic beyond 1,500 miles to bear 
its proper load of operating expenses. 
Fixing the new unit, will be a matter for 
expert judgment and assessment, but it is 
likely to result in mitigating to some extent 
the burden of the present heavy charges on 
short distance traffic. A point for considera¬ 
tion here, however, is that rates must grow 
over time and are not legislated for sudden¬ 
ly. For all the disadvantages prevalent in 
our structure, the rate frame until 1-10-48, 
was a product of some kind of evolution, 
directed though it was in many ways, and to 
ends, not always desirable- The problem 
of changing the distance unit now will be to 
ensure that it introduces no violent change 
to a structure to which trade had grown 
accustomed, until 1-10-48. Products of 
engineering or metallurgical industries which 
have to move over vast distances in the 
country and raw materials which such indus¬ 
tries obtain from far ends, will be benefitted 
by this move, and some of the disadvantages 
which arose from up-grading the ‘class’ for 
commodities and raising the level of class 
rates themselves in 1948, may be reduced. 
It is still a matter for careful handling and 
should not result in charges, of discrimina¬ 
tion. For example, different distance units 
for charge in the same telescopic rate for 
long and short distance haul, could lead to 
this situation. 

Q; 7. It has been mentioned earlier, that 
the minimum distance charge is indefensible 
in viewpf the newly introduced telescopic 
basis or the rates structure which already 
provides for the fact that cost of operation 
diminishes with increase in distance, pro¬ 
gressively. The short distance charge, 
48 


under such a set up, i^ merely a surchargei 
and must have had its justification in the idea 
that industries and trades were doing well 
and could pay something more to supple¬ 
menting the resources of the Railways. This- 
is not an admissible criterion for rate fixing,, 
as we show later. It is even more objection¬ 
able that the minimum distance for charge is 
20 miles over each Railway as stated in 
Rule 85(1) of the IRCA’s Clood Tariff No. 29i 
and not a minimum overall distance charge 
for 20 miles. By raising the minimum 
distance from 10 miles to 20 miles, the Rail¬ 
ways did secure at least a doubling of 
receipts from this head and nothing should 
be done by way of raising it further. 

Q: 8. This question has already been dealt 
with in part, while answering Q: No, 5. 
it may, however, be emphasised a little fur¬ 
ther. Let us assume that liquid commodi¬ 
ties were consigned, loaded, inordinary 
goods wagons. The Railways would not 
charge, then, anything extra for haulage of 
empty wagons, even if the w^ons do actu¬ 
ally come from a distance. The reason is, 
in the classification of commodities general¬ 
ly and in affording special wagon load faci¬ 
lities, the nature of the commodity and the 
transportation conditions relating to them 
are fully taken into account and the parti¬ 
cular commodity is placed in a class which 
is suitable to it. having regard to these 
factors, the nature of its packing, its hand¬ 
ling conditions etc. Tank wagons, like hop¬ 
per wagons, are intended to give particular 
facilities to the traffic concerned having 
regard to the rate it pays and its own charac¬ 
teristics, Such wagons must be given freely. 
It is clear, from all these, that a separate 
empty haulage charge is not correct and it 
should be abolished on all railways- 

Q: 9- The question of relativity between, 
class rates and wagon load rates hasalready 
been discussed ir\ answering the third ques¬ 
tion in the questionnaire. It is not, therefore,, 
recapitulated here. There is, however, one 
part of this question which needs to be dis¬ 
cussed afresh and that is the proper rela¬ 
tionship for rates among different class rates- 
themselves and different wagon load rates,. 
Persons, corporations and localities are 
interested not only in the rates they pay but 
which others pay. While in the U.S.A. it is 
not required that rates should be propor¬ 
tional among themselves, the elementof pro¬ 
portion is an important one. Rate relations- 
are more important to the manufacturer 
and the trader than the level of rates itself. 
Their fair relationship is measured by intelli¬ 
gently comparing the commodity’s transpor¬ 
tation characteristics and conditions of trans- 
ortation with ttiose of other CQmmodities- 
hipping conditions, meaning the physical- 
characteristics of the commodity and the 
shipper’s financial interests; carrier condi¬ 
tions which imply the carrier’s nature of 
service and its financial needs ; and colla¬ 
teral conditions which cover factors of 
market competition, competition between' 
different rail roads or rail roads and other 
agencies, all fall under the broad terms- 
transportation characteristics and condi¬ 
tions. With this background e.xpert sense is 
able to determine the appropriate relation¬ 
ship between different rates. 

A practical example of how this relativity 
is enforced in the U.K. may be mentionedf. 
‘Splint Coal ’ and ‘Cannel Coal ’, the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Commissioners of the- 
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U.K. held,, had enough in common of gas 
producing quality to be sufficiently competi¬ 
tive and therefore, their carriage at unequal 
rates was unreasonable and constituted an 
undue prejudice. Some instances of where 
this factor is violated in our rate schedules, 
are given in answers to Q; 9 & 10. 

This principle has certain corollaries, 
inevitably. A Railway should not, in the eyes 
•of the Railway and Canal Traffic Commis¬ 
sioners of the U.K., be allowed to lower rates 
on one commodity, merely to develop traffic 
from a particular area, if it becomes dispro- 
jjortionate to their charge on the same com- 
rhodity to other areas or in itself results in 
competition to substitute commodities, 
having competing characteristics. Special 
rates of any kind to one or more individuals, 
are based on the lessening of the cost of 
service to the Railways and should not 
result in upsetting the inter-relationship in 
rates as affecting different parties and 
trades in a given economic set up. In 
other words, the facts that custom, other 
than the commodity under consideration, 
is also given to the Railways by the same 
party or that he had been giving a custom 
for long, are not factors to enable special 
rates being quoted. We cannot stress too 
strongly therefore that as between the 
‘level of rates’ and ‘rate relations’, the 
latter is even more important than the 
former, to industry and trade. 

Q; 10. Classification, in the U. S. A., and 
the U. K- is based on the simple rule that 
articles different in value, density and other 
transportation characteristics, be not 
placed in the same class. Some idea of 
what constitutes transportation characteris¬ 
tics and transportation conditions, is neces¬ 
sary here. Shipping conditions, carrier con¬ 
ditions. and collateral conditions, which are 
amplified in replies to the next question are 
comprehended in the term ‘transportation 
characteristics and conditions’. The physi¬ 
cal characteristics of the commodity and 
the shipper’s financial interests fall under 
the first condition ; nature of the carrier’s 
•service and its financial needs in the second; 
collateral conditions, such as market com¬ 
petition among different carrier agencies in 
the third. These in turn determine the 
value of the service. The value of the 
service will vary to the rail road, the user, 
and the public and what is meant here is 
the net value to all these. Thus, transport¬ 
ation characteristics and transportation 
conditions are fundamental to the classi¬ 
fication of commodities. It is generally 
held that higher rates are paid on a high 
priced commodity than on one priced 
lower, if both have similar transportation 
characteristics. 

Similarly consideration being given to 
‘public policy’-that is, the advisability of 
carrying certain commodities at low rates, 
in the public interest; the economic condi¬ 
tions surrounding production and sale of a 
commodity; the relative cost to shippers 
of transporting a competing commodity. 


Among economic and cornmercial conditions 
are present day value of an item, the margin 
of profit realised, market competition from 
different origin stations or among different 
commodities at the same station, carrier 
competition. Again, value of the service to 
the shipper may be affected by the prospect 
of despatching raw materials to a marketing 
centre for manufacture there. Thus 
what the traffic can bear, depends not 
only on value of an article but many other 
factors. It can be assessed in practical 
terms, only by classifying commodities ac¬ 
cording to their transportation characteris¬ 
tics and conditions. 

Details of items to be taken into 
account in estimating the three conditions 
constituting transportation conditions 
and characteristics are also filled in by ex¬ 
perience. Weight per cubic foot: value per 
pound packed, liability to loss, damage, 
waste, theft, in transit either to itself or 
others; these are falling under ‘shipping 
conditions’. Carrier conditions will be the 
container used and average loading ex¬ 
pense and care involved in handling; fair re-' 
iation of rating between articles; competi¬ 
tion between articles used for similar 
purposes. Commercial conditions and units 
of sale; trade conditions, value of service, 
volume of movement-that is, as car loads or 
not; these will be collateral conditions. 

From these considerations follow re¬ 
sults in practical application. Important 
basic commodities, essential to the 
life of the commodity, as products 
of mines, forests, agriculture, edibles, 
fertilisers, are carried low. The value of a 
commodity, while being an essential item 
to fix its class, it is not considered as a main 
controlling item by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, Risks of loss or damage in 
transit warrant higher rates for items as 
tomatoes, clothes, bricks, flax stand etc., 
than for others of comparable price. 
Similarly, the rate for a commodity with a 
high ‘weight density’-that is, high weight per 
unit of measure as the cubic foot, may be 
relatively lower than for one with low 
weight density. The volume of movement 
is similarly given consideration and while 
rates do not promise to ensure profitability 
to industry or trade, their disadvantages in 
carrying products, are to be attended to. 
It is again on the basis of transportation 
characteristics and transportation conditions 
that a raw material is not necessarily requir¬ 
ed to be placed lower than its manufactur¬ 
ed product, while as a matter of fact, the 
finished product is always found able to 
bear a higher freight rate than its raw 
material. 

This principle, therefore, of classifying 
goods is not to be objected to and is funda¬ 
mental to classification. However, it has not 
been observed uniformly or scrupulously, 
either in the general classification of goods 
in our country or in introducing wagon load 
scales, as will be seen from some anomalies 
listed below: 
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Jfame of Oomtnodity> Claet Bate, 


1 (a) 

Paints 

Class IX RR or 

Class VIII OR. 

(b) 

Varnish Paints 
and Varnish. 


2 (a) 

Spirit, Wine 

Class IX and 


Cordials. 

Class X. 

(b) 

Ale and Beer 

Class IV and 



Class VI. 

(c) 

Rectified Spirit 
and Absolute 
Alcohol. 

Class XV RR 

3 (a) 

Colours and 
Dyes 

Class VII. 

(b) 

Casein 

Class X. 

4 (a) 

Food grains 

Class I 

(b) 

Salt 

Class II RR/WL 1; 
VIIRR:XIIRR 


5 Glass Carboys When returned empty, 

they are in Class IV 
RR but when des¬ 
patched fresh, they 
are in Class VI RR. 


6(a) Fibrousmateri- Class 111 RR 
als for paper 
making pres¬ 
sed. 

(b) Raw Materials Class I RR 
for paper 
making 


7 Bamboo 


Bemarks, 


Both these have the same flash point and 
the price of varnish is higher but paints are, 
nevertheless, in a higher class. 


The item under ‘c’ is used by the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry and has similar charac¬ 
teristics as (a) and (b) but is classified 
higher. 


Item (a) costs three times as much as 
item (b) but is classed lower. 


Before 1-10-48. salt was also jn Class I as 
a consumption article. A special Committee 
did recommend salt being moved in the 
same class as foodgrains. The major con¬ 
sumption of salt in India is domestic con¬ 
sumption. The differentiation between salt 
N. O. C. at Class II and refined salt and table 
salt at Class VII and XII respectively is not 
supported by their iirice differential. Hence, 
they should be given the same rate as food- 
grains. This will bring down cost also to the 
chemical industry for salt. It is used also as 
a raw material by the Chemical Industry, 
Introduction of special rates can be of 
help to the alkali and allied industries who 
consume; salt regularly and in great quanti¬ 
ties- The Salt Expert Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Government, did recognise that 
freight for salt was an important item of 
the cost of salt. 


The distinction has no basis absolutely 
from the stand point of transportation 
conditions etc. 


Space occupied by the former item is 
less, being compressed. 


The Eastern Railway charges on the basis 
of floor area of a wagon but the Northern 
and the Central Railways on the basis of a 
minimum weight of 300 maunds. 
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Name of Commodity, Olaaa Bate. 

8 (i) (a) Ingots of cop- Class IV 
p e r and 
Ingots of 
brass. 

(b) Ingots of Class VIII 
Aluminium 

(ii) (a) Copper Ware Class IX 
and Brass 
Ware 


(b) Aluminium Class Xlll 
Ware 


(iii) (a) Copper Class 111 

& Brass 
Scrap. 

(b) Aluminium Class VII 
Scrap. 


(iv) (a) Brass & Cop« Class V 
per Sheets. 

Strips in¬ 
cluding ex¬ 
truded sec¬ 
tions 

(b) Aluminium Class Vllf 

Sheets 

(c) Aluminium Class XI 

extruded 

sections 


Bemarka: ~ 


Price* in both the cases, is of the same 
order as also other transportation condi-- 
tions; if at all aluminium is usually lower 
prices. 


There is not much disparity in value and 
low weight density alone cannot warrant a 
difference of four classes in classification. 


This distinction is apparently most unjusti¬ 
fiable. Scraps of all types must come under 
class 111 as their transportation conditions 
are identical. Adjustments, merely on basis 
of small differentials in price, will make the 
tariff unwieldy and be an abuse of trans¬ 
portation characteristics, which are adjudg¬ 
ed in the total- Moreover, aluminium scrap 
is normally lower priced than brass and 
copper scrap cum metal scrap is now 
classed in Class XII, which should also be 
in Class III for the same reasons. 


These are also anomalies on the same 
ground. The low weight density for alurhi- 
nium extrusionscannotmake fora difference 
of six classes, particularly alongside other 
advantages to the carrier. Further, alumi¬ 
nium sheets and circles, which take more 
space are themselves in a lower class than 
extrusions. 


Ingots of all other metals non-ferrous are 
in Class IV. Antimony ingot is perhaps 
placed in Class XII owing to antimony sul¬ 
phide being in Class Xll but the latter is a 
chemical and is priced higher whereas 
antimony is used in the non-ferrous alloying 
industries. Antimony ore has no separate 
classification either unlike bauxite which is 
in Class I. Some of the other items, included 
in Class XII, are educative. Cigarettes, 

(v) Antimony Ingot Class Xlf cinema and theatrical equipments, combs, 

confectionery, cutlery, hair-oil, -refrigerator, 
stationery, typewriters, motor cycles-these 
are all in Class Xll and it is difficultto find how 
their transportation characteristics are 
with antimony or among themselves. Bicy¬ 
cles and aluminium foil, both are classed, 
similarly under Class Xlll. While copper 
and brass wares are under Class IX.. so 
whisky, spirits, wine, cordials, glass ware. 
Division B. 
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Name of Commodity. Claes Rate. 


Bemarke. 


(vi) Alumina 


Class IV RR with no Pig iron, a similar processed mineral ore 
W. L. rate. is in Class I RR and has a wagon load scale 

rate. A special rate giving a reduction of 
36 per cent, of Class IV rate is given for this 
movement. This is proposed to be increased 
now. Even at the present special rate, the 
rate is 30 per cent, higher than for pig iron. 
Alumina hydrate is in the same class as 
alumina, though its value is only 50 per cent, 
of that of alumina. 


In regard to non-ferrous metals.it is interest¬ 
ing to compare the aspect of pilferage or 
damage in transit, in respect of some ot 
these items to similar factors relevant to 
other commodities. Bangles and duplicating 
machines are respectively in Classes VIII and 
VI whereas aluminium ingots, sheets, circles, 
etc., are under Class 111 and brass and cop¬ 


per sheet, strips etc. under Class V. The 
risk in carriage for bangles and duplicating 
machines is much more than for aluminium' 
ingots, sheets, and circles while between 
the aluminium items on the one hand and 
the copper and the brass items on the 
other, the risk element is the same. 


Name of Commodity. Close Bate. 


Remarks. 


(vii) White Metals Class Xll 


(viii) Gun Metal Class IV 
Bronzes Class VIII 

Printing Metal Class VIII 


This is irrespective of the grade and price 
of white metals. The value of white metals 
depends on their tin content and charging 
white metal with 6 per cent, tin content the 
same as that of 90 per cent, tin content does 
not seem correct as price differs by a wide 
margin. 


These should, appropriately, be all under 
Class IV, from the stand point of transporta¬ 
tion characteristics. 


(ix) ACSR & 
Aluminium 
Cables. 

Indexed to Electri¬ 
cal appliances & 
Fittings Division B, 
charged 11 RR or 

9 OR 

Similar items of Copper are only in the 
class, and are thus charged lower. 

Linoleum 

Class X. 

Jute Matting, which is also floor cover is in 
Class VIM. 

Staple Fibre 

8 RR as full pressed 
but 12 RR as half 
pressed. 

Full pressed means pressed to 30 lbs. per 
cubic foot. It is wrong to treat this fibre in 
the same category as cotton. Staple fibre 
cannot also be hydraulically pressed 
beyond 20/25 lbs. at full pressing. ‘Full 
pressed’ and half pressed as defined, do 
not thus cover the characteristics of some 
important commodities which move in 
pressed form. 

Ground Nut 
Oil and 
ground nut 
shells. 

49 

Class III 

Hydrogenated ground nut oil is. however, 
in Class VIII which is more than what price 
differential alone will justify. 
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A^’orne of Commodity. Class Bate. 

.1 ‘! Electrical ap- A: 13 RR or 11 OR 
pliances Bill RR or 9 OR 
and fittings C: 7 RR or 5 OR 
A, B, C, D and 

6 RR or 4 OR 
D:8RR — 


IS Motor Car 
Parts 


14 Caustic Soda Class IV RR. 


15 Petroleum 1 RR 
Coke. 


16 Calcium Car- Class IX RR. 
bide 


Remarks. 

Under Division A are battery, containers, 
electrical bulbs, electrical lamps, torches, 
electrical fans, electrodes carbon, electro¬ 
metal welding and hooks. Under Division B, 
similarly, some of the items are regulators 
along with cheap accessories as ceiling rosea 
insulators, cleats and tubes, link clips, strap clips 
etc. There is a lower classification for Earth 
Ware N. O. C. at 7 RR/8 OR which-could be 
applied perhaps to the items shown in italics* 
Copper weld wire, wire fuse, wire thinned 
copper for building, resistance strips, wire 
are at 11 RR or 9 OR but copper strips and 
hard drawn copper wire are at 7 RR or 50R 
indexed to Division ‘C and copper wire 
N. O. C. at 9 RR/8 OR- Under electrical 
appliances. Division C, at 7 RR/5 OR are 
distribution pillars of iron and steel while 
poles of iron and steel. Division B. Under 
Division ‘D’ 8 OR are wooden battens, blocks, 
casing and capping while boxes, cases, 
casks, tea chests, with or without fittings, 
are at 2 RR- 


Increase in freight here has been much 
higher than in other commodities, particular¬ 
ly on passenger cars compared to pre-war 
figures. Since then, the carrying capacity 
of a wagon carrying a motor car is placed at 
80 maunds against 50 maunds originally. 
The Tariff Commission recommended a 
rate of 50 p. c. of the existing rate for the 
carriage of cars from places of production 
to their markets- The freight revisioh has 
raised the cost of a car by abouf Rs. 200. 

In solid form, this has a WL/B rate but^ 
not in liquid form. A wagon load rate is 
needed for this also, because extra cost is 
incurred by manufacturers in solidifying 
caustic soda and packing in drums and by 
consumers in liquifying the same. The 
same class rate is pitched too high. 

Coal, coke and patent fuel, also in the 
class and having same transportation 
characteristics, has W. L. rates. Bauxite, 
gets a W. L. rate for only 79 miles of move¬ 
ment. Petroleum coke has nearly the same 
weight per cubic foot, the same value as 
coke or steam coal with small differentials, 
the same qualities in chemical analysis as 
coal. Liability to damage in transit and care 
needed in handling are all the same. 


Calcium Sillicide which is more dangerous 
than this is also at Class IX. Further Potta- 
sium and Sodium Bichromate which has two 
to three times the price of calcium carbide 
are in the same class. This has no wagon 
load rate either. 
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Namt of Commodity. Class Rate. 

17 Wood Pulp At 1 RR, as raw 

material for manu¬ 
facture of paper 
and at 2 RR under 
‘Pulp and Pulp 
Sheets * 


18 (i) Bicarbonate of Class IV. RR 

soda; 

Borax, Caus¬ 
tic soda; Sili¬ 
cate .of soda; 
soda cry¬ 
stals; sul¬ 
phate of 
soda. 

(ii) Hides, flesh- Class I RR 
ings scrap¬ 
ings. 

19 Liquid chlorine Class Xlll OR 

and Hydro- Class IV RR and 
chloric acid. Class XV RR 
respectively. 


Remarks. 

Fibrous materials for paper making press¬ 
ed. ill RR have a WLC/OR rate or WL/CR/RR 
rate subject to a weight condition of 270/800 
maunds. Wood pulp at 2 RR, has no W. L. 
rate. The absence of W. L. rate is impor¬ 
tant. Unlike iron and steel or jute, it has no 
station-to-station rate either. Paper mills 
use large quantities of pressed wood pulp 
sheet which have the character of fibrous 
materials pressed and they must therefore 
be able to have a W. L. rate for wood pulp 
as for the latter. 


Items under (i) and (ii) have a WL/B rate 
whereas items under chemical manures of 
various kinds falling under 3 RR have a 
WI-/BR rate which is lower. The issue is if 
items which are substitutable in use and 
about the same in price, should not have 
identical facilities. 


The containers have a weight ratio to the 
contents, of 10:9 in the first case and of 
30:70 in the second and freight is charged 
on gross weight. Hence classification 
should either be lower or railways should 
charge only on nett weight of material. 
Sulphuric acid, which is a substitutable item, 
is 14 RR/12 OR. 


Q: 12. This has been answered already 
under Q: 5. The levy of a minimum 
charge, for a wagon as already stated 
■there, is unjustified. Moreover, the present 
flat rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per ton, for consign¬ 
ments in wagon loads will fall heavily on light 
articles, as the wagon does not carry 
such articles, often to its marked carrying 
capacity. 

Q: 13. Minimum charges being fixed sepa¬ 
rately to the tariff have been opposed earlier. 
If, however, the minimum charge mentioned 
here were to be retained, it may be adminis¬ 
tratively inconvenient to vary it according 
to commodities, the intention of it being to 
secure for the Railway a minimum revenue 
irrespective of the commodity’s transporta¬ 
tion characteristics or conditions. Once 
classification is done appropriately, all 
‘minimum charges’ levied extra should be 
dispensed with. 

Q: 14 & 15. These are two different types 
of service, as well recognised. The user of 
the carrier’s service must have the option 
to lise whichever he wants. In fact, this idea 
is well recognised in the United States. In 
the U.K. rating which involved annihilation of 
the user’s choice even of other forms of 
transport was not upheld. A scale of 
charges, which was intended to annihilate the 
shoftef haul of sea-borne coal, was held by 
:lhe Rallwaysto constitute undue preference. 


Moreover, under present law, there is 
already a surcharge of 6i per cent, for 
smalls up to 20 maunds. 

The fixing of a uniform class, for all com¬ 
modities, upto a certain maximum weight, 
would again be an attempt at eliminating 
certain classes of traffic from movement 
over the Railway. The injury of it will be 
disproportionate on the many commodities 
in the Tariff Schedule and is for these 
reasons, against what is broadly termed 
‘public policy’. Along inherent advantages 
of the Railway over other forms of transport 
are the choice it offers in respect of quantity 
which could be handled, the quality of goods 
which could be carried, the speed in 
carriage, safety in carriage, responsibility 
for carriage etc. Such inherent advantages 
will be dispensed with by the expedient now 
visualised. 

Q: 16. ‘ Better utilization of transportation 
capacity’ has many aspects to it. This is 
discussed at length in a later part of the 
reply, while answering Q: 31. 34 aftd 
39. In regard to the questions raised here, 
it has been stated earlier that there should 
be more wagon-load rates-that all items that 
move in wagon-loads should have a wagon- 
load rate with further concession to 
primary raw materials consigned to indus- 
■tries. These rates will be fixed on correct 
assessment of the transportation characfceir- 
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istics of a commodity, including Usability to 
load a stated weight. Weight conditions 
attached to wagon-loads, must, in other 
words, be arrived at, having careful regard 
to the quantity that different items of traffic 
could load in a wagon and the extent to 
which they could load, ‘pressed.’ Minimum 
weights, now fixed, vary from 120 maunds to 
240 maunds, fixed arbitrarily. In some 
cases, where lower-than'class rate has 
been quoted as a special rate, the loading 
has been fixed still higher. In many cases. 


wagons are short-loaded: that is. since the^ 
carrying capacity assessed is 240 maunds, 
there is no attempt at loading more- In 
others, materials do not load to the indicated 
capacity. Because more than one trader 
cannot combine together for a wagon, there 
is also wastage. If suitable wagon-load 
rates were to be quoted for commodities, 
there will be more utilization of wagons. Let 
us say, straw boards were to be quoted a. 
wagon-load rate: WL/F with a weight condi¬ 
tion of 450 maunds. The position may be; 


MUes 

At class 2 

On 240 

WL/F 

On 460 

covered. 

per maund. 

maunds. 

Rate. 

mannds. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

100 

0 4 11 

76 0 0 

0 3 7 

100 0 0 

300 

0 14 9 

221 0 0 

0 10 9 

302 0 0 

400 

1 2 10 

282 0 0 

0 13 5 

377 0 0 

600 

1 11 0 

395 0 0 

1 2 9 

627 0 0 

800 

2 10 

600 0 0 

16 3 

625 0 0 


The positon is illustrative of the manner in 
which a judicious quotation of wagon-load 
rates can increase the nett revenue of 
Railways and at the same time result in con¬ 
servation of wagon space. In regard to com¬ 
modities. for which presently wagon-load 
rates apply, it may be noted that increasing 
present weight conditions do not seem 
practicable. In some instances, where 
loading is stated to be less than the marked 
carrying capacity, of a wagon or the 
minimum weight condition prescribed, 
the ‘weight conditions’ may have to be 
lowered. However, introduction of new 
wagon-load rates should give the Railways 
more revenue. The question raised under 
sub-section ‘d’ here is closely tied to this- 
At an early stage of this reply, we indicated 
the desirability of granting “rebates” to those 
who loaded more than either the marked 
carrying capacity of a wagon or the fixed 
weight condition and allowing two or more 
people to combine together for offering a 
wagon-load. It may be held that once classi¬ 
fication for ordinary tariff rates and for 
wagon-load rate should be suitably fixed, 
this will not be necessary. But the fact is 
that however carefully this may be done, 
there will still be traffic calling for 
exceptions. Apart from this, variations 
in packages may make for difference and it 
will not be proper to inflict on every user of 
the carrier’s service uniform packing con¬ 
ditions. always. He must have the option tp 
use the packing most suitable to him, within 
limits of reasonable utilisation of space and 
taking adequate care for safety in carriage 
of his own commodity and of other’s. 
Further, it is well known that Railways are 
not able to carry all the traffic that is offered 
now and total quantity of goods forthcoming 
for carriage will expand, with progress of 
our plans. While increase in wagon capa¬ 
city, engine capacity, line capacity, may all 
take place, this increase cannot be infinite 
and often it may be found necessary, in the 
national interest, to devote such expansion 
to areas relatively less developed now than 
others, with an eye to building up their 
industrial potential, in the years to come. 
^11 these mean, that we should try to load as 


much in a wagon as possible, and one of the^ 
methods of doing it is to introduce more 
wagon load rates; allow rebates on loading 
beyond the prescribed weight condition, or 
the marked carrying capacity; and enable 
more than one consignor to join together for 
availing of the wagon load rate. 

Sub-section 2 of this question raises a sug¬ 
gestion which is controversial and has al¬ 
ready been dealt with, in discussing the 
“rate per mile” under the different legs and 
the inter-relation of class rates and wagon 
load rates, under question No. 8. Since the 
present class rates are themselves unduly 
high, having regard to the rates the trade had 
been accustomed to and having regard also 
to the wagon load rates, which the Railways 
have found it possible to maintain, even on 
a limited scale, making the class rates effec¬ 
tive for wagon load despatches will totally 
dispense with that element of evolution, 
which is necessary in fixing rates, further. 
An overall sudden increase in rates, has 
not been upheld by rating practices of any 
country. Rates, voluntarily established by a 
carrier, are in themselves proof that higher 
rates for comparable service are unjustifi¬ 
able. The Railway Rates Advisory Com¬ 
mittee did also appreciate this position in 
our country, for it held that “to. enhance a 
long standing rate without any justification 
and expect traders to wait for some time 
and thereafter to seek relief by producing 
their profit and loss accounts to show that 
the enhancement has worked to their detri¬ 
ment is a proposition to which we can 
hardly assent.” 

Q; 17. The principles governing introduc¬ 
tion of wagon load rates and station-to- 
station rates have been discussed in an 
earlier context. On the same grounds, consi¬ 
deration for train load traffic seems logical. It 
has, however, been pointed out that merely 
by reason of a certain shipper offering 
higher load to a carrier than another, the 
former’s traffic will not get consideration. 
The differential advantage of rates, in such 
cases, is to be based on the nett saving in 
cost to the Railway. If this could be 
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-appropriately, the introduction of train load 
rates seems correct. 

Q; 18. Introduction of express goods 
trains service, appears on first sight, to be a 
suggestion v/hich may result in reducing the 
seriousness of wagon shortage. Wagons, it 
is presumed, will be cleared more quickly. 
Even to-day, express goods trains are run 
by Railways to avoid bottlenecks at impor¬ 
tant junctions and marshalling yards and do 
not involve any extra charge. Ultimately, 
this is a question of the line capacity availa¬ 
ble, the marshalling yard facilities, the 
personnel available to run trains, the extent 
to which there is demand for such service 
and so on. introduction of such facilities, 
however, should not result in a position 
where movement of goods by ordinary 
goods trains comes to be neglected, be¬ 
cause. this can create in the final result 
more bottlenecks than the express trains 
may seek to avoid. The Committee stress, 
therefore, that in deciding on this issue, the 
feasibility of the service from the operational 
side will be the main issue to be considered. 
For instance, it is conceivable between 
points A and B. there is need for an express 
service from A to B but not from B to A in 
which case, nett turn-over of goods may 
suffer. Certain goods, by being carried 
quickly, may make for wagon shortage at the 
station of origin for other goods because the 
wagons so utilised do not return to the base 
in the same time. The problem of fixing 
rates for carriage of freight by express 
service will also be an intricate problem. It 
seems desirable that an overall speeding of 
goods train service is effected rather than 
having merely certain goods trains, run on a 
speedier basis. This issue may be approach¬ 
ed from another point of view. Whether from 
the point of view of raw materials needed by 
industries or manufactured and semi¬ 
manufactured products needed by the trade 
and the ultimate consumers for distribution 
or direct consumption, economic activity is 
on the basis of a demand that is ‘planned’. 
In other words, most orders are orders for 
replacement of stock, whether it be raw 
materials or manufactured products, and 
the occasions when these are needed to be 
carried urgently for use straightaway, there¬ 
after, are fewer. If this be so, it appears 
that the need for express goods service as 
such will be really limited because goods 
carried at any point of time are normally 
for replacement of stock. It may also be 
noted that the longest distance to be travers¬ 
ed in our country being within 1500/ 
2000 miles, express trains for carriage of 
goods may not be necessary. It would 
therefore be much more worthwhile, effect¬ 
ing an overall speeding up of service. 

The Committee are not also in favour of 
-additional charge on the express trains 
service. It may even result in upsetting the 
balance of natural advantages enjoyed by 
industries in an imperceptible and subtle 
manner. No extra charge, should therefore 
be imposed, on the running of express 
trains. 

Q; 19. Under the existing 1. R. C. A. Rules 
loading and unloading charges can be 
collected by the Railways only when cranes 
are not used. The charges are specified 
•only for weights of 1 ton. The Railways, it 
is learnt, are collecting loading and unloading 
charges for lesser weights also. Further, it 
3s understood that such charges ard being 
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collected even when cranes are notutilised- 
It is felt that the Railways should either 
collect the loading charge or crane charge 
but not both. 

In the case of wagon load consignments, 
it would be of benefit to the trade if crane 
Charges are collected at a flat rate on the 
basis of the tonnage of goods handled by 
the crane and not as at present on the basis 
of per operation of the crane or on time 
basis. Such a practice is obtaining at the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

At present the Eastern Railways are 
charging at the rate of Re 1/- per hour or 
part of an hour per ton of the actual weight 
of consignment lifted subject to a minimum 
charge of Rs. 16/-. Previously, the charge 
used to be Rs. 41 - per operation per consign¬ 
ment upto 10 tons. The fixation of these 
rates is arbitrary. The general complaint is 
that such high charges have impaired the 
competitive capacity of the trade. It will be 
realised that there,are many small consign¬ 
ments weighing a few cwts. taking a few 
minutes to load and unload which will not 
be able to bear the minimum charge of 
Rs. 16/-. The Enquiry Committee should, 
therefore, consider this aspect of the matter 
and recommend suitable reduction in the 
crane charges. 

Q: 20. These are not answered by us, as 
being subjects on which information 
available is inadequate. 

Q: 21. Discouraging certain traffic, either 
for short distance haul or long distance haul, 
whether it be by adjustment of rates or by 
total refusal to carry such traffic, is inde¬ 
fensible from the stand point of the 
‘consumer’s choice’, and considerations of 
public policy. The suggestion is founded 
on the facts of the present situation where 
Railways are not able to carry all the traffic 
that is forthcoming. To adopt the expedient 
now visualised would be tantamount to an 
admission that at any point of time, the total 
of goods which may be tendered for carriage 
will be very much in excess of the Railway 
system of a country. This is in contrast to 
the U. S. A. which is a country of equally 
vast distances and where the Railways 
compete for custom. Applying a ceiling of 
the character mentioned here may lead 
later to a situation where Railways find it 
necessary to raise rates further to meet 
costs, a rather vicious circle. After all, only 
traffic which is possible to be carried with 
given rolling stock, personnel and other 
operating facilities, will be carried in 
practice and the balance or the next excess 
of total traffic over this level, will go through 
other means of transport. This diversion to 
other means will always be governed by the 
needs of the user of carrier service. 
Nothing should therefore be done, which 
will inhibit this choice of the user. Railway 
service, moreover, has advantages over 
other methods of transport some of which 
have been discussed in an earlier section 
and the policy visualised here will deny the 
user of the service these advantages in 
varying degrees. 

The view expressed here has the full 
support of the Inter-state Commerce Com¬ 
mission of the U. S. A. and carrier practices 
of the U. K. In the U. S. A., the Commission 
has held that a rail road cannot so adjust 
rates as to discourage movement of a low 
grade commodity it has undertaken to 
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<3arry,, ; merely because it wants to devote 
its energy to a higher revenue yielding traffic- 
SicnilarJyj, it is the sense of American Carrier 
practice, that it would be unreasonable to 
deny reasonable rates over a route a 
shipper selects, just because over another 
route, there is a reasonable rate 
already in existence. In practice, specific 
weightage as between railway and 
motor rates which will indicate the 
preference of users and accurately 
balance such preference would be difficult. 
It would also be difficult to pitch rail rates 
in such a manner that motor rates or canal 
rates are upheld or uiceuersa. Service and 
not rates alone, will decide the preference 
of consumers and as such, they should have 
the option to send freight by the carrier 
they choose. Further, such differential 
rating has other aspects as well. In its own 
interest, to draw custom, the Railway can 
lower its rate and compete with other 
Railways or other carriers, so long as they 
do not discriminate against users, by it, 
but if it does so compete at one point, it 
should not decline to compete, at another 
where conditions are similar. These are 
facts arising from the character of Railways 
as supreme public utility concerns. The 
U.S.A.’s declaration of national transporta¬ 
tion policy made by the Congress states “the 
national transportation policy is directed to 
the end of developing, co-ordinating, and 
preserving a national transportation system; 
adequate to meet the needs of the com¬ 
merce of the U.S.A., of the postal services 
and the national defence.’’ The intention 
thus is emphasised that railways should 
carry whatever traffic is offered by trade 
and industry. With our Second Plan in the 
offing, it is quite conceivable that the volume 
of short distance hauls further increase by 
the movement of machinery and raw 
materials between ports and industrial cen¬ 


tres. Any suggestion that goods should not., 
in certain circumstances, move direct by rail 
but only to the extent river or sea transport 
cannot carry them, cannot be regarded as 
being of assistance to the Plan itself. We are 
not, therefore, in favour of such restriction. 
As a compromise, however, in the case of 
commodities whose supply is quite adequate 
in the country, some kind of zonal restric¬ 
tion as implied in the zonal division for 
despatches of salt, to within 500 miles of its 
origin may be tried but only so long as trans¬ 
port scarcity exists. 

From the standpoint of the quantum of 
rates also, it does not seem proper to push 
up rates further. It has been stated, in the 
beginning of this reply, that both the level of 
rates and the classes of commodities are 
pitched high in the present rating of com¬ 
modities and that short distance traffic is at 
a severe disadvantage. Under the telesco¬ 
pic system we have adopted, even if rates 
should be raised over any one part of the 
carriage of goods, it must have a cumulative 
effect in the total of freight charges paid 
in the nett. 

Q; 22. In regard to comparison of freight 
rates on rail for short distances, with 
freight rates by road or rail and waterways, 
it is only possible to give certain known 
details. Rice, it is known, is being brought 
into Calcutta from Burdwan, by lorry at 
about 8 annas per maund while paddy, by 
rail, involves an expenditure on freight 
charges by rail of 4 annas per maund. 
Lower freight charges for paddy could, there¬ 
fore, mean more paddy coming into Cal¬ 
cutta to feed the Mills whose turnover 
of rice would correspondingly increase. 
From Mithapur to Okha, a distance of 
seven miles, current charges incurred on. 
rail and road are as under for a few com¬ 
modities: 




jBy Bails 

By Boad 



(Per Ton) 

fPer Ton) 


‘ 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

1. 

Soda Ash (In Smalls) 

4 16 5 1 



do (In wagon loads) 

3 16 6 


2. 

Sodium ^l^carbonate (Iii Smalls) 

5 1 8 



do (In wagon loads) 

3 15 6 

- 1 10 0 

3. 

Salt (wagon load) 

3 13 3 

4. 

Hydrochloric Acid 

9 12 6 


B. 

Liquid Chlorine 

6 12 11 


6. 

Bromides (Sodium and Potassium) 

00 



The Railway Board, who were approach¬ 
ed by one of the users of the Railways, 
to reduce the freight charges on these 
hauls to a concessional level, declined to 
do so. In the result, the party pur¬ 
chased its own diesel trucks recently and 
has put them into service. Another in¬ 
stance which readily occurs of commodi¬ 
ties undergoing short haul regularly are 
‘'sand” from DOS to Karwandia and stone- 
chips ; from Karwandia to DOS Per 600 
Einaunds. these incur ■ a Railway freight 
charge of Rs. 78»-0-0 but by road, at Rs. l-8r0 
per mile, i per trucks the charge is only Rs. 
^/r, thus Involving,a diifference. of Rs. 23/-. 


In the case of fibrous raw materials, moving; 
from Shiupur to Calcutta or from different 
areas in Uttar Pradesh to Shiupur, also, 
the same differential in rating has been 
seen between river and rail transport. 
Regular rOad transport service between 
the sites of some of the important indus¬ 
tries in the Calcutta and the Bihar industrial 
belt and this port, is also, known to exist, 
for reasons of economy to the , carrier 
and speedier delivery of, gotods. 

Q : 23, 24 & 25. The,idpa.o.f,a freight pool 
has, been implied in soggestiphe ^ade from 
time, to time by septiphs, of 
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ti'ade but the question has to be viewed 
from a broad angle-that is, the interest of 
industry as a whole and the national econo¬ 
my as a whole and not merely from the 
point of view of particular interests. The 
assumption of a freight pool is that certain 
raw materials or manufactured articles 
are so essential to the life of the com¬ 
munity and the national economy that they 
should be available in different parts of the 
country at very nearly the same price to 
the consumer as in any other part. Thus 
coal, iron and steel, kerosene, petrol, 
cement, chemical manures, salt, metallurgi¬ 
cal products, are items which are widely 
in use as raw materials of industries 
or as direct consumption goods. It is 
held that by carrying them at a flat 
rate over any distance, consumers would 
be benefitted; that industries could be 
started in areas which have many natural 
advantages but which find the cost of freight 
for such essential raw materials, drawn 
from far away distances, heavy. It would 
appear, this proposal can thus assist also 
the dispersal of industries. It is on this basis 
that a demand has sometimes been made to 
carry coal and coke at a flat rate. It is held 
that factories situated far away from the 
Bihar and the Bengal coal fields pay such 
heavy freight charges on these items that 
the incidence of freight charges on the 
final price of the product to them works 
out heavily. Less industrialised areas, 
therefore, have, it seems, a great deal to 
gain from this proposal. However, this 
seems to be only the beginning of the 
question. 

Industries are situated for certain natural 
advantages in some areas and if a unit 
which is situated far away from a particular 
raw material should find it worthwhile to 
come into existence still and operate, it is 
clear there are countervailing advantages 
for it in other directions. Further, if produc¬ 
tion of units situated at the most economic 
points for their raw material should not be 
sufficient to meet the country’s demand, 
the price of the product will rise and new 
units for production will soon come into 
existence at points from where they could 
operate either as profitably as or at a lower 
level of profit than existing units. Where, 
however, the incidence of freight is so 
heavy on a new, contemplated unit that it 
may not find it worth-while to come into 
being and therefore, a monopoly of supply 
will be vested in one party, it will be in the 
public interest to quote certain rates that 
are concessional. From the stand point 
of the consumer, if essential articles incur 
disproportionate freight, it will be a matter 
where remedy shall have to come through 
an intelligent price policy to the manufac¬ 
tured product itself - that is.the article must 
be supplied to distribution points at prices, 
which include freight and are uniform. 

If, therefore, the telescopic wagon load 
scale and the telescopic class scale are 
properly constructed, with an eye on the 
transportation characteristics of commodi¬ 
ties and the importance of relativity in rates 
and there should be adequate number of 
wagon load rates and station-to-station 
rates, the distress to far away industries 
end consumers may be greatly avoided. 
Where terminal and other charges increase 
the burden of the user of Railway service, 
these should be dispensed with as 
well. 


In judging on the proposal, now under 
-consideration, the term ‘market competition’ 
has to be properly understood. From 
several cases recorded in the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Cases of the U. K., it is appa* 
rent that the view has gained force in that 
country that it is not the function of the rail¬ 
roads to equalise unequal commercial 
advantages of cities or equate costs of 
production of industries. Every locality 
competing for supply to a market is entitlea 
to rates which are relatively reasonable and 
just, compared to rates from other localities.. 
Discrimination by Railways, however, will 
not be proper, except when it could be 
proved that in its absence, monopoly privi¬ 
leges of supply will be conferred on supp¬ 
lier from a single area involving higher price 
to the consumer. This is because even a small 
difference in rates can affect the flow of 
trade and one’s geographical advantages 
over another should not be ignored. Thus, 
let us say that a factory at point “A” has to 
pay very much higher freight charges than 
another at “B" on a certain raw material. 
If both should be put on par, it may so 
happen that the factory at “B” which may 
have certain other advantages, in themsel¬ 
ves small, is placed in a superior competi¬ 
tive position alongside of the one at “A’'^ 
and thus a grave injustice in trade results. 
Sir W.^ Ackworth in his ‘Railways and the 
Trader’ has recognized this point clearly. 
“A reduction in rate—particularly in the 
case of costly commodities”, he says, 
“makes little impression in the retail selling 
price and hence on the consumption- But 
asbetween competing traders of localities,, 
even small differences in prices will switch 
the order from one to the other”. The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission of the U. S, A. 
has also recognized that equation of 
economic conditions as between two 

sources is not the purpose of railway rating. 
They have held that “to base rates solely on 
the trader’s ability to pay is to base rates on 
costs of production which amounts to the 
regulation of_ industries and commerce by 
the Railways”, and that ‘‘the commercial 
advantages and disadvantage resulting from 
the greater or less prudence with which 
traders locate their business should not be 
equalised by Railways.” 

It thus appears that a proper classifica¬ 
tion of commodities, and the introduction of 
sufficient wagon load rates and station-to- 
station rates are more important than the 
laying down of uniform freight for certain 
commodities. 

The creation of a freight pool has also 
some bearing on the utilisation of available 
wagon space. Let us take, as example, 
salt. From 1-9-49, there is a zonal distribu¬ 
tion for salt, in force. Assuming, for a while, 
there is not this zonal system and salt could 
move on a uniform fiat rate, there will be 
rush for marketing the commodity in all far 
away markets as there is considerable over¬ 
production, in this commodity and 
manufacturers will naturally be anxious of 
competing among themselves in markets 
all over the country. Apart from the waste¬ 
ful nature of such activity, it will result in a 
demand for wagons for the movement of 
salt which would strain wagon capacity 
further. A freight rate structure which 
maintains the total differential for distance, 
on an intelligent basis, is a security against 
wasteful indent for wagons as this may 
imply. 
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The suggestion made in Q: No. 24. does 
not seem to be quite logical in the light of all 
that has been said so far. The assumption 
is that freight is paid by the cultivator. Cal¬ 
cutta being the only centre of consumption, 
the inference is that the longer the distance 
from which jute is drawn to Calcutta, the 
more the freight charges paid by the cultiva¬ 
tors and hence the less his nett return. This 
admits one essential point and that is. that 
jute price is determined by supply of and 
demand for jute. If there should be over 
supply and price should fall, it is sure some 
growers of jute will go out of production im¬ 
mediately or later, as depending on their 
holding power. A flat freight rate for jute 
cannot make for any difference in the con¬ 
text. The supplier at the margin is always 
the first to respond to price changes and 
by equating freight over long distances, it is 
not known how more supplies would be call¬ 
ed into being than now. In other words, 
what a proposal of this kind involves is not, 
to make jute production economic in cer¬ 
tain areas where it is now is not, but to 
equalise profits of jute growers. In the 
light of these facts, we do not desire to 
offer any comment on the administrative 
machinery for the working of a freight 
pool. 

Q: 80, 32, 33 & 37. These questions are 
taken up here, as having some link with 
questions raised in the preceding section. 
The advisability of station-to-station rates 
has been indicated earlier. It is a supple¬ 
ment to the proper classification of commo¬ 
dities and the introduction of greater 
number of wagon load rates, and is in 
accordance with the principle governing 
these. Rates policy must need to aim at 
not only catering to existing traffic but also 
otential traffic and, therefore, this facility 
as added justification. There may be 
oints between which traffic may increase 
y such rates, because traffic which now 
moves in smalls from different stations on 
the same route may collect together at one 
point, to avail of a special station-to-station 
rate from there. It will thus help conserva¬ 
tion of wagon space as well. The only 
restriction to be applied in respect of such 
rates must be that there should be certainty 
of a stated regularity of movement now or in 
a foreseeable future. New industries, which 
arise, can benefit from this move greatly at 
a period when they are getting set. We 
may recall the instances of alumina, bauxite, 
petroleum, coke, wood pulp, etc., which 
move between specific points and in regard 
to which, from the operating point of view, 
such station-to-station rate, is quite logical. 

In regard to exported products, the advan¬ 
tage of making available to them freight 
advantages for haul to ports, will be. it is 
said, in lowering their cost of supply to the 
consumer and therefore in improving the 
competitive capacity of the exported pro¬ 
duct in world markets. Price in world 
markets depends on the interplay of other 
factors and the extent to which lower freight 
rate within the country, can improve our 
competitive power, remains indefinite and 
nebulous. In the national interest, how¬ 
ever, it is essential that exporters get the 
maximum staying power in world markets 
and therefore the carriage to ports of goods, 
at rates which are the lowest possible to be 
quoted for that class of traffic would be 
advantageous. These rates, will be quoted. 


not because they are, ‘export items’ but 
because they move to the ports at a regula¬ 
rity and volume, which entitle them to such 
consideration. In the old days. Railways 
charged relatively higher rates on raw 
materials which moved to sites of industries 
within the country, compared to those 
charged on materials which were exported 
and their plea was there was an exportable 
surplus of such materials in the country and 
therefore, special consideration was neces¬ 
sary to exporters and to increase Railways’ 
earnings. In the present context, with the 
first stress on industrialisation, every care 
should be taken to see that local industries 
who use Railway service are at no dis¬ 
advantage compared to the exporter. This 
will be ensured by proper classification of 
commodities, and other steps visualised as 
also the disallowing of exports of material 
from our country, which are needed by local 
manufacturing industries and of which 
supplies may be inadequate. Where such a 
situation of insufficiency may not arise, it 
will be of advantage to give these move¬ 
ments to ports, the maximum concession 
possible for that class of commodity and 
traffic. 

In the United States, import-export rates 
apply for haul within the United States, of 
traffic received from or consigned to foreign 
countries. There is nothing inherent in 
foreign traffic which entitles it, as such to 
rates (for haul within the U.S.) that are lower 
than those applied on domestic traffic. As 
a general practice, however, import-export 
rates are lower than the corresponding 
domestic flat rates. This is due to the fact 
import-export rates are generally influenced 
by circumstances and conditions which are 
not present in the case of domestic flat 
rates. 

This issue is related also to another about 
the same in nature, raised under questions 
32 and 33 —the admissibility of assistance 
to particular industries or interests and the 
distinction between established industries 
and those that are newly planned. It is 
admitted by the U-K. practice that the condi¬ 
tion of a particular industry, as a whole, and 
of the trade in general is a legitimate matter 
for cohdern to the Railways, though the 
profitability or otherwise of individual 
traders or units as such is not. The Railway 
and Canal Traffic Commissioners of the 
U.K. and the Appellate Court have held that 
in going into this matter, the Railways cannot 
demand discovery of the profit and loss 
accounts of traders. However, the Court 
also held, that certain natural advantages 
of a locality set-off rates, which disregarded 
the distance factor. The Inter-state Com¬ 
merce Commission of America shares the 
idea that equation of economic conditions 
as between two sources is not the purpose 
of railway rating. Similarly, no considera¬ 
tion is given in the U.K. to a consignor just be¬ 
cause he offers also other loads or uses other 
lines, than those under reference. Public 
interest, however, can result in the extension 
of concessional rates to a local industry in 
England — the expression, ‘the public’ in the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1889, 
meaning any considerable portion of the 
population, not being the parties or their 
servants,—that is, the inhabitants of any 
district dependant for its prosperity on any 
given industry or trade. On the reason ex¬ 
plained here, the extension of concessional 
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rates within the ambit of classes and wagon- 
loads determined with reference to the 
characteristics of commodities involved, will 
be reasonable. 

Distinction between old and new units of an 
industry, for purpose of rating, is also 
indefensible. It is basically, a question of 
relativity of rates, which has been examined 
before. If certain rates are long standing, it 
is to reason to conclude that interests have 
developed under it Relativity of rates thus 
established is the basis on which invest¬ 
ments by industries and trades have taken 
place. If Railways do not work for the 
maintenance of this relativity but introduce 
specially lower rates for units of an industry 
or a trade, it is introducing against the older 
units a new element of competition extra¬ 
neous to the native factors of the market. 
This is condoned only on grounds of public 
policy. Group rates in the U.K. which mean 
rates applicable to a number of places 
grouped together, are maintained on this 
principle but where the grouping seemed 
excessive — that is, where the advantages 
were felt to be all in one direction and they 
injured substantially, certain interests, 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Commis¬ 
sioners of the U.K. did not uphold it. Thus, 
to assist a new unitin any industry by discri¬ 
minatory rating for . its products or raw 
materials as compared to similar items of 
the older units in the industry, does not seem 
to be correct. From the standpoint of prac¬ 
tical convenience, resort to such a policy 
can involve complications, with several new 
industries likely to arise in the near future. 
However, a new industry as such, which 
tries to establish in the country, as different 
from new units and old units in the same 
industry should have the advantages of con¬ 
cessions as we have suggested in respect of 
aluminium alloys extruded sections. Such 
assistance is implied in an appropriate rating 
for the item. 

Q: 26, 35,41 & 54. Furthering economic 
and industrial development of the country: 
securing adequate revenue to meet increas¬ 
ing operating costs ; the advisability of vary¬ 
ing export rates to suit fluctuations in e^ort 
markets: considerations behind a basically 
correct freight structure policy, these are 
the issues covered by the questions under 
consideration. 

It is perhaps worthwhile dealing with the 
last issue first. There is no formula, as is 
well known, for testing the reasonableness 
of rates but certain tests have been applied 
overtime—the “don’t’s” and the “do’s”. 
From these, one must deduce, what may be 
regarded as a reasonable freight rate struc¬ 
ture. To start with, let us survey things 
which the rail roads should not do. It has 
been generally recognised that the rates 
should not fetch excessive revenue. This is 
recognition of the importance of the trans¬ 
portation system to economic activity as a 
whole, so that, efficiency and sufficiency of 
transport will keep that activity at the 
highest possible pitch. Production, dis¬ 
tribution, consumption and exchange 
must suffer frictional set backs, if the 
transportation system of a country is either 
inadequate or is too costly and beyond the 
means of many agents in the economy. 
What may, therefore, be foregone by keep¬ 
ing rates at the bare level of minimum 
returns to investment is more than made up 
iby the fillip given to economic activity all 
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over. Arising from this first principle that 
railway rates must be sufficient to permit of 
the continuity of efficient operations and the 
maintenance of the Railway system, are 
certain subsidiary conclusions. As among 
different items of traffic, there must not be 
undue burden on one and less, on the other. 
In other words, rates must be properly 
related to one another. Such relativity, it is 
admitted, is not capable of mathematical 
calculation but is arrived at by taking into 
account attendant factors. Without such 
relativity, rates may give rise to complaints 
of discrimination. It is not also sufficient to 
prove, in support of the reasonableness of 
certain rates, that they admit of freedom of 
movement of traffic. On account of boom 
conditions, scarcity of transport or because 
at later stages of an activity, loss incurred 
on transportation at a prior stage 
is made up, even unreasonable rates 
do draw traffic. Where competition in 
interest is proved by a user of the 
Railway service, it would make out that the 
relativity factor in rating has been violated. 
Similarly, without adequate reason, the same 
principle should bar a Railway fro.m subvert¬ 
ing certain longstanding rates. Except for 
continued depression in industries or trades, 
which would warrant a review of this freight 
rates structure, sudden revisions of long¬ 
standing rates, cannot be justified, as dis¬ 
cussed once before. This point is closely 
tied to the question 41, which is under 
examination. One of the arguments raised 
by Indian Railways in revising rates has 
been the increase in the wholesale 
price of commodities generally in the 
country in response to factors within or 
outside India, alongside of which, they 
emphasised. Railway rates had remained 
stable. Even the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee had agreed with the idea that 
rates had ‘never risen and fallen directly 
with commodity prices.’ In fact, without 
recognition of this principle, grave uncer¬ 
tainties can be introduced into daily 
manufacturing and trading operations. 
Adjustment of rates to changing price trends 
will reduce the public carrier to the 
level of any other trading activity and 
recognise the idea that the carrier should 
realise the maximum return for the monies 
it invests. This, in itself, has nothing objec¬ 
tionable but it will have its reactions, on 
trades and industries generally, who have 
grown accustomed to a certain structure of 
costs and relativity as between different 
items of costs. Stable rates are thus, more 
important to trade and industry than 
adjusting rates. It is, not, however, to den>^ 
the need for flexibility in rates. ‘Flexibility ’ 
means the ability of rates, in a fixed struc¬ 
ture. to respond to legitimate requirements 
of new industries or industries of an area 
on grounds that the “basis” of rates applied 
to them is -unfair. This will ensure response 
to differences in economic and competitive 
conditions of industries, without making 
rates vary frequently with price trends. 
Rates should further be so fixed that the 
cheaper kinds of traffic do not have to con¬ 
tribute to payment of interest in construc¬ 
tion costs. This is the principle which 
makes precious metals being placed in a 
very high class and cheap raw materials in 
a low class. The rates should not either 
give rise to complaints of discrimination. 
Apart from these, the ‘don’ts’ include, that 
the rail road should not discourage move¬ 
ment of a low grade commodity to carry a 
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tiigher revenue yielding one ; that it should 
not deny a shipper, reasonable rate over a 
certain route he selects, purely, because 
there is another route on which a reasona¬ 
ble rate already exists. 

These are not necessary to be discussed 
in detail, because at one stage or other of 
our replies, these have already been gone 
into at some length. The “do’s” in rating, 
may yet require some more examination. 
Among these, is the importance of classifying 
commodities according to their transporta¬ 
tion characteristics and conditions, which 
we have pointed out in answers to questions 
9 and 10. This factor gives adequate con¬ 
sideration to the physical characteristics 
of a commodity, the interest of the carrier 
and user, factors as market competition as 
affecting the interests of both. On considera¬ 
tions of public policy, they allow certain 
exceptions vj^ithin limit to the principle of 
relativity; that is why, on manure, for 
example, the rate is lowered more than 
warranted by mere physical characteristics. 
What the traffic can bear or the value of a 
commodity, is thus fixed, by placing it in an 
appropriate class and an appropriate 
wagon-load and also laying down the 
conditions under which special station- 
to-station rates could be extended. Merely 
higher price for an article, may not, by this 
criterion, fix it automatically in a higher 
class than a commodity priced a |little 
lower. 

Among the positive factors to be taken into 
account, for fixing rates, is again the distance 
factor, which too has been discussed at 
length. While rates must decline progres¬ 
sively with increase in distance, the present 
heavy burden on short-distance hauls is not 
justifiable nor the almost free carriage of 
goods beyond 1,500 miles. With proper 
revision of the ‘ legs of the haul’and ‘per 
mile’rate, in each leg, these defects must 
rectify. The advantage of the telescopic 
system of rates will be fully extended to 
industries and trades, which, with adequate 
wagon-load rates and special station-to- 
station rates, should be able to move the 
goods they want to carry by rail and simul¬ 
taneously conserve, wagon space. 

The cost of operation, of the Railways, 
however, strange it may seem should not 
be taken as the sole and only considerar 
tion in the fixation of rates-that is, to deter¬ 
mine the limit of minimum total earnings, 
taking certain operating efficiency for 
granted. This principle is discussed at 
length in a subsequent section in answer 
to Q: 31, 84, 36 and 39. The extent 
of the railway’s total earnings, however, 
will primarily depend on the classification 
of commodities according to their transpor- 
tation characteristics-that is. the nature of 
the commodity, the distance it moves to 
find a market etc. Reasonable rates should 
mean, rates which are reasonable to. not 
only the carrier but-the shipper and the 
general public as well. 

In India, the idea of keeping rates at a 
level just sufficient to provide for economic 
and efficient transportation service and 
no more, ensuring only reasonable profits 
to the Railways, has been thought of for 
long but not always, implemented. As early 
as 1866, the Government Director of 
Indian Railways, writing to the Secretary 
of State, said, “The great aim should be to 


provide sufficient rolling stock and then 
impose such rates as would bring the stock 
into constant use, avoiding both an under 
supply and an over supply of wagons”. In 
sufficient loading and consequent unneces¬ 
sary mileage run were responsible for 
high rates and seeing that traffic now has 
increased a great deal, any proposal to 
load rates further is not to be supported. 
This is gone into, in detail, in the next 
section. The principles of rating must 
thus be to ensure that no more than neces¬ 
sary reveriue is taken from the total 
traffic carried as a whole; that as among 
different items of traffic, the rates are 
properly related; the rates, established, 
over time, are not suddenly thrown over¬ 
board, without adequate reason ; that com¬ 
petition in interest as among trade is not 
violated; that rates remain stable overtime ; 
that cheaper kinds of traffic do not have to 
bear any interest on capital costs; that 
while avoiding discrimination as among 
units of an industry or as among localities 
the structure has sufficient flexibility to 
adjust, within its own frame work, to the 
demands of growing industries or trades ; 
that items are classified according to their 
transportation characteristics and adequate 
wagon load scales and station-to-station 
rates are available; that the distance factor 
is given proper evaluation in fixing the ‘ rate 
per mile ’ and the ‘ legs ’ in the total haul ; 
that the cost of operation, to the Railway, 
remains a factor in rate fixing merely for 
checking up if the total net income of Rail¬ 
ways is sufficient to meet such costs, inclu¬ 
sive of normal replacements of ‘ stocks' and 
a nominal return on the invested capital. A 
rate structure, fixed from these points of 
view, must need satisfy the legitimate 
demands of all economic activity in the 
country. 

Q : 31, 34, 36, & 39. An indication has al¬ 
ready been given that the economics pf 
transportation and the needs of Railway 
finance shall not be taken as the sole and 
only considerations in fixing rates. Q : 31, 
on the contrary suggests, that these will be 
the prime considerations and seeks to know, 
if other considerations than these, should 
also be taken into account in rate fixing. 

On the first sight, it might seem that differ¬ 
ences in operating conditions can make for 
differences in rating. For instance, where in¬ 
ward loads are heavier unto a point and at 
the point, back loads are available. Railways 
would be justified in quoting lower rates. 
Character of the territory traversed, operat¬ 
ing difficulties, severe gradients curves, 
climatic conditions as snowfall, rains, fogs, 
winds, washouts, are things which, under 
this principle, would warrant putting up 
rates over such territory. The cost of ser¬ 
vice, includes, the constant part of the 
operations as a whole and out of pocket 
expenses on the particular traffic. Revenue 
derived from traffic must cover a part of the 
former and the whole of latter. Having 
thus stated, the cost of operations or the 
cost of service principle, the difficulty 
starts. How could increases in cost, from 
time to time, be adjusted to rates, without 
creating difficulties for the users? Apart 
from it is the impossibility of assigning the 
cost of carriage, over the system, appropri¬ 
ately to different traffic. The onus must, in 
the event of adopting this basis for rating, 
be on the Railways to prove there is no- 
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wastage in operations. To the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission of the U.S.A. evi¬ 
dence of difficult operating conditions, not 
accompanied evidence of cost incurred, 
has no value. They have held that the 
financial needs of rail roads must be mea¬ 
sured with reference to the entire line and 
merely showing that the carrier’s financial 
condition is unfavourable would be no war¬ 
rant to raising the rates at all. Cost study, 
in expert assessment, becomes practically 
worthless for purposes of rate fixing, for 
thesereasons.lt is so full of estimates and 
assumptions that even if it purported to 
show the cost of transporting class rate traf¬ 
fic, which it does not, it would be unsafe to 
fix the prescription of class rotes or class 
relations upon it. Translating this cost of 
service idea into practice, has further diffi¬ 
culties. Small reliefs in costs or risks to 
the Railways, may result in demands for 
relief, which will be difficult to grant. 'I'he 
cost of service, in other words, is difficult to 
assess actually because it proceeds on the 
assumption the cost of handling added tra¬ 
ffic is about a certain percentage as great 
as the cost of handling other traffic. In other 
words, it means the cost to be allotted to 
additional traffic, is the additional cost of 
operations without such traffic. 'I'his is not 
even roughly ascertainable and therefore, 
in the U.S.A. costs do not fix the contours 
of rates, fix relations between rates or rela¬ 
tions between rate scales. Stress on cost 
of service, further, is appropriate only under 
conditions of carrier competition where de¬ 
pressed rates may be in vogue but this is not 
the situation in our country, where tho State 
Railways have the monopoly of carrying rail 
traffic. Carrier competition, market com¬ 
petition including conditions under which a 
shipper can supply a substitute commodity 
at a lesser cost than his competitor; ability 
of shippers to do their own transportation ; 
the need to maintain proper rate-relations- 
these have led to the maintenance in the 
U.S.A. of ‘depressed rates’. Other collateral 
conditions as the need for developing a new 
industry, the need to aid movement to far 
off points, the need to avoid loss to the 
Railway from possible disappearance of a 
traffic on account of change in manufac¬ 
turing processes of industries—these have 
also made for depressed rates. It is 
probably correct to say that the bulk of the 
rail traffic, from both tonnage and a revenue 
point of view, is now transported at 
depressed rates in the U.S.A. 

It requires also to be emphasised that in 
deciding on operating costs, the value of 
the service to the rail road itself is a con¬ 
sideration. It is measured by nett income 
to the railroad and other benefits as deve¬ 
lopment of new traffic, full utilisation by it of 
facilities it has to offer including situations 
where raw material may tie carried cheap 
to get advantage of carriage back of manu¬ 
factured products etc- 

The cost of operations principle, thus 
appears of doubtful utility in the fixing of 
rates for different commodities or the level 
of different class rates and its only value is, 
under conditions of efficient working of Rail¬ 
ways, to indicate that the total revenue from 
Railways’ operation is either in balance or 
is inadequate or excessive. This, by itself, 
has not the over-riding importance the 
question purports to give it. 


In the light of these, it is not possible for 
us to say that certain commodities are 
carried at rates below their cost of trans¬ 
port or what these commodities are. 

This question may also be looked at, from 
the practical point of railway operations. 
Actual gross revenue of the Railways in the 
last three or four years was higher in 
1951/52 at Rs. 290.82 crores; working 
expenses then were Rs. 224'04 crores and 
goods revenue Rs. 153'32 crores. Goods 
revenue in 1954/55 was Rs. 156.00 crores— 
not much of an increase, but gross revenue 
at Rs. 282.80 crores was less than in 1951/52. 
Expenses were Rs. 232.95 crores. which 
were higher than 1951/52. The period, 
therefore, of the First Five Year Plan which 
.saw increased activity all around, did not 
enable the Railways to draw more revenue 
from goods traffic despite the rail rates 
having been put up. Before deciding to 
raise rates, therefore, one has to be satisfied 
that railway operations in their present 
nature, are efficient and* do draw all the 
traffic that is available and for which there 
is tiaulage capacity. According to the British- 
Railway Act of 1921, the Railway is entitled 
to '‘standard revenue”, “only if its working 
and management are efficient and 
economical”, a standard by which the rates 
have to be tested. 

As regards the volume of traffic also, the 
volume which originated in 1951-1952 was 
98 million tons against 99-4 million tons in 
1953-1954. The average of wagon miles 
per wagon day in 1951/52 was 40.9 in the 
B.G. and 32.4 on the M.G. and in 1954/55,, 
these averages, respectively were 40.6 and 
27.8. It may also be pointed out that the 
average load of 244 miles turn round of 
wagons is still on the average of 10 to 11 days 
as against the pre-war, nine. Net ton miles 
per wagon day were 463 on the B.G. and 
198 on the M.G. in 1951/52 as against 449 
and 198 respectively in 1954/55. These 
figures should bear out, that there has not 
been any marked improvement in transpor¬ 
tation ability and that wagon turn over, has 
not improved appreciably. Perhaps, if the 
standard wagons used in 1949/1950 had 
been used, there may have been a 20/30 
per cent increase of traffic. A wagon is 
stated to be on the move only for roughly 
four hours a day. which is indeed a low 
average for wagon-haul. The speed of 
goods trains, declined simultaneously, front 
10.7 miles per hour in 1951/52 on the B. G. 
to 10.1 in 1952/53 and 10.2 in 1953/54. On 
the M.G., these figures were 9.22; 9.14;, 
8.93 for the throe-years. 

As a matter of record, it may also be 
mentioned, that the loading of wagons had. 
been appreciably more in the past. In 
1946-1947, the average load on run varied 
from 14’4 to 16'6 tons per wagon on the 
B.G: this was 17'5 in 1952/53 ; 17‘7 in 1953/ 
1954; 17-8 in 1954/55. In 1951/1952, 

however, it had reached 18'2. 

Efficiency of railway operations may be 
seen also from the standpoint of engine 
miles per day. This was 78 in 1951/1952 
on the B.G.; 80 in 1952/53; 83 in 1953/1954- 
and 84 in 1954/1955. There was no change 
on the metre gauge. The shunting per 100 
train miles was 40'8 ip 1947/1948 and 1953/ 
1954 on the B.G. and 41'7 and 48'2 respec¬ 
tively on the M.G. Shunting miles, it is said. 
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formed a greater portion than before, of 
unproductive mileage. 

Transhipment points at Mokamehghat, 
Agra, Sabarmati. . etc., it is said, holdf up 
movements. Congestion is known to occur 
at waltair although yard facilities at 
waltair are said to be adequate to handle 
the increased inflow and out-flow of traffic. 
These indicate, that operational efficiency 
is not ail that is desirable or attainable, and 
as such, varying our rates merely to suit them 
to increased operating expenses, would 
not be justifiable. Apart from improving 
operational efficiency, a careful job- 
analysis can alone determine if available 
staff is properly utilised - a matter of impor¬ 
tance in view of assessments that efficiency 
of workshop staff has declined by 33 to 40 
per cent from 1945/46 level and of the 
power running staff, by 15 to 37 per cent. 
The Commercial Department of the Rail¬ 
ways, by resort to better salesmanship, 
research, advertising, public relations, could 
also attract mor'e traffic ; a point stressed 
by successive Committees as the Pope 
Committee, the Wedgewood Committee and 
more recently, by the Kunzru Committee. 
The last emphasised that Railways should 
not only retain traffic but find a market for 
their disposable surplus of transportation. 

The proposal to charge on inflated mileage 
basis, certain traffic, so as to be able to fin¬ 
ance constructional projects, is unjustified 
even in the light of what has been stated, if 
railway rates are merely to bring in reason¬ 
able revenues to maintain the service and 
give a nominal return on invested capital,then 
the question of financing further extensions 
of the service from current revenues, 
cannot arise. Whatever be the needs of 
development, amounts, apart from the 
quota which could be met from current 
earnings at reasonable freight rates and 
under efficientconditions of transportation, 
must come from other sources. It is not 
desirable to seek to finance new projects 
by inflated mileage rates. The idea of new 
lines is that they are being opened to 
develop traffic that is potential: that is, 
that immediately and until the area should 
develop, the line may not pay its way. To 
impose higher burdens on the traffic which 
may be forthcoming at the moment, will be 
against the objective of drawing further 
custom to the Railways in future years, by 
developing traffic. This is why, it was stated 
in a previous context, rates must be 
relevant not only to existing traffic but 
potential traffic and that operating costs 
are assessed over the line or system as a 
whole, and not over parts. We do not for 
these reasons, favour the proposal contain¬ 
ed in Q: 34. The question raised under 
Q ; 36, however, involves principles 

of accounting. At present, under the 
Financial Convention for separation of Rail¬ 
way Finance from General Finance, the 
items met from revenues by Railways are 
(a) ordinary working expenses (b) depre¬ 
ciation reserve fund (c) dividend to 
general revenues (d) development fund 
(e) revenue reserve fund. Under the Con¬ 
vention, as revised and incorporated in the 
1955/1956 Budget Estimates, the cost of 
quarters for class III staff charged hitherto to 
capital is to be borne by the Development 
Fund ; expenditure on amenities for railway 
tisers, previously met from capital or 
revenue accounts, is also hereafter to be 


from the Development Hund. The important 
consideration must be that current revenues 
are not made to foot the burden of big 
development schemes, which normally 
depend for their execution on borrowings 
and reserves. 

Q: 27, 28 & 29. These have been ans¬ 
wered, with specific cases as within our 
knowledge, in replies given to Q: 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11 and at suitable places, in 
other parts of the reply. No further com¬ 
ments, are called for. 

Q: 38. It has been stated, in discussing 
the concept of a reasonable freight policy, 
that railway rates should not vary with the 
market price of commodities—whether they 
be raw materials or finished goods—and they 
should be stable over long periods. If this 
is be found correct, it is clear that fixing of 
commodity prices in certain cases by 
Government, has no disadvantage whatever 
to the Railways. Control of commodity 
prices and the fixing of ceilings for such, at 
Governmental directive, are resorted to 
only in times of a general scarcity of goods. 
Apart from the idea that even if these prieds 
rose, according to demand and supply con¬ 
ditions in the short period or the medium 
period. Railways should not try to tap a 
certain part of such price increase to them¬ 
selves by putting up freight-rates, is another 
aspect which needs to be appreciated. The 
idea of price fixation being to protect the 
community against mere profiteering, the 
maintenance of stable rates, when prices 
rise, becomes an automatic protection to it 
against price increases by Railways for 
their own services. Besides, in periods of 
rising prices, upward adjustment of Railway 
rates can, make for the trade becoming 
speculative. While the price of commodities 
is fixed by demand and supply of these, if 
freight rates*^should be understood as being 
liable to variations, with changes in price of 
commodities, that in itself may become a 
factor in making commodity price more 
unstable. The Committee do not, therefore, 
consider that the practice of price fixation 
by Government, which is a relatively rare 
happening in a normal economy, does 
affect the Railways’ interests at all. 

Q: 40. It has been assumed in this ques¬ 
tion that the cost of haulage of additional 
traffic will be the same as the average cost 
of haul at present incurred by the Railways. 
This is against both economic theory and 
practical experience. If there be economies 
in mass production, there are economies 
in fuller utilisation of rolling stock and line 
capacity—and unit costs not only over the 
additional traffic that is forthcoming but over 
the total volume of traffic handled, must 
come down. 'I'here cannot be too much 
emphasis on increased utilisation of avail¬ 
able facilities, as in any country, there must 
be a limit to additional capital to be 
employed on the maintenance of existing 
lines. By standards of other countries, it 
needs to be ascertained, if Indian Railways 
are not adequately capitalised. The argu¬ 
ment that operating expenses on new lines 
will be high, owing to insufficiency of traffic 
forthcoming at the start, cannot be valid as 
costs are to be judged not from the point of 
view of present costs alone but potential 
costs. If any cost assessment over the Rail¬ 
way system as a whole were practicable, it 
would be the estimated cost under condi¬ 
tions of nearly full utilisation of wagon capa- 
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city and line capacity. Increased appropri¬ 
ations to “development fund” or “general 
revenues” are again matters on which, inthe 
context of earlier statements, there cannot 
be agreement from the standpoint of indus¬ 
tries- In evaluating this question, it is per¬ 
missible perhaps to view it also from a 
different standpoint. The present attempt 
at pushing up freight rates is on the idea that 
industries and trades could stand such 
rates, on account of prosperity. Let us 
assume conditions in a country where all 
industries and trades are State owned. 
Transport will be regarded as an item which 
must cost the least to the user and develop¬ 
ments of transport facilities will be regarded 
as a general charge on the investible re¬ 
sources of the country. The fact that a 
certain sector of our economy is private, 
should not make for any difference to this 
principle, because transport is still to be 
regarded as nearly a non-profit making 
operation, as is practicable, under stated 
conditions. 

With more scientific classification of goods 
than obtains at present; the introduction of 
more wagon load rates as also rebates and 
other concessions : a re-fixing'of the "unit 
distance” for charging freight and a more, 
progressive decline in rates over present 
first and second legs of the traffic and with 
attempts at having better economy in opera¬ 
tions we do not visualise any grave danger 
to the financial stability of the Railways. 
Among the high rated traffic that is listed, 
there is none that moves at wagon load rates 
at present. Most of the traffic, in both the 
low rated and high rated categories, moves 
between sidings or between a siding and a 
station and therefore improvements to goods 
shed facilities etc., are not likely to be used 
e.xterisively, by tho'low rated traffic at all- 
Some of the increased expenditure on deve¬ 
lopment schemes, will bo shared also bythe 
coaching traffic, which will share the same 
permanent way and other facilities. If move¬ 
ments by coastal shipping also improve, 
strain on the Railways will diminish not 
necessarily from compulsory division of 
traffic by the sea route but from voluntary 
choice'of the shippers. 

Q: 42. The volume of goods carried over 
the Railways increased, according to statis¬ 
tics of the Railway Board, from 122,299’6 
hundred tons to l31,4B4'7, as between the 
years 1946—47 and 1953—54. The types 
and nomenclature of commodities, have 
been practically the same over this period. 
In regard to the pattern of movement, the 
average miles a ton of goods was carried, 
taking all goods including coal into account 
was 2.18 in 1946—47 but 224' in 1953—54 
but in the previous year it was 219—not a 
significant increase. Inthe case of some 
major commodities, (hese figures show 
decline in the average haul: for coal, for 
instance, the average haul came down from 
291 to 246; for oil seeds from 245 in 1948— 
49 to 226 in 1953—54; and, so. ■ on^ The 
average rate in pies charged for'carrying a 
ton of goods, one mile, was 7*3 in 1946/47 
butli'3in 1953/54. In 1938—39, this was 
5'84. Gross revenue, however, had increas¬ 
ed from Rs. 107'2 crores to Rs. 274’3 
crores in this period and working expenses 
from Rs. 71'2 crores to Rs. 23T5 crores. 
Goods are now said to bo moving bythe 
shortest route, except when there are 
congestions, but even now, there are 
62 


exceptions as when traffic, moves from 
stations on the Eastern Railway to Shalimar 
on the South Eastern Railway, not Via 
Howrah, but by a circuitous route Via 
Asansol. In regard to further details of the 
direction of movement, that is details of the 
consigning station and the receiving station 
the Railways themselves should be able to 
give proper figures. 

PART II. 

1. The Committee believe the Rail¬ 
ways are in the best position to give the 
information required under this question. 

Q: 2. (a) Figures of the extent to which 
the trade resorts to insurance of goods 
under rail transit are not available, let alone 
such insurance being in addition to or as an 
alternative to booking by Railway Risk. 

The Committee would, however, -make a 
rough computation as follows: “Marine 
Insurance” policies are issued by insurance 
companies both in respect of goods carried 
by sea as also goods carried by rail or road. 
Though the rates of premium (under marine, 
policies) for different types of goods vary 
between one anna to eight annas per cent, 
and sometimes even five to ten rupees per 
cent, it may be assumed for purposes of 
rough computation that six annas per cent., 
represents an average rate. During the last 
five years, the annual gross premium written 
direct in India by both Indian and non-Indian 
insurers under marine policies has been of 
the order of five to six crores of rupees, the 
actual figures being:-1951 = f^s. 5.91 crores;. 
1952 - Rs. 5.52 crores; 1953-= Rs. 4.90 
crores; 1954 “ Rs-5.1 crores. Of this a 
greater proportion —as much as three- 
fourths—may be taken as representing 
premium in respect of goods carried by sea. 
Out of the balance of one-fourth, an 
allowance has to be made for goods carried 
by road. So, not more than 20% of the 
marine premiums will represent carriage of ■ 
goods by rail. This means an annual rail 
transit insurance premium income of about 
one crore of rupees. Six annas per cent, 
having been assumed as the average rate of 
premium, the aggregate value of insured 
goods carried by rail will not exceed Rs. 300 
crores. That is to say. not more than Rs. 300 
crores worth of goods carried by rail are 
covered by private insurance; the actual 
figure will probably be less. 

The reasons for resorting to private in¬ 
surance are mainly as follows: (i) under 
private insurance, claims are settled by the 
Insurance Companies quite expediti¬ 
ously. in a matter of a few days. The 
claims settlement oxf!>erience over the 
railways has been very unsatisfactory. 
It takes several months, and sometimes 
even a year or two before; the claim 
is settled by the railway, (ii) in private 
insurance, the number of cases in which 
claims are repudiated by insurance com¬ 
panies are negligible: the insured has 
therefore the confidence that by insuring 
his goods with insurance companies he( is 
certain to receive adequate compensation 
in .the event of the risk insured against 
occurring. The experience with the railways 
however has been that almost the first step 
that the railway do-es in respect of any claim 
is to repudiate the claim,, sometimes even 
ontechinical pleai (Tt1) the procedure follow¬ 
ed by the railways in dealing with claims is 
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lacking in simplicity, is dominated by red tape 
end so to say ‘uncommercial’. By private 
insurance all these complications are saved 
to the insured- The commercial methods 
followed by insurance companies are 
familiar to the insured, who naturally pre¬ 
fers to resort to private insurance. 

(b). Insurance companies generally 
cover the following types of risks : 

(i) Risk of fire during transit; 

(ii) Damage due to derailment and/or 
accident to wagons; 

<iii) Theft, 'pilferage, and non-delivery; 

(iv) Water damage; 

(v) Breakage. 

The rate of premium for Item (i) above is 
about two annas per cent on the value of 
the consignment Additional premium rates 
are charged for risks under items (ii), (iii). 
Civ) and (v) above, according to the nature of 
the goods and of the packing. For example, 
the rate for theft, pilferage and non-delivery 
for piece-goods is one anna to two annas 
per cent. Similarly for water damage to 
piece-goods in bales, the additional premium 
would oe one anna to two annas per cent. 
In case of cargo carried in bags the rate 
varies from six annas to twelve annas per 
cent. For breakable goods such as glass 
the premium rate varies from five rupees 
per cent to ten rupees per cent. 

(c). The information required is not avail¬ 
able. The Committee would, however, like 
to say that since Independence the annual 
premium income (less re-insurances) from 
marine policies each year has been gradu¬ 
ally increasing. The actual figures were 
1949— Rs. 8'78crores: l950 = Rs. 3’83crores 
l9f51 — Rs.4*11 crores; 1952 = Rs-4'72 crores; 
1953 —Rs. 4*49 crores; and 1954 = Rs. 4*89 
crores. It may therefore be presumed that 
there has been a gradual shift in favour of 
private insurance. 

Particulars of bookings at railway risk 
during the above years, and increases or 
decreases therein should be available from 
the railways. 


Year 

1950—61 

1961— 62 

1962— 63 
1953—54 

The total freight carried in each of 


Q; 3. As stated earlier, the data are not 
available. 

Q: 4. There has been a marked increase 
in the payment of compensation claims by 
railways during the last fifteen years. 
During the quinquennium 1941 to 1945, the 
number of such claims was 3,85,000; during 
the quinquennium 1946 to 1950,the number 
was 6,73,000 ; for the four-year period 1951 
to 1954 the number has been 7,28.000, so 
that for the quinquennium 1951 to 1955 it 
will probably be over 9,00,000. The amount 
paid by way of compensation has shown a 
steeper increase. For the first of the above 
quinquenniums the amount was more than 
Rs. li crores; for the second quinquen¬ 
nium it was more than Rs- 10 crores; and 
for the third quinquennium it is likely to be 
of the order of Rs. .15 crores (the figure for 
the four-year period ending 195^4 being 
Rs. 124 crores). 

Details of the commodities in respect of 
the claims are not available. The Railways 
are in the best position to supply the same. 

Q; 5. The published reports of the Rail¬ 
way Board give information only in regard to 
claims paid on account of “goods lost”, 
” goods stolen ”, " goods damaged by wet ”, 
“ goods damaged by fire ”, " goods damaged 
by breakage ” and “other causes”. The 
data required under this question are there¬ 
fore not available. The Railways are in the 
best position to supply the information. 

Q; 6. The data required are not given by 
published reports of the Railway Board. The 
railways are in the best position to supply 
this information. 

Q: 7 (a). If the trading public had derived 
any benefit from the new provisions introdu¬ 
ced by the 1949 amendments, it would be 
reflected in one of two ways; (i) a lesser 
number of claims as a result of greater care 
by the railways; or (ii) an increased number 
of claims as a result of the increased res¬ 
ponsibility thrown on the railways. 

During the years 1950-51 to 1953-54, the 
total number of claims received by the rail¬ 
ways were as follows:— 


No. of claims received 
during the year. 

346,600 

389,428 

362,672 

373,768 

above years was as follows;— 


Year 


Freight carried in 
millions of tons. 


1960— 61 ... 92-3 

1961— 62 ... 97 9 

1962— 63 ... »8-4 

1963— 64 ... 99’4 




m 


From the above figures it would be appro¬ 
priate to say that compared to the increased 
freight traffic the increase in the number of 
claims has not been proportionate, nor has 
there been any appreciable decline in the 
number of claims. This shows that the 
amendments made in 1949 have not been 
of any particular advantage to the trading 
public. Prior to the 1949 amendments the 
railways’ liability arose in cases of mis¬ 
conduct. And the burden of proving such 
misconduct lay on the consignor—(A-I.R. 
1929 Allahabad 124). Subsequent to the 
1949 amendments, the railways’ liability 
arose in cases of negligence on their part. 
According to the Courts. “Where the fault is 
not in the doing of any thing but in the failure 


Year 


1960— 61 

1961— 62 

1962— 63 

1963— 64 


to do it; where it is a fault of omission, not of 
commission, it is negligence, but not miscon- 
duct’’-{A.l.R. 1940 Nagpur 238), Therefore, 
what the 1949 amedmentsi did in effect was 
to reduce the quantum of proof required 
from the trading public in cases of claims. 
Though this ought to have operated to the 
benefit of the trading public, it has failed to, 
do so, which shows that merely shifting the 
burden of proof is not of much use. This is 
further borne out by the fact that during the 
ears 1950-51 to 1953'-54, though the num. 
er of claims has in each year been more 
than in the previous year, the amount of 
compensation paid has been steadily declin¬ 
ing, as will be seen from the following:— 


Amount of compensation paid 
(in lakhs of rupees) 

333 

316 

314 

287 


The 1949 amendments have not therefore 
■operated to the disadvantage of the rail¬ 
ways. 

(b). In view of the finding under Q: 7(a) 
that the amendments have not operated 
to the disadvantage of the railways, this ques¬ 
tion needs no answer. 

Q: 8. The Committee’s view is that in res¬ 
pect of all commodities, whether moving in 
smalls or wagon loads there should be both 
an "Owner's Risk’’ rate and a "Railway 
Risk” rate, and the trader should have the 
option to avail of either. By resorting to pri¬ 
vate insurance, the trader is able to obtain 
a more expeditious and satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of claims: hence, the least that could 
be done is to leave the trader free to have 
Ws goods insured with insurance companies 
■ or to book his goods at "Railway Risk”. 
Further, the railway risk rates should be 
kept at the present level. The railways 
shoulder only a limited responsibility even 
where the goods are booked at railway 
risk. And by booking the goods at owner’s 
risk, this responsibility is further reduced. 
Therefore what is needed is to reduce the 
owner’s risk rates to a lower level than now. 
A further principle that the Committee would 
like to state is that in respect of every com¬ 
modity, the difference between the “owner’s 
risk ” rate and the “ railway risk ” rate 
should bear a fair relationship to the com¬ 
parative transit risk involved- For this 
purpose, the 3,500 commodities mentioned 
in the “General Classification of Goods” 
in the IRCA Goods Tariff should be sepa¬ 
rately classified from the point of view 
-of transit risk. An examination of the “rail¬ 
way risk rates ” and the “owner’s risk rates” 
in the said “General Classification of Goods” 
shows that for the entire range of 3,500 com¬ 
modities there are only twenty variations 
for the purposes of the difference between 
the O.R. and the R.R. rates. It is hardly con- 
•ceivable that the transit risk could pnly be 
of twenty kinds in respect of 3,500 com¬ 
modities. While this scheme of twenty 
-variations has no doubt the advantage of 


simplicity, the Committee feel that it should 
be possible to have a wider classification 
for purposes of transit risk. For purposes 
of ready reference the twen^ variations 
referred to above are given below:— 


OR 1-RR 

2 

OR 9 = RR 10 

OR 2 = RR 

3 

OR 9«RR 11 

OR 2^RR 

4 

OR 10«RR 11 

OR 3 = RR 

4 

OR 10=iRR 12 

OR 3 = RR 

5 

OR 11-RR 12 

OR 4 = RR 

5 

OR 11=RR 13 

OR 4 = RR 

6 

OR 12=iRR IS 

OR 6»RR 

7 

OR 12-RR 14 

OR 8 = RR 

9 

OR 18 = RR 14 

OR 8 = RR 

10 

OR 14=RR 16 


Q: 9. The Committee's answer under 
Question 8 covers this Question also. As 
stated there by the Committee, the difference 
between the “ Owner’s Risk ” rate and the 

Railway Risk rate should bear a fair re¬ 
lationship to the transit risk in respect of 
each commodity. 

Q; 10. The Committee's answer under 
this Question also. As 
stated there by the Committee, in respect 
of e^ry commodity there should be both 
an ' Owner’s Risk” rate and a “Railway Risk” 
rate, and this should be available both for 
smalls as well as for wagon-loads. 

Q; 11. In vmw of the committee’s reply 
under Q; 10, this Question needs no 
separate answer. 

Q. 12. In answering this question, it will 
be useful to state first what generally are the 
different kinds of risk that rail transport 
involves, and next what risks are covered 
when goods are booked at “ railway risk’’ 
rates. And then we may proceed to exa- 
mine the suggestion contained in this 
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Cl uestion. Before doing so. the Committee 
would like to make the following observa¬ 
tion of a preliminary nature- In their 
answer under Q: 8, the Committee have 
suggested that there should be an “Owner’s 
Risk” rate and a “ Railway Risk ” rate in 
respect of every commodity and that the 
trader should have the option to avail of 
either rate. In case that suggestion is not 
acceptable, the suggestion contained in 
this question (i.e. that goods should be 
accepted at “ railway risk ” rate only, but 
that if a trader offers to relieve the railways 
of a portion of the risk he should be allowed 
a certain reduction in tfie rate) may be 
considered as an alternative. 

To state first the different kinds of risk in¬ 
volved in rail transit, these are many and 
varied. A very common risk in rail transitis 
theft or pilferage of the goods. Another 
common occurrence is short delivery, and 
sometimes also non-delivery, and delayed 
delivery. Other risks are loss by mis- 
despatch, damage by wet, damage by 
improper stacking of the goods in the 
wagons. damage by derailment, rail 
collision, loose-shunting, rough-handling 
and the like, loss by fire, breakage during 
transit, and loss or damage or deterioration 
due to causes not coming under any of the 
above categories. The Committee would 
like to say here that almost all these risks, 
it is possible to cover by insuring the 
goods concerned, with insurance com¬ 
panies. 

To turn next to the risks undertaken by 
the railways when goods are bookejl at 
“railway risk," it has first to' be noted that 
the railways’ responsibility in. this matter is 
defined by the Railways Act. Section 72 of 
that Act provides that the responsibility of a 
railway administration as a carrier is only 
that of a bailee. This means that railway is 
bound to take only that much care of the 
goods as a man of ordinary prudence 
would take of his own goods under similar 
conditions — (A.l.R. 1944 Calcutta 50 = 1.L.R. 
(1943) 1 Calcutta 397). Once the railway 
administration proves that they took as 
much care of the consignment as a man of 
ordinary prudence would have done in the 
circumstances of the case, their responsibi¬ 
lity ceases. (A.l.R. 1929Calcutta 510). The 
railway has to disclose to the consignor 
its dealing with the consignment throughout 
the transport, up to delivery. If from such 
disclosure no misconduct or negligence is 
inferable then the consignor has to prove 
that the railway's negligence or misconduct 
was the cause of the lossi damage, etc. In 
the net result, the element of risk under¬ 
taken by the railways is not of much 
practical utility to the consignor. If the 
consignor had insured his goods with 
ah insurance company, all he has' 
to show is that the goods wore con¬ 
signed, to the railways, a.nd were lost 
or damaged etc., and he receives settle¬ 
ment of the claim from the insurance 
company. He does not have to shoulder 
aJI the complicated onus of proof which h^ 
is saddled with before he could make a 
successful claim against the railways. 
Further by insuring with insurance com¬ 
panies, the consignor gets his claim settled 
without having to filq a suit. 'Very rarely 
has it happened that the insured has had 
to sue the insurance company Onder a 
marinet policy. OYi the other hand suits 
against 'the FaiKvay' adrhinistration are a 


matter of common occurrence, the number 
of such suits filed being of the order of 
42,000 in 1950-51, 28,00(3 in 1951-52, 24,000' 
in 1952-53 and 33,000 in 1953-54. 

The risks undertaken, by the railways 
being vepy limited, the portion thereof that 
could be relieved against by voluntary offer 
of the trader could be little indeed. On the 
other hand seeing that our insurance com¬ 
panies have been rendering excellent 
service all these years under their marine 
policies, there does not appear to be any 
overwhelming reason why they should be 
prevented from continuing to render such 
service, which in effect would be the result, 
of railways acting as insurers, 

Q; 13. In the light of the Committee’s 
view that there should be an “Owner’s 
Risk” rate, and a “Railway Risk” rate for 
every commodity it is not considered 
necessary to answer this question. 

Q:14. It is not clear which are the con¬ 
ditions referred to in this question. If the 
reference in this question is to General 
Rules 22, 23 & 24, then the Committee 
would like to make the, following observa¬ 
tions :— 

Rule 22 says that the forwarding note 
should contain inter alia a description of the 
goods in accordance with Section 58 of tire 
Act. Section 58 specifies that the descrip¬ 
tion should be such as may be sufficient to 
determine the rate which the railway 
administration is entitled to charge in; 
respect of the goods. Sub-section (4) of 
Section 58 empowers the railway adminstra^ 
tion to detain and examine the goods in 
the event of a difference of opinion between 
the railway and the owner or consignee; 
of the goods. And under sub-section (5) if 
as a result of the examination the goods are 
found to be “different from that stated in the 
account delivered under sub-section (1)”, 
then the cost of the detention and examina¬ 
tion; and also any consequential losses shalt 
be borne by the owner or consignor- The 
Courts have held that “account” and “des¬ 
cription” in Section 58 mean the same as 
“declaration”—(A.l.R. 1936 Patna 393). What 
the Committee would like to suggest is that it 
is not every case of “difference” that should 
come within the purview of sub-section (5> 
of Section 58. Only those cases where the 
difference is of a material nature should 
come under the sub-section. Otherwise, 
it may be found sometimes that the differ¬ 
ence was such as to enable the administra¬ 
tion to charge the ne.xt higher rate : but the 
consequential loss caused to the party by 
the detention may be much more severe; 
and the different description might not have 
b-een intentional. 

Another suggestion that the Committee' 
would like to make is that under General 
Rule 24, a mere misdescription should not 
attract the penal provision. Only where the 
misdescription has been intentional it should 
be penalised. 

In this connection, the Committee would 
like to invite attention to anew procedure 
that is being followed recently over the 
South Eastern Railway in respect of sub¬ 
mission of forwarding notes for wagon 
load consignments. Previously, Wh'eri 
wagons were indented, the, na^rne of 
the commodity and the Weight thereof 
wdre alone showed in the concerned 
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forwarding note. Arid after wagorrs were 
all^ted goods were weighed and sent for 
loading, and then the number of pieces 
covering the weight was entered in the for¬ 
warding note. According to the new pro¬ 
cedure indentors are asked to weigh the 
goods, count the pieces and enter these 
particulars in the forwarding note, even 
before allotment of wagons is made. Some¬ 
times the gap between the weighment date . 
and the wagon loading date is a week or 
more, with the result that packages have to 
be taken out' when weighing and counting, 
and then stacked back in the godown, and “ 
then brought out again for loading, thus 
involving double work. The new procedure 
is of no special benefit to the railways and 
is causing hardship and inconvenience to 
the trading public. The Committee suggest 
that the procedure relating to forwarding 
notes should be such as not to cause avoi¬ 
dable inconvenience to the trading public. 

Q: 15 & 16. With a higher degree of 
industrialisation and improvement in techni¬ 
ques packing has now become a specialised 
department in most spheres of production. 
The Committee would therefore like to offer 
the general suggestion that as far as possi¬ 
ble tfie packing conditions prescribed by 
railways should be in conformity with manu¬ 
facturers’packings. Otherwise, if the manu¬ 
facturers pack in one way. and the railways 
prescribe a different mode it makes it 
needlessly hard for the trader who is there¬ 
by putto additional expense. For instance, 
cotton piece-goods are packed by mills in 
accordance with the conditions prescribed 
by the Textile Commissioner. These are 
somewhat different from those of the rail¬ 
ways. Instances have been cited to the 
Committee where the railways have refused 
to accept such consignments on the ground 
that they are not packed according to the 
requirements of the railways and the trader 
had to incur extra costs. As this has caused 
difficulty to the trading public, the Committee 
make the above suggestion. Further the 
packing conditions prescribed by the rail¬ 
ways may be reviewed from time to time in 
consultation with manufacturing interests 
and the business community generally, so 
that the requirements are always in con¬ 
formity with prevailing practices. 

Q: 17. Due to lack of adequate storage 
facilities, congestion of traffic has frequently 
occurred at Howrah Station, resulting in 
closure of booking, diversion to other sta¬ 
tions, and other similar measures. Similar 
difficulties are probably being experienced 
in other centres also. The Committee would 
therefore suggest that in important centres 
(like Calcutta) there should be a large ex¬ 
pansion of the station yards. The Committee 
attach the greatest importance to such 
expansion, since the heavier industrialisa¬ 
tion and increased production under the 
Second Five-Year Plan will give rise to a 
considerably increased volume of traffic. 

As regards provision of warehousing 
facilities under private aegis, the Committee 
are informed that there is such a scheme in 
the Tea Industry, and also in regard to some 
agricultural produce. The Committee 
understand that details have been forwarded 
to the Freight Structure Enquiry Committee 
by the respective Industrial Associations, 
ft' is desirable that wherevor possible the 
railways actively support such warehousing 
schemes. 


Q: 18. (a) The question here 'is whether 
the responsibility of our railways in respect 
of goods entrusted to them for transit 
should be that of bailees, or something 
more or something less. Bailees are res¬ 
ponsible to take Only that much care of the 
goods as a man of ordinary prudence would- 
do in the circumstances of the case (A.1..R. 
1929 (Calcutta 510). The responsibility of 
common carriers is greater; they are lia¬ 
ble for all Occidents or loss traceabje to 
any cause other than act of God or King’s 
enemies, and they are responsible for loss 
or damage to goods even without proof of 
negligence (l.I-,R. 51 Calcutta 804 Privy 
Counqil). It is open to bailees to cut down 
their limited responsibility stjH further by 
agreements in writing, and that is what our 
railways are doing under their risk-notes. 
The (Committee’s suggestion is (as stated in 
the answer to Q: 19) that the law should 
declare that running train thdfts and pilfer¬ 
ages shall not absolve the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration from responsibility to compensate 
the owner for loss or damage, li there is 
adequate security forces in goods sheds 
and station yards, and if wagons are secu¬ 
rely sealed, it would be difficult for thefts to, 
occur without connivance of the railway 
staff. The Committee believe that the know¬ 
ledge that “running train thefts” can be 
successfully pleaded as a defence, is itself 
partly responsible for laxity oh the part of 
the Railway Administration iu protecting the 
goods entrusted to them ; and therefore the 
above suggestion. 

(b) The Committee are not irv, 
favour of the railways acting as insurers, as 
already stated in the answer to (3: 12. If 
the railways are to act as insurers it means 
depriving our insurance companies of part 
of their business, and the Committee do not 
see any overwhelming reason for doing so. 

Q: 19. Admittedly, theft and pilferages are- 
major factors giving rise to claims. In a re¬ 
cent communication to the Chamber the 
Railway Administration have set out the 
measures taken by them to control theft and 
pilferages. The devices adopted are : 

(a) extensive use of Ellis Patent of lock¬ 
ing of wagons; (b) triple rivetting; (c) Rail¬ 
way Police escorts to protect vulnerable 
goods trains particularly in areas consider¬ 
ed to be black spots; (d) Re-organised 
security force to ensure greater vigilance 
and security at stations: (e) vigilance squads 
and prevention inspectors on the line to- 
carry out surprise checks for detection and 
enquiry about crimes or irregularities ; 
(f) educative campaign to ensure proper 
packing, labelling and marking of consign¬ 
ments and to prevent rough handling of 
consignments. The Comrhittee appreciate 
allthese measures adopted by the Railway 
Administration. It is however hard to believe 
that railway staff are innocent of any compli¬ 
city in thefts arid pilferages. Under the pre¬ 
sent law, “running train thefts” and “pilfer¬ 
ages in transit” constitute good defence for 
the railways to successfully resist claims 
against them- Possibly that itself offers en¬ 
couragement to unscrupulous staff to 
indulge in such anti-social activities. There¬ 
fore the Committee feel that it would be 
useful, if in addition to the preventive mea¬ 
sures already taken by the railways, steps 
are also takdn to improve the quality of the 
staff. Another point , that the Committee 
wbuld like to make is thait it is doubtful 
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'whether "running train thefts" are in fact 
such a major factor as sought to be made 
out by the Railway Administration. In a 
majority of cases the Railway Administration 
has not been able to prove in the court that 
the loss was occasioned by “running train 
thefts" as alleged. This is evidenced by the 


fact that a greater proportion of the suits 
have been settled out ofCourt by the railways- 

The following Table shows for the last five 
years the number of suits filed against the 
railways in respect of claims and the num¬ 
ber settled out of Court 



Kumber of salts tiled in Court 


Number of such 

Year 

(including those pending 


suits settled 


from previous year). 


out of Court. 

1949—60 

69,761 


26.897 

1960—61 

42.388 

«p* 

17,290 

1961—62 

27.952 


0.758 

1962—63 

24,296 


6,923 

1053—64 

32,648 


10,159 


One way to improve the situation would 
be for the law to declare that running train 
thehs and pilferages shall not absolve the 
railway administration from responsibility to 
Gompensate the owner or consignor of the 
goods concerned. 

Q; 20. At the outset, the Committee would 
like to say that they are not in favour of the 
railways acting as insurers: that work is 
best left to our insurance companies, whose 
commercial methods, and expeditious 
settlement of claims are welcome to the 
trading public. 

The responsibility now undertaken by the 
railways in respect of goods entrusted to 
them for carriage is very limited. If the 
railways are to become virtual insurers, the 
risks undertaken by them will be much more 
than now. That however does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the railways’ liability under 
claims will increase; for, the added respon¬ 
sibility thrown on the railways might Ipso 
facto result in their taking greater care of 
the goods entrusted to them, thus leading to 
less claims for compensation. 

As regards commodities in respect of 
which the incidence of running train thefts 
has been high, the Committee are informed 
that this comprises such items of general 
merchandise as razor blades, cigarettes, 
piece-goods, rubber tyres and tubes, boots 
and shoes, food-grains, and kerosene and 
other oils. 

Q: 21. The Committee would like to 
make the following observations of a general 
nature:— 

(i) Section 77 of the Railways Act 
requires notice to be given to the 
railway administration for claims 
against the railway. Section 80 of 
the Civil Procedure Code requires 
consent of the Central Government 
before filing a suit against its ser¬ 
vants. Oftentimes the railway 
administration have taken the plea 
that the notice under Section 77 of 
the Railways Act has not been pro¬ 
perly given in as much as the provi¬ 
sions of Section 80 of the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code have not been com¬ 
plied with. In this connection the 
Committee would invite attention to 
a judgment of Mr. Justice Lahiri of 


the Calcutta High Court delivered on 
4th July 1955, in the case of 
Union of India vs. Durgadutt 
Poddar and others, a copy 
whereof is enclosed {Annexure /> 
for ready reference. If technical 
grounds are to prevail it causes 
great hardship to the trading public. 
The Committee strongly feel that 
claims should not be repudiated by 
railways on technical grounds. Fur¬ 
ther, it is desirable to expressly pro¬ 
vide that ordinary letters delivered to 
the Claims Office in the normal way 
will be treated as valid notices for 
the purpose of Section 77 of the 
Railways Act. 

Another point that the Committee 
would like to mention here is that 
under Section 77 a claim has to be 
filed within six months from the date 
of booking of the goods. Before pre¬ 
ferring the claim the consignor has 
to obtain a short certificate from 
the railways concerned, in cases 
of short deliveries. Generally, 
considerable delay occurs in 
the issue of such short certifi¬ 
cates, with the result that par¬ 
ties are oftentimes unable to file the 
claim within the prescribed period 
of six months. It should, therefore, 
be permissible for parties to file 
their claims by ordinary letters with¬ 
out being accompanied by short 
certificates. 

(ii) In case of over charge by the rail¬ 
way administration it should not be 
necessary to give notice under 
Section 77. Instead of the six 
months’ period required by that 
Section, it should be permissible for 
parties to file claims for refund with¬ 
in three years of the booking, under 
the general provisions of the 
Limitation Act. 

(iii) The law requires the railway 
administration to disclose to the 
consignor how the consigriment was 
dealt with throughout the time it was 
in its possession. The railways, 
however, are not making the neces¬ 
sary disclosure in this regard to the 
parties concerned until actually a 
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suit is filed. The Committee consi¬ 
der it desirable that as soon as a 
claim is filed by the party, the rail¬ 
ways should disclose to him as to 
how the consignment was dealt with: 
they should not defer giving this infor¬ 
mation till filing of a suit in respect 
of the claim. 

!(iv) With a view to minimise court cases, 
it would be helpful if some such 
procedure as the following is adopt¬ 
ed : within three months of receipt 
of claim the railways should inform 
parties whether the claim is accepted 
or repudiated. In case of repudia¬ 
tion or of substantial reduction in the 
amount claimed, the Claims Officer 
should state the grounds for the 
repudiation or reduction. If the 
claim involves enquiry from State 
Governments or other railways, then, 
if no reply is received from the State 
Government or other railway within 
six months, the claim should be 
settled without further delay. A 
maximum time limit should also be 
fixed for settlement and payment of 
claims: beyond that time limit the 
claimed amount should bear interest 
in favour of the claimant. 

'<v) Under the present practice the rail¬ 
ways are not liable for loss or 
damage to goods lying in the rail¬ 
way sheds, beyond reasonable time. 
The free time is normally counted 
as the reasonable time for this pur¬ 
pose. The Committee feel that this 
restriction should be removed. It is 
virtually impossible for claimants to 
prove that the loss occurred within 
the free time and not after the free 
time: the result is that railways are 
able to repudiate claims for loss or 
damage occurring in goods sheds, 
etc., on the ground of the claimants 
not being able to prove thqtthe loss 
or damage occurred within the free 
time. 

^vi) The prevailing practice is to repudi¬ 
ate claims for damage caused by 
wet in cases where at the time of 
loading, the wagons were inspected 
and certified by the railway staff in 
respect of water tightness. Claims 
are repudiated where the wagons so 
certified were found to be leaky 
or defective at destination. The 
Committee feel that when a wagon 
is certified, its travel-worthiness 
should be for the whole journey and 
therefore the railways should not 
repudiate claims in such cases. 

'(vii) When goods are sent by rail and 
received at destination stations in 
an outwardly damaged condition, 
notwithstanding the Railway Board’s 
standing instructions to give open 
delivery in such cases, there have 
lieen several instances where up- 


country stations have declined to 
give open delivery. As this has 
caused much inconvenience to the 
parties, the Committee consider it 
desirable for a statutory provision 
setting out the circumstances under 
which a consignee will be entitled 
to demand open delivery. 

(viii) It is also suggested that the Railways 
Act should provide for Railway 
Surveys as in many cases this obli¬ 
gation is not recognised by the 
railway administration. When open 
delivery is • demanded, several 
Station authorities, especially in 
smaller places, ignore the Railway 
Board’s directions in the matter and 
refuse to agree to survey, thereby 
extracting a clean discharge of the 
Railway Receipt for release of cargo. 

(ix) Incase of total loss of consignment, 
settlement could be made without 
any delay, with a condition that the 
claimants agree to reimburse the 
railways in the event of the consign¬ 
ment being subsequently traced 
within a specified period, say one 
year. 

(x) De-centralisation of claims disposal 
work would, in the opinion of the 
Committee, expedite claims settle¬ 
ment. Station Masters could be 
vested with power to settle claims up 
to Rs. 100/-. At district or divisional 
level it should be permissible to settle 
claims up to Rs. 500/-. It*would be 
desirable if the ceiling limit for 
settlement of claims pending con¬ 
currence of the Financial Adviser 
or the Chief Accounts Officer is 
increased up to Rs. 5,000/-. 

(xi) The Committee consider it desirable 
that an appellate authority to hear 
appeals in all railway claim cases 
(similarly as the Income-tax Appel¬ 
late Tribunal) should be setup. This 
would help to bring about a more 
satisfactory settlement of claims. 

(xii) ClaimsAdvisory Committees consist¬ 
ing of representatives of trade and 
industry could be attached to Claims 
Offices. The Committee feel that-this 
would bring about a better under¬ 
standing between the railways and 
the trading public. 

(xiii) Oftentimes claims are not met 
straightaway on the basis of the 
accepted loss: instead, the railway 
'administration offers a lump sum 
payment by way of bargaining. The 
Committee feel that this practice 
should be stopped. It leads to corru¬ 
ption and resort to law courts. 

(xiv) Under the present procedure 
relating to dealing with claims, delay 
occurs at every stage. An all out 
drive to inculcate expeditious 
disposal of claims is called for. 



i4nnc*t*re t to replies to Question of Pari II 


QittL REVISIONAL JUftlSElCTION 


Lahir^ 4 .: 1955, 4. July. Union of India, 

Petitioner, 

Vs. 

Durgadutt Poddar & Ot s. 
Opposite Partiesi 

(C^ivil Revision Case No. 3692 of 1954. Rule against the order dated the 1st July 
1954, passed by B. C- Das Gupta, Judge, Small Causes Court, Asansol.) 

The Judgment of the Court was as follows;— 


LAHIRI, J.—This Rule has been issued at 
the instance of the Union of India represent¬ 
ing the Eastern Railway and it is directed 
against a decree for a sum of Rs. 174-14-6 
together with costs and interest passed by 
the Small Cause Court Judge. Asansol. The 
facts of the case which are not in dispute 
may be stated as followsThe plaintiffs 
opposite, parties were consignees of two 
consignments of .handkerchiefs from Ahme- 
dabad to Barakar under Railway Receipt 
No. 45622 and 45628 bearingthe same date, 
viz,, 12-9-51. The cgnsignme.nts arrived at 
Barakar and when the plaintiffs went to 
take delivery, they ware granted shori 
delivery receipts of 29 dozens of handker¬ 
chiefs in one consignment and L8 dozens in 
another consignment, The plaintiffs alleged 
that this shortage in both the consignments 
was due to gross and wilful neglect and 
misconduct-on the part of the defendant 
Railway and that the consignments were 
found to be "tampered with and contents 
taken away” while the consignments wore 
in the charge and custody of the defendant. 
The plaintiffs accordingly claimed to recover 
a sum of Rs. 174-14-6 as compensation for 
the price of the handkerchiefs which were not 
delivered to tficrn. In the plaint the defen¬ 
dant, was described as Union of India 
representing (1) The Eastern Railway. (2) 
The Western Railway, (3). The Northern 
Railway because in the course of transit the 
consignments had to be carried over all 
these Railways. The suit was contested only 
by the, Eastern Railway and in paragraph 
7 of their written statement, they raised the 
pie,a. that no legal, valid and sufficient notice 
either.under Section 77 of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act or under Section 80 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure had been served on the 
defendant and for the non-service of statu¬ 
tory notices the suit was liable to be 
dismissed. It appears from the materials on 
the record that notice under Section 77 of 
the Railways Act was served only upon the 
Chief Commercial Manager of the Eastern 
Railway and no notice under the .said section 
was served upon the other two Railways. 
The learned Small Cause Court Judge over¬ 
ruled the defence and decreed the plaintiff’s 
claim against all the defendants holding that 
it was enough for the plaintiffs to cause only 
one copy of the notice under Section 77 of 
the Indian Railways Act to be served on the 
Union of India as one entity instead of three 


such notices on Union of India representing 
the three Railways. Against that decree of 
the Small Cause Court Judge the defendant 
has obtained the present Rule, In the first 
place, it is to be observed that the learned 
Small Cause.Court Judge was not right in 
holding that the three Railways constituted 
one entity under the law. The decision upon 
which he relied for this purpose, namely, the 
decision,of this Court in the case of Dorni- 
iiion of India vs. Jagadish Prosad Pannalal 
ti) (A. 1. R. (1949) Calcutta 622), does not 
really decide that point. In that case 
Harris, C. J., pointed out that a particular 
result would follow if it were held that the 
different R,ailways in India were owned by 
the Government of India alone and quite a 
different result would follow if the Railways 
be treated as different entities^ His Lord- 
ship did not actually decide that as a matter 
of law the different Railways had lost their 
independent e.\istence as a result of the 
acquisitiof) by the Central Government of all 
the different Railways of India. As a matter 
of fact, such a conclusion is impossible, 
so long as Section 80 of the Indian Railways 
Act and Sec. 80 of the Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure aro on the Statute Book. Section 80 
of the Indian Railwa.vs Act provides that a 
suit for compensation for loss, destruction 
or deterioration of goods may be brought 
either against the Railway Administration 
to which the goods were delivered by the 
consignor or against the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration on whose railway the' loss, des¬ 
truction or deterioration occurred. Section 
80 of the Code of Civil Procedure provides 
that ‘‘no suit shall be instituted against the 

Government ..until the expiration of 

two months next after the notice in writing 

has been delivered or left at the office.. 

(b) in tfie case of a suit against the Central 
Government where it relates to a Railway, 
the General Manager of that Railway”. 
These two sections, in rny opinion, definitely 
contemplate that for tfie purpose of a 
suit, the different Railways of India 
must ,bq treated as separate legal 
entities and there is no warrant for 
the proposition that it is sufheient to serve 
one notice under Section 77 against the 
Union of India as representing all the Rail¬ 
ways. 

Mr. Bose appearing for the petitioner 
contended before me that the service of a 
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notice i^on the Chief Commercial Manager 
of the Astern Railway is not a sufficient 
compliance with the requirements of 
Section 77 of the Indian RailwaysjAct and as 
such the suit instituted by the, plaintiffs is 
liable to be dismissed. Section 77 of the 
Indian Railways Act provides that a person 
shall not be entitled to compensation for 
the loss, destruction or deterioration of 
goods delivered to be carried unless his 
claim to compensation has been pre¬ 
ferred by him in writing to the Railway 
Administration within six months from 
the date of delivery of the goods for 
carriage. Section 3 (6) of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act defines a Railway Administration, 
in the case of a Railway administered 
by Government, as the Manager of the 
Railway. Section 140 of the Indian Railways 
Act provides that any notice or other 
document required or authorised by this 
Act to be served on a Railway Adminis¬ 
tration may be served in the case of a Rail¬ 
way administered by the Government on 
the Manager. The language of the Statute, 
therefore, leaves no room for doubt that 
a notice under Section 77 is required to 
be served on the Manager of the Railway 
in the case of Railways which are adminis¬ 
tered by the Government. But it has 
been held in some of the cases decided 
by this Court that a notice under Section 
77 served upon the Chief Commercial 
Manager is sufficient compliance with the 
requirements of Section 77 of the 
Indian Railways Act. See the cases of 
Samsul Huq vs. Secretary of State (2) 
11 . L. R. 57 Cal. 1286 (Lort-Williams. J.}]; 
(Sristidhar Mondal vs. Governor-General in 
Council .(8) [49C.W. N.240 (Henderson, J.)]. 
These decisions were dissented from 
by Sen, J., in the case of Surendra 
Nath Poddar vs. Governor - General 
of India in Council (4) (Civil Re¬ 
vision Case No. 1353 of 1947, decided on 
the 25th November 1948, and reported in 
A. 1, R. 1952 Calcutta 341). The decision of 
Sen, J., was approved and followed by 
Mookerjee and Guha, JJ., in the case of 
Union oh India vs. Indumati Saha, (5) (55 C. 
W. N, 662). In this case it was pointed out 
that the notice contemplated by Section 77 
has to be given upon the General Manager 
and not to any sectional or departmental 
Head, because the General Manager can 
override the decision of all sectional 
Managers in the matter of compromising 
suits or allowing any claim. The view that 
a notice under Section 77 of the Railways 
Act has to be served upon the Agent in the 
case of a company-managed railway and a 
notice upon the Traffic Manager is not 
sufficient for that purpose is also supported 
by a decision of another Division Bench of 
this Court in the casa;bf The Assam Bengal 
Rly. Co. Ltd. vs. Radlflfea Mohan Nath (6) (28 
C W. N. 438). 

The decisions of these two Division- 
Benches are binding upon me and 1 also 
agree with the reasons given by the learned 
Judges in those decisions and I prefer to 
follow them, more particularly because 
these decisions give effect to the unambigu¬ 
ous lang^uage of Sections 3(6) and 140 of the 
Indian Railways Act, 

Mr. Ghose, appearing for the opposite 
parties, however, has placed strong reliance 
u.pon another Division Bench judgment of 
this Court ip the case of Union of India vs. 

S4: 


Messrs. Gujrat Tobacco Co„ (7) (59 C.W.N.^ 
278). In this case P. N. Mookerjee, J*, with 
whom Guja Ray. J., concurred, has reviewed 
all the decisions on the point and has 
expressed his preference for the view taken 
by Henderson J., in the case of Sristidhar 
Mondal vs. Governor-General in Council (3) 
(49 C.W.N, 240), but he has not dissented 
from the view taken by the Division Bench 
in the case of Union of India vs. Indumati 
Saha (5) (55 C.W.N. 662). He has expressly 
said that he was not prepared to say without 
a fuller consideration that the earlier view 
(that is, the view taken by Henderson. J.) was 
in law totally unacceptable. In the end, how¬ 
ever, his Lordship refused to interfere with 
the decree passed by the Court below on the 
ground that as substantial justice had been 
done, he was not inclined to interfere in 
revision with that decree- As 1 read this 
case, it is no authority for the proposition 
that the view taken by Mookerjee and Guha,. 
JJ., in the case of Union of India vs. Indu¬ 
mati Saha (5) (55 C. W.N. 662) was wrong. 
In this state of authorities and upon a plain 
construction of the different Sections of the 
Indian Railways Act, lam inclined to hold 
that a notice of a claim under Section 77 
of the Indian Railways Act served upon the 
Chief Commercial Manager is riota sufficient 
compliance with the section. 

Mr. Ghose next contended that in,this 
case no notice under Section 77 was neces¬ 
sary, because Section 77, according to him,, 
does not apply to a case of short delivery of 
a consignment. Apart from authorities to 
the contrary, of which 1 may mention the 
case of The Assam Bengal Railway Co., Ltd. 
vs* Radhica Mohan Nath (6) (28 C.W.N. 488)* 

1 find that in paragraph 6 of the plaint the 
plaintiffs themselves were making a case 
that the consignments were tampered with 
and the contents taken away while they 
were in the charge and custody of the 
defendant-railways. This, in' my opinion, 
means that according to the plaintiffs them¬ 
selves, upon the case made in their plaint, 
there was a loss of a part of the consign¬ 
ment and if it is a case of loss it cannot be 
doubted that Section 77 is attracted. For 
these reasons I am of the opinion that the 
decree made by the learned Small Cause- 
• Court Judge is contrary to law and as such 
is liable to be set aside. 

Mr. Bose appearing for the petitioner also- 
raised a point that under Section 80 of the 
Indian Railways Act the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to a decree in the absence of a 
finding that the loss, destruction or deterior¬ 
ation took place while the consignments 
were in the custody of the Eastern Railway. 
The argument of Mr. Bose is this; Section 80- 
gives the plaintiff an option of suing either 
the contracting railway or the railway, which 
is responsible lor the loss, destruction or 
deterioration of the consignments, and in 
the present case the plaintiffs did not choose 
to serve any notice under Section 77 against 
the Western Railway which was the con¬ 
tracting railway, but the plaintiffs took upon 
themselves the onus of proving that the loss, 
destl'uction or deterioration of the consign¬ 
ment took place on the Eastern Railway. In 
supdort of this proposition Mr, Bose relied 
upon the decision of the Nagpur High Court 
in the case of Dominion oflndia vs. Firm 
Museram Kishunprasad (8) (A.l.R. 1950 
Nagpur 85). In this case Bose, C.J., in deli¬ 
vering the judgment of the Bench rpade 
the following observations: 
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'"A'plaintiff, vt^o having .his rights, against 
*he , principal, (tha.t is , to ,say. the railway 
administration with whom he, enters into a 
contract),chooses, to ornitthat administration 
and sues the agent administration, under¬ 
takes a burden which he is required to dis¬ 
charge strictly.” 

According to Mr. Bose, if the plaintiff 
chooses not to proceed against the contract¬ 
ing railway, he takes upon himself the onus 
of proving that the loss, destruction or 
deterioration took place in the Railway 

PART 

Q: 1. (a, b & c) An examination of the 
functions of the Railway Rates Tribunal 
shows that some of itsj functions are of a 
judicial nature, while some of its other 
functions—and these are of greater impor¬ 
tance to the business community—are, of a 
non-judicial nature. To amplify this 
point, the Tribunal’s functions are stated 
below 

(i) Under Section 41 (1) (a) of the 
Railways Act, read with Section 28 (old 
Section 42.A), the Tribunal is empowered to 
hear any complaint that a railway adminis¬ 
tration is giving or making undue or unrea¬ 
sonable preference or advantage to a 
particular person or particular description 
pf traffic. The nature of the enquiry in this 
case is largely of a judicial character the 
complaint being one of discrimination, 

(ii) Under the same provision, the 
Tribunal is also empowered to enquire into 
a complaint that the railway administration 
is subjecting a particular person or 
particular description of traffic to an undue 
or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage. 
Here, the question that a particular des¬ 
cription of traffic is being subjected to an 
'Unreasonable disadvantage is less of a 
judicial nature than the others- The enquiry 
in this case is therefore partly judicial and 
partly non-judicial. 

(iii) Under Section 41 (1) (b), the 
Tribunal is empowered to hear complaints 
that a railway administration is charging un¬ 
reasonable rates, or rates which are 
unreasonable by reason of some condition 
attached to them regarding weight, packing, 
etc. Here, the enquiry is not of a judicial 
nature: a fact-finding commission could 
adequately deal with such an enquiry. 

(iv) Under Section 41 (1) (c). the 
Tribunal is to enquire into complaints that 
a railway is lev^'ing unreasonable charges, 
other than standardised terminal charges. 
Here also, the enquiry is not of a judicial 
nature : a fact-finding commission would be 
adequate. 

(v) Under Section 41 (1) (d) the 
Tribunal has power to enquire whether a 
railway administration is unreasonably 
refusir^ to quote a new station-to-station 
rate. The Tribunal may also fix such a rate, 
under Section 41 (2). Here the enquiry is 
not wholly of a judicial nature: a freight 
commission working on less formal proce¬ 
dure could more effectively discharge this 
function. 

Cvi) Under Section 41 (1) (e) the 
rribunal iS' empowered to hear complaints 
th^ a railway administration has unreaso¬ 
nably placedf a commodity in a higher class. 
Here, the enquiry, at the most, is only of a 
partly judicial nature: it is mostly non-judicial. 


which he choosey to sue. There is consi¬ 
derable force in this contention, but as' it is 
not necessary for me to go into this qUestfon 
in this case, 1 refrain from giving my final 
opinion. The defendant succeeds on’the 
first point raised by it. 

This Rule is made Absolute. The 
decree made by the Small Cause Court 
Judge. Asansol, is set aside and the plain¬ 
tiffs’ suit dismissed. 

In the circumstances of the case the parties 
will bear their own costs. 

Ill 

(vii) Lastly, under Section 42 (1), the 
Tribunal has power to re-classify a commo¬ 
dity in a higher class, at the instance of the 
Central Government. This function coiild 
be discharged effectively by a non-judicial 
body. 

From the above analysis it would appear, 
that the functions stated there partake of a 
judicial nature only to a limited extent. 
They are largely of such a nature as could 
be effectively performed by some sort of frei¬ 
ght commission rather than by a judicial body. 

The procedure followed by the Tribunal 
is attendant with many formalities, more or 
less akin to that followed by Courts of Law. 
Therefore,, if the Tribunal is retained, its 
powers could be confined to enquiries 
involving the exercise of judicial functions. 
The Committee are of the view that the 
strict formalities of the procedure followed 
by the Tribunal have reduced its utility, and 
that a freight commission following an 
informal procedure would more adequately 
meet the needs of the situation. Such a 
commission could also usefully initiate in¬ 
vestigations in regard to freight rates. 
Further, terminal charges which have been 
standardised are outside the purview of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal. But such terminal 
charges have been found to be burdensome 
in the case of certain raw materials'requi- 
red by Industry, (e, g., in the case of sugar¬ 
cane), It is therefore necessary that termi¬ 
nal charges should also be brought within 
the purview of the freight commission. For 
such a freight commission to function effec¬ 
tively, it must include one or more represen¬ 
tatives of Industry and Trade: by this means 
it will be ensured that the commission’s 
findings are tempered by a proper assess¬ 
ment of the impact of freight on the commo¬ 
dity and its marketability. 

Q: 2 & 3. In their answer to Q: 54 
of Part I, the Committee have mentioned 
inter alia two principles, that as among 
different items of traffic rates should be 
properly related, and that rates established 
over time should not be suddenly thrown 
overboard. The dup observance of these 
principles will bslfensured only if proper 
enquiry by a fact-finding commission has 
preceded any changes in rates. The 
Committee would therefore say that before 
the Central Government effects any enhan¬ 
cement of freight rates it should first refer 
the matter to the Tribunal (or the suggested 
commission), and changes should be made 
only with that body’s concurrence, \xlrhich. 
further, that bo<^ should give only after a 
due enquiry. The Committee would go 
further and say that it should not be permis¬ 
sible for Government to enhance the rates 
even on all goods, of a particular class,.y^'ith- 
out such a reference to the tribunaJ. In 
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view of the important bearing that freight 
has on the economics of Industry and Trade, 
the Committee consider the above principle 
• as being of paramount importance. 

Q: 4 to 7. TTie ' procedure fbllowed 
by the Railway Rates Tribunal is of such 
extreme formality and is so very much 
akin to judicial enquiries, that it has 
detracted from its usefulness to the 
trading public. The following passage from 
Volume One of the Railway Board’s Report 
on Indian Railways for the year 1949-50 
bears eloquent testimony toi this fact: 
“Both prior and subsequent to the notifica¬ 
tion of the Railway Rates Tribunal Rules, 
enquiries from the public were received 
and considered by the Tribunal. A number 
of complairtts of specific grievances were 
made by letter instead of in accordance with 
■the prescribed procedure. After the com¬ 
plainants were informed that the Tribunal 
could take cognisance of complaints only 
if they were presented in accordance with 
the rules, no formal complaint was filed.” 
There are similar statements in practically 
every subsequent report. The Committee 
are strongly of the' view that if the Rates 
Tribunal (or the Commission suggested by 
the Committee) is to be helpful the 
procedure followed by it should be informal. 

The Railway Board's Reports above 
refert'ed to show that the Tribunal has been 
receiving on an average about five com¬ 
plaints each year, in addition to a few appli¬ 
cations. And the number of complaints 
disposed of has been about four a year. 
There would thus appear to be a back-log 
slowly gathering. The judicial nature of the 
proceedings before the Tribunal are, in the 
opinion of the Committee, responsible in a 
large measure for the lack of expedition in 
the disposal of cases. The Committee feel 
that, if as suggested under the answer to 
Q; 1 suprai the non-judicial functions 
of the Rates Tribunal are vested in a freight 
commission more satisfactory results could 
be expected. 

As regards cost of the proceedings before 
the Tribunal, parties have found it to be of 
considerable amount. This also is a direct 
result of the extreme formality of the 
iprocedure followed by the Tribunal. A 
study of the Rules of Procedure (relating to 
the Tribunal) published in the Gazette of the 
22nd October 1949, and of the manner in 
which some of the complaints have been 
dealt with by the Tribunal gives rise to the 
feeling (in parties concerned) that if they 
are not properly represented before the 
Tribunal their case is liable to be prejudiced 
t(by adverse inferences, by unwitting omis¬ 
sions etc.). Parties therefore believe that 


they should have legal assistance in re¬ 
presenting their case before the Tribunal. 
The Committee do not consider this position 
as satisfactory. If the proceedings before 
thp Tribunal (or the suggested Commission) 
werfe absolutely informal, complaints could, 
the Committee believe, be disposed of 
expeditiously and at less cost to parties. 

Q: 8 to 10. If judicial functions alone 
were vested in the Tribunal, and the non¬ 
judicial functions were taken away from it, 
then the present position might continue in 
regard to the constitution of the Tribunal 
and the practice now prevailing in regard to 
assessors. On the other hand, if both 
judicial and non-judicial functions were to 
be performed, as now, by the Tribunal, 
then the Committee would suggest that a 
sufficient number of representatives of 
industry and Trade should also be included 
in the Tribunal directly, instead of through 
the medium of assessors. Further, the 
Tribunal should sit not only at Madras, but 
there should be benches at Calcutta and 
Bombay. The procedure before the 
Tribunal should also be made informal. The 
Committee believe that by these three 
changes it might be possible to make the 
Tribunal more useful and effective. 

Q: 11 & 12. The Committee do not feel 
‘hat the Rates Tribunal should be abolished, 
vs stated under the answer to Q : 1 supra, 
the powers now vested in the Tribu¬ 
nal are of a judicial nature in regard to 
some, and of a non-judicial nature in regard 
to the rest. In regard to the former it is 
desirable that a judicial body exercise these 
powers: and in regard to the rest of the 
powers, a freight commission, similarly as 
the Tariff Commission, could be effective. 
Enquiry into unreasonableness of terminal 
charges, and also investigations in regard 
to freight rates either generally or in rela¬ 
tion to a particluar commodity or class of 
commodities — these functions also could 
be effectively performed by the suggested 
freight commission. The freight commission 
should be composed, among others, of 
representatives of Industry and Trade, 
Further, the proceedings before it should 
be informal. The Commission will make 
recommendations regarding freight rates 
which Government should as a rule accept, 
similarjy, as in the case of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion. The Tariff Commission’s powers have 
not caused any conflict with Parliament’s 
control over customs duties. On the same 
analogy, the freight commission’s recom¬ 
mendations in regard to railway rates should 
not, it may be expected, conflict with 
Parliamentary control over the railway 
budget 
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PART l-A 


Q: 1. (a) In general, the effect on industry 
and trade of the revised classification of 
goods in 1948 has been favourable. How¬ 
ever. since that time there has been a steady 
general increase in the freight rates charged 
both on raw materials for industry and on 
industry’s final products, and it is the rate 
rather than the classification which affects 
industry and trade. It is felt that the 1948 
revision has been offset by the upward revi¬ 
sion of the various rates. 

(b) In general, the adoption of 
"telescopic" rates, which were primarily 
introduced to remove the anomalies which 
then existed in the separate rate structures 
of the individual Railway companies, has 
been of advantage to the commercial com¬ 
munity. Here too the benefit has' been 
largely offset by the increased rates. 

(c) The Chamber’s attention has not 
been drawn to any adverse effect which the 
continuous mileage system has had on 
short haul and medium haul traffic. The Rail¬ 
ways would be better able to give details of 
this from their own records. 

Q; 2- (a) In theory, there is allowance for 
some degree of flexibility in methods of 
charge and the minimum flat rates do allow 
of a measure of variation in accordance 
with industry’s needs. , Thus an industry’s 
raw materials are transported at cheaper 
rates than the finished products which goes 
some way at least towards meeting the fun¬ 
damental needs of an industry. 

(b) According to the Chamber’s in¬ 
formation, a reduction of rates is rare. The 
drastic cancellation of "special rates" since 
1948 has had a depressing effect. The pro¬ 
vision of special rates for the special 
requirements of an industry or trade could 
have real benefits for commerce. 

In the U.S.A., more than 75% of goods move 
at special rates. In U.K., as a post-war 
measure under the Railways Act of 1921, 
standard rates were introduced, but British 
railways are again feeling the necessity for 
the restoration of special rates. As is stated 
below, there is a case for the revival of pre¬ 
ferential rates in India in the interest of 
industry. 

Q: 4. The Chamber has no major objec¬ 
tion to the present system of maximum rat¬ 
ing and would recommend that it be con¬ 
tinued. The maximum rates which are in 
existence at present should continue to 
apply. Whether or not it should be extended 
depends inter alia on the amount of use 
made of the facility, and this information 
can better be obtained from the Railway 
authorities. 


Q: 5 (i) In the Chamber’s opinion no ter¬ 
minal charge should be levied as the 
present conveyance ratee which are 
already quite high should be consi¬ 
dered tp include all incidental ser¬ 
vices rendered by the Railway 
authorities. In any case, if they are 
to be continued, the terminal 
charges, covering both station ex¬ 
penses and loading/unloading expen¬ 
ses should take into account that 
under Section 45 of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act 1890 . the Railways are only 
permitted to charge reasonable ter¬ 
minal charges and there is a wide¬ 
spread feeling in commercial circles 
that these charges are already high 
enough. 

(ii) Members do not favour the levy of a 
separate charge for short-distance 
haulage of less than 75 miles, since 
it isfeltthatthe minimum distance for 
charge of 20 miles should alone be 
sufficient. 

(iii) The additional charge of 3 pies per 
maund for each break of gauge being 
levied at present seems reasonable 
and equitable in so far asthe consig¬ 
nor of the goods transhipped should 
be required to meet the charge. 
The Chamber has received no com¬ 
plaints against this levy. But in com¬ 
pensation for these charges, it is only 
reasonable that the railways should, 
make special arrangements to check 
the losses which are at present 
frequently traced to transhipment 
points on account of the delay, theft 
and damage which are encountered 
there. 

Q: 10. The Chamber has no objection to 
the principle of classification but feels that 
in the case of some commodities there are 
clear anomalies which call for adjustment. 
As an example of these it may be said that 
Electric Welding Rods (Welding Electrodes)* 
are at present classified under Class 11 as 
for Electric Lamps but as the rods are of 
mild steel and coated with a flux to make 
them suitable for Electric Arc welding, the 
more appropriate classification might be 
Class 5 taking into account the " dead 
weight" of the material when compared 
with the price. This is only one example 
from one particular industry but most 
industries will have quoted their own 
examples. 

Q: 16. The ’W’ condition appears to- 
be already high enough and any upward 
revision of the existing condition qualifying 
for wagon load rates could only have the 
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effect of delaying despatches both of wagon 
loads and of ‘ smalls' traffic. The Chamber 
does not recommend any increase in the 
existing ' W ’ condition. 

In order to ensure quick turn-round of 
wagons dealing with ‘smalls’ traffic, it is felt 
that a more liberal policy of clubbing of con¬ 
signments should be adopted. According 
to the existing rules (up to) 4 consignments 
may be clubbed together to form a wagon 
load consignment but in actual practice, 
due to other technical rules, this facility is 
not being fully availed of. It is observed that 
at all big goods sheds, a ‘smalls’ consign¬ 
ment is not allowed to be clubbed with a 
wagon-load consignment whenever it is 
offered on the day of loading of the wagon, 
even where sufficient room is available in 
the wagon, on the ground that such loading 
(elubbing) of ‘smalls’ would infringe the 
‘nominated day’ system of loading. 

In recommending increased use of club¬ 
bing. the Chamber x-ould point out that the 
rates of charge for freight which is clubbed 
should be averaged between the various 
components of the consignment. In the 
past there have been proposals from the 
railways that the cluboing rate be fixed on 
the sale price of the most expensive pari of 
the consignment. This has been strongly 
resisted and frequently complained against 
by the various trade associations who have 
held that a mixed consignment should move 
at the average by value. 

Q; 16. (A) The Chamber would like to 
suggest that the present minimum weight 
conditions should be adjusted so that they 
do not penalise the manufacturers of con¬ 
tainers. hollow ware and certain fabricated 
steel as much as at present. Hardship is 
caused to these manufacturers because it 
is difficult for them to fulfil the minimum 
weight conditions as the capacity of a rail¬ 
way wagon is insufficient to carry the 
‘minimum weight‘. prescribed for these con¬ 
tainers. etc. 

Q: 17. The Chamber agrees that when the 
volume of traffic in any commodity will 
justify it. concessional train load rates are 
reasonable and may be employed. The 
advantage of this system to industries which 
deal with raw materials in bulk, such as the 
seasonal traffic in sabai grass for the paper 
industry is obvious. I'he railway would 
benefit from easier planning of wagon 
movements, quicker clearance and storage 
of goods of this kind, mainly raw materials 
and coal. I'his is also a primary objective 
of all Railway freight policy since accumula¬ 
tion of large stocks or bulky commodities is 
a major hazard and. in its turn, slows up the 
turn-round of wagons. 

Q: 18. The Chamber feels that all con¬ 
signments should move quickly and that if 
special “ express rates ” were introduced, 
the tendency would be for the Railways to 
delay delivery of ordinary freight. 

The special express goods services 
appear to have been introduced to meet the 
railways’ need to dispose of ‘ through ’ goods 
traffic as quickly as possible and to minimise 
handling. That the sender is also bcne- 
htted is largely incidental and it is doubtful 
whether the railways would be entitled to 
make an additional charge. 

55 


Q: 19. One of the necessary conditions for 
supply of cranes should be a uniform rate 
at any station where cranes are available. 
The trade in Calcutta has recently been 
embarrassed by the existence of a different 
rate between Howrah and Shalimar goods 
sheds and the proposed sharp increase in 
the rates from Rs. 4 to 40 per operation 
at Howrah which has been suspended 
while the subject is further reviewed. An 
increase of this order introduced overnight 
is of course a great disadvantage to the 
trade since crane charges are an element 
in cost of production which has to be 
reckoned in concluding the contract price 
of an article. 

Q: 21 & 22 In general the Chamber 
feel that [most firms, in their own interest, 
use alternative modes of transport when¬ 
ever these are available. In view of wagon 
shortage and booking restrictions, very 
few companies prefer Railway despatch 
for short distances to road transport, 
river steamer services or even air 
transport. The Chamber would not 
favour the refusal of short-distance traffic 
by railways or the imposition of penal 
freight rates on short distance traffic 
since it is not felt that this is a major 
Railway problem. 

River* freight rates are in almost all 
cases less than Railway rates while road 
transport rates are not regular or fixed, 
but generally exceed Railway freight 
rates. 

Q: 28 to 27. The Chamber has no parti¬ 
cular comment to offer on the freight 
pool in general. But the creation of a 
freight pool for coal, which has been 
specifically suggested, would seem to 
run counter to Government’s policy of 
encouraging consumers to draw their 
coal from the closest coalfields. By 
placing ‘long hauls’ at a premium, it 
would seriously affect the turn-round of 
wagons. 

Q: 29 & 80. The Chamber feels that 
most industrial interests would welcome 
fecial rates for selected commodities. 
Tnis system operated before the freight 
structure was revised in 1948 when the 
Railway Administration lay in the hands of 
the Railway Companies. It is felt that, in the 
case of an industry under development in 
connection with the rive Year Plan, there is 
some advantage in special rates for move¬ 
ment of raw materials and finished products. 
A scheme of standard rates, however de¬ 
sirable in principle and for administrative 
reasons, cannot fully meet the individual 
requirements of individual industries, e.g., 
the steel industry or the paper industry 
which are undergoing large-scale develop¬ 
ment. In short, the Chamber favours teles¬ 
copic rates with special rates where an 
industry con justify them, though it is aware 
of the danger of using freight rates to assist 
the development of special industrial 
interests. 

Q; 32. The Chamber is informed that the 
Railway Board has, in consul'^ation with the 
Planning Commission, already accepted as 
its object the policy of providing special 
facilities for the carriage of raw materials 
for essential industries. In a recent circu¬ 
lar, industrial interests in the Chamber were 
informed that they should notify the Chief 



Commercial Superintendent'of local railway 
administrations of future industrial develop¬ 
ment and their requirements of railway 
wagons to meet the various projects of 
industrial expansion recommended under 
the Five Year Plan. 

The Chamber recognises the need for 
special provision for these developing 
industries and in certain circumstances for 
preferential rates. It would, however, point 
out that concentration on new Industries 
should not prevent existing industries having 
adequate railway wagon and other facilities. 
Moreover the power to moderate freight 
rates should be used with the greatest care 
to prevent discrimination between various 
interests and various sectors of industry. 

Q: 40. This question is primarily intended 
for reply by the various railway administra¬ 
tions. 

The questionnaire has pointed out that the 
increased volume of traffic, which has been 
estimated at 60% over the next Five-Year 
Plan period, will involve the railways in 
increased expenditure on goods sheds etc. 
It has been drawn to the Chamber’s atten¬ 
tion that many sectors of expenditure on 
railway development can be paid from ear¬ 
marked revenues. Thus the provision of 
extra goods sheds etCi, may be financed 
from the revenues obtained from the in¬ 
creased traffic which may be expected to 
travel on the railways. 

Another aspefct of this may be mentioned. 
The Chamber has frequently been told that 
big parcels and goods offices such as those 
at Howrah and Shalimar are badly eauipped 
and understaffed with the result that rail¬ 
way despatch clerks from companies spend 
much of their time queuing and an entire 
day may be taken up in the booking and 
delivery of an item of out-going cargo or 
in enquiring about and locating in-coming 
freight. The Chamber wonders whether 
the heavy terminal charges etc. which have 
to be paid would not justify the earmarking 
of these revenues for the provision of 
greater facilities and services of this kind. 

Q: 41. The Chamber doubts whether 
fluctuating freight rates are desirable. If 
one may judge from the difficulties encount¬ 
ered in adjusting export duty to com¬ 
petitive conditions overseas it would be 
impracticable for railways to adjust freight 
rates even for the major Indian exports- 
tea, jute etc. In the second place the 
existence of fluctuating freight rates 
would make it more difficult for companies 
to fix the price for overseas contracts when 
offering their quotations. 

In short, the benefit which the variable 
rates would convey, would scarcely justify 
the administrative difficulties and uncertain¬ 
ties. 

Q: 42. This is a question on which the 
Railways could give most detailed informa¬ 
tion. In North Eastern India it is obvious 
that there have been very large changes in 
the quantum, direction and range of move¬ 
ments of commodities since 1945, some of 
which, but not all, are associated with F>«r- 
tiion. These changes have affected, among 
others, the coal, tea and jute industries. It is 
<k>ubtful, however, whether fbey have in arty 
way been connected with freight rates. 


Q; 43. It,spems.likely that whiletranispprt 
considerations since 194$ may ,have in,flu<- 
eneed location of industry and, thp develop¬ 
ment of trade, freight rates themselves have 
not been of major importance. 

Q: 44. Individual industries will be reply¬ 
ing direct on this,point. Whether the goods 
are booked F.Q.R. forwarding station or 
F.O.R, destination station depends Ln(er alia 
on the nature of the contract (Governmeht 
contracts are generally F.O.R. destination, 
while private contracts are often F.O.R. 
forwardu\g station) and varies with the trade 
customs of the industry concerned. 

Q: 48 to 53.. These questions are best 
answered 1^ the Development Wing of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Q: 54. Any freight policy in an expanding 
economy should take account of the view¬ 
points of producers and consumers. 

On the one hand, freight rate should be so 
devised as to provide for the interests of the 
consuming public at large and their limited pur¬ 
chasing power. It should assist in ensuring 
that Indian commodities, which are essential 
to the life of the community, travel through* 
out India at the cheapest possible freight 
rates and are available to the community as 
cheaply as possible. 

On the other hand, railway freight rates 
become an academic study if the producers 
viewpolntt is not taken into consideration. 
The essence of freight policy from the 
producers’angle is quick movement of his 
goods- Unfortunately there is evidence 
that the railway's current performance 
falls a little short of what is desired. A note 
circulated recently by the National Railway 
Users Cpnsultative Committee indicated that 
while there had been an improvement of 7% 
in loadings on Indian railways, outstandings 
were nearly 800% higher on Slst July 1955 
than in 1954. This does not augur well for 
the future. At their meeting In December 
1955, the Associated Chambers ofCommerce 
passed a resolution with which this Chamber 
is in accord, pointing out what the two 
objects of railway freight policy should be 
in the next few years of the Second Five- 
Year Plan :— 

to move the increasing volun^e of 
traffic associated with agricultural, 
industrial and-in particular-mine¬ 
ral development of the country; 

to anticipate rather than to follow 
the likely movements of traffic in 
India’s rapidly expanding economy. 

Freight rates are ancillary and in some 
ways incidental to these broader consider- 
rations of freight policy. 

PART II 
GENERAL 

The second term of reference of the 
Enquiry Committee reads as follows :— 

"To examine whether the statutory 
rovisions dealing with the ro-sponsi- 
ility of Railways as carriers meed 
any, and if so, what modification and 
in the light of modification proposed 
whether any adjustment in froight 
rates is warranted.’’ 
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It appears, to the Chatnbar that there are. 
many considerations regarding tha Railway's 
responsibilities as carrierjS, which are not 
fully covered by the questionnairoand which 
require separate treatment The Chamber 
has been impressed in reading the replies 
collected from members that, while in a 
developed economy there should be a 
gradual tendency towards booking at Rail¬ 
way Risk instead of Owner’s Risk, in India 
the trading public are generally reluctant to 
book at Railway Risk and doubtful of its 
advantages. 

2. The origin of this preference is funda-r 
mental and should be set out bx way of 
preamble. The trading community in India 
seem to be generally dissatisfied with the 
Railway’s custody of goods while they 
are in their possession. The railways have 
claimed that their responsibility is that of a 
bailee and have denied responsibility for 
goods in transit On this ground. This has 
caused dissatisfaction on the part of the 
railway-user which may be followed through 
the various stages of the movement of 
goods. At the time of booking, the loading 
stations often enter derogatory remarks in 
the railway receipts regarding the packing 
or condition of the commodity, a precau¬ 
tion taken by the railways against claims 
being tendered. The company has no 
similar right to enter remarks in the Railway 
Delivery Registers, regarding goods received 
short or in a damaged condition. The Rail¬ 
ways' remarks are generally accepted by 
consignors at the station of origin in order to 
prevent delay in moving their goods. At the 
stage of movement, damage may be 
caused to goods by rough handling at the 
stations and rough shunting en route: 
pilferage may take place due to inadequate 
protection from watch and ward staff Pnd 
from improperly sealed wagons etc. The 
attitude recently taken by railways in deny¬ 
ing responsibility for "running train theft’’ 
tends to encourage pilferage outside station 
areas from which the railway-user has no 
hope of redress except by private insurance. 

3. The distaste for booking at Railway Risk 
■springs mainly from the operation of claims 
.procedure, when a theft etc. has actually 
occurred, there are complaints about the 
slowness in disposing of claims possibly 
extending over 12-18 months, the general 
reluctance to accept bnna fide claims and 
the sometimes high-handed attitude of claims 
officers. These features encourage the 
tendency to refer'matters to court when 
the case is not time-barred by the Limitation 
Adt, the only deterrent br>ing the heavy 
burden of legal expenses. This is typical of 
the experience and attitude of many com¬ 
panies and is a story which has been des¬ 
cribed to the Railway Board many times 
before. It has only been set down here in 
the barest outline since it seems to be basic 
to the understanding of the commercial 
attitude on the second item of the Enquiry 
Committee’s terms of reference. 

4. In the Chamber’s view, one of the 
fundamental rea&ons why firms do not take 
more advantage of railway risk rates is 
because of the legal difficulties associated 
with claims and the Chamber has for long 
advocated that there should be some modifi¬ 
cation of the statutory provisions regarding 
■responsibilities for claims. In particular, 
the Chamber has argued in favour of 


amendment of Sections 77 and; 14({) of the 
Indian Railways Act. 1890. Particularly in its, 
letter of 17th December.: 19^4 to the, 
Secretary,.Railway Board on the subject Ct! 
‘.‘notice of claims .against the. Railways’’. A' 
copy of that letter has already, been forwarr,, 
ded to you under cover of letter No, 2827- 
TC of 17th August 1955, by Mr. ,M. V*. 
Bhavnani, Deputy Director.Traffic (OeneralK, 
Railway Board but a further copy is attached , 
for reference, vide Appendix ‘A’. In the' 
Chamber’s view, the arrangement by which 
Railway Board had instructed railway; 
administrations in legal suits over claims, 
i^ot to take the defence , that eJaims 
bad not been properly, served if served in 
the name pf an official other thao the Gene¬ 
ral Manager, had not been . effective afj 
least in the case of Mid-way Merchants versus 
Union of India, which prompted that letter. 

5. The Chamber’s attention has subse¬ 
quently been drawn to the judgment in the 
Ca^e of Union of India VQrsusDurgadntt PoddaT 
and others (the judgment of Justice Lahiri 
dated 4th July 1955 in the Civil Revisionaj 
Jurisdiction). In this case, th'e railways 
neglected their earlier assurance and em¬ 
ployed the defence that the claim had not 
been properly served in the name of the 
General Manager and the judge found in 
favour of the railways on that ground- It 
therefore appears that the informal recom¬ 
mendation of the Railway Board in 1954, 
designed to avoid the need for legislation 
on this subject, has broken down and that 
the situation can only be remedied by.reviv 
Sion of the relevent Sections of the Railways 
Act. The Chamber would urge the Enquiry 
Committee to consider the plea which . it 
previously put forward to the Railway Board 
that Section 140 should be amended on the 
following lines 

Any notice or other document re¬ 
quired or authorised by this Act to 
be served on a Railway Administrai- 
tion may be served in the case of a 
railway administered by the Govern¬ 
ment on the Manager or the Chief 
Commercial Superintendent of the 
destination railway or any other 
official duly authorised by the Rail¬ 
way Administration concerned etc,, 
etc.” 

In addition, it is felt that steps should be 
taken to amend Section 77 appropriately 
and also the definition of “Railway Adminrsr 
tration” or “Administration” (in the case of a 
railway administered by Government or 
a State) contained in Section 3 (6) of the Act. 

6. Another of the points on which amend¬ 
ment seems to be necessary is in connec¬ 
tion with Rule 31 (2) of the Indian Railway 
Conference Association Goods Tariff 
No. 29/1954. The Railway Administrations 
frequently repudiate claims under this rule, 
since they deny liability for loss, etc., in res¬ 
pect of goods not removed from raiJ\^;ay 
premises at the station of destination within 
a reasonable time. The rule goes on to say 
that‘the free time allowed for demurrage 
and wharfage on railways should be consi¬ 
dered as reasonable time for this purpose’. 

7. In the Chamber's view this often 
seems to work unfairly on commercJal 
firms. It is common knowledge that; ,the 
arrival of g^oodS' consigned by rajl'^eyis 
tjisua lly subject to muph delay- The cal- 
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signee has no idea of the probable date of 
arrival of the goods, since, under Rule S3 of 
the Goods Tariff, the railways do not under¬ 
take to serve notice of arrival of the goods on 
the consignee. It will be apparent that it is 
often not physically possible for the con¬ 
signee to take delivery of the goods within 
the wharfage free period. An indirect effect 
of this rule is to encourage pilferage of 
goods left lying in railway yards after the 
close of the free period- The practical 
result for the trade is therefore large-scale 
losses which cannot be made good. It is 
also felt by the trade that claims for loss and 
damage occurring in the railway sheds, 
whether during the free period or after, are 
almost invariably repudiated under this 
part of Rule 31 (2). 

8. The Chamber has studied the letter 
No. 500-H of 17th October 1955 addressed 
by the Calcutta Grain, Oilseed and Rice 
Association to the Enquiry Committee in 
which the case is argued at length that, 
under this Rule, the railways are not allow¬ 
ing the railway-user either the ‘reasonable 
time’given'under Section 72 or the ‘reason¬ 
able facilities’ under Section 42 of the 
Indian Railways Act. The Chamber supports 
the plea made and would suggest that (i) the 
Railway Administrations should be liable to 
inform consignees of the arrival of their 
goods whether they arrive within the usual 
time or not; and (ii) the Railway Adminis- 
trations should be responsible for loss to, 
or damage to, consignments in their custody 
as bailees until a period of (say) not less 
than three working days after the arrival of 
the goods atthe destinatian station has elaps¬ 
ed. If tliis modification had the effect of 
detaining goods on the railway premises in 
such a way as to cause congestion, rent 
might be levied for detention beyond that 
period. 

9. The Chamber appreciates that the 
railways are reluctant to resort to funda¬ 
mental modification of the Indian Railways 
Act 1890 but it feels that there should be no 
delay in following up the Indian Railway 
Amendment Act 1949 by further revision of 
Sections 77 and 140 in particular. It is 
equally important that the spirit of the 
amendment should be adhered to in prac¬ 
tice—a respect which has not been 
fully successful in the case of the 1949 
Amendment Act. The second part of the 
second term of reference deals with a pos¬ 
sible modification in freight rates in event of 
the railways assuming any increased liability 
in respect of claims. The Chamber holds 
that consignors should have the option of 
booking at either Railway Risk or Owners’ 
Risk on all goods, except when circum. 
stances do not permit it as in bookings from 
private sidings. It has been urged on the 
Chamber that the current freight rates are 
high, bearing in mind the responsibility 
which the railways assume. It is therefore 
questionable whether Railway Risk rates 
would be much in demand if they were to be 
enhanced, even though the railways did 
undertake an extended responsibility for 
custody of goods in transit. 

Q: 1. (a) It appears from a study of 
members’ replies that where the alternative 
exists commodities are generally booked at 
Owners’ Risk rates for less valuable goods 
and consignments which cannot easily be 
stolen ; and on more valqable consignments 
■goods are generally booked at Railway Risk 


rates. The chamber understands that raw 
materials are generally booked at Owners’ 
Risk and finished products at Railway Risk. 
But the practice is by no means consis¬ 
tent even by firms in the same line of 
business. 

(b) In some cases as much as 
50% are sent at Railway Risk and 50% at 
Owners Risk while in other cases such as oil¬ 
seeds etc., practically all consignors accept 
the Owners’ Risk rate on account of price 
considerations. The sort of commodities 
which move at Railway Risk are generally 
those which are highly valuable in small 
bulk as, for example, paints, paint-thinners, 
dye stuffs, glycerine, acids, etc. 

(c) Opinion differs on this point. 
There is general agreement that there has 
been a substantial increase in pilferage of 
goods travelling by rail since pre-war days 
but it is doubtful to what extent the various 
sectors of trade have changed their prac¬ 
tice. In some cases, industrial concerns 
have begun to book their goods at Railway 
Risk where they would previously have 
booked at Owners’ risk on account of 
increasing pilferage. In other cases, con¬ 
signors continue to follow the same booking 
procedure as pre-war. 

Q: 2. (a) From the Chamber’s enquries 
it would appear that there is a wide range 
of experience. Consignors of very valuable 
cargo such as wines and spirits frequently 
insure their consignments because of their 
value and the likelihood of breakage. In the 
case of more general freight, insurance is 
restricted to a small percentage of goods 
sent. In one case it has been calculated at 
2% of normal business in the Calcutta region. 
Butthere isan increasing tendency to insure 
goods in addition to booking at Railway Risk 
or when booking at Owner’s Risk. 

Among'the reasons for private insurance 
being taken out on railway freight, the 
following may be mentioned :— 

(i) The value and quality of the consign¬ 
ment may make insurance desirable. 
Buyers may give explicit instructions 
for insuring the goods under the- 
terms of the contract. 

(ii) Insurance companies provide wider 
cover and can be relied on for more 
sympathetic consideration of cases 
of loss or damage than the railways. 
There has been a good deal of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the railways’ inter¬ 
pretation of their obligations in event 
of booking at Railway risk. 

(iii) Insurance companies settle claims 
more speedily and the companies 
are not required to keep their funds 
tied up in unrealised consignments 
while cases are being examined by 
the railways or are under reference 
to a civil court. 

(iv) Claims are commonly rejected by 

the railways on purely technical or 
legalistic grounds. Traders are not 
conversant with these technicalities 
and it is natural for them to take 
private insurance cover to avoid 
the trouble of referring to court or 
the inconvenience of interminable 
arguments. ,, 
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(b> Private insurance is normally effected 
against theft, shortage, total loss and damage. 
The rates of premium depend on the nature 
of the goods consigned, on the past expe¬ 
rience and the region to which they are 
sent. The rate is thus not uniform. 

(c) The Chamber is of the opinion that 
there has been a shift in favour of private 
insurance as compared with booking at 
Railway Risk in the post-war period and 
even since the amendment of the Railway 
Act in 1949. In particular, the Chamber 
has been informed that insurance cover 
is increasingly taken out in recent years 
for goods such as wines and spirits in 
view of the heavy loss ratio and the 
frequency of organised pilferage. 

Q; 3. The proportion of Owners Risk 
traffic covered by private insurance is not 
known but in, some commodities it is 
reckoned to be not inconsiderable. Many 
•of the remarks made in reply to Q: 2 apply 
equally to this question. 


the Section of much of its value,for the 
commercial railway-user. 

The second difficulty is that railway-users 
and the railway find it difficult to arrive at 
a satisfactory understanding of what should 
constitute negligence on 'the part of the- 
railways for the purpose of Section 74-C of 
the Act. Claims officers have a tendency 
to^ repudiate liability even in cases where 
it is established that wagon dOors Or windows 
have been improperly closed, which seem 
to be clear examples of negligence. Ex¬ 
amples have also been put forward where 
in the case of ‘defectively packed con¬ 
signments’, claims have been refused on 
the ground that losses occurred in general 
handling. When cases of this kind are 
repudiated, there is no relief except taking 
legal proceedings. 

Difficulties of these two kinds have des' 
troyed much of the value which these 
Sections might otherwise have had for the 
trading public. It is not therefore felt that 
they can have operated to the disadvant- 


Q: 4, 5 & 6. These questions are clearly 
intended to be answered by Railway Claims 
Officers. So far as the Chamber’s informa¬ 
tion goes, there is no evidence that there 
tias been a marked Increase in payment of 
-compensation claims since 1945, allowing 
for the general increase in the value of 
commodities compared to pre-wart The 
•Chamber would ha 2 ard the guess that the 
railway administrations have a “claims 
.budget", which determines the funds which 
-are available for meeting claims and that it 
is this fund rather than the merits of an 
individual claim or the quantum of traffic 
moving at a given time, which decides 
whether a claim wilt be settled, 

Q: 7.(a) &.(b). The Indian Railways (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1949 extending the liability of the 
Railways to cover cases of ‘negligence’ in 
addition to 'misconduct' in respect of the 
carriage of the defectively packed goods 
and those booked at Owners’ Risk has been 
of little practical utility to the trading com- 
nmnity. What constitutes negligence and 
vmat misconduct is not easy to define, and 
■ claims falling wrttiin this category are sel¬ 
dom settled principally because the onus 
of prc^f lies Statutorily on the claimant. 
Ihe Chamber considers that while this 
part of the Amendment Act was welUinten- 
tioned, it has not in practice helped the 
trade since consignors find it difficult to 
get concrete evidence of negligence on the 
part of the Railway even though they are 
satisfied that negligence has taken place. 

There are two main difficulties which the 
railway-user faces in establishing his right 
-for compensation in case of losses. In the 
first place, he finds it difficult to obtain 
sufficient information from the railways to 
enable him to prove his case. Under the 
amended Section 74-0, the railway admi- 
nistratidn is bound to disclose how the con- 
signment was handled while in railway cus- 

of negligence remains 
the duty of the consignor. The Chamber 
‘[®9U6ntly had occasion to complain 
were not Mfilling their 
■obligations under this Section of the Adt 
-and appeared to be withholding informa¬ 
tion which would prevent the filing of a 
dPiayirtg: its presentation, 
this le rtattipal enough;, it ddes> deprive 


age of the railways. 

Q: 8. The following points have been 
raised in connection with the present sys¬ 
tem of risk rates, which seems to be too 
complicated and to call for considerable 
simplification:— 

(i) For movement of traffic in wagort 
loads the general rule should be t0 
introduce a uniform risk rate for 
commodities oh the same schedule 
so that mixed consignments may be 
booked together in the same wagon, 
e.g.. soda ash, caustic soda, bicar¬ 
bonate of soda, etc, 

(ii) There are arguments in favour of 
two rates being quoted for all corn- 
modities in case of both ‘smalls’ 
and wagon loads, especially because 
the insistence on specific ’’packing 
conditions’’ often results in goods 
being carried at Owners’ Risk only. 

On balance the Chamber is impiressad 
with the advantage to the trading public of 
maintaining both owners’ and railway risk 
rates for all commodities. It is admitted 
that in United States, all articles of mer¬ 
chandise are carried at Railway Risk and 
that this may be an ultimate desideratum 
but in India’s present stage of develops 
ment, railway-users should have the full 
option, 

Q:9. Some disparity due to the freight 
conditions seems to be inevitable but the 
railways would be in a stronger position fo 
comment on the degree of difference 
between OR and RR rates. 

Q: 10,11 and 12. The Chamber consideris 
that the consignor should have the option to 
book his consignments either at Owners'Risk 
drat Railway Risk rates. It might be feasi¬ 
ble to arrange for reductions of the full 
tariff rate on a percentage basis if carriers 
were to be relieved of some responsibility 
or risks but the Chamber doubts whether it 
would be satisfactory from the adminis¬ 
trative point of view of thp railway claims 
departments or beneficial from the side of 
the raHway-user. The existence of two 
clear-cut rates for each commodity seems 
to be most desirable. 
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The Chamber does not recommend the 
withdrawal of Owners’ Risk rates and conse¬ 
quently questions 11 and 12 are not appli¬ 
cable. 

Q: IS. So far as paints and varnishes are 
concerned, ‘paints dangerous and non- 
dangerous” are proyided with both 
Railway Risk and owners’ Risk rates in the 
IRCA Goods Tariff No. 29 of 1954 irrespec¬ 
tive of their flash point. Nor is there any 
mention in the case of dangerous goods such 
as enamels or varnish paints under Divisions 
A and B, of special packing conditions in 
the above tariff. 

The present practice seems to be fair and 
should be continued. 

Q: 14. The conditions laid down for the 
execution of forwarding notes under Section 
72A of the Indian Railways Act. 1890, appear 
to be generally satisfactory. 

It may be convenient to mention at this 
stage that it has been strongly represented 
to the Chamber that statutory provision 
should be made at some point in Chapter VII 
of the Indian Railways Act to the following 
effect: 

“The Forwarding Note executed by the 
person delivering the goods for carriage 
and the Railway Receipt issued by the 
Railway shall be regarded as conclusive 
proof as between the parties claiming com¬ 
pensation from the Railway for the destruc¬ 
tion, deterioration or loss of goods and the 
Railways in regard to (A) quantity and weight 
of goods tendered for carriage, (B) whether 
or not the goods tendered for carriage have 
been defectively packed or are in a defec¬ 
tive condition.’’ 

The Chamber considers that a provision 
on the above lines would be valuable. 

Q; 15 & 16. In commenting on the general 
and special packing conditions laid down in 
the IRCA tariff, the Chamber feels that much 
can be done to improve the standard of 
packing. There is much to be said for a 
procedure whereby commodities are not 
accepted for booking by the railways unless 
the prescribed conditions of packing are 
actually fulfilled. This would benefit both 
the trade and the carriers. For the railways, 
it would make handling easier ; for the trade, 
it would simplify booking procedure and 
eliminate doubtful claims and ease the 
detection of short delivery. 

Apart from these general comments, the 
Chamber has received some specific 
comments on the packing conditions. Firstly, 
it has been represented that the present 
standard packing conditions applicable to 
steel are expensive. Further it has received 
a suggestion from a member for revision of 
the packing conditions for "Tea in Packets’’, 
KPage 308 IRCA Goods Tariff No. 29/1954) 
as follows; 

“Tea in Packets-must be packed in 
aluminium packets or in strong 
paper packets with a damp-proof 
liner or wrapper, or in strong paper 
packets with damp-proof case lining 
contained in metal lined patent 
chests or in strong wooden chests 
bound with hoop iron or wire under 
tension, two or which should be 
placed opposite to the direction of 
the planks.’’ 


It would be observed that the amendments- 
suggested are only in respect of (a) metal- 
lined patent chests and (b) position of hoop- 
irons on the wooden chests. Patent chests 
because of their strong plywood packing 
and metal edging are more pilfer-proof and 
are at present accepted throughout the 
country by all Railways. As regards hoop 
irons, by placing two across the planks, in 
our opinion, greater strength will be afforded 
to the wooden chests as against placing, 
them length-wise as provided in the existing 
rules. 

Q: .17 (a) & (b)- The Chamber considers- 
that important terminal stations like Howrah, 
Shalimar and Sealdah are badly provided 
with storage space and warehousing accom¬ 
modation and that this has an important 
bearing on railway claims. Under the IRCA 
Rules, goods are, in all cases, at Owners’ 
Risk both until they are taken over by the 
railway administration for despatch arid 
immediately after they are made available 
for delivery by the railways at destination 
station to the consignees. Loss by pilferage 
and damage, such as water-damage during 
the rainy season, frequently happen at this 
stage for no other reason than the lack of 
adequate storage. This underlines the 
urgency of providing for the secure storage 
of goods prior to despatch and after delivery 
which will reduce losses and general 
inconvenience. The legal implications of 
losses in the goods yards and sheds are 
taken up separately in the Introduction where 
a modification of the present rules has been 
recommended. 

The Chamber considers that storage 
accommodation is inadequate in most sta¬ 
tions, particularly in Calcutta City itself (ulz^ 
the inadeouate shed at Garden Reach which 
is the South Eastern Railway station adjoin¬ 
ing Calcutta Port). Shalimar too is not 
sufficiently provided with this accommoda¬ 
tion and most of the loading has to be done 
direct from torries/carts to the wagons. The 
Chamber suggests that priority should be 
given to increasing storage accommodation. 

In the experience of Chamber members, 
most of the claims for damages arise out of 
consignments left in the open. It is essential 
that goods should not be loft in the open prior 
to despatch or after discharge from wagons. 
Valuable consignments should always be 
secured in the lock-fast. 

So far as the Railways are concerned, the 
Chamber is not aware of schemes for 
providing warehousing either by private 
business or co-operative bodies. The 
Chamber has experience of the operation 
of warehousing under private administra¬ 
tion on a successful basis in Calcutta Port 
for tea shipments, but it is felt that the provi¬ 
sion of warehousing in stations and goods- 
yards should be a function of the Railway 
Administration and that the provision of this- 
accommodation should receive top priority 
from Railways in the Second Five Year 
Plan. 

Q: 18 (a) & (b). The Chamber is not in 
favour of the continuance of the provision 
whereby Railway responsibility is limited to- 
that of a bailee. From their experience of 
claims cases members of the Chamber feel 
that the Railways use the provision that this 
liability for the goods is that of a bailee or a 
man of ordinary prudence to the advantage 
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of the Railway Administration. The Railways 
being only bailees shift the onus on to the 
claimant firm to prove that the loss was due 
to wilful negligence or misconduct on the 
part of the railways. It provides a loop-hole 
by which Railway Claims Officers decline 
re^onsibility for many real cases of loss 
and damage and a review of the responsibi¬ 
lities is very necessary, 

As the Chamber has previously recom¬ 
mended before the Special Officers examin¬ 
ing claims matters for the Railway Board in 
1952-53, it would be appropriate to extend 
the liability of the Railway Administration 
from that of a bailee under Sections 151 152, 
and 161 of the Indian Contract Act, 1872, to 
that of a common carrier, provided the 
relevant packing conditions are duly fulfilled 
and other booking formalities are complied 
with. It is understood that the procedure on 
British Railways is that the Railways' liability 
is that of a common carrier and insurer of 
goods- 

The Chamber has frequently discussed 
this question of liability with Railway officials 
and has heard the disadvantages associated 
with this increased liability. If the Railways 
cannot accept the responsibility for goods 
of common carriers, then it is felt that the 
exact liability of the Railways for freight 
which they handle could be defined in the 
Railways Act (or other legislation) so as 
to prevent the claims procedure being per¬ 
petually tied to the provisions of the Indian 
Contract Act as at present and to disputes 
on points of law associated with it, requiring 
reference to Court. The Chamber feels that 
it might be impossible to decide on the 
nature and extent of the risk which would 
be assumed by the Railways withouta period 
of experiment on the new basis. 

Q:19. The Chamber has frequently 
expressed its views on this subject and has 
attached in Appendix ‘B’ copy of its letter 
10434 of 2Srd December 1954 to the Rail¬ 
way Board on the subject of 'Running Train’ 
theft. Though the letter concentrates on 
‘running train’ thefts, the remedies which 
it suggests, are relevant to theft and pilferage 
as a whole. 

The Chamber’s recommendations may 
be summarised as follows :— 

(i) For the railway authorities Greater care 
in handling and shunting, rigid supervision 
at the transhipment points, improvement 
in the condition of wagons, provision of an 
armed escort on goods trains ; 

(ii) For State Oovemments : Greater liaison 
between railway and civil police; .and 
greater powers of arrest for tampering with 
wagons; 

{Vn) For the public : greater publicity should 
lae given in areas where pilferage is common 
in order to obtain public help in locating 
offences. 

In addition to these, the Chamber’s 
attention has been drawn to the following 
suggestions: that the railway rules 

should be tightened to allow the railways to 
exercise stricter control over staff who are 
found to be implicated in thefts so that 
deterrent punishments may be inflicted. 

Q:20. This question is intended to be 
answered by the railway Claims Organisa¬ 
tions. It is not possible for the Chamber 


to give any estimate of the additional amount 
of claims that would have to be paid, if rail¬ 
ways were treated as common carriers. 

It has been strongly represented to the 
Chamber that ‘running train thefts’ and the 
rejection of claims on that account have 
grown to great ,proportions and are on 
the increase. It must therefore be assumed 
that the additional liability which would be 
imposed on the railways by accepting the 
role of common carriers and insurers 
would be formidable. 

Q:21. The commercial community is 
much interested in the efficient working 
of the commercial departments oftherail- 
• ways and the claims organisations in parti¬ 
cular and is anxious to co-operate in their 
working. This is so because a large part of 
the freight rate charged for movement of 
goods goes to maintain the* very large estab¬ 
lishments for settlement of claims which 
exist in all the railway administrations. 
There is however evidence of reluctance 
and suspicion on the part of the railways. 
It cannot be said that railway-users in India 
are looked upon by railway officials as good 
customers or are treated as such. Neither 
in the treatment of goods in transit nor in 
settlement of claims is there evidence that 
“the customer is always right.’’ 

Claims are generally settled either by the 
Chief Commercial Manager or by Chief Com¬ 
mercial Superintendent or by Special Claims 
Officers. These Officers are delegated 
powers by the General Manager of the 
Railways concerned to handle claims but 
the authority to delegate such powers has 
been questioned by different High Courts. 
It is, therefore, considered essential that 
these Officers should be empowered under 
the Indian Railways Act as suggested in the 
Introduction to handle claims which would 
remove all doubts as to their authority and 
also result in expeditious disposal of claims. 
Care should be taken to ensure that Officers 
dealing with claims have sufficient legal 
knowledge in order that unnecessary litiga¬ 
tion maybe avoided. 

A difficulty which often arises in the way 
of speedy settlements is the lack of agree¬ 
ment between the Railway Administration 
and the Claimants as to the basis of settle¬ 
ments. It has been found that the basis of 
settlement varies between one Railway 
Administration ahd another and also bet¬ 
ween one State and another. In certain 
cases, assessment is made on the basis of 
market value which appears to be the cor¬ 
rect basis, whereas in some cases, claims 
are adjusted on the basis of the invoice 
value which often involves the claimant in 
financial loss. For the sake of uniformity, it 
is recommended that the basis of settlement 
of claims be clearly and unequivocally laid 
down in an Appendix to the Railways Act, 

There does not seem to be any justifica¬ 
tion for delay in disposing of such claims as 
are supported by a Certificate of Loss or 
Damage from the Station Master at destina¬ 
tion. Whilst the present routine procedure 
itselt necessitates enquiries being made 
from contiguous Railways, it is considered 
that the Railways should endeavour to eli¬ 
minate unnecessary delay and correspon¬ 
dence and introduce suitable machinery 
whereby claims of this nature are disposed 
of with the minimum delay possibly by 
adopting a summary procedure for claims 
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«nd«r Rs. 1,000 or by fixmg target periods 
for each grade of claims and for different 
values. 

At present, it is fio exaggeration to state 
that dawns above Rs. 500 are not settled 
within siji months. Under the Railways Act. 
the time limit for filing a suit is one year and 
two months are added to this for notice 
under Section 80 of the Civil Procedure 
Code, thus giving a total time limit of 
14 months from the date of the Railway 
Receipt within which the suit must be filed. 
Experience shows that, even after notice 
under Section 80 of the C.P.C. has been 
served, little, if any. effort is made by the 
Railways to effect settlement with the result 
that the only course left is to file a suit. It is 
only after the suit is filed that the Railways 
come forward with an offer, of compromise. 
Such a course not only causes inconveni¬ 
ence to the claimant but also considerable 
financial loss because expenses like Court 
Fees, Solicitors’ Fees, etc.,, have to be 
incurred initially in filing a suit 

ft is, therefore, suggested that, if suits are 
fo be ^pt to the minimurfi, the best course 


would be to extend the period of limitation 
to two years by an amendment to Articles 80 
and 31 of the Limitation Act; Alternatively, 
the limit should be extended to 20 months 
by making a Statutory provision to the effect 
that the period of six months under Sec¬ 
tion 77 of the Railways Act should not'be 
taken intoacoount in calculating the limita¬ 
tion. In other words. Section 15 sub-clause 
2 of the Limitation Act may be extended to 
enlarge the period of limitation for a suit 
against the Railway Administration to avoid 
the argument that notice of claim under 
Section 77 is not a notice of suit, but it is 
only a mere preference of a claim, as such 
deduction of time cannot be granted. 

It is also suggested that the Railways Act 
should provide for Railway Surveys as in 
many cases this obligation is not recognised 
by the Railway Administration. When open 
delivery is demanded, several Station autho¬ 
rities, specially in smaller place, ignore the 
Railway Board’s directions in the matter and 
refuse to agree to survey, thereby extract' 
ing a clean discharge of the Railwav Receipt 
for release of cargo. 


APPSNDIX A. 

nfarrsd te in varagravh 4 of the introductwf^ remarks to replies Fart II of the Questionnaire. 

Copy of the letter dated 17th Dec. 1954 from 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce ds Industry, Calcutta to the Secretary Railway Board. 


1 am directed to address you on the sub- 
jActofthie Judgment given in the S.C.C Court 
Seatdah 24-Parganas in the case of Midway 
Merchafits Ltd. us. the Union of India repre¬ 
senting fhe Eastern Railway and another. 
The Chamber would Once again request that 
Section 140 of the Indian Railways Act should 
be amended so that notice served on the 
Chief Commercial Superintendent or other 
ofticers specified by the local railway ad¬ 
ministration might count as valid notice 
under the Act for submission of claims. 


2. In accordance with Section 77 read 
togather with Section 140 of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act. claims against the railways must 
be served on the General Manager of the 
Railway Administration concerned. The pro¬ 
cedure contemplated by the Act came to be 
recognised as inconvenient and unwieldy 
and the railway authorities in 1944 authoris¬ 
ed claimants by Press Notification to give 
niotice of claims to officials of the status of 
Chief Commercial Superindent. This pro¬ 
cedure continued until the case of Union of 
India us. Indumati where judgment was given 
thab a notice not served on the General 
Manager, could not be sustained in. law. As 
a result, several claims were, turned down 
and the matter became a considerable griev¬ 
ance to the commercial community. 


3. After representations had been made 
to the Railway Board by this Chamber and 
several other commercial organisations, 
local railway administrations were this year 
instructed by the Railway Board to Issue 
public notification declaring that in claims ’ 
cases “the plea that notice of a claim had 
not been properly served would not be 
raised by the railways The Eastern Raif- 
way notice to this effect was contained in the 
Chief Commercial Superintendent’s Circular 
Notice No. CC/Index 766/34 of 9lb March 
195^. In this way the Railway Board hoped 
to overcome technical and legal difficulties 
in claims procedure and remove a grievance 
of the commercial community. In making 
this arrangement, however, they refused to 
accede to requests by the Chamber for 
alteration of Section 140 of the Indian Raif- 
ways Act. 

4- In the case of Midway Merchants'ys. 
The Union of India' (S.C.C. Court Suit 
No. 1676/1953) which was heard in May 1954 
the Eastern Railway as the defendant 
adhered to the railways’ undertaking that 
the plea that notice had not been prop’erly 
served under Section 140 would no*? be 
used. But the Judge himself decided; that 
the claim had not been properly sei*yed 
in accordance with the Railways 
even though the defendant had not 
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attempted to argue against it. and gave 
judgment against the claimant suo moto- 
Indeed, the judge, who had previously given 
an Award in favour of the plaintiff reversed 
his decision on this particular ground of 
notice. 

5. The Chamber was grateful for the 
Railway Board’s action early in 1954 of 
recommending a procedure which would 
be more manageable and at the same 
time more equitable to commercial claim¬ 
ants. It considers how that the time has 
now arrived for the Railway Board to recon¬ 
sider its earlier reluctance to amend Section 
140 of the Railways Act. This was expressed 
to the Chamber at the time of the meeting 
between Chamber representatives and 
Mr. S. S. Vasist in Calcutta on 8th January. 
1954, from the minutes of which an extract is 
appended. The Chamber suggests that in 
view of the Midway Merchants' case, the 


present Section 140 ofithe Indian Railways 
Act should be reframed and clarified and 
that any adjustment in Section 77 which 
appears to be necessary may also be made. 
The Chamber understands that this proposal 
has the support of the local railway adminis¬ 
tration. It is thought that the reframed 
section might read : 

‘‘ Any notice or other document requir¬ 
ed or authorised by this Act to be 
served on a railway administration 
may be served in the case of a railway 
administered by the Government on 
the Manager or an officer duly 
authorised by him and in the case of 
a railway administered by a railway 
company on the agent of the railway 
company etc. etc.” 


Extract from a Note tm a meeting between repreeentativea of the Bengal Chamber tf 
Commerce and Indmtry and Mr. S. 8. Vaeiet, Member (Transportation) Railway Board heUt 
on Sth January 1954. 


RAILWAY CLAIMS. 
Difficulties in Claims Procedure 


Mr. Vasist advised that though the average 
time for the settlement of claims had been 
reduced from over 90 days to about 71 days 
in the last few months, it was a fact that the 
settlement of some claims was inordinately 
delayed. A number of such cases referred 
to pre-partition days and the delay was 
primarily due to the necessary documents 
or information not having been received 
from the Pakistan Railways. The question 
would be taken up with the Pakistan Railways 
at the next meeting of the standing com¬ 
mittee which was expected to be held 
sometime in April next. A special investi¬ 
gation had already been made by a retired 
Director of the Railway Board to expedite 
settlement of claims and reduce com¬ 
pensation claims, and the recommendations 
of this officer would be implemented. How¬ 
ever, with a view to investigating the local 
causes of delays, a sub-committee of the 
Zonal Committee of the Eastern Railway has 
been formed. This committee will include 
two representatives of the trade. In addi¬ 
tion to investigating in detail the causes 
which result in abnormal delays in the settle¬ 
ment of claims, this sub-committee will make 
recommendations as to how such delays can 
be avoided. 

The Member further stated that General 
Managers had already been instructed to 
notify the designation of other officers on 
whom also the notices of claims could be 
served, and if a notice had been served on 


any of these officers, Railways should not put 
up a defence plea that the notice was not 
served on the General Manager. Asked by 
Mr. Pakes whether he was prepared to 
amend Section 140 of the Railways Act, he 
said it was not necessary to do so but the 
Railway Board, however, would take further 
action to ensure that the trading community 
did not have any difficulty in this matter. 

Representatives of insurance interests 
connected with the Chamber pointed out 
certain anomalies which had already been 
brought out in their .memorandum on the 
subject of claims. The first point related to^ 
power of attorney which was an expensive 
requirement made on claimants by railway 
administrations in some cases recently. Mr. 
Vasist said that this was a method for check¬ 
ing the actions of claims agencies. To safe¬ 
guard both the railway authorities and 
genuine claimants, it was necessary in case 
of doubt to stipulate that a power of attorney 
should be filed. Several alternatives were 
considered but were rejected as unsatisfac¬ 
tory and the only assurance which Mr. 
Vasist could give was that cases were 
considered on their merits and power of 
attorney would not be called for where it 
was patently unnecessary. 

The second point related to letters of sub¬ 
rogation, the Transportation Member said 
that a specific case of this which occurred 
in the Western Railway zone was currently 
being investigated by the Railway Board. 


APPENDIX B 


to the reply to Q : 19. 


Letter No. 10431 dated 23rd December 1954 from the Secretary, The Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce <b Industry, to the Secretary, Railway Board, New Delhi, and copy endorsed to the 


Oeneral Manager, Eastern Railway. 

I am directed to address you on the sub¬ 
ject of running train thefts, a subject which 
has engaged the attention of railway autho¬ 
rities and of the Chamber during the past 

67 
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few years. In 1952 in a memorandum 
prepared on the subject of legal work of the 
railway, the Chamber pointed out that one of 
the reasons behind the large number off 
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^fejms cases taken to court vi'as the heavy 
mcidencGof "running train” thefts which 
railways alleged to have taken place. In 
your reply of l5th May 1958 on this subject 
you stated that railway administrations had 
been instructed to pass over to claimants 
whatever information was available in coses 
of running train theft and also the final 
decisions reached. At its meeting with the 
Member (Transportation), Railway Board on 
oth January 1954, the Chamber again 
rdise'd this subject and received the 
assurance that the Eastern Railway was 
doing its best by intensified watch and 
ward checks to prevent losses sustained in 
this' way. Mr. Vasist asked that, if any 
oefmite information about the cause of 
fherls was received, it should be report¬ 
ed "'to the railway administrations con- 
<si4iifned. 

2. Despite the fact that this problem has 
been prominently before the Railway Board 
And- the local railways for some time, 
reports from^ , members indicate that 
‘‘running train” thefts continue to be very 
frequent and the situation shows little sign 
of improvement. As suggested by tvlr. 
Vasist the Chamber wishes to pass on to 
you some of the findings reached as a 
result of a recent survey which it carried 
out. 

8. The subject of running train thefts 
affects the commercial community in two 
ways. On the one hand it is natural that the 
consignor of goods by train should be anxi¬ 
ous to make physical delivery of his goods 
at destination to the satisfaction of the 
consignee. It istherefore of vital importance 
for him that the goods should travel unmo¬ 
lested and undamaged. On the other hand, 
traders are all anxious to ensure that they 
need not resort to the complicated claims 
procedure for losses sustained on the 
railway. The procedure for making claims 
is burdensome and becomes all the more 
troublesome When it is necessary to refer 
the matter to court. Railways make frequent 
use of the pretext that loss is caused by: 
‘\rUnning train” theft thereby denying any 
liability for the. loss. This is a most un¬ 
satisfactory device which only leads to 
greater litigation. 

4. It has been e>mlained by the railway 
authorities to the Chamber that the term 
‘‘running train ” has a special meaning on 
the railways and denotes a train proceeding 
from one block station to another under 
" line clear.” A runningtrain theft therefore, 
is a ttieft on a train proceeding from one 
block station to another in this way whether 
Ibe train is in, motion or stationery during 
that period. The Chamber has also been 
informed, by the railways that running train 
thefts of one variety or another are in every¬ 
day occurrence in spite of railway authori¬ 
ties doing their utmost to prevent the evil. 
The statement is very disappointing since 
the Chamber knows that special efforts 
have been made by the Railway Board 
during the past three years to eliminate such 
losses. 

5. From a study which it has made during 
the last few months, the Chamber would put 
forward four suggestions to which some 
attention might be paid: 

, (1) Greater liaison between the various security 
Jorces: Running train thefts occur mainly 


outside the limits of station yards. The 
watch and ward arrangements adopted 'by 
the railways are confined in the main to 
station yards only and therefore the preven¬ 
tion of running train thefts rests in a large 
measure with the civil police or with the- 
railway police travelling with the trains For 
one reason or another, however, it is not 
often possible to detect a running train 
theft at the time of occurrence. It is there¬ 
fore of utmost importance that the follow- 
up of such thefts is rigorously carried out if 
recurrence is to be prevented in the sartie 
area. For this purpose there is a need fbr 
greater liaison between the railway and the 
civil police to arrange joint surveys and 
picketing of likely areas. It is also felt that 
greater use should be made of police guard 
travelling on trains passing through locali¬ 
ties where there have been frequent 
reported thefts. 

■ ('SJ Greater publicity should be given to 
. this whole subject- The tendency of certain 
■ railway authorities to withhold details oF 
running traiii thefts which have occurred 
or which have been suspected, is a 
dangerous one and, unless the public are 
encouraged to help the railway authorities 
in tracing those occurrences, little improve¬ 
ment can be expected. It is known for 
example, that in the built-up areas on the 
route between Burdwan and Calcutta 
there has been a large incidence of cases 
of pilferage particularly pilferage from open 
wagons in which the assistance of local 
authorities might be enlisted. Unless the 
railway authority in such cases takes the 
local authority and the general public Into 
co-operation there can be little ho^je 
of ultimate improvement. 

(3J The condition of rolling stock is another 
factor, though it may not be so importarit 
from the point of view of losses. Thefts 
from wagons in a bad state of repair of 
course still take place but they are not 
unexpected. The disturbing fact about 
running train thefts is that despite the 
increased introduction of now and recondi¬ 
tioned wagons.into service during the past 
few years, the number of running train 
thefts does not show any sign of decrease. 
Even with the increase in the number of, 
new wagons available in the future, no great 
improvement can be expected. For this 
reason and for the reason that goods will 
continue to move in future in open wagons 
where the opportunity for pilferage of this 
kind is greater, the prime need is for 
improvement in the security services and 
greater vigilance on the part of railway staff 
and the travelling public. The Chamber is 
convinced that too much reliance cannot be 
placed on improvements of rolling stock to 
remedy these thefts. 

(4) An analysis of the freight frorh which 
most pilfering is done, e.g., cases of expen¬ 
sive spirits and medicines, indicates that the 
gangs which operate running train thefts are 
working on inside information. The Cham¬ 
ber feels that in many cases this informa*-* 
tion must come from subordinate railway 
officials who are in possession of informa¬ 
tion regarding the loading of particularly 
valuable freight and the wagons where th^y 
are located. The Chamber knows that this 
point is already engaging the at,tentiQn of 
the railwa.ys. 
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6, On the other aspect of this problem, 
•the question of claims, the Chamber has 
noticed the natural tendency on the part of 
railway authorities to exaggerate the extent 
of running train thefts and to claim that 
pilferage which from other evidence could 
not have been a running train theft must be 
regarded as such. It has been reported to 
the Chamber that companies have inspected 
wagons from which running train thefts are 
supposed to have taken place and have 
found that the manner and location where 
the wagons have been breached, renders 
it physically impossible for a "running train” 
theft to have taken place. In other instances, 
entry into the wagon could not have been 
made whilst the train was only temporarily 
halted and evidence suggested that the loss 
must certainly have taken place in a station 
yard. Obviously the whole question is open 
to very much dubiety and a reasonable 
settlement can only be reached if both 
parties will exchange full information on the 
matter. 

7, When the Chamber raised this matter 
with the railways in the past, the Railway 
Board was good enough to state that in 
cases of running train thefts "whatever in¬ 
formation is available should be furnished 
immediately to claimants who should be 
advised of the final conclusions reached 
after investigation and given all relevant 
information.” The Chamber is satisfied with 
this assurance from the Railway Board 
which it feels is a reasonable and accept¬ 
able procedure from the point of view of 
claimant firms and allows claimants in doubt 
to make the necessary investigations to 
confirm the railways contentions. In 
practice, however, the procedure is not 
generally followed and railway authorities 
do not pass over details of running train 
thefts and the grounds on which their con¬ 
clusions are reached so that companies 
have no way of judging their correct position. 
The Chamber would therefore be obliged if 
instructions could be issued to railway 
authorities reminding them of their obli¬ 
gations in this matter and confirming that, 
full information should be passed on so as 
to prevent unnecessary references of 
claims cases to the courts- 

8, The Chamber hopes that these obser¬ 
vations, which have been made as a result 
of a detailed enquiry carried out, may be of 
some assistance to the Railway Board and 
particularly to the new security branch of 
the Railway Board whose function, it is 
understood, extends to the prevention of 
thefts of goods from railway premises and 
trains. The Chamber looks forward to 
improvements with the establishment of 
this new branch of the Board with its impor¬ 
tant task of co-ordinating scheme to prevent 
theft of freight which has become such a 
regrettable feature of the service given by 
Indian Railways. 


Letter No. 382f-TCID dated 20th February 
1955 from the Assistant Director, Traffic, Rail¬ 
way Board, to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. 

With reference to your letter No. 10434 
dated the 2Srd December 1954. I am 
directed to state that the Railway Board 
fully appreciate and also share the anxiety 
of your Chamber for the elimination of 
running train thefts on the Railways. There 
is no complacency in regard to this matter 
even though there is, in fact, a noticeable 
reduction in the incidence of such thefts. 

2. The Railway Board are thankful to you 
for the ; several suggestions that you have 
made. 

3. As has already been pointed out, the 
problem of running train theft has been 
prominently before the Railway Board and 
the Railway Administrations for some time 
past, who are taking all possible measures 
for the prevention of such thefts. 

The Railway Security forces are being 
reorganised under the control of senior 
officers with considerable police experi¬ 
ence. 

The matter was also subjected to a 
detailed examination by the Director Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau, Ministry of Home Affairs and 
most of the recommendations in respect of 
Railway working have been accepted and 
the Railways instructed to act upon them. 

4. It will, however, be appreciated that 
the prevention of crime is essentially a law 
and order problem. 

The State Governments are being request¬ 
ed to pursue the matter with vigour and 
periodical meetings are already being held 
between the State Police, Government 
Railway Police, Watch and Ward and Rail¬ 
way Officers at different levels, in order 
to maintain close liaison between the 
different Departments, 

5. As for paragraph 7 of your letter, the 
General Manager, Eastern Railway will 
take suitable action on receipt of intimation 
in respect of specific cases. To enable him 
to pursue the matter expeditiously therefore 
he may please be furnished with specific 
cases where the Railway Administration 
have failed to give details of running train, 
thefts and the grounds on which their con¬ 
clusions have been reached. 

6. In the end 1 would repeat that the 
question of prevention of running train and 
other thefts is receiving the constant atten¬ 
tion of the Railway Board and the Railway 
Administrations, who will continue and 
intensify their endeavour to eliminate the 
incidence of such thefts as far as possible. 
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ANDHRA 


TKc C^unfup Oistpict Lime Ppult Groweps and Exporteps Association, 

Morpispef, Tenali. 


GEN 

We beg leave to present the following 
fnemorendum in answer to the question* 
naire issued by the Railway Freight Structure 
Enquiry Committee on behalf of the Guntur 
District Lime Fruit Growers and Exporters 
Association, Morrispeta P.O., Tenali, Andhra 
State, for your sympathetic consideration 
and favourable recommendation, 

1. The Guntur District Lime Fruit Growers 
and Exporters Association consists of ryots 
who actually grow the lime fruit, and the 
growers themselves have fornied into an 
association for the purpose of exporting 
the produce lime fruit to other neighbouring 
and distant states in need of tt>e said com* 
modify, for no one else would take the 
responsibility and risk involved in purchas¬ 
ing lime fruit from the grower (ryot) and 
export the same to other states as lime fruit 
is liable to quick deterioration and thus 
result in total loss. 

2. In the Indian Union, Andhra State is 
the only State where lime fruit is grown 
extensively where fruit is grown in such 
large quantities, while meeting local needs 
is able to export the same to outside the 
state. 

3. About 10,000 acres of rich land in 
Andhra are lime growing gardens and the 
annual produce of lime fruit is about 5 
lakhs of imperial maunds of fruit. Out of 
the annual production of 5 lakhs about 2 
lakhs of maunds are consumed internally and 
the remaining three lakhs maunds have to be 
and is exported to outside Andhra State 
'namely, Bengal, Delhi, Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. Most of the 
lime fruit is exported to Calcutta and West 
'Bengal is the largest consumer. In West 
Bengal lime ff'uit is used as a substitute for 
‘tamarind’ in the south from the highest to 
the lowest and is an article of food in daily 
use. 

4. West Bengal, Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh also produce lime fruits but the 
production capacity of these states is so 
low, that they have to depend on exports 
from Andhra State for supplying the deficit 
in their needs. 

5. It may be stated without any fear of 
contradiction that Andhra State is,the largest 
.exporter of lime fruits (sour) to oth0r States 
and Tenali, Nidubrole, Tsundui^. etc., in 
Guntur District; Palakoi, Nidadavole. etc., 
in West Godavari District; Venkatagiri 
iNaidupet, Kovur, etc., in Nellore District; 
Kodur. Rajampet, etc., in Cuddapah District; 
,Be 2 wada. Gudivada, etc., in Krishna Dist- 
irict; are some of the largest exporting 
centres of lime fruit in Andhra State. 


R A L. 

6. It is stated in the Coaching Tariff No- 
16 which came into force on 1-2-1958 (issued 
by the Indian Railway Conference Associa¬ 
tion) in Chapter VII, Rule 157 List of ArMeiet 
charged at half parceU rate. 'Vegetables’ 
whether fresh or dry (page 167) Note :-The 
term ‘vegetables’ includes sour limes, 
lemons and tomatoes and in Chapter VII 
Rule 158 (of the same hook) Idet ^ Aflidu 
charged at quarter parcela rate at page 168 V fruita 
fresh. Note ;-The rates for fresh fruits are 
applicable to Bananas, Green-mangoes, 
papayas and Jackfruits. 

Prior to 1948 before the revision of the 
freight structure in 1948, there was no two 
separate Classes as Fruits (Fresh) Vege¬ 
tables (fresh or dry) and both were treated 
as same and half parcels rates were charg¬ 
ed for fruits and vegetables alike. 

7. The Rates Revision Committee in 1948 
revised the then classification of fruit and 
vegetable in one category and a separate 
category for fruit fresh was created and 1/4 
parcel rate was fixed in coaching tariff and 
thus the rates for fruit were reduced from 
the usual half parcel rates to qurter parceil 
rates, as fruits are of perishable nature, and 
have to travel over distances of and above 
1,000 miles and as they are exported to out¬ 
side States for consumption as pointed out 
above in para 3. and there was no corres- 

E onding reduction for vegetables as vegeta- 
les like Cabbage, etc., are mostly consum¬ 
ed locally and they were neither exported to¬ 
other State nor is there any deficit of vege¬ 
tables in the states. 

8. The memorialists request permission 
to place before you that the classification of 
lime fruit sour as vegetables instead of 
classifying them as fruit fresh and placing 
them under the category of fruit fresh is 
wrong and works great hardship on the 
producer who is also the exporter. 

9. The memorialists beg to submit 

(a) that lime fruit can in no sense of 
the term be classified as a ‘vegetable.’ Vege¬ 
tables mean any kind of plant of which the 
leaves, stalks, seeds or roots are used for 
food (e.g.,) Potatoes, Carrots, Cabbages, 
egg plants, peas, and the life of a vegetable 
plant will not be more than one year and 
the vegetable plant begins to yield from 
the 3rd month to the 6th month. 

(b) that in the case of fruit trees 
such as mango, oranges, limes, sapota, 
Anjoora, Batabia, etc., the trees begin to 
yield only after the 7th or 8th year at the 
earliest (after plantation) and the average 
.life of the fruit 'tree ranges between 25 to 
30 years. 
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10. When lime trees begin to yield like 
any other fruit tree only after the 7th or 8th 
year to classify lime fruit for purpose of Rail¬ 
way freight as vegetables and charge half 
parcel rates when mango (green) is classifi¬ 
ed as fruit, is to say the least unreasonable, 
unjust and inequitable,and is hitting very hard 
the producers and exporters of lime fruit in 
Andhra State who spent a good deal of 
their money, time and labour for 7 or 8 
years to see that the lime trees in the 
gardens are properly nurtured, and are 
grown expecting a return for the money and 
labour spent only after 10 years. 

11. The memorialists beg to state lime 
fruit (sour lime) is a perishable and the agri- 
cultural departments of all States and even 
the agricultural department of the Central 
Government have recognised lime fruit 
as a fruit, but the Railway department 
was not pleased to classify lime fruit (sour) 
as a fruit and classify it as such for purposes 
of tariff. 

12. We beg to further submit that limes 
though sour have not been used and are 
not used as a vegetable for purposes of 
curry by any one in any state, only the 
juice of lime is extensively used by one and 
all and the fact that the juice alone is used 
is an index to show that lime is a fruit and 
not a vegetable. The taste of the fruit 
whether sour or sweet can never be adopt¬ 
ed as the criterion for classifying ‘lime 
fruit’ under the denomination of vege¬ 
tables. For that matter green mangoes 
which is classified as fruit fresh in the 
coaching tariff is used for pickles and it pre¬ 
serves for one year if not more. 

18. We therefore venture to submit that 
the sweetness or the sourness of the fruit is 
not the test by which a particular product is 
to be classified as fruit or vegetable but the 
preservative and standing nature, and the 
purpose for which it is out in daily life, and 
other factors. It may not be out of place to 
bring to your notice that the maximum 
period during which the lime fruit can be 
preserved is ten days and no more, 

14. In addition to the above we beg to 
state that on account of the inordinate delay 
in the carriage of lime even by passenger 
train from Tenali to Calcutta (the period of 
transit which is now 10 days or one week at 
the minimum) the lime fruit loaded at Tenali 
for export to Calcutta are reaching the place 
of destination in a putrified and much 
damaged condition, major portion of which 
are fit only to be thrown out as unfit for con¬ 
sumption and we the producers, and 
exporters are incurring any amount of loss- 
and are sometimes out of pocket of the 
amount of freight also which is prepaid. 

15. It may not be out of place to mention 
that out of the 5 lakhs of maunefs produced 
in Andhra State, after deducting the quantity 
of lime fruit used for local consumption the 
balance of 3 lakh maunds of lime fruits goes 
out of the state and travels over a distance 
of more than a thousand miles for sale at 
the other end. We submit about 1/3 of the 
sale price of lime fruit at the place of desti¬ 
nation in Bengal, Delhi or Bombay covers 
the railway freight paid for carriage from 
Andhra State to the States of Bengal, Delhi 
or Bombay and the consumer is compelled 
to pay about 1/3 of the value towards rail¬ 
way freight alone. 


16. Therefore to the Qs; 9 and 10 of 
the questionnaire issued by the Railway 
Freight Structure Enquiry Committee we 
suggest that limes sour may be removed 
from the list of ‘Vegetables’ as it is at present 
classified in the coaching tariff and put 
under the category of ‘Fruit fresh’ taking 
into consideration the submissions and re¬ 
presentations made in paras 8 to 15 supra 
thus enabling us the growers and exporters 
of the lime fruit to pay quarter parcel 
rates and not half parcel rates as is done at 
present. 

PART l-A. 

Q: 16. With reference to question No, 16 
of the questionnaire we have to state that in 
Appendix G, Goods Tariff No. 29, General 
Rules which came into force from 1—6—’54 
the minimum weight for a wagon load of 
fruits was fixed at 270, 220 and 150 maunds 
for B.G.W., M.G.W., and N.G.W., and the 
minimum loads of vegetables (classed as 
otherwise not classified) are the same. 

As submitted above limes (sour) are classi¬ 
fied as vegetables not otherwise classified 
and therefore the minimum wagon weight 
loads come to 270, 220 and 150 maunds as 
the wagons are B.G.W., M.G.W., or N.G.W. 
In this connection we wish to bring to your 
notice lime fruit being perishable and liable 
to damage on account of the least pressure 
exerted, and as they are sent from the 
several places of production in the Andhra 
State to places in West Bengal. Bombay, 
Delhi and other places which are at a dis¬ 
tance of over and above 1,000 miles, the 
limes are sent carefully packed in baskets 
and put on the floor of the wagon when so 
placed on the floor of the wagon B.G.W., 
the maximurti weight loaded will be between 
120 to 150 maunds and another row of 
baskets cannot be placed , over the rows 
placed on the floor for the reason that the 
weight, and the consequent pressure exert¬ 
ed by the baskets placed in the second row 
on the rows placed under announces to the 
deterioration and putrefactions of the lime 
fruits in the lower row of baskets. To avoid 
such unpleasant contingency namely the 
deterioration and consequent total loss, we 
the producers and exporters of the lime 
fruits have been loading in the B.G. wagon 
lime fruit baskets weighing between 120 
maunds and 150 maunds only and have 
been paying for the minimum weight of the 
wagon 270 maunds thus paying for over 120 
maunds and nriore even on some occasions. 
As there are no tier arrangements in the 
wagons (B.G.W., M.G.W., or N.G.W.) now put 
on rails, it is not possible to load the lime 
fruit baskets except on the floor and only in 
one row for if the baskets are put one above 
the other there is always the certainty of the 
fruit in the lower baskets become damaged 
and useless for consumption. Hence we 
submit that in the present state of wagons 
the minimum load has to be reduced rather 
than increased. 

We beg to bring fo your notice that we 
were paying only for 120 maunds on the 
basis of telescopic wagon weight scale 
prior to 1948 before the revision of freight 
structure and nowon account of the hxture 
of minimum wagon load for B.G., M.G., and 
N.G. We, the exporters, are out of pocket 
by way of payment of excess freight for 
goods not loaded in the wagon. Further we 
wish to submit that the wagons either 
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B.G.W., M.G.W., or N.G.W., now on the rails 
are closed, covered wagons with no ventila¬ 
tors. and hence the lime fruits loaded in 
these wagons even in single rows cm the 
floor of the wagon itself are liable to get 
spoiled and damaged due to want of free flow 
or air and due to the heat of the floor of the 
iron wagon and much more to if a second 
row of baskets is placed on the first row. 


Therefore, we beg to submit that for the 
more convenient and better export of lime 
fruit it is necessary and just that the mini¬ 
mum weight of wagbn-s carrywlf lime fruit 
and such other fruits liable to damage and 
decay should be brought down to 150 
maunds and the wagons provided, with ven¬ 
tilators for ingress and egress of air should 
be put on rails. 


Copy of letter No. 103H55, dated 17th Decend)er, 1955 from the Ountur DU Time Fruit Growers dr 
Exporters Association, Morrispet, Tenali (Andhra) to The Secretary, B.F.8.E.C., Calcutta» 


Sir, 

Ret Ouf reply to the Questionnaire dated 12—U—^65. 

Ref'. Your office acknowledgment letter No. RFSEC/QR/CH/ASSO. dated 26—11—66 


In continuation of our reply to the Questionnaire of the R. F. S. E. C., we are herewith sending the 
copies of the replies received from the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Queen Victoria Road, New 
Delhi and the Agricultoral Departments of Andhra and Madras as an evidence that Lime is a frait as 
stated in para 11 of the Memorandum of this Association dated 12—11—66 in reply to the Questionnaire. 

We request you to add them as Annexure I, II and III and acknowledge the receipt of the same. 

Thanking you. 


Yours faithfully, 

tSd.) — 


Secretary, 
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ANNEXURE I 

INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGIiCULTURAL RESiANCH. QUEENS ViaORIAl ROAD, NEW DELHI. 

ilo. P. 30(4)/58--A-11 Dated, the 2nd December 195 5 


From 

The Under Secretary^ 


To 

Shri D, Venkatrao, 

Vice-President, 

The Guntur Dt. Lime Fruit Growers A 
Exporters Association, Morrispet, 
Tenali (Andhra). 


Suib t Lime Fruit — Classification as Fruit or Vegetable by the Agricultural Dept. — 
information — requested 


D/Sir, 

With reference to your letter Ko. 1022/65 dated the 16th Nev. 1965, I am directed to say that the 
lime fruit may be classified as fruit. 

Tmefcopy. Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) -(Sd.)-, 

Secretary, for Vnder Secretary. 

The Guntur Dt. Lime Fruit Growers * 

Exporters Assn., Morrispet, Tenali. 


ANNEXURE II 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTHENT. 


From 

Sri P. P. I. Vaidyanadhan, I. C. S., 
Bar-at-law, Director of 
Agriculture, Chepauk, Madras. 


L. Dis. Y. 1600/65, dated 10—12—56. 

s' 


To 

The Vice-President, 

The Guntur District Lime 
Fruit Growers & Exporters 
Assn., Morrispet, Tenali 
(Guntur Dist.) 


Sub: Lime Fruit — classification as ' fruit ’ 
Ref: Your letter 1022/56 dated 16—11—56. 


Limes are grouped under Citrus fruits and hence are only fruits and not vegetables. Agmark 
specifications have also been fixed for lime as a fruit and acreage data under citrus fruits as published in 
the ‘Season & Crop Reports' also include limes. 

By Order. 

True copy. 

(Sd.) -. 

Secretary. 

The Guntur Dt. Lime Fruit Growers and 
Exporters Assn., Morrispet, Tenali. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.)- 

Gazetted Aaaistant. 
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ANNEXURE Ill 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 


From 

Sri 1. J. Naidu, L A. S., 

Director of Agricoltare & 
Fisfaeriet. Andhra, 

P. B. No. 5252, Madras-2. 


To 

The Vice-President, 

Gnntur Dist. Lime Fruit Growers & 
Exporters Assn.. Morrispet, 
Tenali (Andhra). 


L. Dis. Marketing 3-1448/55 dated 1—12—55. 


Sub ■ Lime Fruit Classification as fruit or vegetable by the Agricultural Dept, 
information — requested. 

Ref: Your letter No. 1022/55 dated 15—11—55. 


Lime is considered as a fruit. 


BHOPAL 

TIi€ Bliopal Suqap'Industries Ltd., 



GENERAL 


For the planned development of Industries - 
it is of vital ^importance for the Railway to 
• consider the following two things; 

(i) Increase the supply of wagons to 
cope with increased traffic. 

(ii) Leave the transport of bulky articles 
like Iron & steel, coal, salt, petrol, 
manures etc. to sea and river trans¬ 
port wherever possible. Similarly' 
short-distance transport should be 
left to the Road transport. 

The Railways will thus be able to release 
wagons for other traffic which badly suffers 
at times. We are afraid, the development 
of Railway facilities may not keep pace with 
development of industries and agriculture 
and so it is necessary to re-allocate the 
traffic as suggested above. 

In order to assess correctly the freight 
rate structure for transport of goods it is 
necessary to qiiicken the turnover of 
wagons. For the present, our experience 
is that, for some reason or the other, turn¬ 
over of wagons is not quick as desirable. 
This results in lessening of Railway Income 
«nd consequent tendency to take the line of 


-.-Toast resistance and increase Railway freight 
instead of setting right the draw backs of the 
Railway Administration. 

With regard to Q: 2 (a) & (b), we 
regret to say that the Railways do not 
consider the legitimate needs of the indus¬ 
tries as regards reduction in freight of raw 
materials.; For instance this industry is 
starved for want of cane although cane is 
found in abundance in the adjoining 
Province of Madhya Bharat. This cane 
is to be brought by railway transport. 

. We have made out a case for 

reduction in the Railway freight for 

our raw material but without result so 
far. 

Regarding freight on liquid commodities 
moving in Tank Wagons it would be a prohi¬ 
bitive charge if Railway freight on haulage of 
empty tank wagons is added to the freight for 
transport of loaded tank wagons. Liquid 
commodities are differently priced; some 
higher and some at lower price. The con¬ 
sumer will have to bear a disproportionately 
heavy charge where the price .of the 
commodity is not much.: 
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PART l-A. 


Q: 23. In our opinion itvt'ould be advant¬ 
ageous to have a freight pool with regard to 
certain bulky commodities like coal, iron 
and steel, petrol, cement, chemical manures 
and salt etc. In this case it would be neces¬ 
sary to exclude from the benefit of the 
freight pool such traffic moving over a mini¬ 
mum distance. 

Q; 26. With the development of the 
countr'y and its industries there will be com¬ 
modities produced for export. Unless the 
railways adjust their freight policy to reduce 
the cost of such goods from outside it will 
be difficult to face competition from the 
world trade and the freight rates will have to 
be cut down with increasing volume of 
traffic carried by the railways. This will give 
a direct encouragement to the development 
of the country and its industries. 

Q: 27. Lastyearthis factory had made 
representation for giving special short 
distance rates for its raw material viz., 
sugarcane to be hauled from Madhya 
Bharat Stations. The movement of this raw 
material would be regular and bulky if this 
special rate is given. Last year this was not 
permitted and this year we have made out a 
full case again but so far no final decision 
has been reached and intimated to us. 

Q: 30. Fixing of station-to-station rates 
leads to favourable treatment to certain 
items and is not desirable from the point of 
view of treating everybody alike. However, 
if any exception is to be made it should be 
on the basis of sound ground such as bene¬ 
fit accruing to a large number of consumers, 

Q: 31. It has been suggested above that 
in the case of certain industrial products 
which have a market in foreign countries 
and in respect of certain industrial products 
which face competition from outside, it will 
be necessary for the railways to waive 


consideration of economics with a view 
to foster the growth of the industries. 

Q; 34. The suggestion made for develop¬ 
ing certain under-developed areas by adopt¬ 
ing inflated charges is worth dOhsidering 
since ultimately this will rosuft Jn the good, 
of undeveloped areas. 

Q: 87. The development of village and 
cottage industries has secured an important 
place in the economics of the country and 
it would be in the fitness of, things to assist 
these industries by lowering down the 
freight structure in such a way that it will 
materially help them in facing competition 
as such goods can be produced at a higher 
cost only in comparison with well organised 
industries. Development of such village and 
cottage industries will help remove unemp¬ 
loyment or under-employment and all that 
the Rlys, can do to help them will be 
w.elcome. 

Q: 45. Rly. freight forms a big item in the 
cultivation of sugarcane by the factory. The' 
chemical manures, oilcake, diesel oil and 
other stores required for the farms are 
transported by the Rly. The cost of produc¬ 
tion of such raw material is directly depend¬ 
ant on the cost of the Railway freight on. 
these bulky items. It is desirable that the 
Rly. freight on such bulky items of transport 
is suitably reduced so as to give encourage¬ 
ment to the industries, 

Q:47. In the matter of disposal of farm: 
produce the institution of co-operative socie¬ 
ties will be very helpful. These bodies would 
be in a position to store the materials and 
dispose of the same in favourable markets. 
They wiH also be in a position to arrange 
with the Rlys. in an efficient manner for the 
transport of the merchandise stored by 
them at appropriate times when market is 
favourable. The work of construction of 
warehouses should be left to these co-^ 
operative bodies. 


BtHAR 

tixlian Coat MepcKants’ Associahon, 
Jfiarta (Montfium). 


GENERAL 


The Association deems it inappropriate 
to treat each question separately. So the 
Association would like to place before your 
'Committee its views and suggestions regard¬ 
ing the followfng intriguing problems which 
vitally affect the coal trade and are cognate 
to the question of any increase of freight on 
coal: 


1- The overall situation <4 the eountry unfavour 
able to increase of freight on coo/.—Coal as an 
essential raw material and a major fuel in 
India automatically plays a vital role in the 
economic structure of the country. The 
cheaper the price of coal to the consumers, 
the lesser the costs of production, the greater 
the demand for goods, the better the econo- 
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mic condition of the people. This is too well 
known a chain reaction of economic forces- 
a well-tried and thoroughly tested practical 
maxim. To neglect it for a pretty longtime 
is to invite unnecessary troubles and 
unmerited hardship. 

The freight rate of coal had already been 
increased in 1952. Recently the price of 
coal/coke has been statutorily increased. 
The burden on the consumers, big and 
small has already reached the optimum. A 
further increase in the price of coal by ein- 
hancing the Railway Freight is therefore 
inadvisable. 

Moreover one should bear in mind that 
India is launching very soon the gigantic 2nd 
Five Year Plan, with staggering targets. An 
unbalance, however slight in the economic 
situation, might prove a great hindrance to 
the difficult uphill journey to industrial pro¬ 
gress. 

It is therefore inexpedient to increase 
Railway Freight at present. 

2. Shortage, of coallcoke in wagon en route ,—^The 
frequent shortages of coal/coke in wagon 
en route worsens the situation. To receive 
less quantity of coal/coke than what the con¬ 
sumers pay for, in price and freight and to 
other charges, is tantamount to an increase 
in the overall costs of coal to consumers. 

In season and out of season a baffling 
situation has to be faced when reweighing 
the coal at destination, the consumers find, 
to their utter surprise and despair, that the 
actual weight is appreciably shorter than the 
invoiced weight, 

Camplaints are invalidated by a stereotyped 
formula-like reply from the Railways to the 
effect "that the wagon in question was 
correctly weighed on an automatic machine 
which is kept in perfect order by periodical 
test, that the load of the wagon was not 
interfered with in transit, that there was no 
delay in transit and that the contents were 
delivered under clear receipt.” 

This reply, though legally flawless never 
solves the problem. Whether shortage is a 
false or true alarm can be easily ascertained 
by the Railways, bykeepingan arrangement 
for reweighmentat destination. This is how¬ 
ever not provided in all stations. Nor do the 
Railways accede to the consumer’s request 
to get the coal reweighed on private scales 
in the presence of the Station Master or any 
Railway staff. Reweighment at destination 
of coal/coke booked at owner’s risk is never 
allowed. In the cases of lime, sand etc. 
even when booked at owner’s risk, it is under¬ 
stood, reweighment is however allowed. 
This unequal treatment to coal/coke seems 
totally unjustified. Moreover such a practice 
contravenes the provisions of Sections 27 
and 28 of the Railways Act of 1890. 

Deprived of the facilities of reweighment, 
the consumers when in doubt, reweigh the 
coal, after taking delivery, on their private 
scales, in the presence of a few local gentle¬ 
men and the siding Inspector of the State 
Government, and report shortage if any to 
the Railway authorities. 

While admitting that coal by its nature is 
susceptible to loss of weight in transit by rail 
and some loss in weight is therefore unavoid¬ 
able, the Railways never acknowledge that 
there can be any appreciable loss of 
60 


coal/coke in transit. All claims on account 
of shortage of coal/coke transported at 
owner’s risk, are therefore repudiated, with¬ 
out the least consideration. 

No consumer of coal, big or small would 
care a bit, if the shortage was really negligi¬ 
ble. Shortages are, however, so sizeable 
and frequent that the consumers cannot but 
be alarmed. A loss of two or three tons or 
even more is almost a regular event. The 
total quantity of coal thus lost and the heavy 
financial burden for coal value, Railway 
Freight etc., suffered by the consumers 
because of that make the actual price of 
coal rather too high. 

(3) Pilferage: The main cause of the 
shortage is apparently pilferage. Both the 
Railway Corruption Enquiry Committee and 
the Fuel Economy Enquiry Committee after 
thorough study of the cases of pilferages, 
avowed that pilferages were becoming a 
grave menace. Protection of open wagons 
by special devise and surprise reweighments 
are the'two concrete suggestions put forth 
by the above committees for checking pil¬ 
ferages. The Railways however do not 
attach any seriousness to this problem. 
Besides issuing occasional statements 
promising stricter vigilance of wagons, in re¬ 
ply to corrmlaints by the consumers or their 
agents, they have not yet taken any tangible 
steps to stop pilferages. Driven to extremity 
by such callousness, one cannot think that 
unless the railways are made responsible 
for the loss enroute, thefts of coal are not 
likely to diminish. 

(4) Loading Practice: Inadequate loading 
space in certain types of wagons, especially 
low sides opens, in relation to their marked 
carrying capacity is another cause of short¬ 
age. The marked carrying capacity never 
indicates real carrying capacity. A concrete 
example will make the thing clear. A wagon 
with area of 182 sq. ft. and heights ft. 3 inches 
has a total space of 965 eft. approximately. 
Now soft coke at 55 eft. per ton can be 
loaded only upto 17 tons 5 cwts. But the 
marked carrying capacity is generally fixed 
at as high asS22tons. 

This is all the more complicated by the 
stringent rules of underloading charges. To 
avoid this charge coal is loaded even up 
to 2 h. above the sides. The coal at the top 
being in an unstable position either falls 
down due to jerks or is easily pilferaged. 

The only remedy for this lies in minimising 
the “W” condition (the minimum weight 
coqdition for qualifying for a wagon load 
rate) and liberalising the rules of under 
loading charges in the case of coal/coke. 

(5) Tha Anomalous SIB: The erratic’nature 
of R/R for coal as a document of weight is 
another loophole through which shortages 
occur. 

The railways’ charges are estimated on the 
basis of weights recorded in R/R. But when 
there is any discrepancy at the time 
of delivery the Railways themselves 
challenge the authenticity of the R/R by 
saying that “no admission is conveyed by 
the R/R that the weight shown therein has 
been received, which is a rough data for 
collecting Railway Freight.” How utterly 
contradictory this obviously is. 

6. Supply of covered wagons preferable; supply 
of covered wagons should be increased 
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specially for loading' coke to minimise the 
risk of coal/coke transportation. The open 
wagons evidently give free and tempting 
scope to pilferages and it is especially from 
these wagons that coal/coke escapes 
during shunting and movement. 

To ensure safe transit ofcoal—consumers 
are preferring to get their coal transported 
in covered wagons. There is at the present 
moment a big demand for covered wagons. 
But for a paucity of covered wagons the 
Railway is unable to meet this demand. 
Even in the case of Coal/Coke transported 
at Railway Risks it sometimes becomes 
difficult for them to supply covered wagons. 

7. Switch over to other fuels: The existing 
high price of coal and increased Railway 
Freight coupled with loss due to shortage 
are making the overall cost of coal rather 
exorbitant to the consumers. Besides, 
under the Colliery Control order, they 
have compulsorily to take certain percent¬ 
age of inferior coal. Added to this the 
scarcity of wagons is a constant headache 
for them. Indeed in some places in India, the 
situation has become so desperate due to 
all these reasons that consumers are 
switching over to alternative fuel like oil. 
Further increase of freight at this stage will 
only accelerate the changeover from coal 
to alternative fuel. This tendency will not 
only ‘have serious consequences for the 
coal industry and trade but also bring about 
a heavy fall in Railway revenue. When 
Railways require huge finances to complete 
expansion plans such loss of revenue will 
hamper the smooth implementation of the 
plans. 

8. Wide disparity between Railway freight at 
Railway Risk and at Owners' Risk : The rate 
of freight of coal/cake etc. in full wagon¬ 
load at Railway Risk is 20% higher than at 
owner’s risk, provided it does not involve 
any transhipment due to break of gauge 
involved. Coal, Coke etc. in bulk at Railway 
Risk involving transhipment en route due 
to break of gauge will be charged at class 
1 rate plus usual terminal and transhipment 
charges. 

Thus the freight at Railway Risk is so much 
higher than the rate for owner’ risk that con¬ 
sumers can ill afford to book at Railway Risk 
even when they prefer the same because 
<4 comparatively lesser chance of shortage. 

This high rate is apparently not based on 
any exact calculations. It is nece ssary that 
it should be properly estimated and fixed 
reasonably. If there is a small difference 
between Railway Freights at R/R and at O/R 
more and more consumers will be interest¬ 
ed in booking coal/coke at R/R. 

9. Weigh Bridge-Wise Freight : At present 
Railway Freight for a destination on con¬ 
signments booked from one and the same 
booking station (Weigh Bridge) differs be¬ 
cause the distance between collieriers and 
Weigh Bridge is taken into consideration, 
which was not done in the past- The pre¬ 
sent system creates difficulties unneces¬ 
sarily. It is therefore, suggested that the 
Railways would revert to the old practice of 
charging a fixed rate from each weigh 
bridge irrespective of its distance from the 
collieries under it. This will simplify the 
matter and will remove many anomalies 


which are prevalent due to present 
system. 

This Association would request your Com¬ 
mittee to thoroughly judge and weigh and 
points discussed above, before arriving at 
any conclusive decision. 

PART 1-A. 

Q: 4. The Indian Coalfields Committee 
reporting in 1946 had recommended that 
the then prevailing two telescopic rates, one 
for distances upto 400 miles and another for 
distances over 400 miles should be chang¬ 
ed by abolishing the telescopic rate for dis¬ 
tances upto 40(D miles so that there would 
then be only one telescopic rate. Instead 
of this abolition, four telescopic rates have 
been introduced, one upto 200 miles, then 
upto 400 miles and so on with a maximum 
of Rs. 23/2/- per ton for 1486 miles and up¬ 
wards. 

There is not much sense in charging for 
a distance of, say 2,000 miles at the same 
rate as for 1486 miles. But the difference 
between the first slab rate which is 0.30 pie 
for the first 200 miles and the second slab at 
0.10 pie for the next 200 miles is rather great. 
If, therefore, the traffic, beyond 1486 miles, 
instead of being carried free, is appropriate¬ 
ly charged, the corresponding relief should 
be given to the first 200 miles. 

Q: 23" A pooled freight for coal for all 
distances is unthinkable. But the merit of a 
zonal pooled freight system may be consi¬ 
dered. 

Q: 26. Coal is a basic raw material and 
deserves to be carried at the lowest possi¬ 
ble rate in the interests of general industri¬ 
alisation. That is why coal enjoyed a pre¬ 
ferential rate prior to 1948. The Coalfields 
Committee of 1946 had approved such pre¬ 
ferential rate. But the railways not only in¬ 
creased the coal freight rate in 1948 but in 
1952, the rate was ^ain increased all at 
once by about 30%. Thus coal is no longer 
a commodity enjoying low rates. 

The Second Five-Year Plan contemplates 
a vast increase in industrialisation. During 
this plan period, the output target to be 
reached by 1960 is 60 million tons, an in¬ 
crease by 62% over the present level. The 
Second Plan is intended to be predominant¬ 
ly a Plan for development of industries. This 
development cannot be. achieved unless 
coal supply in appropriate quality, in ample 
quantity and at cheap rate has been en¬ 
sured- -High railway freight rate is a definite 
hindrance and is likely to be a heavy strain 
on various producing industries. Tfie Rail¬ 
ways themselves will have to be expanded 
tremendously with corresponding increase 
in coal consumption. 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that the 
.railway freight rate prevailing now should be 
considerably deducted to the level which 
prevailed prior to 1948 or at least to the level 
before the 30% increase imposed in or about 
1952. 

Q; 29. The revision of the freight struc¬ 
ture on coal in 1948 was unfavourable to 
industrial development because it increas¬ 
ed the cost on energy and fuel. The remedy 
should be a return to the pre-1948 level 
of freight rate. 



PART 1-B 
ANNEXURE VII 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF COAL IN INDIA 


1 . 


1938— 28,342,906 

1939— 27,769,112 

1947— 30,073,146 

1948— 29,822,267 

1962— 36,222,631 

1963— 36,846,898 
1954—36,778,606 

1956—Not available yet (coinplete figures). 


2 . 


COAL PRICES 


1938—Rs. 3 12 0 per ton (all India) 


1939—Rs, 3 9 0 



Selected A 

Selected B 

Grade I 

1-2-46 to 
8-7-47 

Rs. a. p. 

13 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 

12 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 

11 7 0 

9-7-47 to 
20-4-49 

16 13 0 

15 13 0 

14 16 0 

28-11-49 upto 
•date subject to 
notes below 16 4 0 

16 4 0 

14 6 0 


Grade II 

Grade III-A 

Grade III-B 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

11 1 0 

10 11 0 

10 5 0 

14 9 0 

14 3 0 

13 13 0 

14 0 0 

13 12 0 

11 9 0 


Note: —(i) The above prices are for steam, rubble and smithy and the prices of R.O.M., 
Dust and Slack were just about a rupee less. 

(ii) In recent time a cut was imposed on the prices of Grade II Coal, an increase 
of 3 annas per ton was granted on ail coals down to Grade 1 due to cess 
adjustment and another increase of 3 annas of Cocking Coal under pegging. 

ing higher grade coals so that they might get 
more heating values or calories by paying 
the same freight. This had the effect of 
reducing the demands of lower grade coals, 
particularly from destinations at long dis¬ 
tances from the coal-fields. 


3. The increase in railway freight rates 
on coal about 30 per cent since 1952 has 
had a very adverse effect on the coal trade 
generally and on lower grade coals in par¬ 
ticular. The increase affected the indus¬ 
trial coal consumers whose production 
costs rose correspondingly. As the railway 
freight was the same on all grades of coal, 
the consumers naturally preferred purchas- 


4. Figures not available in this office. 


BOM BAY 


All U la Stare t. M anufaclurers Association, 


E>omt>aq. 
PART 1-A 


Q;l. In revising the general classifica¬ 
tions of the goods and introducing the teles¬ 
copic rates on continuance mileage basis 
as between individual administrations, the 
Development Committee has tried to meet 
long standing complaint against Railway 
Administration of the trading community 
generally and of the few important long 
established industries that were in existence 
in pre-war period. In so far as the telesco¬ 
pic rates are concerned they are doubtless 
based on scientific lines and by and large 
are helpful to the Trade and Industry gener¬ 
ally. This cannot be said, however, about 
the revised classifications In sofarasthey 
are based on the broad natural grouping of 
•commodities, such grouping may be consi- 
■dered satisfactory and perhaps the Com¬ 


mittee has attempted to meet some require¬ 
ments of long established industries in res¬ 
pect of which the industry had already 
placed their case and given sufficient data 
in justification. Whatever new industries had 
developed since the war, they have had no 
data to prove and justify a change in classi¬ 
fication nor was it deemed urgent so long 
as the sellers market prevailed. The freight 
structure recently revised is based, all the 
same, upon the hundred years experience 
of the Colonial era, and falls much short 
ofthe present day requirements when the 
industrial activity has been on the increase 
and is being further accelerated by the 
Governments’ concentrated efforts at the 
planned economic development of the 
country with the emphasis on Industry. 
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Q: 2. It is not easy to visualize or antic/- 
pate the difHculties or requirements of dif- 
mrent industrial units and to lay down a Fixed 
Policy on an All-India basis in the matter of 
classification of goods, when the industries 
are so fast developing. The present need is 
to maintain the utmost flexibility which 
unfortunately is absent at the moment. The 
frame laid down in 1948 by the Departmen¬ 
tal Committee based upon pre-war data 
as regards classification and rate structure 
is regarded as sacrosanct and whatever 
discretion is allowed to the individual zonal 
Administration is not being exercised. In 
fact no change is countenanced despite 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission 
and the other ministries of the Government 
who are directly responsible for the parti¬ 
cular aspect of the development pro¬ 
gramme. We have to refer in this connec¬ 
tion the case of the Chemical Fertilizer 
Industry, to whose representations the Rail¬ 
way Board turned a deaf ear and the indivi¬ 
dual railway administrations in all cases 
replied in a stereotyped form to say that no 
special case had been made out for a 
change. Since the last revision there are 
instances where industrial raw material 
and finished products which are moving 
invariably in wagon loads have not been 
quoted special wagon load rates at all. When 
there is scarcity of freight perhaps such 
commodities might move in wagon loads 
but there is certainly no incentive to do so 
and there is a strong tendency to load to the 
barest minimum capacity. 

Q; 3 & 4. The class rates at present quoted 
are 15 and are sufficient in number and 
broadly they are proper in relation to one 
another. The wagon load rates quoted, 
however, are relatively too few considering 
the necessity to encourage movement in 
wagons loaded to fuller capacity. In a 
relatively small country like Italy there are 
as many as 45 to 47 wagon load rates and 
considering the diversity of traffic moved 
and the longer average hauls obtaining in 
India, we feel there is a strong case for 
materially increasing the number of wagon 
load scales enabling more appropriate 
classification of various commodities on the 
basis of their price. In addition the Railway 
Administrations should freely exercise 
their discretion and introduce sufficient 
flexibility in changing the classification of 
the goods to meet individual Industries, 
traffic needs for a fuller and more vigorous 
implementation of the Plan. It is observed 
that the average haul is between 200 to 300 
miles. In this country of long distances 
with a unified economy, therefore, the 
number of legs and the distance in each, 
seem to be inadequate both in respect of 
class rates and wagon load scales. This is 
particularly so in respect of heavy traffic 
covered by the first few classes. The need 
to limit maximum rates which have been 
introduced brings out this aspect of the 
question and some modifications have also 
been effected during this year in wagon 
load scales. It is also observed that the 
rates quoted for distance beyond 600 
miles, even in the first few classes are 
much too high compared to the permissible 
minimum. It is, therefore, suggested that 
the distances should be halved in class rates 
at least in the first leg and the number of 
legs in the wagon load scales should be 
suitably increased to four or five in such 
a way thatwithout providingfor any free haul 


now envisaged beyond certain distances, 
the total freight on longest possible distance 
does not exceed the minimum rate pre¬ 
scribed. 

Q: 5. The levy of terminal, short distance, 
and transhipment charges, in our vew is 
sound in principle being a specific charge 
for a particular service. There is also the * 
minimum charge and these cover almost 
all the cost factors other than the cost of 
conveyance. These should be continued, 
therefore, subject to a reduction in the 
telescopic rate to correspond to convey¬ 
ance charge alone, 

Q; 6. We don’t think that any change in the 
distance unit for charge from the accepted, 
standard is necessary to provide for the 
long hauls that are inevitable in this country. 
This could very well be done as suggested 
in reply to the question 8 by changing the 
distance and the number of legs. 

Q: 7, Having regard to the fact that (i) 
the working expense on Railways is very 
much higher for short hauls and (ii) that 
there is shortage of the rolling stock and (iii) 
for fairly large part of the year farm trans¬ 
port is idle, we don’t see any necessity to> 
alter the existing minimum distance charge 
of 20 miles. 

Q: 9 & 10. Broadly the commodities 
are being classified in their natural groups 
and there is no objection to the method of 
classification; but in our opinion each 
group should be sub-divided on the 
basis of price. For instance, the group of 
grains and pulses includes rice, paddy, 
wheat etc- which are high priced finer grains 
and maize, barley, oats, bajara and other 
coarser varieties which are comparatively 
low priced. Further there might be instances 
where certain commodity falling in one 
natural group might be used differently. As 
for instance maize and jowar classed as 
■foodgrains are used as industrial raw mate* 
rial and would require special consideration. 
Apart from sub-grouping of the commodities 
based on price factor there should be a 
provision for quoting rates for industrial 
raw material and/or exportable commodi¬ 
ties. Our suggestion to increase the number 
of wagon load scales, as is done in Italy, is 
directed to this end. 

Q: 11. Subject to other considerations the 
freight rate differential on small and wagon 
load traffic must correspond normallyatleast 
to the lower operational cost; and we feel 
that to encourage better turnover of the 
wagons it would be desirable to quote 
specially low rates. 

Q; 12 & 13. The minimum of Rs. 1-12-0 
per ton for wagon load consignment com¬ 
pares unfavourably with “smalls” rate of a 
minimum of 6 pies per md/mile. In our view 
this should, therefore, be reduced to a 
minimum of 8 As. per ton in the lowest scale 
and stepped up in suitable stages varying 
with the class of commodity. 

The minimum charge of Re. 1 for consign¬ 
ment of smalls seems to be fairly reason¬ 
able. 

Since this higher charge is primarily meant 
to cover administrative cost which is fairly 
constant per consignment, we don’t think 
there is any case for levying a variable 
charge with the'-commodity. 
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Q: 15. Having regisrd to the fact that there 
is minimum charge per consignment and 
every conceivable cost item is covered by a 
specific change, we don't think it desirable to 
raise the minimum rates for smalls unless 
there is a case made out on general finan¬ 
cial grounds. Nor do we think it desirable 
to put small consignments upto a specified 
weight in one class, which would broadly 
have the same effect. 

Q: 16. We do think it proper, to ensure 
better utilisation of transport capacity, to 
revise in the upper direction the existmg 
“W ” condition by laying down the minimum 
weight or volume (whichever is greater) 
depending upon the wagon capacity. This 
minimum should be approximately 80% of 
the carrying capacity (by weight or volume) • 
and also to give rebate in freight rate on 

uantity loaded beyond this minimum. We 

on’t think, however, that there is any case 
for increasing the present levy even on 
smalls. 

The question whether there is any need to 
generally increase the freight rates either to 
meet the increasing operational cost or to 
meet the development expenditure has been 
discussed in the later part of the Memo¬ 
randum. 

Q; 17. The operational cost on movement 
by train load consignment would definitely 
be lower. It is, therefore, desirable to have 
special train load rate wherever practica¬ 
ble. It is doubtful, however, whether it 
could be possible to get such traffic except 
from a few large industrial units like Sindri. 
The basic objective of increasing the train 
speeds and the turnover of the rolling stock 
could be achieved by increasing the number 
of bulk traffic scales and offering next lower 
scale for each extra wagon load or any 
reasonable unit offered at a time. This 
scheme should operate both in wagon load 
and station-to-station rate. This would 
enable particularly the bulk movements of 
industrial commodity at the lower "fair rate" 
without the Railway having to "pay " for this 
reduction at least not to the full. 

Such consignments could be allowed 
without cutting into the minimum quota of 
wagons necessary for all other types of 
interests concerned and should be organised 
based upon a programme arranged with the 
consignor guaranteeing minimum wagon 
quota over a period. 

Q: 18. An additional charge for any extra 
facilities is only natural. It depends, how- 
ever.upon what is meant by"special express 
goods service". On Indian Railway the 
consignment takes anywhere upto a month 
to cover a distance of lOQO miles and as 
early as in 1939 the Wedgewood Committee 
recommended the acceleration of service. 
A faster service should not normally be 
called express when speedier transport is 
necessary for achieving optimum efficiency 
and reducing operational cost. A speedier 
delivery can be termed "Express” only if it 
is done faster than with the general optimum 
speed. What is optimum will depend upon 
the local conditions but the current Indian 
normal of 10 miles/hr. against Germany’s 
21 miles doesn’t seem to be optimum. 


Q; 21. (a) We agree with the view that the 
Railway should not carry small distance 
traffic where alternative'mode of transport 
is available. What can be regarded as the 
"short distance traffic ’ would depend i^on 
the available mode of transport. This 
distance maybe placed at what the available 
type of transport could cover in one day. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

Q: 25. While we do advocate "freight 
pools” for essential commodities like 
coal, iron, cement, fertilizers etc. which 
are required to be moved over long 
distances, we do not think it desirable that 
the railways should organize or administer 
them nor should the normal freight policy 
be modified for this purpose and any com¬ 
modity be made an exception to the normal 
rule of "the minimum distance traffic”. 

If the railways were to quote uniform rates 
for all distances under freight pool scheme 
it might lead to cross-traffic and might 
encourage over-sized industrial centres, 
blocking out, atleast to some extent, the 
present scheme of diversified industriali¬ 
sation, and retard advancement of backward 
areas. 

At any rate this policy would lead to con¬ 
centration of the Jute Industry in Calcuttai 
and would discourage putting up of the 
mills in different areas in the jute belt. Apart 
from the economic factors defence strategy 
requires dispersion of the industrial units.. 
We, therefore, do not advocate Railways 
framing a freight policy which might conflict 
with the National Plan. 

We, therefore, suggest that the freight poof 
wherever necessary or desirable should be 
organised and administered by the industry 
concerned under overall supervision of an 
appropriate private or Government Agency 
and the railways should not be burdened 
with this responsibility when there are other 
appropriate and interested agencies which 
can form and organise such Pools better. 

Q: 26. As we have already advocated, we 
suggest incorporating flexibility in the freight 
structure by increasing the number of 
standard wagon load scales {vide reply to. 
Q: 3) and leaving the zonal railway 
authorities freedom to quote appropriate 
scale from and to important factory stations, 
or industrial centres for the transport of raw 
material and the distribution of their 
products respectively. We think there is 
need to go back to the flexibility as was 
obtaining prior to 1948 revision when the 
different administrations were free to quote 
rates between maxima andhiinima laid down 
by the Railway Board. 

Q: 28. Special rates and station-to-sta- 
lion rates for movement of Rock-phosphate. 
Sulphur and Chemical Fertilizers were 
requested. These were generally refused 
On the ground that no case has been made 
for reduction despite the considered 
opinion both of the Tariff Commission and' 
Ministry of Agriculture. (The gist of the 
correspondence between one of the mem¬ 
bers of this Association is enclosed here¬ 
with). 
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Excerpt of the representation made to the Chief Traffic Manager, B. B. <b C. 1. Railway, Bombay 
<pn. the suggestions qf the Railway Board in their letter to the Ministry of Agriculture.. 

Chemical Manures were not separately classified in 1943 and a flat rate for all 
manures, chemical or otherwise, including farm yard refuse, fish manure, municipal 
■town svc/eepings, oil cakes, etc. were quoted under class 1 at a m.aximum rate of .38 pie 
her md/mile with a wagon load rate under class CF of .14 pie per md/mile. Now a 
differentiation has been made between manures and the chemical fertilizers. The 
former attract a telescopic rate under class 1 of: 

■49 pie per md/mile on the first 800 
■45 „ on the next 300, and 

•40 „ „ beyond. 

with a wagon load rate under class WL/A of: 

•25 pie per md/mile on the first lOO, 

■20. ,, „ on the next 300, and 

■16 „ „ beyond. 


while the chemical manures are classified separately and are charged under class 2 
with a telescopic rate of: 

■64 pie per md/mile on the firt 300; 

■49 „ on the next 300, and 

■46 „ „ beyond. 


with a wagon load rate under class WL/B of; 

■43 pie per md/mile on the first 100,. 

■32 „ „ on the next 300, and 

•23 „ „ beyond. 

In effect the wagon load rate on Rockphosphate from Bombay to Asarwa, a dis¬ 
tance of about 308 miles, has gone up, inclusive of terminal charges, from Annas 4-10 
per md. to Annas 10-9 per md. 


In view of the necessity for reducing 
generally the cost of manures to the farmers 
for encouraging the Grow More Food DrWe, 
we feel that the freight rates on both the raw 
materials, and the finished products should 
be lowered to the barest minimum of 
.16 pies under class 1 if not lower, and that 
there, should not be any differentiation 
between chemical and other manures. Our 
grounds for this request may broadly be 
summed up as under:— 

(a) Between 1943 and, now. there 
has npt been much of an increase, at least of 
the order indicated by the rate variations, 
in tfie relative price values of the chemical 
manures and other manures like oil cake to 
justify this differentiation. 

(b) Since the total production of the 
non-chemical manures is hardly 20% of the 
reasonable manurial requirements, it is 
necessary that the chemical manures are 
used to supplement non-chemical rhanures. 
The question of a competition, therefore, 
connot arise. It is, therefore, not necessary 
even if there is any relative variation in price 
to increase the freight rates on the alleged 
issue of undue preference to chemical 
manures if the rates are maintained on the 
same level. 

(c) In view of the present GMF drive 
and the official propaganda for the use of 
manures, the demand for this is almost infinite 
and is limited only by the price factor. The 


elasticity of demand is, therefore, consider¬ 
able. To add to this, there would be also 
considerable increase in the movement of 
food grains consequent on the increase in 
yield with the use of fertilizers. Both on the 
principle of joint costs and on “ what the 
traffic should bear ”, there is. therefore, a 
strong case for the reduction of freight rates 
to the barest minimum of at least T6 pies 
per md/mile under class 1 ”. 

To this representation the Chief Traffic 
Manager, B. B. & C. I. RIy., Bombay, in his 
letter No. R]24/22pll. dated26th April. 1950, 
observed : 

‘‘The basis of charge specially design¬ 
ed for this category of traffic is 
already on a low level. Further, 
there has so far been no evidence to 
the effect that. Railway freight is 
hampering the free movement of 
these commodities. In the circum¬ 
stances, I regret no reduced rates 
can be quoted”. 

Q: 29. The adoption of telescopic rate 
on the continuous mileage basis on different 
railways had had a favourable effect on the 
trade generally but as stated earlier the 
rigidity that was introduced at the same 
time and the withdrawal of the station-to- 
station rates quoted had had an unfavour- 
able influence on Industrial Development. 
Our general suggestions to remedy this are 
outlined in our reply to Q: 3, 17 and 
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,26 and in the Part UB we give our sugges¬ 
tions with particular reference to the Starch 
Industry. 

Q: 80 to 33. In advocatiryg the adoption 
of station to station rates or even rates 
from and to stations, the reduction in freight 
should be governed by the principle of 
what the traffic should bear and the 
economics of transportation. The reduction 
should be commensurate with the lower 
operational cost resulting from (i) the 
increase in the volume of traffic both direct 
and consequential, (ii) increase in gross 
earning by consequential traffic offered at 
higher rates and (iii) long distance hauls 
and the other factors- The rate may be 
reduced to meet the reasonable freight 
rate even upto the marginal cost of transport 
of the extra traffic, though we don’t recom¬ 
mend going below this minimum cost. 

When the Railways have got the monopoly 
of transport which is now reinforced by a 
control on the Road Transport, it is only 
natural that Railways should contribute 
their port to the development of the country. 
Outlining the railways freight policy in reply 
to the questionnaire of the Taxation Inquiry 
Commission the Railway Ministry states 
that it is based upbhT 

(a) Reasonableness of rates per se 
on the principle of charging what the traffic 
“^(jould b-Bor and 

‘ (b) Potentialities of traffic both long 
term and short term ; and further concede: 

"It is axiomatic that the freight 
structure should be an instrument 
of economic development of the 
country and must' be consistent 
with the larger objectives of the 
economic policy of the Govern¬ 
ment” 

The Taxation Inquiry Committee distin¬ 
guishing between fares and rates opined 
that “the latter being moi'e directly related to 
economic development should, on the 
whole, be so regulated as not to leave a 
profit over and above meeting the costs of 
operation and essential development”, and 
in view of the importance of industries in 
the Second Five Year Plan they recom¬ 
mended “that the freight rate policy should 
be formulated, having regard to the interest 
of the industrial and economic development, 
on the one hand and the resources required 
for the railway development on the other 
hand”. We fully agree with that view. The 
Railways should give such reduction in 
rates as are possible within the frame work 
of the policy. Any reductions that are further 
necessary to bring down the price of any 
commodity should be met from the general 
revenue by a subsidy or otherwise, after 
proper investigation of the cost structure by 
the Tariff Commission. 

Having regard to the fact that the Rail¬ 
ways constitute our biggest national mono¬ 
polistic enterprise it is desirable to judge 
its working results on normal Commercial 
Standards which it will not be possible to do 
if extraneous considerations are allowed to 
influence the frejght policy unduly. If in the 
interest of the National Economy any special 
concessions are required to be given tc any 
new industries or special considerations 
-should be shown for the development of 
ftrtder» d e ¥e ' l e p e cl ^ area ft - woH -e wponekt w e 


should be met from the National Revenues 
and the Railway should not be unduly 
burdened by such consideration beyond 
normal limits. 

Q;34&35. For the development of the 
backward areas it would mostly be neces¬ 
sary, if at all. to give concessional rates than 
normal and in our opinion railways should 
be asked to give such conqession as are 
possible witnin the frame-work of the 
National Freight Policy, rather than allowing 
the railways to charge on the basis of the 
inflated mileage. Any loss involved in ope¬ 
ration of such lines which are not commer¬ 
cially economic should be met from the 
general revenue as an essential expendi¬ 
ture for National Development treating such 
new lines on the same basis as new enter¬ 
prise which is protected or subsidized or 
given other concessions such as exennptipn 
from taxation in the initial stages and the like. 

Q: 37. Our suggestion for helping the 
industries also would hold good in respect of 
village and cottage industries. These pro¬ 
ducts should be placed on sufficiently 
competitive position by reduction of railway 
freights within the limits suggested in our 
replies to the questions BO to 33.- -XO 
encourage, however, bulk consignments 
co-operative sales efforts should be en¬ 
couraged and the railway freight structure 
should be modified keeping this in view. 

Q; 38. The Government having fixed the 
reasonable ceiling price that should be the 
transportation cost both on raw materials 
and finished products to maintain the ceiling 
price should be determined on the principle 
of what traffic can bear and this rate, the 
railway should try to meet on the basis of 
the "joint cost” as far as possible ; and if 
there is still a gap it should be met by a sub¬ 
sidy from the General Revenue. 

Q: 89. In any railway system freight rates 
are normally not quoted on the basis of the 
cost of transport alone. They are always 
based upon “what the traffic can bear" and 
how far it could be met on the "joint cost” 
basis. The Railways'quote as far as possi¬ 
ble the rate commensurate with such a 
charge having regard primarily to the follow¬ 
ing factors:— 

(a) Size of the package and the con¬ 
signments offered for railment each time. 

(b) Frequency. 

(c) The capacity of the current traffic 
to absorb the extra traffic offered without 
the increase in the overall operational cost. 

(d) Whether the proposed rate is 
sufficient to cover the marginal increase in 
the operational cost in handling the traffic. 

(e) And the consequential increase 
in gross earnings ottferwise. 

Q: 40. There cannot be any two opinions 
on the need to develop transport facilities 
to enable a fuller and proper implementa¬ 
tion of the developnVent plans. Planned 
expenditure, however, is not the goal in 
itself nor does it necessarily mean planned 
development. When the financial nesour- 
ces are not sufficient it is all the more 
necessary to eliminate waste wherever it 
exists and to conserv'e the resources for 
in vesiaiant. o n,' ef f ’development,. 
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The Railways should not take advantage 
of its monopolistic position nor of the 
National preparedness to bear taxes requir¬ 
ed to finance the Development expenditure 
and go on increasing the freight rates to 
cover up their inefficiency on the plea of 
meeting the deficits on Revenue or Capital 
account. It has been observed that there 
has not been any improvement whatsoever 
in the vjtal factors affecting the efficiency 
since the Wedgewood Committee Report in 
1939. As could be seen from the figures 
given below the percentage of wagons and 
locomotives “under or awaiting repairs” 
continues to be high. The Wedgewood 
Committee, discussing the wagons turnover, 
ointed out that figures for the Indian 
ailways were almost half Of the South 
African average where there was compara¬ 
ble traffic and even engine usage was 
criticised as being 50% in excess of the 
opitmum. It was then explained away on 
the ground that there was excessive rolling 


stock compared to the volume of traffic 
offered during the days of the depressfon. 
That explanation cannot, however, hold, 
good now. We are told that there is a 
shortage of the' rolling stock compared tO’ 
the traffic offered. There is at the same 
time a marked increase both on the usage 
of the wagon capacities and the train loads. 
The improved engines have since been put 
up on the line to give both the higher speeds 
and the tractive efforts. It could be seen,, 
therefore, that though there is a better 
equipment, longer hauls and fuller-freight 
densities there is no improvement on the 
1935/86 figures. This only goes to show a- 
sharp drop in efficiency both on the main¬ 
tenance and traffic section. There is an 
urgent and immediate need, therefore, to 
concentrate and strive for fuller and more 
intensive utilisation of the rolling stocks 
before providing for any planned expendi¬ 
ture on this sector of transport. 


TABLE I 


' 

Year 

Percentage of locomotives under or 
awaiting repairs 

Engine miles per day per 

Engine in use 

Broad Gauge 

Metre Gauge 

1 

Broad Gauge 

Metre Gauge 

1935—36 

20.1 B. N, 

14.3 A.B. 

112 B. N. 

90 A. B. 


18,4 B. B. 4 C. I. 

14.7 B. B. 4 C. I. 

101 B. B. 4 C. I. 

99 B. B. 4 C. I. 


22.6 £. B. 

14.1 E. B. 

119 £. B. 

109 E. B. 


14.8 £. I. 

18.4 M. 4. S. M. 

103 £. I. 

101 M 4. S. M. 


18.4 G. I. P. 

20.3 S. I. 

131 G. I. P. 

106 S. 1. 


23,7 M. & S. M. 


Ill M. 4 S. M. 



16.1 N, W. 


106 N. W. 



21.8 S. I. 


115 S. 1. 


1038—39 

18.8 

12.8 



1939—40 

17.6 

13.1 



1940—41 

16.9 

12.6 



1941—42 

16.4 

13.6 



1942—43 

^6.2 

13.1 



1943—44 

16.1 

13.4 



1944—45 

16.3 

13.8 



1945—46 

18.3 

16.7 



1946—47 

20.2 

19.8 



1947—48 

20.2 

20.9 



1948—49 

20.9 

19.2 



1949—60 

20.2 

17.4 

106 

106 

1960—61 

19.0 

17.6 

107 

104 

1961—62 

18.2 

16.0 

109 

104 

1962—63 

17.92 

17.04 

109 

104 

1963—64 

18.06 

18.64 

112 

103 
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TABLE 11 


Y«»r 

Percentage of wagons'fin terms of 
'4'wheeWs) under A awaiting repairs 

. ■ ' ' ‘ • ' i ' • 

Wagon mUm periwagon day in ase 

Biroad Cange 

Metre Gauge 

Broad Gauge 

Metre Gauge 

1935—30 

10.9 B.N'.’ 

2.6 A. B. 

36.5 B. V. 

26.8 A. B. 


4.7 B. B. & C. I. 

2.4 B. B. A C. I, 

33.1 B. B. & C. I. 

38.6 B. B. A C. I. 


13’:2:e.b. 

4.8 E. B. ■' ■■ 

22:WT.'B. 

’TSTTE.'ET' 


13.7 E. I. 

2.0M.A15. M. 

34.6 E. I. 

27.9 M.'A S. M. 


3.9 G. I. P. 

6.0 S. I. 

41.8 G. I. P. 

23.2 S. I. 


3.3 M. & S. M. 


46.4 H. A S. M. 



8.1 N. W. 


32.1 N. W. 



2.3 S. I. 


33.1 S. I. 


1988—39 

6.7 

2.9 



1939—40 

0.7 

3.0 



1940—41 , 

5.2 

3.1: 



1941—42 

4.6 

3.6 



1942—43 

4.4 

2.*. 



1943-44 

4.0 

3A 



1*44—45 

4..'5 

3.4 



1945—46 

6.1 

4.4 



1*46—47 

7.0 

7.0 



1947—48 

6.7 

6.0 



1*48—49 

8.2 

6.8 

33.1 

^.1 

1949—60 

7.6 

8.2 

38.1 

2^.1 

1960—61 

7,3 

8.6 

38.7 

‘31.^ 

1961—62 

7.4 

0.4 - 

... .4A r% 

48.4 

1952—63 

7.62 

8.22 

41.1 

31.4 

1963—64 

7.34 

7-42 

40.1 

28^ 


It also appears' that the Indian Railway 
system is more or less based upon the 
stbhda'rdS obtaining in European countries 
' ^“^ere the average haul is relatively short. 
In America where there are comparab e 
' lone 'distahce hhuls of Bulk Traffic as could 
be expected ^s a result of the development 
plans, it has been found that the increase 
in carrying capacities of the wagons and the 
“Block'^’ has considerably heipbd in reducing 

the cost. The percentage of 40,000 lbs. 
capacity " freight cars ” is comparatively 
' negligible v(^hile more than 60% freight cars 
are of the capacity Of 60 to 80 thousand lbs. 
anl some 6f even 100,000 lbs. For the 

movement of commodities in bulk on long 
distances possibility of introducing such 
large capacity ‘“freight cars” may‘be consi¬ 
dered, as also the mechanipai handling ot 
freight at transhipment points. 


Q: 41. It is not desirable to have the 
fluctuating freight rates'for ahy commodity. 
They should be based on mean average 
‘ price and should not be changed with fluctu- 
ativvg export market. Mopping up of any 
possible extra revenhe may be left to the 
Finance Ministry to handle. 

Q; 45. The cherhioal manures origi- 
■nally put umder class 1 were changed 
to Class 111 differentiating them .from the 
organic manures and raising the incidental 
cost. A short note‘ on Freight factor on 
■phemical manure is dnctosed. 


i f ■ : I ■ 

,Q: 46. Planned development in affieiul- 
. ture in s/o far as it is expected to increase 
the food crops as distinct from cash or (in¬ 
dustrial crops is not, in<our opinion, likely to 
affect the volume of traffic appreciably. 
The increase at least in the initial stages 
would be absorbed by.(i) the current,defiAits, 
(ii) the increase in per capita consumptiofn 
with improvement in standard of living as 
also (iii) by the increase in population in 
each zone, before there cou|d be^ any 
. exportable surplus to be moved. It is only 
. the industrial raw materials and products 
and the export crops that would contribute 
to near proportional increase in traffic, with 
two major starch factories having been locat¬ 
ed in Gujarat area there has been irppirove- 
ment in traffic of maize for starch productioin 
which has been in the order of l,0|Ol,§g,00(> 
maunds in 1953—54 against the total of 
. 1,88.40,W0 maunds of the inter-state traffic. 
This traffic will further accentuate if the 
target set by the Second Five Year Plan to 
about 3 times (3 million) this figure. At pre¬ 
sent movement has takeri place principally 
from Rajasthan. Madhya Bharat. ,Madhya 
Pradesh but with the increase in 'the quan¬ 
tum traffic is likely to originate from IJ. P- 
Bihar and Punjab also. 

Q: 47. A reduction in railway freight on 
smalls though it might bring in a higher 
return to the agriculturist, it willnot be to 
the extent of the reduction. At any rate ttils. 
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hardly seems to be the proper solution of 
the problem. The co-operative sales 

organi»ation - properJy.pianaexi... ..wjth an 

elevator or warehousing facilities would go 
a long way tohe,Ip tJiie ^mall agriculturists. 

PART 1-b. 

GENERAL 

In reply to the question 1 of Part 1-A, we 
have given, broadly our cornments on the 


-revision of the General Classification made 
in 1948. This is not in conformity with the 
General Policy enunciated by -the Ministry 
"of framing the freight structure as to assist 
the Industrial Development of the country 
in consonance with the larger obfective of 
tjie economic policy of the Government is 
obvious from the comparative table of 
classification of the Industrial Commodities 
given here below :— 




Commodity 


[ classification prior 
j to 1948 


Corresp. in serial | Revised 
order to class. I classification 


Starch 

Sulphur 

Superphosphate 
Sodium Nitrate 
Rockphosphate 
Ground Phosphate 
Caustic Soda 
Aluminium Hydrate 
Alum 
Castor Oil 
Groundnut Oil 
Mohawa Seed Oil 
Turkey Red Oil 
Sulphuric Acid 


ApartfromTh'e stepping up of -the classifi- 
..catiQJi.±hfi special sJLaliop-tQiSiatiQn ..rates 
quoted for maize, before the departmental 
inquiry, have been withdrawn and though 
maize is a ijoars&'graih the rate charged is 
the same as that for rice, for instance, which 
costs almost' twice as much, offending 
'^gfSinst the first commercial principle of 
wiat the traffic could bear. 

As a food grain, traffic in maize as could 
beSeeh from Tables 1 and II is not only 
negligible but is confined to comparatively 
small distances and incidence of the 
■absolute freight is not appreciable. But the 
industry being required to draw the supplies 
frOiti the excess leftover the food require¬ 
ments frorh each zone (if we encroach on 
the quote, there is an immediate export ban) 
the^'industry has to look to a wider area 
entailing a longer haul to the factory station 
end current freight weighs fairly heavily on 
■^the industry ranging 12% to nearly 30% (vide 
Schedule A). Further there is almost an 
equal outward traffic as finished and bye- 
products to the consurriing centres. Even 
from a factorw located at the' consuming 
•centre about 8(J% of the maize tonnage moves 
<out by rail as a finished product and/or as 
i-bye-products. 

The larger.^potentiaI of the maize traffic as 
industrial raw material as also the conse¬ 
quential traffic of the finished and bye-pro- 
i^uOtg which are moving obviously at higher 
^rales have not been given sufficient con- 
i^ideration in \i/ithdrawing the special station- 
. tiO-station rates quoted earlier. 


2A 

3 

4 

2C 

5 

6 

1 

1 

;; --Si 

2 

2 ' 

3 

1 

1. 

. 3 

1 

1. 

.3; 

2A 

3 

’ . . 4' 

2A 

3 

. ■ ■ .4i 

2A 

3 

. -4^ 

2A 

3 

■4 

2A . 

3 

4 

2A 

3 

4 

2A 

. . \ 

3 

4, 

7,. . 

13 

14 


In addition to these considerations which 
primarily cQncer.nJhe Jndustry and the Rail¬ 
ways, we have also to'draw the attentton of 
the Committee to the following economic 
and development aspect of the Industry;— 

1. As stated, in preceding paragraph, 
the Industry draws only the, surplus 
maize from each zone and though 
this is a small fraction this marginal 
quantity determine to some extent 
the food grain prices. Any reduction 
in freight rates by enlarging the area 
of purchases for industrial use 
would relieve, if not obviate, the 
Government operations under the 
price support scheme, if the prices 
tend to go below the floor. On the 
other hand if they are rising this ten¬ 
dency would be curbed by relieving 
the concentrate load of industrial 
purchases in the proximate centres. 

2. Apart from this short term and direct 
stabilizing effect on the local price 
of the agricultural commodity there 
is also the long term stabilizing effqct 
on agricultpral prices generally when 
an agricultural commodity rinds a 
newand regular outlet as an industri¬ 
al raw material; and we are of the 
view that an agricultural commodity 
moving as a raw material for any 
industry should be granted a special 
rate lower than the normal for that 
class of goods. 

3. As the indigenous supplier of an 
essential raw material for the textiles. 
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Starch industry also saves the 4orei^n 
exchange that would otherwise 6e 
necessary for importing it. 

4. The most important of all, however, 
is the fact that Stardh Industry' has 
been placed on the scheme of the 
Five Year Plan with a target for trebU 
ing its production in the Second Plan 
period to fit in with the planned 
expansion of the Textiles and the 
development of the Dextrose Indus¬ 
try. The increased quantity now 
required will perforcb necessitate 
ein'larging the area of purphase 
entailing longer hauls. 

In view of these considerations, wd suggest 
■that.:— 


Special: wagori load rates should b^e 
quoted foil maize moving to specified 
starch Jactory stations reducing the 
current rate of: 

.38 pie to .25 pie per md/mile on first 
100 miles, 

nie to .20 pie per md/mile on next 
200 miles. 

.26 pie to .15 pie per md/mile On next 
,300 miles, 

,17 pie to .15 pie per md/mile for dis¬ 
tances beyond., 

Thi$ reduction in rates .would reduce the 
incidence of freight oh rhal^e from between 
14 to 29% to between’8:0%to 20%as under;— 


i . • ' ■ ' 

: . Name ofihe station 

Miles 

On cuffeUt'iiate basi^ 

On proposed, rate basis 

1 Freight per md. 
to Factory 
: station 

■' 1 

li Zacidence oa 
maize (prices at 
Rs. 6 per md.) 

’^Freight per md. 
to Factory 
station, 

f 

Incidence on 
Maize * 



Rs. 

■ ; 



Bq. 

:%. i 

Murliganj 

iS27 

1 11 

4 

'2d4 

1 

'3 3. 

20.0 

Knnela 

126^ 

1 10 

2 

27.2 

1 

2 4 

10.0 

Nangacbhi?; 

mo 

1 .10 

1 

27.1 

1 

2 i 2 

18.9 

Dhamtari 

828 

T 4 

3 

21.0 

0 

13 0 

13.5 

Hyderabad 

86]^ 

'i;,l 4 

9 

21.6 

0 

13 5 

13.9 

Jagraon 

782 

1 3 

7- 

’20.3 

b 

12 5 

12.9 

Moga Tehsil 

763 


4 

20.1 

0 

12 2 

12.6 

Lakhimpiir Kberi 

' 782 

1 , • 3 

7 

20.3 

0 

12 5 

12.9 

Sbujalpor 

618 

1 1 

2 

ns 

0 

V 5 

10.8 

Bhilwara 

448 

0 18 

h 


0 

3, ’ 

JA 

Dohad 

659 

1 1 

10 , 


0 

10 11 

11.3 


FREIGHT ON STARCH ' 


In case of starch also there has been a 
sharp increase in the freight rate, the classi¬ 
fication having been changed in 1948 from 
IIA (corresponding to class III) to class IV 
increasing the rate from ,46 R.R. and .42 O.R. 
per md./mile to -69 per md./mile for first 300 
miles and .58 per md./mile for the next 300 
miles and .46 for distance beyond. There 
are no special O.R. and wagon load rates 
being quoted either. Even Maida which is 
always costlier than the starch and is com¬ 
paratively non-essential to the extent that its 
manufacture was banned till recently is 
being moved under class ill at .64 pies 
per md./mile on the first 300 miles and .54 
for the next 300 miles and -42 pie per 
md/mile for distance beyond. and 
wagon load rates of .48 for first 300 miles 
and .35 for next 300 miles and .23 for dis¬ 
tances beyond. Of course when the Western 
Railways withdrew the concessional rates 
the strach prices were ranging between 


Rs. 75 to R^. 45 per cwt. They are now 
dropped with the maize price remaining 
where it is to between Rs. 22 to Rs.'25 at the 
ou^et increasing the incidence to nearly 
800 %. in case of starch also the average haul 
i$ usually higher. The relative cost of starch 
is also lower and being the industrial raw 
material it should normally be moved at the 
lower, freight rate : and having regard to the 
fact that the starch has to compete against 
foreign irhports, we feel, there is a strong 
• case for quoting special wagon load rates 
from starch factory stations to the cohsum- 
■ing Textile centres like Bombay. Ahmada- 
bad Kanpur, Indore, Nagpur, CalcuttS, & 
Madras and we suggest the wagon Toad 
rate of: 

•30 pie per md./mile on the first 300 miles, 

.25 pie per md;/mile on the next 300 mile^ 
and 

.20 pie per md/mile beyond. 


BYE.PRODUCTS OF THE STARCH INDUSTRY 


Maize, Gluten and Oilcake, two principal 
'bye-products Of the Starch Industry which 
•command a fairly substantial return in the 
iforeign countries have no market in India. 


This draw-back of the Indian Starch Industry 
reduces its competitive ability nn starch. 
These bye-products are principally used as 
cattle fodder in Europe and therefore, the 
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'only ttijtlet is the’ Export 'Market.: “^To help 
^^the'lrtldustry, therefore, to'dispose off this 
rneteHel^at the reasonable oost in competi¬ 
tion with the local rneniifecturers in the 
European markets it is necessary to reduce 
"both linlhnd' freight and ooean^ freight and 
since this product has no local value export 
seems to be the only alternative. We, there¬ 
fore,'Suggest'a special 'wagdp' ldbdpate from 
factory station to port be qtidfed reducing 
the n^ripal rate of,: 

.54 to .25 pie per rnd./mile' oP the 

,, , fjpiSt 100 m^^es, , 

.54 to .20 pie per riid./mlle' on the 
next 200 miles. 

.49,jto ,15’pie per rjnd./mile beyond 
,, , W)0 jipiles, and 

.38 to .15 pie per md/mile beyond. 

This will reciuGe Uie freig^ht from Ahrrieda-; 
baa to Bombay from Rs. 28/-to Rs. 14/18/0 
reducing the absolute incidence of freight 
from , nearly 14%'4o 7%% on Ahme'dabid- 
cost, 

We may incidentally point out that consi¬ 
dering the speetei-circumstancs of the case 
this rate does not seem unreasonable com¬ 
pared to the rate -df As. 3-6 per mile on 4 
wheeler charged for fodder which works 
out'td .0084 pie per rnd./mile even granting 
thati this is a special scarcity rat©; 

AmB^XURE V 

SiatiaticaVdata for' the Starch Industry 

1. Raw material required Per ton of starch 

Maize . 1*63 tons 

Coal ... Q'6 ton 

2. ProdnctiOn of'starch in tofts 

' 1<>38 '1952 1954 

'7074 19Bd2 35811 

These production figures have no bearing 

on the freight structure. Because in 1938 
the Industry hardly even existed in India. It 
, primarily developed durjng the vyar period 
' But was practically closed , down for nearly 
five years betvt-een T946-1951, because of 
■ the food shortage’. Only small quantity pf 

deteriorated food grains we,re released from 
time to time. lriT951. the Government for 

the first time perrriitted Imports of rhpize for 

indu^riarpurpc)se and.th^ Industry reverted 
to thd naturai in'dlgenous, sources of supply 
' only in 1953 after the closure in 1945. In 
view 6f these vicissitudes no, comparable 
data is'javailable. It could be , appreciated, 
however, that the starch , industry' fe.eqs 
another industry and to that, extent the freight 
rates cannot directly affect the volume of pro- 
dWtion nor the centres of consumption. 
‘ IiB«udti*ial ravV iti'aterial—and for starcll^ indus¬ 
try even the finished product js an industrial 
raw mate^fal^has got to' move ( wtiatever* be 
the freight, the adverse element beipg left to 
be accounted for in determihingthe quantum 
of protection and is, therefore, ultimately 
met by the consumer. As for instance, 
whether gypsum is carried at the normal 
rates or at concessional rates now. offered 
Sindri Plant hasgot to keep going and if the 
freight is highcin .Tolation to what it could 
.bear It has to-be , passed, on to , the pri'oe of 
lArrtmonivrtiaSolphate which then will have to 
(biS .w^bsidtsedifrom tba genera I revenues if 


the food production is to'bei matiitained in 
- the country*.'' tri:-a conWolied-economy the 
volume of itraffiiC(.of^ industrial raw material 
or even of major essential commodities is 
,not the co.fireet.orreliaW© index of the dppro- 
priateneas , of the freight., rates though 
-unfortunately this happens .to be the only 
-factor.that the, iRaiiway Administration look 
into in eonsideriing the application for reduc- 
ttion. (Jhis emphasises the fact [that the 
administration still thinks in<term« of the free 
economy of the'Victorian era^. 

8. Thei*^ :er0 pany Other importajitfactors- 
vVhich sh6ul,d bd' cohsidered in determining 
the freight rates ahd . an ^ajtternpi has been 
made to detail them in the earlier sections 
of this part. 

4 . Maixe. Starch. 

Shortest distance ... 33 mite’s ' 16 miles 

Longest distance ... 1,252 miles 1,600 miles 

« 

Average distance 6QO>mUas 40Q miles 

6*6. The entire quantity is moved by rail 
except for quantity consumed locally. 

7 (a). The average price of maize in 1954- 
'1955 was Rs. 7-8-0 per maund ex-factory. 
Average freight Re. 0-6-0 per maund. 

Jhe maiw prices in 1954 were lowest op re¬ 
cord in the'last fifteen years and the Govern- 
mdnthad to-purchase it at the floor pfrcre. 
Maize coLtldv therefore, be available from 
proximate centres in sufficient quanti^ tee 
longest distance covered being 659 as 
against 1,262 in earlier years. With the 
inifrease in prices now prevailing pt>d,|he 
bigger quantity required th© ayerage baul 
will automatically be stepped'ut/. 

' (b) Average price for 1954 of ‘Starch at 
'the factory station was Rs. 675 per't!on''»hd 
I thp important consuming centres were : 

per ton per ton ' 

■Bombay Rs. 705 Calcutta Rs. 784 
Indore Rs. 703 Bangalore Rs. 776 
Cawnpore Rs, 737 ShoJapu’r Rs! 728 

Because of food ‘ shortage' fectdries were 
not in normal produ9tlon in 1947-1948.' No 
/ representative figures pre, therefore, 

, available'. 

8. Despatches of finished products by rail 
on distance of : 

In IQH. 

Tons- 


1 to 

50-miles 


548 

51 to 

100 miles 


407 

101 to 

200 miles 


1.680 

201 to 

800 miles 

• ■ B 

1,883 

301 to 

400 miles 

• Bt 

10,748 

401 to 

500 miles 

♦►I 

36 

501 to 

600 miles 

• •• 

728 

601 to 

700 miles 


214 

701 to 

800 miles 

« • • 

244 

801 to 

900 miles 

• •• 

130 

901 to 1000 mile^ 

• »B 


1001 to 1100 miles 




The production in 1Q66 ha» tnbrft^Sed'by 
about 50-60 per cent, .i .. ti 
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TABLE l-A. 


From: Rvport <m the marketing of Maize and Millets in India. Directorate of Marketing dr 
Inspection, Ministry of Food da Agriculture, Government of India, Page No. 5. 


Percentage share of different Indian States in the Maize acreage and Production. 
annual average 1947—48 to 1949—50. 


States. 


Acreage Percentage. 

Production. 

Uttar Pradesh 

... 

25-2 

26-6 

Bihar 

... 

l»-6 

16-6 

Punjab (1) 

... 

92 

120 

Rajasthan 

... 

8-5 

71 

Jammu & Ka^mir 


8-3 

13-2 

Madhya Bharat 

... 

6-2 

4-0 

Btunbay 

... 

6-3 

6-1 

Hyderabad 

... 

41 

1-7 

Madhya Pradesh 

... 

8-2 

2-9 

Himachal Pradesh 

... 

2-8 

2-8 

Patiala & East Punjab States Union 

2-3 

2-4 

West Baogal 


M 

1-5 

O^rs 

... 

4-2 

0 ^ 






PART 11. 


Q; 1. Commodities are booked at a 
lower rate whenever available except 
in cases of hazardous goods consigned in 
smalls. 

Q: 2- (a) (i) Getting the claims settled 
with the Railway company is rather difficult 
and is becoming a job for a specialist. 

(ii) Railways do not cover insu¬ 
rance from warehouse of the consignor 
to that of the consignee. 

(iii) Railways do not cover under 
R/R all the risks of breakage destruction, 
deterioration or loss. 

(b) Pilferage, theft, non-delivery risk 
of civil commotion at i to 1% premium. 

Q: 7. (a) There is no provision in the 
risk note for detailing the type or the nature 
or extent of the defect in the packing and 
whatever be the defect the waiver is too 
comprehensive in nature to include damage, 
leakage or wastage in transit on any account 
and not necessarily arising out of such 
defect alone. Further in view of the fact 
that it is rather difficult to prove anything 
against the railways when all possible 
evidence is interested and against the con¬ 
signor inclusion of ‘‘negligence ’’ in addition 
to misconduct as a remedy does not protect 
the consignor’s interest to the extent neces¬ 
sary. Though in the absence of any statistical 
data it is rather difficult to say to what extent 
the public has benefitted by the change, we 
believe there is no appreciable increase in 
the number of claims entertained on this 
ground to the disadvantage of the Railway. 

Q; 8. Th^re does not seem to be any 
scientific basis for refusing the certain cases 
at owner’s risk rates while offering them in 
others. Nor is there any basis for the 
difference that is maintained between the 
railway risk rates and the Owner’s risk rates 
wherever such different rates are quoted. 
The risk involved whatever that be is 
certainly not proportional to the distance. 
Normally it is covered by charging a premium 
being a certain percentages of the value 
and our suggestion is that in so far as the 
standard rote is itself based upon the price 
of the commodity or rather a certain price 
range in which the commodities fall are 
grouped in a certain class, there should be 
a fixed charge per unit in each class to be 
added on to the overall freight rate as is 
done to cover the costs of terminal or tran¬ 
shipment services. The appropriate charge 
can be determined by the experts on acturial 
data. These observations, we must say are 
subject to our observations on the basic 
question of what risks the Railway should 
normally cover. 

Q ; 10 to 12. Iti enunciating the law relat¬ 
ing to carriers Chief Justice Halt observed 
that since the goods delivered to the carrier 
are no longer under the control of the 
owner who seldom follows such goods or 
sends any servant with them to the place 
of their destination in case they are lost or 
damaged by the grossest negligence of the 
carriers or his servants or stolen by them 
or by thieves in collusion with them, the 
Owner will be unable to prove any of these 
causes of loss. The owner’s witnesses must 
necessarily be the carrier’s servants, who 
being interested would try to support their 
masters. When, therefore, this is an extra¬ 
ordinary confidence necessarily reposed in 


them and there is a temptation to fraud it is 
necessary with a view to ensure due secu¬ 
rity to the property entrusted to the carriers 
there should be added to his responsibility 
arising out of the contract to carry far 
reward namely, of taking all reasonable 
care of it, a further responsibility of an in¬ 
surer and that they be allowed to claim ex¬ 
emption only on two important grounds: 
namely: (i) the act of God and (ii) the acts of 
the King’s enemies. These principles of the 
law relating to carriers has been approved 
and included in the Indian Carriers Act 
which applies to all the common carriers 
and we don’t see any special reason-not 
at least in a Democratic Independent India- 
for exempting only the Railways of all the 
common carriers of the full responsibility. 
Whatever the conceptions be of the 
Government in 1890 when the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act was passed, India is not now a 
hostile (nor wild) country to presume that 
the Railways in India are subject to any 
greater risks than those obtaining in Eng¬ 
land- Perhaps tlie Indian Lewis based up¬ 
on the American analogy where the Rail¬ 
ways are considered only as a bailee and 
not as insurer as, well. If that is the case, 
there is no justification for allowing the 
Indian Railway, unlike on the American 
system, to contract out of even their limit¬ 
ed responsibility of the bailee even for a 
consideration. Either we must have the 
entire English Law holding the Railway res¬ 
ponsible as insurer and then allow limiting, 
the responsibility under certain conditions 
or they should be treated as bailee as in 
America without any right to limit such res¬ 
ponsibility. It is not desirable to pick up 
only the disadvantageous features from the 
Laws of these two countries to frame Indian 
Law. and leave the public high and dry with 
the onus of proving things against the Rail¬ 
ways with the only help of witness who are 
the Railway servants and none of whom can 
be considered even remotely independent 
or disinterested. 

Of course with the fuller responsibilities 
of the insurers the reasonable conditions 
about packing must be imposed and in case 
it is not to the approved standard the exact 
nature of the defect must be recorded in 
the forwarding note and the Railways should 
be allowed to disclaim liability for wastage, 
leakage or deterioration which is directly 
resulting from this defect; and under all the 
other consequential risk notes allow the 
Railways to waive the responsibilities for 
proper consideration. 

Whether the Railways are treated as 
insurers with all the different type of 
waivers or as bailees the premium to cover 
the risk element in either case should be ai 
fixed change like terminal or other services 
not proportional to the mileage ; and in fixing 
the premium rates due considerations 
should be given to the fact that the element 
of risk is much lower in case of wagon load 
consignment than the smalls; and further 
the public should be allowed a rebate of 
^is premium if desired. 

Q: 13. This is not rational and should be 
revised on the basis outlined above- 

Q : 14 & 15. No comments. 

Q: 16. Reasonable packing conditions 
should be prescribed but the consignments 
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should be accepted even when these 
conditions are not fulfilled if the nature of 
the defect is detailed in the forwarding note 
and the Railways then should not be held 
responsible for anything that has a direct 
bearing on the defective packing. 

Q: 17. Please see our observations on 
Q: 47 of Part 1-A. 

Q: 18. Please see our reply to Q: 10,31 
and 12 of this part. 

Q: 21. Settlement of claims by Railways 
are much too dilatory. There must be a 
provision that the claims must be settled 
within three months on the same line as the 
iimit imposed for lodging the claims which is 
required to be done within six months. 

PART 111. 

Q: 1. (a) It is observed that all commodi¬ 
ties put under a particular classification 
need not bo and are always charged the 
same wagon load rate for instance while 
Grain under class 1 moves under 
WL/D wagon load rates while Ores 
and Fire clay also under 1 moves 
under WL/CR wagon load rates and Fruits 
and Kyanite both moving under class WL/F 
in wagon loads are placed under class 3 
R/R (under II OR) and class I respectively. 
It is doubtful whether the Tribunal has the 
authority to specify the wagon load scales 
under which all industrial raw materials 
could be moved. It is empowered to fix a 
station-to-station rate or re-classify a 
commodity in a lower class but there is no 
specific power to fix a wagon load rate or 
schedule for any commodity without chang¬ 
ing the classification generally even for 
small scale traffic which may not be strictly 
necessary. We think the power of the 
Tribunal should be extended to cover this 
lacuna. 

(b),No. The Government have 
already instituted a Research Bureau and 
since the Democratic Government is looking 
after the General Railway Administration, 
we don’t see any point in empowering the 
Tribunal to initiate investigation in regard to 
freight rates generally. If any section of the 
Public has ariy difficulty they can always 
approach the Tribunal for redress and they 
should have all the powers to grant it 
consistent with the income to the Railways. 

Q; 2. The standard freight rate and ter¬ 
minals and other charges on one hand and 
the general classification of goods on the 
other I hand are two clear and distinct 
aspects of the freight, structure. While the 
rates in the first category are governed 
primarily by revenue considerations those 


in the latter are determined by what any 
particular commodity should be charged 
having regard to the rates applicable to other 
commodities in the group or those in the 
proximate groups and moving under similar 
conditions as also the relative charges, the 
condition or volumes of traffic in this com¬ 
modity or its price. The functions of the 
two bodies have been correctly differenti¬ 
ated in Section 42 and any change in the 
position would not serve any useful 
purpose. 

Q: 3. It is not desirable to make any 
change without proper investigation and 
having created a special forum for such 
investigations, not because of the Govern¬ 
ment’s incompetence but because of the 
public demand, it will not be desirable to 
side track the forum. If the Government 
were to raise the classification and on 
appeal the Tribunal finds it unreasonable it 
will be embarrassing to the Democratic 
Government to face the charge of having 
made the change unwarranted by facts. 

Q: 4 to 7. We have no information on 
the subject. 

Q: 8 to 10. It is too early to give any 
opinion on the satisfactory working of 
constitution of the Tribunal. The present 
constitution should bo given a reasonable 
trial before considering any revision. 

Q: 11. The need to establish an indepen¬ 
dent body to fix the freight rates arises out 
of the fact that the rate structure considera¬ 
bly influences the economic activity of the 
Nation, and framing the structure therefore, 
cannot be left to the sweet will on the 
Private Monopolist interests. Under such a 
set up, the Government directly or through 
an independent body controls the freight 
rates. When, however, that very Govern¬ 
ment, working under the supervision of the 
Parliaments on its Committees, and on 
e.xpert advices fixes the rates and when it is 
remembered that Government is elected by 
the Nation to control the fiscal policy as a 
whole of the country in the interest of the 
National Econom.y, there does not seem to 
be any need for having a different body, 
articularly when we have an independent 
ribunal to rectify the irregularity or injus¬ 
tice if any. 

Q : 12. In addition to Parliamentary Con¬ 
trol, Judicial Control on the executive is also 
necessary for adjudication of disputes with 
the Railway Administration which might not 
have correctly spelled out the policy in 
action ; and having regard to the fact that 
the function of this body is adjudication of 
such disputes, it should be a judicial rather 
than merely an advisory body. 
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GENERAL. 


1. Present transport situation in the country: 
Before going into the questionnaire, my 
Committee would like to make certain 
general observations on the present trans¬ 
port situation obtaining in the country. 
Though, according to the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion’s report, the Railways claim to have 
recovered from the strain imposed by world 
War 11 and the subseouent partition of the 
country into India and Pakistan, the trans¬ 
port position still continues to be far 
from satisfactory notwithstanding some 
improvement in the provision of wagons for 
moving coal, textiles and other essential 
articles compared to the period imrnediately 
following partition. Taking coal, for instancf^ 
where annual output is in the neighbourhood 
of 37 million tons, the Railways could move 
only 32 million tons with the result that 
while the collieries are faced with vast accu¬ 
mulations. the textile industry in Bombay, 
for in.stance, is deprived of the benefit of 
cheap fuel, and has to run on fuel oil which 
is available to the industry at uneconomic 
prices. This is sufficiently indicative of the 
extent to which transport capacity lags 
behind productive capacity, and unless this 
is remedied, no appreciable benefits are 
likely to accrue only by raising the coal out¬ 
put to 60 million tons by i960—61 as laid 
down in the draft frame-work of the Second 
Plan. 

2. Transport needs of the Second Five Year 
Plan: The magnitude of the transport pro¬ 
blem as a whole can be better visualised if 
the targets laid down in the Plan Frame were 
taken into account. The production of steel 
is proposed to be raised to 6 million tons 
per annum as against the existing produc¬ 
tion of 1.1 million tons. A three-fold increase 
in the output of heavy chemicals ’ is 
envisaged. Production of cotton textiles 
will go up by 35 per cent, while that of sugar 
by 50 per cent. In the case of new indus¬ 
tries producing electrical goods, bicycles, 
sewing machines and glassware, increases 
in production ranging from 60 to 100 per 
cent., have been provided for- In minerals, 
the biggest increase is planned in Iron ore 
whore production target has been fixed at 
13 million tons as against the existing output 
of 4 million tons. In agriculture, production 
of foodgrains will go up by 15 per cent., 
cotton by 45 per cent., oil seeds by 25 per 
cent., and so on- According to a public 
statement issued by the Hon’ble Minister 
for Railways on 16th June 1955 on the 
occasion of bifurcation of the Eastern Rail¬ 
way into the zones, goods traffic is expected 
to increase during the Second Plan period 
by at least 50 per cent. It will thus be seen 
that there will bean enormous increase in 
the volume of traffic to be hauled by the 
Railways, and if the haulage capacity is not 
64 


planned well in advance and promptly 
executed, the Second Plan is bound to 
suffer diminution in its purpose and effect, 
with all the repercussions following there¬ 
from. A provision for about Rs. 1,125 crores 
has, no doubt, been made for transport, but 
the real question is with what promptness 
and speed, the project will be executed so- 
as to solve the transport problem, which 
involves the provision of not only wagons 
in large numbers and of locomotives, but 
also increases in line capacities and the 
removal of junction and other limitations. 
Should these not be forthcoming com¬ 
mensurate with the increase in industrial 
and agricultural output, a transport crisis 
might arise in the course of the Second 
Plan period with all its undesirable conse¬ 
quences. So long as the supply of transport 
is below the demand therefore, the rate 
level cannot afford to be minimum. 

3, Problem of Bate-Making. Freights as a 
whole, and over a period of time, must 
be such as will yield revenues thatwill cover 
the costs of services, i.e. the current opera¬ 
ting expenses and the fixed charges of the 
carriers. In other words, service costs fix 
the general minimum level at which rate 
must be kept, except temporarily during a 
severe business depression, if the railways 
are to remain solvent and continue in busi¬ 
ness. The upper limit of rail charges is. 
however, set by the value of the services 
rendered by the carriers, i.e. what shippers 
will pay or need to pay to secure the trans¬ 
portation services desired. What the ship¬ 
per can pay is the value to him of the trans¬ 
portation service he is buying ; what he may 
need to pay a railroad for the desired ser¬ 
vice may be the amount he would have to pay 
a high-way, water-way or any other type of 
carrier. In India, the upper limit to rail frei¬ 
ght is, however, not determined by compe¬ 
titive forces released by alternative sources 
of transportation services but by the Rail¬ 
ways themselves in virtue of their mono¬ 
polistic control. While the motor transport 
is arbitrarily restricted within the regional 
and State boundries of each administrative 
unit under the provisions of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939, water transport has not 
been what it should be. Prior to World 
War II. transport by sea was much cheaper 
than transport by rail but the position today 
is quite the reverse. 

4. In the circumstances, the policy of 
Government should, therefore, be to 
promote the development, and to regulate 
the services and rates of each mode of 
transportation in order to enable each mode 
to obtain and transport the traffic it could 
serve with greatest efficiency and economy 
and if that policy -Should be successfully 
carried out, the successful and desirable 
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functioning of all the agencies of trans¬ 
portation would be assured. Each kind of 
carrier should have its appropriate place in 
a well adjusted transportation system whose 
several parts are properly inter-related. It 
is only under a well-knit transportation 
scheme that the freight level can afford to 
be lowest. 

5. It is stated that the principles followed 
by the Railways in evolving the present 
■"telescopic” rates system, are as under ; 
(a) Reasonableness of rates per se. This 
principle is commonly referred to as 
"charging what the traffic will bear", that is, 
fixing the charge for each variety of goods 
according to its ability to pay for transporta¬ 
tion. According to the Railways, this takes 
rhto account the value of the commodity, the 
use to which it is put and the stage of its 
manufacture and in the case of industries, 
it also takes into account the fact whether 
the industry in its infancy or has fully deve¬ 
loped ; (b) considerations regarding poten¬ 
tialities of traffic both long and short term ; 
<c) avoidance of undue preference to per¬ 
sons or localities or any particular descrip¬ 
tion of traffic; and (d) operating costs of 
railways which also take into account fac¬ 
tors. such as, the bulk of the commodity in 
relation to its weight, risk of damage, wast¬ 
age in transit and the volume of traffic. 
These principles are, no doubt, very sound, 
but the reasonableness of freight charged 
requires to be judged mainly by the 
financial results of the Railways. 

6. Rate making divides itself into two 
broad problems, distinguishable on the basis 
of objective, viz., (1) the determination of 
the general level of rates : and (2) the fixa¬ 
tion of particular rates. The first is con- 
cerned primarily with the total revenue to be 
derived from all rates together. The second 
involves more directly the effect of rates 
upon the movement of traffic and the rela¬ 
tionship of rates to each other. The gener¬ 
ally accepted policy adopts as the standard 
for the rate level the reasonable cost of the 
service, as measured by the sum of 
the operating expenses, taxes, and a 
return on investment sufficient enough in 
the long run to attract necessary capital. As 
has been held in an American Railway case, 
"the carrier owning and operating a rail-road 

.is not entitled as of constitutional right 

to more than a fair net operating income 


upon the value of its properties which are 
being devoted to transportation.” 

7. Financial position of the Indian Bailwaya. 
That the Indian Railway system has been 
obtaining for more than a fair net operat¬ 
ing income is borne out by the following 
observation contained in the First Five-year 
plan of the Planning Commission. “ It (the 
Indian Railway system) is one of the few rail¬ 
way systems in the world with a net earning 
power adequate enough to meet all fixed 
charges and provide substantial sums for 
development and reserves." This observa¬ 
tion was based on the budgetary position of 
the Railways in the years 1948—49,1949—50 
and 1950—51 uis-a-uis the provisions of the 
Convention Resolution of 1949. Thei Con¬ 
vention Resolution provides that on the capi¬ 
tal invested out of general revenues in the 
railway undertaking, the Railways should 
pay a fixed annual dividend which during 
the period of five years commencing from 
1950—51, should be at the rate of 4 per 
cent, on the capital invested subject to the 
proviso that no dividend is payable on the 
capital invested out of general revenues in 
unremunerative strategic lines. The other 
provisions of the Convention are that the 
existing railway reserve should be renamed 
the Revenue Reserve Fund and utilised pri¬ 
marily for maintaining the agreed payments 
to general revenues and for making up any 
deficit in the working of the Railway. Fur¬ 
ther a Development Fund should be consti¬ 
tuted for financing expenditure for the 
following purposes, viz. (a) passenger ameni¬ 
ties, (b) labour welfare and (c) railway pro¬ 
jects which are necessary but unremunera¬ 
tive. For meeting the cost of replacement 
and renewal of assets, the Depreciation 
Reserve Fund should receive, for the 
next five years, a minimum contri¬ 
bution of Rs. 15 croros per annum 
chargeable to the working expenses of the 
undertaking. Lastly, the railway surplus 
should be available for distribution amongst 
the Revenue Reserve Fund, the Develop¬ 
ment Fund and the Depreciation Reserve 
Fund, to the extent the last named needs 
strengthening over and above the minimum 
annual contribution. 

8. As againstthe aforesaid provisions, the 
actual budgetary position of the Railways in 
the period 1948—49 to 1950—51 was as 
follows : 


TABLE ‘A’ 



Appropriations (In crores of Rs.) 

Contributions to 

] 

Depreciation 

Reserve 

Revenue Reserve 

Development 

Fund 

General Reserves. 
(In crores of Rs.) 

1948—49 

23.11 

0.03 

1.27 

Nil. 

1949—60 

19.17 

Nil. 

0.43 

NU. 

1960—51 

33.69 

6.40 

10.52 

3L81 

Total: 

76.87 

6.43 

12.22 

31.81 

Annual Average; 

26.29 

1.44 

4.07 
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period 1951—52 to 1955—56, the appropriations to the above funds and 
the contributions to the General Reserves have been as under : 

TABLE ‘B* 



Appropriations (In crores of Rs.) 

Contributions to 

Xlepreciation 

Reserve 

Revenue Reserve 

Development 

Fund 

General Reserves. 
(In crores of Rs.) 

1961—62 

33.79 

19.12 

10.66 

32.46 

1962—63 

34.42 

2.26 

12,76 

32.93 

1963—64 

33.97 

1.13 

3.29 

34.36 

1964—66 (Revised estimate) 

33.76 

1.19 

7.14 

34.96 

1966—66 (Budget estimate) 

33.81 

8.60 

0.31 

36.07 

Total: 

169.74 

32.20 

34.15 

170.77 

Annual Average: 

33.96 

6.44 

6.83 

34.16 


10. From the above two tables A and B, 
it will be seen that the average annual 
appropriations to the Depreciation Reserve 
Fund, Revenue Reserve Fund and Develop¬ 
ment Fund in the period 1951—52 to 
1955—56 were Rs. 33.95 crores, Rs. 6.44 
croresand Rs. 6.83 crores respectively, as 
against Rs. 25.29 crores, Rs. 1.44 crores 
and Rs. 4.07 crores in the period 
1948—49 to 1950—51. The annual approp¬ 
riation to the Depreciation Fund alone 
amounts to 17 per cent, of the working 
expenses of the Railways. The balance 
standing to the credit of these Funds as on 
81st March 19c55 are Rs. 102.68 crores in 
the Depreciation Reserve Fund, Rs. 38.37 
crores in the Revenue Reserve Fund and 


Rs. 15.62 crores in the Development Fund- 
Theso figures indicate a very substantial pro, 
gress over the financial results of the Rail 
ways in 1948—49 to 1950—51 period. 

11. It should, however, be noted that the 
Rlanning Commission recommended that 
“the policy of the railways during the period 
of the Plan should be to keep down the 
working expenses to the lowest level com¬ 
patible with efficiency and reasonable 
standard of service in order that the neces¬ 
sary surplus for financing the development 
programme becomes available”. 

12. But this does not seem to be the case 
as the following table speaks out: 


TABLE ‘C- 


Years 

Freight tons 
originating 

Freight ton 
miles 

Earnings from 
carriage of 
goods 

Average earnings 
per freight ton 
mile 

J 

Total working 
expenses 


(In millions) 

(In crores of Rs.) 

(In pies] 

(In crores of Rs.) 

1948—49 

82.67 

22,750.22 

112.34 

0.48 

184.06 

1946—60 

91.68 

26,464.68 

136.69 

10.20 

207.23 

1960—61 

92.34 

27,007.62 

139.77 

9.04 

224.39 

1961—62 

97.87 

29,017.66 

163.96 

10.20 

227.68 

1962—63 

98.37 

28,961.46 

143.81 

11.20 

219.99 

1963—64 

99.36 

29,493.46 

146.39 

11.30 

231.99 


13. The above table shows that while the 
tonnage of goods hauled in 1953—54 has in¬ 
creased by 20 per cent on the 1948—49 
level, the freight yield has risen by 30 per 
cent, even in spite of the working expenses 
having gone up by 26 per cent. 

14. It is, however, gratifying to note tfiat 
the increased revenues of the Railways have 
(enabled Government to implement the 


development programme fixed for the RaiW 
ways under the First Five Year Plan. The 
Plan envisaged an expenditure of the order 
of Rs. 400 crores of which the Railways 
were required to find the finances from their 
own sources to the extent of Rs. 320 crores 
and the remaining Rs. 80 crores to be pro¬ 
vided by Government. The details of the 
Railway expenditure In the Plan period are 
as follows : 
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TABLE ‘D’ 



(In crores of rupees) 

Categories of expenditure & 
percentages of Plan 
allocation 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

i 

1 

Percentage 

• 1 

1951—62 
1 st year 
Actuals 

1962—S3 
2 nd year 

' Actuals 

, 

1963—64 
3rd year 
Actuals 

1964—66 
4th vear 
Budget 

1966—66 
6 th year 
(Balance) 

Falling Stock and Machinery 

207.77 

62.0 

34.36 

33.23 

40.01 

66.17 

44.00 

Track and Inridges 

71.46 

17,8 

10.72 

13.66 

10.37 

13.40 

23.00 

Other structural & engineering 
works, collieries & ports. 

44.73 

11.2 

6.84 

7.34 

9.19 

14.36 

7.00 

Labour welfare, staff quarters 
and other welfare works. 

23.93 

6.0 

3.74 

3.14 

4.00 

6,65 

7.60 

Restoration of dismantled 
lines & new lines inc. elec¬ 
trification of track St major 
bridges. 

35.54 

8.9 

7.26 

3.71 

3.98 

6.09 

14.60 

Passenger amenities. 

14.62 

3.6 

2.46 

2.34 

2.48 

2.86 

4.60 

Miscellaneous items. 

2.20 

0.6 

6.49 

3.64 

6.83 

3.42 

9.60 

Total 

400.24 

100.0 

70.86 

60.18 

64.20 

96.00 

110.00 


15. During this period, the withdrawals from the Depreciation Reserve Fund and 
Development Fund for the purpose are as under' 


TABLE ‘ E ’ 



In Crores of Rs. 


Withdrawals from 

Year 

Depreciation 

Development 


Reserve Fund 

Fund 


1961—62 

• •• 

» . . • » * 

35.87 

7.70 

1962—63 


... ... 

40.89 

8.10 

1963—64 

... 

... 

38.02 

9.81 

1964—66 (Revised estimate) 

• •• 

... 

43.86 

12.14 

1955—66 (Budget estimate) 

... 

... 

41.98 

12.32 



Total ... 

200.62 

60.07 


Even after these withdrawals, the balances 
standing to the credit of these Funds are 
Rs- 99.81 crores in the Depreciation 
Reserve Fund and Rs. 3.61 crores in the 
Development Fund. That apart the Revenue 
Reserve Fund carries a closing balance of 
Rs- 46-87 crores. These figures are clearly 
indicative of the excellent financial position 
of the Railways, and my Committee, there¬ 
fore, urge that the policy of the Railways 
should now be to enlarge its revenues by 
increased traffic turnover rather than 
through enhanced freight structure. This 
reorientation of freight policy is particularly 
necessary in view of the fact thatthe industry 
has since last several years been called upon 
to bear very onerous financial obligations 
in the shape of enhanced direet and indirect 
taxations and social security charges. Even 


at a time, namely, the peak period of World 
War II (1944-45), when the country as a 
whole was riding on the crest of inflationary 
prosperity, the average freight rate did not 
exceed 7.8 pies per ton, and it is very 
difficult to see how the industry which is 
already heavily burdened with taxation, 
could bear, in addition, a freight increase of 
as much as 45 per pent, over the 1944-45- 
level. 

16. Position of the Cotton Textile Industry. 
This is particularly so with regard to the 
cotton textile industry. The history of this 
industry tells us that its early boncentration 
in the Bombay island was governed not so 
much by natural and permanent factors as 
by other advantages such as abundance of 
capital and credit facilities, the presence 
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of cheap and speedy means of transport and 
the temporary growth of tfio demand for yarn 
from China, which Bombay was in an excep¬ 
tionally favourable situation to meet. 'I'he 
railway rates policy was another factor 
which led to the congestion of indus¬ 
tries in port towns. It was the year 1877 
which marks the turning point in the develop¬ 
ment of the industry from the point of view of 
its distribution. It saw the beginning of a 
rapid construction of mills in upcountry 
centres like Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Sholapur 
etc. situated right in the heart of the cotton 
growing tracts. This later distribution was 
influenced to a larger extent by natural 
factors such as vicinity of sources of raw 
material, plentiful labour and large market¬ 


TABLE 

Name of the Centre. 

Ahmedabad. 

Bombay. 

Coimbatore. 

Singanallur. 

Kanpur. 

Indore. 

Madurai. 

Howrah. 

Delhi. 

Rest of India 


The locational aspect of the mill industry 
is particularly important from the point of 
view of rail freight on raw materials, fuel 
and stores that go into the consumption of 
the industry. 

18. Freight on coal required by the cotton Mill 
Industry. Coal fields are situated in West 
Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Talchar in Orissa and Singanerj 
in the South. The chief transport originating 
centres for coal from these coal fields are 
Sitarampur, Radhanagar, Hendegir, 
McCluskiegunge and Latehar for Bengal- 
Bihar coal fields : Now Katni, Anuppur and 
Manendragrah for Madhya and Vindhya 
Pradesh collieries. Of the 37 million tons 
annual production, the Railways alone con¬ 
sume a&out 11 million tons of which about 3 
million tons are supplied by the Railwa.v 
collieries. The remaining 8 million tons are 
drawn from the private collieries. Accord¬ 
ing to the Railway Fuel Economy Enquiry 
Committee, the requirements of coal by the 
Railways should be supplied from fixed 
sources nearest to the consuming points. 
Nearly 80 per cent, of the country’s coal 
roduction comes from the Bengal and 
ihar coal fields. If the recommendation of 
the Railway Fuel Economy Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee is implemented, then it means that 
the industrial requirements of coal are to 
be drawn mostly from the Bengal-Bihar coal 
fields. No major textile centre is, however, 
in close proximity with the colliery region, 
and the distance which is required to be 
traversed by coal from its pit head to the 
textile centres ranges from 600 to 1,200 
65 


ing centres. This was also made possible 
by the development of railway communica¬ 
tions. 'I'he decline of China trade in yarn 
from commencement of the present century 
also affected adversely Bombay’s position 
of unequalled pre-eminence. The Swadeshi 
movement was also responsible for the 
stimulation of growth of weaving outside the 
Bombay State. Latterly the developments 
in factory legislation in the then British India 
led to the migration of the industry to some 
of the former Indian States where the ad¬ 
ministration of the Factory Laws was more 
lax. 

17. 'Foday, the cotton textile mills are 
concentrated in the following centres : 


•F ’ 

No. of mills. 

74 

65 

17 

13 

12 

8 

8 

7 

7 

260 


Total. 461 


miles. This is a factor which should be 
borne in mind in considering the question 
of freight on coal consumed in the textile 
mills. 

19. Government introduced a new teles¬ 
copic scale for coal from 1st September 
1948, and the freight rate to Bombay in 
terms of this scale worked out to Rs. 14/12/- 
per ton from Jhagarkhand (C.l.) and Rs, 
17/4/- per ton from Bengal-Bihar coal fields. 
In November 1949, Government granted a. 
rebate of 124 per cent, on the telescopic 
rates to textile mills, cement factories and 
paper mills and at the same time, freight 
rates were also reduced. The new rates, 
from Jhagarkhand and Bengal-Bihar coal 
fields thus worked out to Rs. 11/5/- and 
Rs. 13/9/- respectively, which continued till 
March 1952, when Government published a, 
white paper on the rail freight structure. 
According to this paper, the average 
cost of hauling one ton of goods per 
mile was 8-06 pies in 1949-50, 8'93 pies in 
1950-51 and still higher in 1951-52, while the 
actual recovery on coal traffic was only 
4-4 pies per ton per mile in 1950-51. 
As the coal traffic constituted about 40 
per cent of the total goods traffic carried, 
the White Paper stated, the Railways could 
not bear indefinitely the burden imposed 
by the loss in freight incurred on coal 
account if the Railways were to implement 
the programme of rehabilitation and aug¬ 
menting staff welfare and passenger amenity 
services. The coal freight was, therefore, 
raised by 30 per cent, with effect from 1st. 
April 1952, and at the same time, 124 per cent. 
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rebate was also withdrawn. In terms of the 
T>ew scale, freight rates for coal in the two 
cases referred to amounted to Rs. 17/5 and 
Rs. 20-14-0 per ton respectively, which 
meant an increase of 53 per cent, on the 
pre-April 1952 rates. 

20. According to the Sixth Census of 
Manufacturing Industries of India, which is 
the latest available statistics, the cotton mill 
industry consumed about 13 lakh tons of 
coal in the year 1951 valued at Rs. 415 lakhs. 
The average price of coal ex-works in that 
year was Rs. 14-8 per ton and on this basis, 
the value at the pit head of coal transported 
to cotton mills would roughly have been about 


21. Production of cloth in 1951 was 
approximately 3,700 million yards, while 
to-day it is 5,000 million yards, which 
means an increase of 35 per cent. Coal 
consumption should now, therefore, be 18 
lakh tons per annum. Price of coal confi- 


Rs. 188 lakhs which means that the industry 
paid Rs. 227 lakhs by way of freight, terminal 
charges, labour cess, middleman’s remune¬ 
ration and handling charges. According to 
the Goods Tariff, the terminal charges are 
Re. 1 per ton, and under the Coal Control 
Order, the remuneration of the middleman 
has been fixed at Re. 1 per ton; labour cess 
in 1951 was annas 9 per ton, and handling 
charges are estimated to work out roughly to 
Rs. 5 per ton. The following calculations 
show that a freight of Rs. 129 lakhs plus termi¬ 
nal charges of Rs. 13 lakhs were collected 
from the industry in that year on 13 lakh tons 
of coal: 


... Rs. 188 lakhs. 
Rs. 65 ,. 

Rs. 13 ,, 

Rs. , 7 „ 

... Rs. 13 „ 

Rs. 129 „ 

Total ... Rs. 415 lakhs 


nues to be Rs. 14-8 per ton ex-works, and 
except for labour cess and freight, there has 
been no change in other charges. The 
following calculations show the freight burden 
imposed on the industry on a coal consump¬ 
tion of 18 lakh tons: 


Price of coal at Rs. 144-8 per toti. 

Handling charges at Rs. 5-0 por ton. 
Middleman’s remuneration at Re. 1 per ton. 
Labour cess at annas 9 per ton. 

Terminal charges at Re. 1 per ton. 

Freight 


Price of coal at Rs* 14.8*0 per ton, ... Rs. 261 lakhs. 

Handling charges at Rs. 5 per ton ••• Rs. 90 

Middleman’s remuneration at Re. 1 per ton. ... Rs. 18 

Labour Cess at 12 annas per ton. ••• Rs. 14 ,, 

Terminal charges at Re. 1 per ton. ••• Rs. 18 

Freight at 1951 rates : 175 lakhs, plus 53 per cent, increase 

since 1952: Rs. 93 lakhs ... Rs. 268 .. 

Total ... Rs. 669 lakhs 


22. It will thus be seen that the freight 
burden on coal consumed by the industry is 
of the order of Rs. 286 lakhs as against 
Rs. 142 lakhs in 1951 which means an 
increase of Rs. 144 lakhs. Though accord¬ 
ing to the Railway Board statistics, the overage 
yield on coal is 5’65 pies per ton, which is 
just 63 per cent, of the average cost of 
haulage, ttie burden it imposes on the indus¬ 
try is considerably heavy. 

23. The problem of high transport cost 
on coal is not peculiar to the textile industry 
alone. There are other industries too 
whichare adversely affected on this account, 
as could be seen from the following extract 
from the Tariff Commission’s report on the 
continuance of protection to the Soda Ash 
Industry submitted in 1954 : 

" As regards coal, it has to be brought 
from very long distances apart from 
transport difficulties; it was pointed 
out by the representatives of the 
two units that railway freight was 
very high. In the case of Tata 
Chemicals Ltd., and Dhrangadhra 
Chemical Works Ltd., the railway 


freight on coal comes to Rs. 24,775 
and Rs^ 21.743 por ton respectively. 
Tata Chemicals Ltd. have often to 
bring their coal by sea and it costs 
them much more than bringing it by 
rail. Tho rail-cum-soa freight comes 
to Rs. 39.159 per ton. Apart from 
the question of shortage of wagons, 
there is the question of transhipment 
at Viramgam or Agra East Bank due 
to change of tho gauge- Sometimes 
owing to congestion in traffic at 
Viramgam or Agra East Bank, book¬ 
ing is suspended." 

24. Freight on cotton .—Cotton which forms 
the basic raw material, of the industry has 
been placed in class 8 if fully pressed, 
but if half-pressed, it would attract rates 
appropriate to class 12. Loose cotton is 
placed in class 14. The average earnings 
from the transport of cotton are, on the 
basis of 1952—53 and 1953—54 figures, 
Rs. 332 lakhs per year and the quantity 
hauled is 10 lakh tons or approximately 57 
lakh bales. Nearly 80 per cent, goes into 
consumption in mills, which means that the 
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freight paid by the industry on cotton con- 25. Receipts of cotton into Bombi^ City 
sumed in the mills is roughly Rs. 265 lakhs. in particular, by rail in the years 1952—53 

The average yield per ton of cotton trans- and 1958—54 were as under : 

ported is 21.2 pies as against the average 
cost of haulage of 9 pies per ton. 


TABLE ‘ G ’ 


Type of Cotton. 


(In bales of 392 lbs. net) 
Receipts. 

1962—53 1963—64 


Kandesb 

Central India ... 
Barsinagar 
Hyderabad Gaorani 
Berar 

Central Provinces 

Dholleras 

Punjab 

Rajputana 

Broach 

Compta Dharwar 
Western Northerns 
Cocanada 


63,940 61,362 

62,018 67.620 

56,730 43.773 

11,747 6,401 

2,42,204 2,61.866 

33,462 37,243 

1,24,443 1,70,863 

2.14,885 1,48,976 

60,167 69,368 

2,11,016 3,10,777 

56.426 90,688 

23,288 37,392 

146 — 



1952—63 ... 929,160 bales. 


1963—64 ... 986,160 bales. 


From the above tables, it is observed that 
as much as 78 per cent, of cotton received 
in Bombay is consumed by the City mills. 

26. The freight rates on cotton to 
Bombay from cotton centres like Amraoti, 


Dhaboi, Dhulia, Hubli, Rempuraful and 
Adoni before and after the introduction 
of the telescopic rates system and the 
incidence of these rates on the prices of 
cotton prevailing in Bombay are indicated 
in the table below : 


TABLE ‘H’ 


Centre & Variety. 

Bombay Spot 
rates per candy 
(Av. June 
1966) 

Present railway j 
freight on cotton 
to Bombay per 
candy. 

Incidence 
percentage of 
Col. 3 

On 

Col 2 

Railway freight on 
cotton to Bombay 
prior to telescopic 
system 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p- 


Rs. a, p. 

Amraoti (Jarilla) 

588 

19 8 0 

3-3 

18 10 3 

Dabhoi (Vijaya) 

726 

11 10 0 

1-6 

11 5 10 

Dhulia (Jarilla) 

688 

11 14 0 

2 0 

11 13 

Hubli (Jayadhar) 

776 

19 6 4 

27 

16 3 0 

Hubli (Laxmi) 

868 

19 6 4 

2-4 

16 3 0 

Rampuraful (Punjab American 
216F) 

766 

38 6 0 

5-0 

31 10 7 

Rampuraful (Punjab Deshi) 

548 

38 6 0 

7 0 

31 10 7 

Adoni (Westerns) 

643 

20 7 3 

3T 

19 7 3 
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27. It will thus be seen that so far as 
movement of cotton to Bombay is concern¬ 
ed. telescopic system has not at all been 
helpful- Furthermore, the classification of 
industrial fibres under the Goods Tariff is 
irrational in that cotton is placed on par with 
wool and charged to class 8 while other 
fibres like aloe, flax, hemp, jute etc. have 
been placed in class 7. Why this invidious 
distinction is nowhere explained? 

28. Freight on Mill Stores, 'According to 
the “programmesof Industrial Development 
1951-56” of the Planning Commission, the 
requirements of mill stores and accessories 
to maintain a production based on 42 lakhs 
bales of cotton consumption were as 


under : 


Starches 

36,000 tons 

Caustic soda 

15,000 „ 

Coal tar dyes 

5,900 

Mutton tallow 

3,600 ,. 

Zinc chloride 

3,000 ., 

Hydrosulphite of 
soda 

2,000 „ 

Bobbins 

425,000 gross 

Healds 

800,000 sets 

Reeds 

400,000 pieces 

Pickers 

37,500 pieces 

Shuttles 

8,300 gross 

Card clothing 

3,500 sets. 


29. Census of Manufactures which are 
available for the years from 1946 to 1951 
throw a useful light on the consumption of 
various items of mill stores and the relevant 
figures are, therefore, culled at and set forth; 
below: 


TABLE ‘ 1■ 


Description of stores 

Annual consumption based on actuals 
for six years 1946—61 (in tons). 

Tallow 



3,172 

China Clay 

... 

4 .. 

3,986 

Zinc Chloride 

... 

... 

361 

Gums & Resins 



1,070 

Sodium Hydrosulphite 

* • t 


968 

Caustic Soda 


... 

11,468 

Soda ash 

*•« 

««* 

7,336 

Bleaching powder 

... 


2,771 

Common salt 


... 

3,602 

Sulphuric acid 

• •• 

... 

2,046 

Hydrochloric acid 

. >. 


643 

Starches 

... 


36,050 

Colours and dyes 



1,170 

Cotton Bandings 



463 

Ropes 



231 

Vegetable oils 



2,142 

Mineral oils 



916 

Paper and Paper Boards 



8,800 

Sacking 

... 


8,000 

Hoops 



2,600 

Pickers 

. . • 


641 

Buffers 



309 

Roller skins 

... 


69 

Shuttles 



293 

Bobbins & wooden tubes 


... 

3,437 

Picking bands 


... 

128 

Beltings all kinds 

... 

... 

128 

Healds 

• # • 

... 

1,026 

Reeds 


... 

457 


SO. The average annual production of 
cloth in this period was 3,950 million yards 
as against the current production of 
5,000 million yards which shows an increase 
of 26.5 percent. Consumption figures relat¬ 
ing to mill stores should also, therefore, be 


increased correspondingly to arrive at the 
present consumption levels. 

31. The items specified in the above 
table have been assigned the following classi¬ 
fications under the Goods Tariff: 




TABLE ‘J’ 


■ Classification under the Goods Tariff 

Description of the item - -i- - 

■ RR ' OR 


T allow 
China clay 
Zinc chloride 
Gums and Resins 
Gum manufactured 
Sodium hydrosulphite 
Caustic soda 
Soda ash 

Bleaching powder 
Common salt 
Vegetable oils 
Mineral oils 
Fuel oils 
Sulphuric acid 
Hydrochloride acid 
Starches 

Dyes and Colours 
Pickers and Picking Bands 
Buffers 
Roller skins 

Beltings all kinds and cotton banding 
Bobbins and wooden tubes 
Shuttles 

Healds and Reeds 
Ropes (Hemp & Jute) 

Ropes N.O.C. 



4 

1 

6 

4 

8 


9 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

5 
5 

14 

15 

4 
9 
9 
9 

12 

12 

9 

5 
9 

7 

8 


4 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 


8 



32. As the Enquiry Committee are aware, 
the cotton textile industry is now drawing 
its supply of stores mostly from Indian 
sources, and it is, therefore, of first-class 
importance that these stores which form 
the raw materials of the industry should 
attract as low a freight rate possible. In 
this connection, certain observations made 
by ttie Tariff Board will be found very 
relevant. 

33. The Tariff Board, in the case for 
protection of the soda ash industry, stated, 
in 1.951: 

“ The soda ash factories in India are 
situated at a considerable distance 
from the ports which are the main 
consuming centres, and the cost of 
their products at the port is, there¬ 
fore, inflated by the transport 
charges payable from the factories 
to the ports. This constitutes a 
disadvantage for the indigenous 
product, since no such charges 
enter into the cost of the imported 
product at the ports. As regards 
inland centres, the transport charges 
payable at each centre op the 
indigenous product depend on the 
distance from the factory while 
those payable at the .same centre on 
the imported product depend on the 
66 


distance from the port. Consequent¬ 
ly, so far as transport charges alone 
are concerned, the indigenous 
product is at an advantage at some 
centres and at a disadvantage at 
others. ” 

After going into the data submitted by the 
soda ash manufacturing industry, the 
Tariff Board came to the following conclu¬ 
sion : 

“The inland freight and handling 
charges payable on the Tata Chemi¬ 
cals ash are, on an average, higher 
than those payable on imported 
ash by Rs. 2‘6 per cwt. The 
indigenous ash is, therefore, subject 
to net freight disadvantage to this 
extent and an allowance for this 
factor has, therefore, to be added, 
to the fair selling price of indigenous 
ash before camparing it with the 
ex-duty landed cost of imported 
ash. ” 

34. Referring to Bleaching Powder in its 
report on the caustic soda and bleaching 
powder industrv, submitted in 1954, the 
Tariff Com mission said : 

“In the case of bleaching powder 
however, both the Tata Chemicals 
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and Mettur Chemicals are at a disad¬ 
vantage in relation to the imported 
product in Bombay and Madras 
respectively which constitute their 
principal markets. This disadvantage 
is not offset to any material extent 
by their net disadvantage, if any, 
with respect to other centres. Tfie 
actual pattern of sales of bleaching 
powder by both these units during 
the last two years was effected by 
conditions of shortage and would 
not afford much guidance for the 
future. 'I'he total sales of bleaching 
powder in these years were also 
small. Under normal conditions, we 
consider that the freight disadvan¬ 
tage of Tata Chemicals with respect 
to bleaching powder could be taken 
as equal to the freight from Mithapur 
to Bombay, namely. Rs. 42.82 per 
ton and that of Mettur Chemicals as 
equal to freight from Mettur Dam to 
Madras, namely, Rs. 22/- per ton. ” 

B5. Instances could be multiplied to show 
the adverse effects of the imposition of 
these burdens on the consuming industries 
situated in port towns, and particularly, the 
textile industry whose products are, it is 
needless to say, essential to the life of the 
community. I'he following observations of 
the Tariff Commission on the country’s 
freight problem, contained in its report on 
the continuance of protection to the soda 
ash industry submitted in 1954, are worth 
noting in this connection ; 

"India being a country of vast distan¬ 
ces, raw materials and finished 
products have to be carried over 
long distances by land or sea in the 
case of many industries. The 
economy of the country is essentially 
rural, and the domestic market for 
industrial products is too limited 
in camparison with other countries 
whichare industrially advanced and 
where the standard of living is high. 
If the competitive power of the 
indigenous industries is to be 
enlarged, it is imperative that efforts 
should be made all round to reduce 
costs of production and prices for 
consumers. This is particularly so 
in the case of basic industries 
whose products form raw materials 
for many other Industries. Sources 
of raw materials, coal etc., are not 
generally located in the same region 
and selection of sites for industrial 
production has, therefore, to bo 
made after carefully evaluating the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
different sites from the point of view 
of proximity of sources of raw materi¬ 
als, coal, etc., facilities for transport, 
nearness of consuming centres etc. 
Cost of transport of raw materials 
and of finished products is an 
important clement in the cost of 
production and price for consumers. 
In our opinion, a re-orientation of 
the policy in regard to rail and sea 
transport of a long term basis is 
necessary to achieve the objec¬ 
tive of expanding industrial produc¬ 
tion and of lowering its costs. 

Representations have been made 
by the industry to the Railway and 


Shipping- authorities in regard to 
freight rates on raw materials and 
finished products, and to the railway 
authorities in regard to facilities for 
transhipment and movement of raw 
materials and the finished product 
but we understand that they have 
met with little success. Recently the 
freight rates from Mithapur to Okha 
have been increased by the railway 
authorities in spite of the representa¬ 
tions made by Tata Chemicals Ltd. 
The result has been that Tata Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd. are now carrying their soda 
ash from Mithapur to Okfia in their 
own lorries and we are informed 
that this system of transport has 
been found to be more economical 
than rail transport. Soda ash is a 
basic chemical which is required by 
many industries and its high cost 
must result in retarding the develop¬ 
ment of other industries in which it is 
used. It is very essential tfiat the 
cost of soda ash should be brought 
down by all possible means. We 
feel that the representation made by 
the industry regarding reduction in 
railway and coastal freights on raw 
materials and soda ash deserves 
sympathetic consideration and re¬ 
commend that due weight should be 
given to the factors mentioned 
above in reviewing the freight 
rates.” 

86 According to the Railway Board 
statistics, the average haul of o ton of goods 
in each of the years 1952—53 and 1953—54 
was 300 miles. Even assuming that mill 
stores consumed in the mills travelled only 
this much distance, and taking the average 
rates appropriate to the classes in which 
these stores are placed, the industry would 
have paid no less than Rs. 60 lakhs towards 
freight charges on mill-stores alone. 

37. Freight on Cotton Pucegoods. According 
to the Goods Tariff, piecegoods in bales, 
press packed or packed in boxes or cases, 
are placed in class 10. The expression 
‘‘press packed” has been defined in the 
“Packing Conditions P/25” in terms of which 
the bales containing cloth, irrespective of 
size or weight, should be tightly secured 
under tension, with steel strapping length¬ 
wise and breadth wise, and the hoops used 
should be of standard gauge and should be 
used on all the six sides of each bale. An 
exception has, however, been made recent¬ 
ly in the case of long bales where it is per¬ 
missible to give hooping only on four sides of 
the bale. If this packing condition is not 
fulfilled, then the consignment would attract 
the freight rates applicable to class 13. 
Handloom products including “khaddar” 
are not subject to the packing condition P/25 
and are placed in class 10. Cotton yarn 
which forms the basic material of the 
handloom. powerloom and other consuming 
industries, is also placed under class 10 
subject to compliance with the said Packing 
Condition P/25. 

38. The yield from freight on cotton 
manufactures was Rs. 3‘55 crores in 1952- 
53 and Rs. 3.39 crores in 1953—54, the 
average being Rs. 3'47 crores. The ton¬ 
nage hauled is roughly 8 lakhs per annum. 
The rate per ton of cotton piecegoods. 
works out 28 pies as against an average- 
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cost of haulage of 9 pies per ton. The total 
annual freight revenue from Manufactures 
is about Rs. 83 crores of which cotton 
manufactures alone account for lO'S per 
cent 

89. Cotton Mills in India issue for con¬ 
sumption and export about 3'3 million bales 
of cloth and one million bales of yarn which, 
in terms of weight, amount to about 5 lakh 
tons of cloth and TS lakh tons of yarn, i.e. 6'8 
lakh tons in all. The share of mill products in 
the tonnage of cotton manufactures hauled 
is roughly 85 per cent. The remaining 1‘2 
lakh tons represent the share of the hand 


and powerloom industries. Handloom 
products attract certain freight concessions 
where movement takes place by passenger 
trains. Taking this into consideration, the 
freight paid by the mill industry would be no 
less than Rs. 300 lakhs. 

40. So far as cloth is concerned, out of 
5 lakh tons, as much as 55 per cent repre¬ 
sents the share of the Bombay City and 
Ahmedabad. As regards yarn, a major 
part of the movement originates from the 
South. The tables indicated below set forth 
the position: 


TABLE ‘K’ 

Cloth Baled <& Delivered for various purposes 
(in bales) 


Year. 

Opening 

Stock. 

Cloth baled. 

Total of 

2 & 3 

Deliveries cloth; 

Export 

CivU 

Other 

purposes 

Total of 

6 , 6 & 7 




AHMEDABAD CITY 



1902-53 

747,957 

723,794 

1,471,761 

88,898 

662,297 

848 

762,043 

1953-54 

1,000,879 

713,012 

1,713,891 

66,083 

624,009 

458 

690,660 

1954-65 

948,448 

769,377 

1,707.825 

84,146 

679,672 

790 

764,60a 




BOMBAY CITY 




1952-53 

1,197,189 

1,017,833 

2,216,022 

290,120 

726,144 

10,290 

1.025,564 

1953-54 

1,660,269 

1,115,048 

2,686,317 

360,366 

703,335 

11,582 

1.076,273 

1954-55 

1,646,856 

1,105,462 

2,762,308 

369.018 

730,681 

11,357 

1.111,066 




ALL-INDIA 




1962-53 

3,607,691 

3.160,686 

6,768,277 

636,480 

2,643,470 

26,830 

3,206,78a 

1963-64 

4,899,463 

3,363,940 

8,263,403 

635,299 

2,676,374 

28,353 

3,240,026 

1964-66 

4,909,890 

,3.419,170 

8,329,060 

702,554 

2,701,884 

30,130 

3,434.666 




TABLE ‘L’ 






Yarn 

Delivered for Civil Consumption 






(In thousand lbs.) 





Name of the centres. 



Quantity delivered. 






1963-64 

1954-65 



Bombay City 



60,832 

60,634 



Rest of Bombay 


27,652 

27.662 



U. P. 



32,228 

32,912 



West Bengal 



... 

14,970 

16,318 



M. P, 



... 

20,405 

22,965 

- 


Madras 



168,826 

190,455 

i 


Mysore 



• •• 

16,667 

14,768 



Kerala 



... 

8,263 

10,083 



Andhra 



... 

3,163 

6,306 



Rest of India 


... 

42,886 

44,871 





Total ... 384,892 

416,964 
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41. Bombay and Ahmedabad centres sup- the Textile Commissioner in 1946 under the 
ply cloth to the whole of India as could be All-India Cloth Distribution Scheme : 
seen from the following figures compiled by 


TABLE ‘M’ 
Despatches in 1946 


(In bales of 1,600 yds.) 



Bombay City. 

Ahmedabad. 

Western India 

2,669 

6,413 

Central India 

10,076 

5,218 

Assam 

28,104 

17,236 

Bengal 

110,058 

53,503 

Bihar 

106,284 

80,030 

C. P. & Berar 

14,052 

9,841 

Hyderabad 

10,909 

10,366 

Orissa 

29,018 

16,161 

Punjab 

111,919 

97,385 

Rajputana 

14.766 

11,4^6 

South India 

66,004 

40,656 

U. P. 

82,802 

62,816 

Present Pakistan area 

62,661 

29,292 


Total ... 649,302 

439,311 


Undivided Punjab). 

Deliveries for civil consumption from from Bombay and Ahmedabad. and as a 

Bombay and Ahmedabad centres having now result, the incidence of rail freight is 

gone up to 7,20,000 and 6,50,000 bales res- heavier- In the following table are set out 

pectively per annum. States like U.P, Bengal freight rates per maund of piecegoods 

Bihar, Punjab and South must be receiving moving from Bombay to Delhi, Madras and 

more cloth. This means that cotton piece- Calcutta both before and after the introduc- 

goods are moving considerable distances tion of telescopic system : 

TABLE ‘N’ 


Date. 

Delhi. 

Rate per maund. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Prior to October 1948 

4 0 0 

2 8 0 

5 5 3 

1954 

... ,.428 

3 16 0 

5 12 0 

After 1st April 1965 

4 2 4 

3 14 I 

5 7 4 


This table indicates that though there has on an industry, it is not the incidence of 

been a slight reduction in freight since freight on individual items but it is the total 

1st April 1955. freight rates have gone up incidence which isof material consequence, 
since the introduction of the telescopic The Indian Textile Industry pays about 

rates system on the railways in October Rs. 9T6 crores on railway freight alone, and 

1948. it is submitted that this is a very heavy 

charge read in conjunction with the other 
43. Railway Freight and the Cotton Mill taxes and liabilities with which the industry 

Industry. In any analysis of freight incidence has been burdened. 

PART 1-A 

Q: 1. The revised rates structure intro- Group 7. if not higher up, on account of its 

duced in October 1948, has to a certain being, and in fact being declared under a 

extent reduced the multiplicity and com- Central Act to be, a commodity essential to 

plexity of the class and scheduled rates, and the life of the community, so as to keep it 

eliminated the anomalies arising from the on oar with other industrial fibres. Similarly, 

calculation of rates on the basis of indi- cotton yarn which forms the basic raw 

vidual railway’s mileage in the booking of material of the handloom and powerloom 

through traffic, but it has not helped the industries, should also rank with cotton and 

industry as the benefit of rationalisation has should be pushed up to class 7, /if not 

been more than neutralised by unscientific higher. Coal consumed by the Cotton tex- 

and irrational classifications. Raw cotton. tile industry should continue to receive pre¬ 
fer instance, deserves to be pushed up in ferential treatment as before, and the 12J 

the classification from Group 8 to, at least, per cent, rebate should be restored. In the 
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case of mill stores, freight disadvantage, if 
any. arising out of any scheme of assistance 
or protection to be granted to such stores, 
should not be passed on to consumers but 
should be neutralised through special 
■'stion-to-station rates. Cotton piecegoods 
^oing essential to the life of the community 
next only to that of food, deserve to be 
placed in class 9, if not higher, as against 10 
at present assigned. 

Q: 2. The present rating arrangements 
are not sufficiently elastic to meet the legiti¬ 
mate needs of industries in regard to the 
movement of raw materials and finished 
products. Nor do the Railways appear to 
exercise the discretion permitted to them in 
this behalf. As has been recommended by 
the Fiscal Commission, the Railways should 
consider the question of introducing conces- 
sions so as to assist in the local or regional 
processing of semi-manufactured goods. 
One way of helping the movement of raw 
materials to industrial centres is by making 
“a more liberal use of station-to-station 
rates”. ‘‘We understood”, says the Fiscal 
Commission, ‘‘that under existing orders, 
such rates can be quoted only with the 
approval of the Railway administration and 
often delays take place in the investigation 
of claims for such rates. We recommend 
that the Railway Board might examine the 
question of simplifying the present proce¬ 
dure with a view to expediting decisions on 
such claims and also consider the possibility 
of delegating its power in this respect to 
regional officers”. 

Q: 2. To the extent the classification of 
goods for the purpose of freight remains 
unscientific, to that extent class rates and 
wagon-load scales are inappropriate. The 
modiheations to the rates depend upon 
reorganisation of the goods classification. 

In a country of vast distances, freight con¬ 
cessions are called for in cases falling under 
the third leg of the telescope. In England, 
distances beyond 300 miles are considered 
long hauls. In America, there are definitely 
more than three legs of haul. It is suggested 
that consideration should be given to the 
alteration of legs on the following lines : 

Upto 200 miles as first leg; from 201 
to 500 as the second leg and beyond 
500 as the last leg of the telescope. 

The rate per mile under each leg is 
affected to the extent the range ofthe leg 
is altered as suggested above. 

Q:4. I he present practice of carrying 
free beyond 1,500 miles should continue 
and should be extended to all other wagon¬ 
load scales. 

Q : 5. A terminal charge alike fora short 
as well os long hauls results in inequitable 
treatment for short haute. It is, therefore, 
suggested that terminals should be merged 
with rates, and separate levy should be 
abolished. 

The ‘short distance’ charge for haulage 
of less than 75 miles should continue. 

'Franshipment charges should be abolish¬ 
ed in view of the fact that the Indian 
Railways now being one unit, the flat freight 
charged should be inclusive of all terminal 
and transhipment charges. 

Q: 6, No change is called for. 

67 


Q : 7. There is no case for alteration. 

Q: 8. The empty haulage chargesshould be 
abolished, as itis the responsibility of the 
Railways to provide wagons at whatever 
stations they are required. Furthermore, 
those charges add to the cost of transporta¬ 
tion of liquids like fuel oil. 

Q: 9. There is no objection to the method 
of classification suggested here. 

Q: 10. No ; we suggest re-classification on 
the following lines: 

1. Low cost materials obtained from 
earth without much labour or capital, 

sand, lime stone, clay and gypsum 

etc., 

2. Ores of various kinds and cheap 
products made from earth, e.g., bricks 
ballast, etc.; 

3. Agricultural produce ; 

4. Semi-finished goods ; 

5. Finished goods and industrial 
products ; 

6. Semi-luxury and luxury goods. 

Q : 11. Wagon-loads should move at rates, 
less than those applicable to ‘smalls’. At 
present wagon-load facilities are being ex¬ 
tended only to a few commodities. In other 
words, goods carried in wagon-loads are 
just a fraction of traffic turnover. In this 
connection, it should be noted that in a 
country like the U. S. A., over 98 per cent, 
of the tonnage is transported by the Car¬ 
loads. It is. therefore, suggested that wagon¬ 
load facilities should be extended to all 
commodities. 

in order to encourage wagon-load ship¬ 
ments, it is suggested that, as in the case of 
the U.S.A., the Railways might encourage 
what is known as ‘freight forwarding service’. 
The function of freight forwarders is to solicit 
“smalls” from shippers and to make wagon¬ 
load shipments of the commodities thus 
aggregated. The freight forwarding com¬ 
pany receives as compensation for its ser¬ 
vices the difference between the wagon¬ 
load rates paid to the railways and the class 
rates which it collects from the shippers or 
consignors of freight. If the consignee does 
not have his freight delivered to his place 
of business, but calls for it at the forward¬ 
er’s depot, the rate paid by the consignee 
or consignor to the forwarder may be 
somewhat less than the full class rate. Such 
services might be developed at large traffic 
centres throughout the country, and the 
forwarders with a well organised motor 
transport might as well assemble goods 
from the agricultural and other areas not 
served by the railways, and supply wagon¬ 
loads to the Railways who are assured of an 
even flow of freight. By an amendment of 
the Indian Railway Act, freight forwarders 
and their services might be regulated by the 
Railway Board. 

Q: 12 & IS. The freight rates are in 
order and do not call for any revision. 

Q : 14. To avoid duplication of services, 
itis suggested that the minimum weight be 
raised to, say, 20 seers. 

Q: 15. If wagon-load facilities are extend¬ 
ed to all goods, this question loses all its 
importance. If, however, the intention is tO' 
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raise the freight by increasing the maximum 
weight for consignment, my committee are 
definitely opposed. 

Q: 16, (i) The existing position is in order. 
There should, therefore, be no upward 
revision. 

(ii) Wagon.load scales should be 
thrown open to all goods and should be 
less than class-rates. 

(iii) My Committee are in agree¬ 
ment with this, suggestion. 

(A) The minimum weight condi¬ 
tions should be fixed by the Railways in re¬ 
lation to the carrying capacity on the one 
hand, and the volume of the commodity on 
the other. 

Q: 17. The introduction of ‘train load 
rates’is quite welcome in that it would en¬ 
courage shippers to combine with a view to 
synchronising their shipments in order to 
avail of economies in freight. 'I'he freight 
forwarder service suggested earlier will also 
go a long way in accelerating the popularity 
and spread of the “train load” scheme. 
The Railways too will stand to gain consider 
rably in the shape of saving shunting hours, 
and quicker turn round of wagons. 

Q: 18. Way freight and drag freiglit trains 
are in the long run expensive, slow and 
time consuming. Such a service is not in 
■ the interest of the railways themselves. Fast 
freight trains or express services as they are 
called lend themselves to efficient utilisation 
of wagons and improvement in the carrying 
capacity of the Railways. In the circum¬ 
stances, it is wrong in principle to levy an 
additional charge on goods for express 
services. 

Q : 19. Difficulties are being experienced 
at present in getting cranes even at impor¬ 
tant stations. It is, therefore, suggested that 
cranes should be available at all important 
stations at rates which are reasonable and 
uniform throughout. 

Q; 20. No comments. 

Q: 21. If there is a well co-ordinated 
transport scheme, there is no objection to 
have the goods shipped by any conveyance 
so long as the cost is economical. Transport 
system in India being what it is to-day. it is 
advisable to leave it to the shipper to select 
whichever means of transport he likes and 
there'should definitely be no compulsion. So 
far as transport by sea to Bombay of eitfier 
coal orraw materials or stores is concerned, 
the freight is considerably higher than 
freight by rail. In the cose of coal, for in¬ 
stance, there is a big difference between rail 
and sea freight. It is understood that freight 
by sea per ton of coal from Calcutta to 
Bombay works out to Rs. 30/-. Besides, 
there are (a) the rail freight from the coal 
fields to the Calcutta port and (b) the port 
charges at Calcutta and Bombay. The 
following prices charged by the Coal Alloca¬ 
tion Committee, Bombay, for the supply of 
bunker coal to the shippingcompanies give 
an idea of the difference between the price 
of sea-borne coal and that of rail-borne 
coal: 

Sea-borne coal ... Rs. 75-4-0 per ton ex-plot. 
Rail-borne coal... Rs. 48-0-0 


It is, therefore, clear that it would be high¬ 
ly uneconomical for the industry to use sea¬ 
borne goods. In the circumstances, if any 
rail-sea co-ordination of transport is propos¬ 
ed, the rail freight should not be increased 
but efforts should be made to bring down 
sea-freight. 

Q: 22. Movement of goods by motor 
transport is cheaper for short distances in 
view of savings in terminal and other 
charges. The Association has no informa¬ 
tion regarding transport by inland water¬ 
ways. 

Q: 23 to 25. The Association is not in 
favour of Freight Pool Scheme. 

Q: 26. Certainly the freight structure 
should be revised so as to further the 
economic progress of the country. The 
freight rates should be as low as possible if 
this object is to be achieved. 

Q: 27. The Association has no informa¬ 
tion. 

Q: 28. Reply to question 2 may please be 
seen. 

Q:29. So far as the cotton textile indus¬ 
try is concerned, the telescopic rating sys¬ 
tem has generally resulted in freight being 
pushed up. This question has been exhaus¬ 
tively dealt with in the preamble to these 
replies. Coal and Piece-goods should be 
given preferential treatment in the shape of 
lower class rates or in the alternative 
special statio,n-to-station rates in view of the 
long distance travel involved. Raw cotton 
and Cotton yarn deserve to be pushed up 
and be placed at least in class 7 of the goods 
classification. 

Q; 30. The suggestion that station-to-sta- 
tion rates should be revived on a large 
scale so as to foster the development of new 
industries and to assist export trade is sound 
and the Association is in agreement with it. 
In the preamble to these replies, ample 
citations have been given, showing freight 
disadvantages suffered by basic chemicals 
like caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder, etc. Station-to-station rates can 
be made use of to neutralise these 
disadvantages. 

Export trade deserves special considera¬ 
tion especially from the view-point of the 
Second Five-Year Plan which has set as its 
basis an intensified export drive to earn 
foreign exchange required to finance the 
imports of capital goods. Cotton textiles 
particularly require a preferential treatment 
if the target of .1,500 million yards fixed for 
export under the Seconci Plan, is to. be 
realised. 

Q ; 31. This has been dealt with in detail 
in the opening paragraphs of this memo¬ 
randum. 1'hough thfe economics of trans¬ 
portation and the needs of railway finance 
cannot be ignored in the long run, the Rail¬ 
ways should be prepared to undertake short 
term adjustments in their freight policy with 
a view to promoting industrialisation of the 
country. 

Q: 32. In India, the position today is that 
several industries whose products go into the 
consumption of other industries, are protect¬ 
ed. In such cases, the railway freight 
structure may be utilised to assist their deve¬ 
lopment, but freight concessions should be 
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;precededby positive recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Q; 33. If in all respects except transport, 
a particular area is ideally suited for the 
establishment of a new industry, it is 
conceded that there is a case for fixation of 
specisl freight rat©s for such industry, but a 
freight scheme designed to this end would 
work to the detriment of existing industries, 
it is suggested that, as a rule,' assistance 
might be rendered to newly pfanned indus¬ 
tries through means other than special 
freight. This suggestion also applies to the 
economic development of under-developed 
. areas. 

Q : 34. The Association is opposed to any 
charge of freight on inflated mileage basis.to 
meet the extra cost of unremunerative new 
iines. The required capital for the purpose 
shouldbe provided by Government, fur¬ 
thermore, construction of such lines should 
,be undertaken only if Government are 
satisfied of the traffic possibilities thereon- 

If after construction.'the lines turn out to be 

unremunerative, periodical investigations 
should be carried out by Government with a 
view to ascertaining the reasons therefor, 
and if the prospects of making them remu¬ 
nerative are bleak, then the Railways may as 
well close them down. 

Q 35. As low a freight as possible as is 
‘Consistent with the reasonable working ex- 
penses (including depreciation) of the Kail- 
ways. 

Q: 36. Whatever revenues remain after 
meeting the ordinary working expenses and 
•the depreciation charges plus reasonable 
return on the investment, they should all be 
devoted to progressive improvement in the 
standard of rail services. 

Q: 37. So far as the cotton textile indus 
try is concerned, handloorn products are 
already being discriminated against the mill 
products not only in rates but also through 
packing conditions. On the alleged ground 
of preventing pilferage and theft of goods in 
■transit, severe packing specifications have 
been laid down for mill goods, and if these 
specifications are not ^ j 

goods are assessed to higher fi’^'Sht- 
loom goods are as much susceptible to Ihett 
or pilferage as mill goods, and the invidious 
distinction that is being made between these 
two industries for freight purposes carries no 
justification* The Association does n >t, os a 
matter of principle, support the use of 
railway freight structure as a means to assist 
the development of special interests. 

Q- 38 From instances cited in the pream¬ 
ble, it is clear that selling prices of indigen- 
ous products are fixed after takir^ into 
account the prevailing freight rates. Similar 
is the position where ceiling prices are fi.xed 
by Government. In the circumstances, the 
adjustment of freight rates for such commo¬ 
dities does not arise. 

Q • 39 So far as the Association is aware, 
coal is one of the items which is hauled at 
rates below the cost of transport. 1 hough 
normally goods should be hauled at econo- 
mic rates,in cases like coal, cost of transport 
is immaterial. The present policy of hauling 
-coal below the average cost should con¬ 
tinue. 


Q: 40. The Association cannot subscribe 
to the view that the cost of haulage of 
additional traffic will not be less than the 
average cost of haulage at presest incurred 
by the Railways. In this connection, reply 
to Q: 55 may be seen. Further, a 
reference is also invited to Table ‘C’ in the 
preamble to these replies, from which it will 
be seen that though the average earning per 
freight ton mile was reduced from 10.20 
pies in 1949-50 to 9. 94 pies in 1950-51, the 
total earnings increased by nearly Rs. 4 
crores due to increase in freight ton miles 
carried. With increase in traffic turnover, 
it is quite possible to reduce the average 
cost of transport, and thereby reduce the 
freight charged for the carriage of goods 

Q: 41. It is not feasible to do it. 

Q: 42. There has been a considerable 
change in the pattern of traffic. Pursuant 
to the policy laid down in the Government 
of India statement of 1940, many new indus¬ 
tries have come into existence in the post¬ 
war period. For e.xample, starch, caustic 
soda, soda ash, bleaching powder, bobbins 
pickers, dyes and chemical and other indus¬ 
tries whose products go into the consump¬ 
tion of the textile industry are all of post-war 
origin. Formerly, the textile industry was 
dependent on imports for these goods, the 
movement in respect of which was originally 
from tfie port towns. Now the situation in 
many cases is quite the reverse in that the 
movement originates from the interior to the 
port towns. There has been a sizeable 
increase in production of some of the indus¬ 
tries under the impetus of the First Five-Year 
Pla n. The volume of goods hauled has been 
gradually on the inprease. More of finished 
goods are flowing towards port towns for the 
purpose of export. 

Q ; 43. So far as the Association is aware, 
there is no evidence of the railway freight 
policy having influenced either the location 
and pace of development of industry and 
the furtherance of trade. 

Q; 44. Mills generally give e.x-mill deli¬ 
very. In the preamble to those replies, an 
attempt has been made to assess.the effects 
of freight on raw materials, stores and fuel 
that enter into consumption of the industry 
and also on its finished goods, namely, piece- 
goods and yarn. 

Q; 45, 46 & 47. No comments. 

Q; 48. So far as the'eotton mill industry is 
concerned, its future line of development is 
not yet definitely known. While the industry 
e.xpects a rise in the per capita consump¬ 
tion of cloth by 7 yards and hence, a produc¬ 
tion target of 10,000 million yards per annum 
as against the existing production of 6,600 
million yards, the Second Five-Year Plan 
Frame provides for a target of only 8,700 
million yards. Ifthe target is 8,700 million 
yards, the tonnage hauled may increase by 
'30 per cent,, but if it is 10,000 million yards, 
the tonnage may go up by 50 per cent. It 
is, however, premature to forecast the 
volume and lengths of movement. 

Q: 49. Please see the answer to the pre¬ 
vious question, 

Q; 50. This has already been dealt with 
generally in the opening paragraphs of this 
memorandum. 

Q: 51, 52 & 53, No comments. 
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Q: 54 & 55. The principles at present 
followed by the Railways are sound and in 
conformity with the economics of transporta¬ 
tion but are inadequate. 'I'hey need supple¬ 
menting in the following directions : 

(a) Wagon-load facilities should be 

thrown open to all commodities ; 

(b) rtie Railways may extend “Pool- 

wagon service” to shippers. As 
the rates applicable to “smalls” are 
much higher than on wagon-load 
quantities, some large shippers of 
“smalls” may, by combining ship¬ 
ments to several consignees and 
loading the commodities into one 
wagon, make a wagon-load ship¬ 
ment at wagon-scale. The shipper 
thus obtains what is called a “Pool 
wagon Service.” When the wagon 
reaches its destination, a represen¬ 
tative of the shipper arranges for 
the delivery of freight to local con¬ 
signees. If the wagon contains 
freight for other than local con¬ 
signees the freight is rebilled for 
further transportation at class rates 
to destination: 

(c) Another method of obtaining wagon- 

scales for “smalls” is to consolidate 
in one wagon the freight of several 
shippers. This “consolidated wagon 
service” with corresponding freight 
rates may be secured by the com¬ 
bined action of the shippers, or may 
be entrusted to “Freight Forward¬ 
ers” referred to elsewhere in this 
memorandum ; 

(d) Another special service which the 
Railways could usefully render to 
shippers of several kinds of freight is 
the privilege of reconsignment and 
diversion of shipments when en- 
route. Wagons billed to a reconsign¬ 
ment point may be rebillod there¬ 
from to markets determined while 
the wagons are on their way. This 
would enable shipments being 
adjusted to market demands, to the 
advantage of both producers and 
purchasers. For the service of 
reconsignment of wagons en-route, 
the Railways may add a reasonable 
charge to the regular freight rate. 

PART 


(e) Another service of much assistance 
and value to producers and manu¬ 
facturers is that of permitting many 
kinds of semi-finished materials to be 
stopped at manufacturing centres 
on their way to their ultimate markets. 
On such shipments, the through rate 
should apply from the point of origin' 
to destination. I'here is also what 
is called "concentration-in-transit” 
privilege, with maintenance of 
through freight rates, that makes 
possible the concentratioi' of numer¬ 
ous commodities such as cotton, hay 
etc. for subsequent re-shipment to 
their markets. 

Other suggestions which are calculated 
to result in reduction in freight rates are : 

1. 'Fop priority should be given to techni¬ 
cal progress of the railways for hotter road¬ 
ways, more powerful locomotives, larger 
wagon cars and improved control devices 
would lend themselves to greater economy 
of service, primarily by permitting larger 
train loads. The bigger the train load the 
fewer the number of trains required to 
produce a given ton mileage and less the 
train mileage,'the lower the wage and fuel 
bill. 

2. Increased use of diesel engines in 
terminal areas adds to economy. 

3. Efforts should be made to increase 
the speed of freight trains through tech¬ 
nological improvements. The net ton miles 
per freight train hour which is an index of 
loading efficiency, would increase with the 
speed of the train. The average speed of 
broad-gauge goods train is only 10 miles and 
that of metre-gauge is only 9 miles in India. 

4. The capacity of wagon cars should be 
widened as any increase in capacity would 
lower the ratio of dead weight to paying load 
and would also reduce the number of cars 
required to handle a given tonnage. The 
reduction in wagon requirement, in turn, 
would permit increased train loads and 
savings in repair costs etc. per ton handled. 

5. The weight, power and efficiency of 
locomotives should be increased. This 
would facilitate realisation of the economies 
of large train loads. 

l-B. 


ANNEXURE V 
INDUSTRIES. 

Q ; 1. The following table gives the w eights of cotton and coal consumed and' 
the weight of cloth and yarn produced : 


Year 

1 Weight of cotton | 
j consumed j 

Weight of ! 

coal consumed | 

1 

Weight of yarn 
produced 

Weight of cloth 
produced 


(In tons) 

(In million tons) 

(In tons) 

(In tons) 

19.53-64 

8,22,825 

1 ,8* 

6,87,589 

6,10,367 

1964—65 

8,51,591 

1 .8* 

7,11,607 

6,19,732 


*Note ; It should not be assumed that all mills are working on coal. There are mills, for 
instance in Bombay, which work on electricity and fueloil, the coal equi¬ 
valent of which is not included in these figures. 
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Q: 2. Production of cloth and yarn in the period asked for is set forth below : 


Year 

Cloth in million 

Cloth in million 

Yarn in million 

lbs. 

1 

yards 

lbs. 

1938—39 

913.1 

4168.8 

1297.6 

1947—48 

965.6 

4017.1 

1393.1 

1962—63 

1163.7 

4881.7 

1600.6 

1963—64 

1143.2 

4914.3 

1640.2 

1964—66 

1164.2 

6022.0 

■J 

1694.0 


' (Source: Monthly Spinning and Weaving Statistics for 1938-39, 1947-48 and 
1952-58. Textile Commissioner’s figures for 19oS-54 and 1954-55)- 


Q: 3. This has been e^xhaustively dealt 
with in the preamble to these replies. 

Q; 4. This has also been exhaustively 
dealt with in the preamble to these replies. 

Q: 5. So far as the Bombay mill industry 
is concerned, almost all Indian cotton is 
received through rail and only a fraction by. 
road and steamer. 

Q: 6. So fares home consumption is 
concerned, most of the cloth released from 
mill godown moves into the interior .only by 
rail. 

Q; 7. Whatever information is available 
has been incorporated in the preamble to 
these replies. 

Q; 8. The Table 'M' in the preamble gives 
approximately the information required. 
The Textile Commissioner compiles statis¬ 
tics relating to cloth and yarn movement. 
He may be in a position to give the latest 
position. 

PART 11. 

Q: 8. The existing practice to continue. 
Where a shipper desires to transport his 
goods under C).R. plus private insurance, he 
should be allowed to do so. 

Q:15. In order to prevent packing con¬ 
ditions being prescribed to the detriment of 
any particular trade or industry, any fixation 
or tightening of the conditions should be in 
consultation with the industry and/or trade 
concerned. 

Q; 16. In order to minimise loss due to 
thefts and pilferages, it is agreed that pack¬ 
ing conditions should be extended to more 
and more commodities. Lesser claims 
mean a lower freight in the long run. 

Q; 17. It is a good idea to have the ware¬ 
housing facilities for storage of goods prior 
to despatcti or after delivery. These facili¬ 
ties may be provided by the Railways them¬ 
selves, and in rhe alternative, licensed 
private warehouses may be utilised for the 
purpose. In such an event, the Railways Act 
will have to make provision for the licensing 
of private warehouses. 

Q: 18. The liability of the Railways should 
not be restricted to that of a bailee but 
should be enlarged to that of common car¬ 
riers. Railway’s risk as insurers of goods 
can be minimised by standardised packing 
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conditions, better supervision, institution of 
mechanical handling etc. 

Q; 21. Refund of claims should be made 
as expeditiously as possible. 

PART 111. 

Q : 1. There should not be any abridge¬ 
ment of the functions of the Tribunal. 
Perhaps, its functions would require to be 
widened so as to accommodate suggestions, 
which have elsewhere been put forward in 
this memorandum, namely, freight forward¬ 
ing, pool-wagon service, consolidated wagon 
service, re-consignment in transit, etc. 

The Association is agreeable to the Tribu¬ 
nal being invested with power to carry out 
periodical investigations into freight rates, * 
as these investigations might throw useful 
light on the incidence of freight burden on 
trade and industry in general or on parti¬ 
cular sections thereof. The need for such 
investigations is all the more necessary 
when the country has launched upon a 
gigantic scheme of industrial development. 

Q: 2. Judicial check on Government’s 
power to re-classify a commodity with.a view 
to subjecting it to higher freight is neces¬ 
sary : as otherwise trade and industry will 
be subject to arbitrary powers of Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of freight. The Associa¬ 
tion is opposed to Government raising rates 
on all goods in a particular class in order ta 
secure a higher freight on a particular com¬ 
modity. It is safe to await judicial verdict on 
such vital matters. 

Q: 3. The Association is opposed to the 
suggestion, as it is very laborious to go to the 
Tribunal in each case to have the reclassifi¬ 
cation annulled There should, therefore, 
be no change in the existing position. 

Q: 4. The Association’s only suggestion 
is that the procedure should be such that the 
trade and industry should be able to secure 
from the Tribunal quick decisions at mini¬ 
mum cost. 

Q; 5 & 6. Please see the answer to the 
previpus question. 

Q: 7. The chief reason for the non- 
appearance of the parties or their represen¬ 
tatives is the complexity of laws. 

Q; 8. The President of the Tribunal 
should be a person of the status of a sitting 
judge of a High Court. At least one of the. 
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imembers should have expert knowledge of 
transport economics and particularly rating 
.principles. 

Q : 9. The present strength of the Tri¬ 
bunal is satisfactory. No change is called 
for, 

Q ; 10. The association of assessors with 
the Tribunal in resolving rate disputes is in 
order and should continue. The assessors 
should also be continued to be drawn from 
the recognised associations of trade and 
industry. The panel should be constituted 
once in three years. Government should 
issue a notification setting forth a list of 
associations or chambers recognised for 
representation on the panel. 


Q: 11. If the periodical investigation is 
entrusted to the Railway Rates Tribunal as 
suggested in Q: 1, then no separate 
body is called for the fixation of rates. Par¬ 
liament being the ultimate authority to 
decide what freights should be charged, 
another independent body is superfluous. 
Parliament should, however, be supplied 
with the investigation reports of the Tri¬ 
bunal. 

Q : 12. The Association cannot subscribe 
to the view that there is no need for a judi¬ 
cial body like the Railway Tribunal on the 
ground that the railways are now entirely 
government undertakings functioning under 
Parliamentary control. The Tribunal should 
continue to adjudicate disputes arising out 
of rates. 


Tata 


Cfiemicals 


Limited 


j 



GENERAL 


The primary objects of the current rate 
structure, which came into force from 1st 
October, 1948, were simplification and 
rationalisation, whilst extending also consi¬ 
deration to the level to which freight charges 
would have to be raised to meet the 
increasing railway cost of operation. The 
introduction of class and wagon-load scale 
rates, telescopic on a continuous mileage 
basis and uniform on all Indian Railways, 
necessitated the withdrawal of a num¬ 
ber of special rates, quoted under 
different transport and economic con¬ 
ditions, the retention of v/hich would have 
required the general level of rates to be 
higher than it actually is. Thus, emphasis 
has been laid rightly from the Commercial 
angle of the Railway's operating costs, and 
the interests of industrial development in 
the country (where economic justification 
could be established to the satisfaction of 
the Railways)are expected to be taken care 
of by obtaining station-to-station rates. How 
far these objectives have been achieved in 
practice, it is difficult for us to assess. We 
feel that, generally speaking, the introduc¬ 
tion of the telescopic basis of charge has 
benefitted long distance haulage, while 
short distance traffic has suffered. The 
general level of freight charges has. of 
course, increased substantially which in its 
turn has altered the cost structure. Wbile, 
probably,’ this cannot be helped, we feel 
that a re-orientation of the Railway rating 
policy along nationalistic lines is necessary. 
Development rates should form an integral 
part of the rate policy of the Indian Railways 
as they constitute the back-bone of India’s 
transport system i.e., to say, the policy 
should be flexible so as to permit special 
assistance being given to industries in 
regard to movement of raw materials and 
finished products. A more liberal quotation 
of station-to-station rates is needed. 

2, One of the principles that guided the 
Railways under the Britishregime was to 


foster import and export traffic at the 
expense of internal railway movement. We 
feel that a reversal of this policy is called for 
and that exports and imports need not 
be specially favoured by the Railways. The 
country has still to reach self-sufficiency in 
a number of important products, the pro¬ 
duction of which is in the nascent stage and 
the Railways should take special care of 
these industries. 

8. Another principle that is stated to 
be governing the Railway Goods Rating 
Structure is to charge what the traffic can 
bear. This ability to bear is generally related 
to bulk and value of the goods. Whilst this 
principle is a sound one, in practice the 
criterion for judging whether the freight rate 
on a particular class of traffic is high or low 
depends on whether there is sufficient 
movement of goods of that class at a parti¬ 
cular rate. The Railways seem to think that 
because traffic will have to move because 
the industries concerned cannot be shut 
down ; but it does not follow that the rate or 
classification is reasonable. Industries 
generally tend to be located at the source 
of raw materials, the economy of transport 
being one of the factors which determines 
location; but in the case of certain indus¬ 
tries like the Heavy Chemical Industry, all 
the raw materials may not be available at 
the same place and it is the duty of the Rail¬ 
way Administration to see that transporta¬ 
tion charges are so adjusted as to make the 
working of the unit economic. For instance 
in the case of our factory which is situated 
at Mithapur in the Okhamandal Taluka of 
Amreli District in Bombay, we are paying the 
maximum freight rate on coal and coke as 
the bulk of our requirements comes from 
Bengal and Bihar Coal Fields over a distance 
of 1.4()0 miles. The total freight per ton 
works out to Rs. 25/3/2-1/2 (including termi¬ 
nals. transhipment, cess etc,) at present (i.e.) 
after 1-4-1952. Prior to this date, the freight 
payable was Rs. 19/18/2-1/2 per ton. Thus 
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there has been a 27% increase. The cost of 
coal ex-quarry is Rs. 14-6-to Rs. 15-4 per 
ton and the current incidence of freight on 
cost of coal works out to 143% to 155%. It is 
therefore, felt that a suitable rebate 
should be given to reduce Ihe burden to a 
reasonable extent. The same relief should 
be given in respect of coke also. 

4. We also feel that in view of the 
stupendous industrial development that is 
going to take place, it is very necessary that 
Railways should concentrate on maximum 
turnover of their rolling stock. Unless the 
wagons arelfully employed and more wagons 
;put on rails, it may not be possible for their 
operating costs to come down, when alone 


(1) Soda Ash—smalls 

„ „ —wagon-load 

(2) Sodium Bicarbonate—smalls 

„ —wagon-load 

(3) Salt—Wagon-load 

(4) Hydrochloric Acid 
(6) Liquid Chlorine 

(6) Bromides (Sodium & Potassium) 


We felt these charges to be too high and 
made a representation to the Western Rail¬ 
way in November 1953 (Ref: our letter 
G/953/58) stating that if we were to use 
road-transport, it would be costing us only 
about Rs. i-10-0 per ton and requested 
them accordingly to charge us the minimum 
rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per ton irrespective of 
classification of goods. We have been final¬ 
ly informed by the Railway Board that they 
are unable to find any justification for a 
reduction in existing rates. This decision 
has been given after a thorough inquiry and 
investigation by the Western Railway into 
the facts mentioned by us. In consequence, 
we have purchased our own diesel trucks 
and have put them into commission just 
recently. We are mentioning these facts to 
prove that for short distance traffic, it 
would be always more economic to use 
road-transport than rail transportat the cur¬ 
rent freight rates. 

5. Terminals, short distance charges and 
minimum distance charges :—For short distance 
traffic, the Railway levy 2 penalties, ulz. 
short distance charge and minimum dis¬ 
tance charge. The application of both base- 
ed on "age old’’ practice is untenable as 
the rate structure has been revised entirely 
in upward direction from October 1948. 
The short distance charge was in order 
when the basis of charging was a flat rate 
varying exactly with the mileage, and this 
charge did not derve its validity from any 
doctrinnaire policy, it obtained its economic 
justication from higher cost or rather lower 
profit to the Railways for short 
distance traffic involving uneconomic 
•usage of wagon space. But in the very 
-concept of a telescopic basis of charge 
vests a denial of the validity of extra charge. 
The telescopic rate itself provides for a 
'heavier burden on relatively unremunera- 


the Railways can think of reducing the 
burden of the current freight structure. The 
Railways should concentrate more pn long 
distance traffic and leave short distance 
traffic (which is relatively costlier for the 
Railways to operate) to road transport. 
There should be proper co-ordination and 
co-operation between the Railways and 
the Road Transport System. In this conne¬ 
ction. we would like to illustrate the idea by 
giving an example. In the case of our 
factory at Mithapur the bulk of our products 
move to Port Okha by rail over a distance 
of 7 miles in the first instance and from 
thence, by sea to various Indian Ports. 
For this short distance, the current railway 
charges are as under:— 


Per ton 
Rs. a. p. 

4 15 5 

3 15 6 

5 18 

3 15 6 

3 13 3 

9 12 6 

6 12 11 

7 8 3 and so on. 


tive traffic ; the gradation and scale are 
loaded against short distance movements. 
Hence, there is no justification for this 
charge. 

As regards Terminals, these have been 
standardised for General Merchandise on 
one footing and for coal on a different foot¬ 
ing- There is nothing to show that the 
services rendered by Railways in case of 
coal are of a lesser significance than on 
limestone or salt or such other materials of 
small value. Lower terminal charges for 
coal and coke are due to : 

(i) These being consigned loose or in 
bulk; 

(ii) Not susceptible to losses of pilfer¬ 
age or thefts as other commercial 
goods; 

(iii) Do not require same terminal 
facilities such as shed, or yard 
accommodation, marking or labe¬ 
ling, sheeting or covering, weghing 
etc,. 

The differentiation in terminals is highly 
objectionable. What is applicable to coal, 
must be applicable to all allied commodities 
where services rendered are similar. The 
terminals are supposed to be "a reasonable 
fee to cover charges for services incidental 
•to the consignors or duty of a carrier such 
as working charges, repairs, renewals and 
insurance of station buildings, sidings, sheds 
platforms, etc., ground rent, loading and 
unloading, clerkage, weighing and checking 
of goods, stores, covering, porterage and 
other labour of every description shunting 
gas, lighting rates and taxes, risk of damage 
in loading and unloading, cartage, claims 
for compensation etc. inclusive ol profit’’. 
Actually, based on the above definition, 
different terminal charges were levied on 
different commodities and on different 
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pQilways. The new system of uniform 
Terminal Charges without rendering 
reciprocal service has no parallel in any 
other advanced country. It is apparent 
that articles like limestone booked in 
bulk, in open wagons. without weigh- 
ment (i.e.. charged on carrying capacity 
of wagon), witfiout labels, without packing 
are entirely in a different category from 
the articles for which services are 
required to be performed. We feel that 
for limestone and other similar articles a 
lower terminal charge of 8 annas P®'* 
ton can be scientifically levied. To-day, 
the short distance traffic is penalised in four 
ways: firstly, by short distance charge; 
secondly by disproportionate levy of termi¬ 
nals' thirdly by the minimun distance cha^e 
and fourthly by the overall minimun of Rs. 
1/12/- per ton. It is clear that such a freight 


structure cannot be called scientific by any 
stretch of imagination. 

6. There are several varieties of chemi¬ 
cals for which no wagon load rates have 
been fixed such as liquid chlorine, 
magnesium sulphate, magnesium chloride, 
caustic liquor, etc. These can be offered- 
in wagon loads and thus help railway 
operations, whilst utilising the full carrying 
capacity of the wagons. To encourage 
movement in wagon-loads, specially reduc¬ 
ed rates maybe given. It is also felt that, 
the present scale of charges for wagon¬ 
loads and for traffic in small lots for certain 
commodities are disproportionately large 
and hence should be narrowed down con¬ 
siderably. In the case of certain items like 
Soda Ash, the difference between the two 
scales is noted below as an illustration ; 


From Mithapur to 


Distance 

(Miles) 

Scale of charges for 
wagon-loads 

Per ton 

Scale of charges for 
small lots 

Per ton 




Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps, 

Allahabad 


1077 

44 

10 

6 

81 

6 

0 

Bangalore 


1297 

52 

5 

0 

94 

13 

6 

Nagpur 

• • • 

899 

38 

13 

6 

70 

11 

11 

Baroda 

• • • 

366 

21 

2 

0 

36 

0 

3 

Bombay 

• • • 

611 

29 

12 

4 

53 

14 

0 

Madras 


1396 

65 

2 

5 

100 

6 

0 

Agra Fort 

... 

800 

35 

2 

6 

64 

5 

10 


'I. Movitnent of Liquid Chemicals in Tank 
Cars; Although this subject-matter has been 
in correspondence since 1949 with the 
various Railways, nothing tangible has result¬ 
ed till date. Several Chemical Manufactu¬ 
ring units have the problem of transporting 
in bulk Liquid Chemicals such as Liquid 
chlorine, Hydrochloric Acid, Caustic Liquor 
etc For those units whose factories are 
situated on the Metre gauge line and whose 
markets are on the broad gauge, it will be 
necessary to provide special pumping 
facilities at the transhipment points tor 
transfering the contents from Me^o gauge 
Tank Car to Broad gauge Tank Car, Ihe 
railway rates quoted also should be sutti- 
ciently attractive as this will be a new 
traffic to the Railways. 

8. Another point to which we would like 
to draw your attention is the classification 
given to Liquid Chlorine and Hyd^rochloric 
Acid. Liquid Chlorine is charged at loth 
class O.R. and at 14th class R.R. The con¬ 
tainers have a tare weight almost equal 
to the weight of the contents, the relation of' 
net weight to gross weight being 10 : 19. As 
freight is charged on gross weight, the rate 
on the contents of the cylinders doubles 
itself nearly. Hence either the Railways 
should upgrade the classification or device 
a way of charging on the net weight of 
Chlorine gas filled into the cylinders. In the 
case of Hydrochloric Acid, it is placed 


under class 15 which is the highest. Here* 
also, the heavy tare weight of the containers 
which is about 30% of the net contents 
weighs heavily on the cost of transport. A. 
similar product like Sulphuric Acid is charged 
at 14th class at Railway Risk and 12th class 
at Owners’ Risk. We feel that the consump¬ 
tion of Hydrochloric Acid is not high owing 
to heavy transportation charges and as 
Hydrochloric Acid can replace Sulphuric 
Acid in many industries, it is in the national 
interests to encourage its consumption, as, 
unlike Sulphuric Acid, it does not depend 
for its manufacture on imports of sulphur 
from foreign countries. It also helps the- 
Electrolytic Caustic Soda Plants to dispose 
of their surplus chlorine. 

9. In conclusion, we wish to emphasise 
that key protected industries deserve special 
consideration, at the hands of the Railways, 
since they are not yet in a position to face 
foreign competition on equal terms and thus 
stand on a separate footing altogether. The 
Government have always accepted the- 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission 
that protected industries should be assisted 
by the Railways, by a reorientation of the 
policy in regard to rail transport on long 
term basis to achieve the dual objectives of 
expanding industrial production and to mini¬ 
mising the burden on consumers. We trust 
that your Commission will take note of this, 
and recommend favourably in the matter. 



PART 11. 


Q: 1. (a. b & c) The members of this 
Association deal in commodities like oil¬ 
seeds and grains. In these commodities 
since the introduction of telescopic rate 
system, there is no difference between the 
Railway Receipts issued on Railway risk or 
Owner’s risk. It has been noticed that the 
members mostly despatch the goods especi¬ 
ally grains on Owner’s risk. 

Q: 2. (a. b & c) In the commodities 
dealt with by members namely grains and 
oilseeds there is no practice of taking out 
private insurance and hence the reply has 
not been given. 

Q: 3. The reply as in above Q: 2. 

Q: 4. (a) So far as the consignments of 
grains and oilseeds are concerned, there is 
no marked increase in payment of compen¬ 
sation amount because of Railway’s practice 
of getting signed by senders forwarding 
notes which immune Railways from liability 
of making compensation unless under 
special circumstances. The Railway may 
put forth claim of having to pay more 
compensation but this may be due to the 
fact that the prices of commodities have 
increased. But this factor does not lead to 
a conclusion that the Railways have become 
liberal in giving compensation. 

(b) Volume of traffic has increased in 
grains after decontrol measures. Simi¬ 
larly traffic in oilseeds has increased 
because of liberal export policy of the 
Government, The figures of volume of 
traffic can be easily supplied by respective 
railways as they publish figures for supply 
of wagons. As regards prices for 1945—50 
.and 1950—55, as the commodity grains was 
controlled since 1943, the prices are not 
available. As regards prices of oilseeds 
some of the important are given at the end 
of this questionnaire. 

Q; 5. (a) As regards the quantum of 
payment in respect of cases mentioned 
under this head, the same can be had only 
from the railways- As regards proportion, 1 
may state that on information from members 
it is found that generally compensation was 
claimed in repect of damage to the goods 
in rainy season and except in certain cases, 
the claims were of lower denominations. 
In negligible cases, the claims were honour¬ 
ed for short weight. This was due to the 
fact that for claims regarding short weight, 
the fact that consignor has signed a for¬ 
warding note comes in the way of recovery 
of compensation amount. 

Q; 6. The information is not available. 

Q : 7. (a) As regards the commodities like 
oilseeds and grains, it cannot be said that 
trading public has earned any material 
advantage because of the Indian Railways 
(Amendment Act) of 1949 because it is very 
difficult for traders to prove negligence on 
the part of the railways’ employees. 
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(b) The Railways seem to have not 
been at any disadvantage in respect of the 
commodities dealt with by the mem¬ 
bers, (grains and oilseeds) because it is in 
Court of Law that the evidence can be laid 
on the question of negligence and because 
the railway administration rejects claim 
under one pretext or another and because 
the traders have no time and money to take 
recourse to law Court, the railways on the 
whole cannot be said to be at disadvantage. 

Q: 8. Although the commodities grains 
end oilseeds may be put into the category of 
commodities where Railway Receipts at 
Owner’s risk and Railway Risk are issued, 
the fact remains that unless the consignor 
specially states that the consignments are to 
be sent on Railway Risk, owner’s risk railway 
receipts are issued. 

As there is no difference in rates of issue- 
ing Railway Receipts either at Owner’s 
Risk or Railway Risk and as the forwarding 
note is being got signed by consignor, the 
traders who are always anxious to send 
goods despatch goods at owner’s risk. 

Q: 9. This question does not arise in 
case of commodities like grains and 
oilseeds as rate for sending goods at owner’s 
risk or railway risk is same. 

Q: 10 & 11. As said above, the rate for 
owner’s risk or railway risk being same, it 
would not make any difference in despatch¬ 
ing consignment of grains or oilseeds if the 
owner’s risk practice is discontinued- 
However, it maybe observed that in case of 
wagon-load consignments, the practice of 
giving owner’s risk or railway risk railway 
receipts may be adhered to. 

Q; 12. The suggestion of accepting goods 
like grains and oilseeds on railway risk only 
may be tried but regarding allowing certain 
reduction in rate if a trader offers to 
relieve railways of some portion of the risk, 
it is felt that no responsible trader will agree 
to this suggestion because to send goods at 
a certain lower rate will bar the trader from 
recovering any compensation even for 
their claims because it is the experience of 
traders that even with full rate of consigning 
goods at railway risk, the claims are ordi¬ 
narily rejected under one plea or the 
other. 

Q: 13. This question does not concern 
us and hence not replied. 

Q: 14. As regards execution of for¬ 
warding notes in respect of goods 
carried on railway is satisfactory or 
not, it may be observed that forwarding 
note is nothing but a consolidation of vari¬ 
ous risk notes forms which were in vogue 
before August 1950. The whole idea in get¬ 
ting forwarding note signed is to protect rail¬ 
ways from payment of compensation amount 
which may ultimately be claimed. A 
change here and there in the form of forward- 
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ing note will not improve the matter as For¬ 
warding Note is subject to other provisions 
of Railway Act which make the liabilities of 
Railway that to be an ordinary bailee. Un¬ 
less therefore the Railways are made in¬ 
surers of goods and laws laid down in for¬ 
warding note will work in the interest of 
Railways only. However, it may be obser¬ 
ved that forwarding note in case of ordi¬ 
nary goods traffic should not be got signed 
on flimsy grounds. 

Q: 15. The goods like grains and oil¬ 
seeds can only be despatctied in gunny 
bags and goods are offered in sound gunny 
bags the question of packing condition will 
not present any serious difficulty and hence 
no suggestion. 

Q; 16. In case of packing condition re¬ 
lating to grain and oilseeds trade, the goods 
are packed in hand stitched gunnies which 
have proved to be durable in transit and 
hence e.xtension of compulsory packing 
condition is not necessary. At the most, 
because of rough handling if the gunny 
bags are found to be effective at some part 
of the bags, the Railway staff should ask the 
consignor to change bags or stitch them 
up on spot and then the consignment is ac¬ 
cepted. 

Q; 17. (a) The provision of warehouse for 
storage of goods prior to despatch is abso¬ 
lutely necessary because though the goods 
are received under railway premises, some 
time is taken up before they are actually 
loaded into the wagons. In order that the 
goods may not be spoiled, warehouse faci¬ 
lities will be helpful. As for warehouse faci¬ 
lities after delivery, if the delivery means 
delivery at the receiving station, though 
such, facility will prove beneficial to the trade 
in the city of Bombay, this proposal would 
not be feasible on account of shortage 
space. 

(b) It would be preferable if the 
Railways take up this work. 

Q; 18. (a) It is an usual argument advan¬ 
ced by Railways that they are simply bailees 
in respect of goods entrusted to them for be¬ 
ing despatched and it would be sufficient if 
the ordinary case of goods is taken. It is 
felt that case of railway differs from an ordi¬ 
nary bailee because the former is a public 
utility concern and therefore it is expected 
of it to take greater responsibility and care 
than would be required to be taken as an 
ordinary bailee. It is suggested that despite 
the limited liability of railway to be a bailee 
the onus of proving that the goods were 
properly handled and taken care of in tran¬ 
sit at Railway premises or warehouses 
should be thrown on railways. 

(b) It would be proper so far as 
the goods traffic is concerned (barring ani¬ 
mals etc.) if the railways’ liability instead of 
being that of a‘bailee’ is made that of a 
common carrier, which, in effect, would 
make the railways ‘insurers’ of goods. This 
would increase the liability of railways but 
of course the railways if made insurers of 
goods, they would be more careful in hand¬ 
ling the goods and inculcate efficiency in 
railway staff. The nature and extent of the 
liability to be assumed by the railways would 
bo analogous to those prescribed by the 
Law of Common Carriers in English Law, of 
course with suitable changes in keeping 
with the conditions prevailing here. 


Q; 19. The question of thefts and pilfe¬ 
rages occurred during transit can only be 
prevented by railways by providing ade¬ 
quate railway police on trains. As for the 
thefts in the railway premises it is said that 
the thoftsare generally carried out with the 
connivance of the railway staff itself. To pre¬ 
vent ttiis the only step conceivable is to 
make use of more police in plain dresses. 
It is not understood as to what effective role 
can be played by State Government, Union 
Government or the public in this direction. 
Perhaps the C.l.D. of State or Union 
Government may work in co-operation 
with railway police to handle the culprits. 

Q: 20. It is not possible to state as to the 
additional amount that will have to be paid 
by the railways if treated as common car¬ 
riers but it is most probable that the com¬ 
pensation claims will increase to a greater 
e.xtent but additional payment of claims 
should work as a deterrant to make the 
railway staff more efficient and careful. 

PART 111 

RAILWAY RATES TRIBUNAL 

Note: Instead of replying to all questions, 
general observations are made here 
on some important aspects of Rail¬ 
way Ratos Tribunal. 

Powers: The Railway Rates Tribunal re¬ 
quires to be given power to initiate investi¬ 
gations in regard to freight rates. Tribunal 
should have power not only to reclassify a 
commodity for higher class but also power 
to reduce the freight rate, in special cases. 
It would be proper if the Cer\tral Govern¬ 
ment recommends reclassification of any 
commodity and got it approved from Rail¬ 
way Rates Tribunal, instead of giving power 
to Central Government to reclassify the 
commodity at a higher rate and then asking 
the party to make an appeal to the Tribunal. 
If the party is aggrieved by the decision of 
the Tribunal, revisional application should 
be allowed to be made to the Tribunal- 

Procedure: The rules of procedure for 
making an application is little bit cumber¬ 
some. It tias been experienced that an 
industry hoping that if a freight rate is reduc¬ 
ed to carry goods to a particular destination, 
it will be benefitted, it makes an application 
to the Tribunal. The procedure is just like 
making application to Court of Law by 
giving notice and then fighting the case with 
the help of Lawyers. This ultimately proves 
expensive. The trading community at large 
generally does not take interest in making, 
application to Tribunal because thrashing 
out issues before the Tribunal is a concern 
of an individual and that too of a particular 
kind of Industry. What the trading com¬ 
munity wants is to represent the matter by 
sending a representation setting forth facts 
in justification of its claim for reduction in 
freight. • Of course the Railway Administra¬ 
tion may send its own representation to the 
Tribunal and both the representations may 
be simultaneously considered by the Tribu¬ 
nal. What is meant by adopting this pro¬ 
cedure is to make the procedure simple in- 
order to avoid detailed formalities as requir¬ 
ed to present a case before Tribunal. 

Whether functioning of a Tribunal has served the 
purpose: It has been experienced that 
machinery of Tribunal has not been availed: 
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of by general trading public at large. As the 
Government undertakings are functioning 
under Parliamentary control, it has* become 
a moot point as to whether it would be worth 
while to have a judicial body like a Tribunal 
which can only be moved by parties who 
have means and energy to take disputes to 
the Tribunal. Consitution of an advisory body 
on the analogy of the Tariff Commision 
seems to be a good idea. What the com¬ 
mercial community desires is an Advisory 
body to assist the Central Government in 
the task of fixing freight rates. This Advisory 
body should comprise of official and non- 
official, persons. As for the personnel of 


the non-official persons, it would be advisa¬ 
ble to nominate representatives of trade 
associations controlling different trades. 
Though the advisory committee will have 
recommendatory powers and ultimate deci¬ 
sion will be left to Government, the non¬ 
official members will atleast be able to put 
forth their considered views and If the 
Government ignores them itwould be at its 
peril because after all if Railways have to 
earn, it will have to seek co-operation, of 
mercantile community which can be obtained 
only if justdemands of mercantile community 
are taken into account. 


List of prices as mention^ in reply to Q: 4 (6). - Part II. 



Linseed 

I 

Castor seed 

Ground nuts 

Date 

Rate per 

Rate per 

Rate per 


1 cwt 

1 cwt 

1 cwt 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

1—1—1945 

16 

10 

0 

16 

11 

0 

14 

2 

0 

lfl_l_1946 

15 

12 

0 

16 

11 

0 

14 

7 

0 

1-2—1946 

16 

14 

0 

15 

9 

0 

14 

8 

0 

15—2—1946 

15 

12 

0 

16 

6 

0 

14 

8 

0 

1—3—1945 

16 

13 

0 

15 

4 

0 

14 

7 

0 

15—3—1946 

16 

14 

0 

14 

14 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2—4—1946 

16 

11 

0 

15 

1 

0 

14 

4 

0 

16—4—1945 

16 

4 

0 

16 

2 

0 

14 

1 

0 

l._B_1945 

16 

8 

0 

16 

11 

0 

13 

15 

0 

16—6—1945 

16 

8 

0 

16 

4 

0 

13 

3 

0 

1-6—1946 

16 

10 

6 

15 

2 

0 

13 

6 

0 

16—6—1945 

17 

4 

0 

15 

3 

0 

13 

5 

0 

2—7—1945 

17 

15 

0 

15 

3 

0 

13 

8 

0 

16—7—1945 

19 

10 

6 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

2—8—1946 

19 

1 

0 

16 

1 

0 

16 

6 

0 

15—8—1946 

17 

14 

6 

15 

2 

0 

16 

4 

0 

1—9—1945 

17 

14 

0 

15 

1 

0 

15 

3 

0 

16—9—1945 

18 

1 

0 

15 

6 

0 

15 

8 

0 

1-10—1946 

17 

16 

0 

15 

3 

0 

16 

8 

0 

15-10—1945 

18 

1 

0 

16 

4 

0 

16 

12 

0 

1-11—1945 

18 

2 

0 

16 

3 

0 

15 

15 

0 

15-11—1946 

18 

14 

0 

15 

8 

0 

16 

1 

0 

1-12-1945 

19 

12 

6 

16 

1 

0 

16 

10 

0 

15-12—1945 

20 

10 

6 

16 

3 

0 

17 

9 

0 



Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1—1—1946 

21 

4 

0 

17 

1 

0 

18 

8 

0 

16—1—1946 

20 

8 

0 

16 

8 

0 

17 

14 

0 

1-2—1946 

20 

16 

6 

17 

1 

0 

19 

15 

0 

15-2—1946 

22 

9 

0 

19 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

1—3—1946 

22 

10 

6 

19 

9 

0 

21 

4 

0 

16—3—1946 

23 

6 

0 

19 

14 

0 

20 

6 

0 

1—4—1946 

24 

12 

6 

21 

10 

0 

21 

8 

0 

16—4—1946 

23 

10 

0 

21 

4 

0 

21 

8 

0 

1—6—1946 

25 

1 

0 

22 

3 

0 

22 

8 

0 

16—5—1946 

25 

14 

0 

22 

6 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1—6—1946 

26 

7 

0 

22 

8 

0 

25 

13 

0 

16—6—1946 

26 

2 

0 

22 

9 

0 

26 

4 

0 

1—7—1946 

25 

3 

0 

22 

14 

0 

27 

0 

0 

16—7—1946 

26 

12 

0 

22 

15 

0 

26 

12 

0 

2—8—1946 

28 

10 

0 

26 

3 

0 

24 

12 

0 

16_8—1946 

27 

4 

0 

24 

0 

0 

23 

8 

0 

11_9—1946 

24 

6 

0 

24 

0 

0 

23 

16 

0 
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List of prices as mentioned in reply to Q : 4 (6) Part - II (Contd.) 


Date 

Linseed 

Rate per 

1 cwt 

i 

Castor seed 

Rate per * 

1 cwt 

. 

Ground nuts 

Rate pef 

1 cwt 


Rs. a. p> 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

16—0—1946 

24 10 0 

23 6 0 

24 0 0 

1-10—1946 

23 2 0 

23 4 0 

22 0 0 

16-10—1946 

23 8 0 

23 16 0 

22 4 0 

1-11—1946 

25 2 0 

25 0 0 

22 6 0 

16-11—1946 

24 12 0 

23 IS 0 

23 0 0 

2-12—1946 

26 10 0 

24 10 0 

23 2 0 

16-12—1946 

26 8 0 

26 1 0 

21 0 0 



Rs. 


P- 

Rs* a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

1—1—1947 

26 

4 

0 

25 6 

0 

21 

6 

0 

16—1—1947 

26 

13 

0 

24 16 

0 


• •• 


3-2-1947 

27 

14 

0 

26 3 

0 


... 


16—2—1947 

30 

8 

0 

27 9 

0 


... 


1—3—1947 

29 

8 

0 

28 3 

0 


... 


15—3—1947 

27 

8 

0 

26 13 

0 

29 

0 

0 

1 4 1947 

28 

6 

0 

29 12 

0 

30 

4 

0 

16-4—1947 

24 

10 

0 

27 4 

0 

27 

8 

0 

1—6—1947 

26 

0 

0 

27 4 

0 

28 

4 

0 

15—5—1947 

27 

10 

0 

30 4 

0 

31 

0 

0 

2—8—1947 

26 

16 

0 

28 4 

0 

30 

0 

0 

16—6—1947 

29 

8 

0 

29 8 

0 

31 

0 

0 

1—7—1947 

29 

0 

0 

31 14 

0 

32 12 

0 

16—7—1947 

30 14 

0 

33 6 

0 

33 

14 

0 

2—8—1947 

30 14 

0 

34 4 

0 

34 

2 

0 

18—8—1947 

31 

6 

0 

33 12 

0 

33 

8 

0 

1„ 9—1947 

29 

3 

0 

32 8 

0 

31 

0 

0 

15—9—1947 

30 

10 

0 

33 0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

1-10—1947 

31 

10 

0 

33 4 

0 

31 

8 

0 

16-10—1947 

31 

0 

0 

31 4 

0 

29 

4 

0 

1-11—1947 

29 

14 

0 

30 8 

0 

29 

8 

0 

16-11—1947 

29 

13 

0 

31 3 

0 

28 

4 

0 

1 12—1947 

29 

6 

0 

32 0 

0 

29 12 

0 

16-12—1947 

29 

3 

0 

33 12 

0 

32 

2 

0 



Rs. 

a- 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

1—1—1948 

30 

4 

0 

32 

12 

0 

32 0 

0 

16__1—1948 

31 

0 

0 

36 

8 

0 

33 0 

0 

6—2—1948 

27 

14 

0 

36 

0 

0 

31 10 

0 

16—2—1948 

28 

4 

0 

34 

8 

0 

31 14 

0 

1—3—1948 

26 

4 

0 

33 

0 

0 

30 ^ 

0 

15—3—1948 

26 

0 

0 

31 

4 

0 

30 12 

0 

1-4—1948 

24 

14 

0 

32 

12 

0 

31 5 

0 

15—4—1948 

25 

8 

0 

30 

0 

0 

32 4 

0 

1—6—1948 

26 

14 

0 

31 

12 

0 

33 8 

0 

16—6—1948 

28 

4 

0 

31 

8 

0 

34 4 

0 

2—6—1948 

26 

14 

0 

29 

14 

0 

24 0 

0 

15—6—1948 

27 

12 

0 

28 

13 

0 

35 0 

0 

1—7—1948 

27 

14 

0 

29 

13 

0 

26 3 

0 

15—7—1948 

28 

3 

0 

29 

2 

0 

36 0 

0 

3—8—1948 

28 

2 

0 

30 

10 

0 

33 2 

0 

16—8—1948 

26 

12 

0 

30 

6 

0 

31 6 

0 

1—9—1948 

26 

7 

0 

30 

8 

0 

31 0 

0 

15—9—1948 

26 

8 

0 

30 

14 

0 

35 0 

0 

1-10—1948 

26 

14 

0 

29 

0 

0 

33 12 

0 

16-10—1948 

27 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

34 8 

0 

2-11—1948 

26 

2 

0 

29 

0 

0 

34 8 

0 

16-11—1948 

27 

8 

0 

29 

14 

0 

35 0 

0 

1-12—1948 

27 

10 

0 

28 

12 

0 

34 8 

0 

16-12-1948 

27 

7 

0 

28 

12 

0 

34 14 

0 
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List of prices as mentioned in reply to Q : 4 (6) * Part II (Cantd-) 



Linseed i 

Castor seed 

Ground nuts 

Date 

Rate per 

1 cwt 

Rate per 

1 cwt 

1 

Rate per 

1 cwt 



Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

1^1—1949 

26 10 

0 

27 12 

0 

33 12 

0 

15—1—1949 

26 10 

0 

28 4 

0 

34 0 

0 

1—2—1949 

26 14 

0 

27 12 

0 

34 4 

0 

16—2—1940 

26 6 

0 

27 8 

0 

34 10 

0 

1—3_1949 

27 8 

0 

27 4 

0 

36 6 

0 

16—3—1949 

29 4 

0 

28 0 

0 

37 11 

0 

1—4—1949 

29 8 

0 

27 6 

0 

38 1 

0 

15—4-1949 

29 11 

0 

28 0 

0 

38 0 

0 

2—5—1949 

31 4 

0 

26 12 

0 

36 9 

0 

16—6—1949 

31 0 

0 

26 7 

0 

37 0 

0 

1—6—1949 

29 2 

0 

25 12 

0 

37 10 

0 

15—6—1949 

30 0 

0 

26 12 

0 

38 5 

0 

1—7—1949 

29 2 

0 

28 4 

0 

38 0 

0 

16—7-1949 

30 3 

0 

26 12 

0 

38 10 

0 

1—8—1949 

30 6 

0 

27 0 

0 

40 4 

0 

16—8—1349 

31 9 

0 

27 4 

0 

42 8 

0 

1—9—1949 

32 0 

0 

26 0 

0 

43 6 

0 

15—9—1949 

32 12 

0 

26 0 

0 

43 0 

0 

3-10—1949 

33 8 

0 

26 8 

0 

44 12 

0 

15-10—1949 

33 10 

0 

25 12 

0 

46 0 

0 

2-11—1949 

34 4 

0 

24 6 

0 

35 8 

0 

16-11—1949 

34 4 

0 

23 6 

0 

34 14 

0 

1-12—1949 

34 14 

0 

24 0 

0 

34 14 

0 

15-12—1949 

35 2 

0 

24 6 

0 

36 10 

0 










Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs., a. 

P. 

Bs. a. p. 

2—1—1950 

34 

14 

0 

23 0 

0 

36 11 0 

16—1—1950 

35 

9 

0 

24 2 

0 

37 15 0 

1—2—1960 

36 

14 

0 

27 4 

0 

39 4 0 

16—2—1960 

39 

4 

0 

28 10 

0 

41 12 0 

1—3—1950 

39 

2 

0 

29 10 

0 

42 8 0 

15-3—1950 

38 

6 

0 

28 10 

0 

39 12 0 

1—4—1960 

37 

2 

0 

27 6 

0 

40 12 0 

15—1960 

37 

4 

0 

27 8 

0 

41 8 0 

1—6—1960 

37 

0 

0 

27 10 

0 

43 8 0 

16—6—1960 

37 

3 

0 

28 0 

0 

44 4 0 

1—6—1960 

37 

12 

0 

29 3 

0 

44 4 0 

15—6—1950 

37 

2 

0 

28 0 

0 

42 12 0 

1—7—1960 

37 

11 

0 

28 0 

0 

43 12 0 

17—7—1960 

38 

13 

0 

28 15 

0 

44 12 0 

1—8—1960 

41 

4 

0 

31 2 

0 

45 8 0 

16-8—1950 

41 

16 

0 

33 12 

0 

46 10 0 

1—9—1960 

41 

7 

0 

36 14 

0 

46 12 0 

18—9—1960 

42 

10 

0 

38 4 

0 

46 0 0 

3-10—1960 

42 

0 

0 

36 10 

0 

43 0 0 

16-10—1950 

42 

6 

0 

35 10 

0 

41 8 0 

1-11—1950 

41 

6 

0 

36 8 

0 

38 8 0 

15-11—1960 

41 

9 

0 

37 12 

0 

40 12 0 

1-12—1950 

41 

4 

0 

39 12 

0 

42 8 0 

13 12—1950 

42 

10 

0 

45 4 

0 

44 10 0 


1 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P 

1—1—1961 

44 0 

0 

48 

8 

0 

45 12 

0 

15—1—1961 

48 4 

0 

56 

4 

0 

48 6 

0 

1—2—1961 

48 1 

0 

67 

0 

0 

48 4 

0 

15—2—1961 

49 2 

0 

67 

8 

0 

47 12 

0 

2—3—1961 

47 8 

0 

57 

12 

0 

48 0 

0 

16—3—1961 

45 10 

0 

49 

0 

b 

46 6 

0 


70 
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lAat of prices as mentioned in reply to Q : 4 (6) - Part II (Contd.J 


Date 

■ 

Linseed j 

Rate per 

1 cwt 

1 

Castor seed 

Rate per 

1 cwt 

, . . J 

Ground nuts 

Rate per 

1 cwt 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

2—4 1961 

43 2 0 

49 12 0 

48 0 0 

16—4—1961 

44 6 0 

60 12 0 

49 8 0 

1__5_1951 

44 6 0 

47 8 0 

60 0 0 

16—&—1961 

46 2 0 

51 12 0 

50 14 0 

1—6—1961 

45 9 0 

50 8 0 

50 12 0 

Ifr—6—1961 

44 13 0 

47 0 0 

60 6 0 

3—7—1961 

40 8 0 

44 0 0 

48 0 0 

16—7—1961 

38 2 0 

43 12 0 

46 8 0 

1—8 1951 

33 14 0 

39 0 0 

40 8 0 

17—8—1961 

32 14 0 

30 8 0 

38 4 0 

3„9_1961 

36 0 0 

34 8 0 

38 8 0 

16__9_196I 

36 4 0 

37 0 0 

39 8 0 

3-10—1961 

37 4 0 

40 0 0 

38 4 0 

16-10—1951 

39 4 0 

42 0 0 

41 4 0 

1-11—1981 

39 8 0 

40 8 0 

40 0 0 

16-11—1961 

40 6 0 

42 8 0 

40 6 0 

1-12—1981 

40 6 0 

40 0 0 

37 6 0 

17-12—1961 

40 12 0 

39 4 0 

38 10 0< 








Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

2-1- 

1962 

39 

10 

0 

39 

4 

0 

38 

7 

0 

16-1- 

-1962 

39 

12 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38 

14 

0 

1—2—1962 

37 

12 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

12 

0 

16—2—1962 

36 

0 

0 

34 

4 

0 

34 

12 

0 

1—3__1962 

30 

12 

0 

29 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

16—3—1952 

26 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

1—4— 

-1962 

24 

4 

0 

24 

0 

0 

26 

12 

0 

15—4- 

-1952 

26 

12 

0 

24 

12 

0 

29 

8 

0' 

1—6—1952 

26 

4 

0 

26 

8 

0 

30 

4 

0^ 

16—6—1962 

26 

8 

0 

26 

12 

0 

28 

12 

0 

2—6—1952 

26 

4 

0 

27 

12 

0 

28 

10 

0 

16-6- 

-1952 

27 

0 

0 

26 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1-7- 

-1952 

29 

8 

0 

29 

12 

0 

31 

8 

0' 

16—7- 

-1952 

30 

4 

0 

31 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

1-8- 

-1952 

29 

12 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

4 

0 

16-8- 

-1962 

31 

0 

0 

35 

8 

0 

36 

4 

O' 

1-9- 

'1962 

28 

12 

0 

32 

4 

0 

36 

0 

0 

15—9—1962 

29 

12 

0 

32 

12 

0 

88 

10 

0 

8-10—1952 

30 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

16-10- 

<1962 

29 

10 

0 

32 

12 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4-11- 

-1962 

26 

10 

0 

31 

12 

0 

31 

12 

0 

15-11- 

-1952 

27 

8 

0 

31 

12 

0 

33 

8 

0 

2-12- 

-1962 

28 

6 

0 

31 

6 

0 

29 

14 

0 

16-12- 

-1962 

26 

12 

0 

32 

4 

0 

31 

14 

0' 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P. 

2_1_1953 

27 

6 

0 

32 0 

0 

32 4 

0 

15—1—1963 

27 

8 

0 

30 0 

0 

32 0 

0 

3—2—1963 

26 

6 

0 

30 14 

0 

35 4 

0 

16—2—1963 

28 

12 

0 

31 10 

0 

38 12 

0 

2—3—1963 

28 

4 

0 

31 6 

0 

38 14 

0 

16—3—1963 

30 

8 

0 

32 4 

0 

42 12 

0 

1—4—1963 

28 

11 

0 

30 10 

0 

41 4 

0 

15-4—1963 

28 

4 

0 

31 6 

0 

42 8 

0 

1-5—1963 

31 

6 

0 

30 12 

0 

46 14 

0 

16——6—1953 

S3 

7 

0 

31 14 

0 

48 12 

0 

1-6—1963 

33 

2 

0 

31 10 

0 

46' 12 

0 

16—6—1968 

31 

2 

0 

31 4 

0 

47 0 

0 

1-7- 1963 

30 

0 

0 

31 8 

0 

47 8 

0 

15_7_1963 

31 

14 

0 

35 2 

0 

53 4 

0 
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List of prices as mentioned in reply to Q : 4 (6) - Part II (Contd.J 



Linseed 

Castor seed 1 

1 Ground nuts 

Date 

Bate per 

Rate per 

Rate per 


1 cwt 

1 cwt 

1 cwt 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1-8-1963 

31 4 0 

31 0 0 

48 0 0 

17—8—1953 

29 8 0 

29 6 0 

47 8 0 

1-9—1963 

30 2 0 

29 2 0 

61 0 0 

16—9—1963 

28 12 0 

33 0 0 

61 8 0 

1-10—1863 

23 8 0 

30 0 0 

38 0 0 

18-10—1963 

24 14 0 

31 8 0 

40 0 0 

2 11—1963 

24 4 0 

28 4 0 

32 8 0 

16 11—1963 

26 0 0 

26 8 0 

29 8 0 

1-12—1963 

26 0 0 

26 4 0 

29 2 0 

16-12—1963 

29 8 0 

26 4 0 

32 0 0 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

R' 

2-1- 

'1954 

28 

12 

0 

26 

4 

0 

33 

14 

0 

16-1- 

-1964 

30 

0 

0 

24 

4 

0 

36 

4 

0 

1-2- 

-1954 

26 

8 

0 

24 

12 

0 

36 

0 

0 

18—2- 

■1964 

27 

0 

0 

24 

4 

0 

34 

12 

0 

1—3- 

-1964 

23 

8 

0 

21 

4 

0 

32 

2 

0 

15”^3—1964 

24 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

2—4- 

-1064 

26 

6 

0 

22 

8 

0 

36 

8 

0 

16-4- 

-1954 

26 

4 

0 

23 

0 

0 

36 

4 

0 

1-6- 

-1964 

27 

0 

0 

23 

12 

0 

36 

4 

0 

15-5- 

-1654 

27 

4 

0 

23 

8 

0 

36 

6 

0 

1—6- 

-1964 

26 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

31 

14 

0 

16—6—1954 

26 

2 

0 

21 

12 

0 

32 

8 

0 

1-7- 

-1964 

24 

10 

0 

22 

12 

0 

32 

2 

0 

16-7- 

-1954 

24 

8 

0 

21 

12 

0 

31 

6 

0 

2-8- 

-1664 

23 

8 

0 

21 

12 

0 

27 

12 

0 

16-8- 

-1964 

23 

8 

0 

19 

6 

0 

27 

8 

0 

3_8_1954 

23 

0 

0 

19 

12 

0 

26 

10 

0 

16—9—1964 

23 

6 

0 

20 

8 

0 

27 

4 

0 

1-10—1964 

22 

6 

0 

10 

2 

0 

26 

8 

0 

15-10—1964 

23 

6 

0 

19 

2 

0 

26 

0 

O' 

1-11- 

-1964 

22 

8 

0 

18 

4 

0 

24 

2 

0 

16-11- 

-1054 

23 

0 

0 

18 

4 

0 

24 

4 

0 

1-12- 

-1964 

22 

8 

0 

18 

0 

0 

23 

10 

0 

16-12- 

-1984 

22 

8 

0 

17 

•12 

0 

22 

8 

0 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

3—1—1956 

22 

6 

0 

16 14 

0 

22 

9 

0 

16—1—1956 

23 

8 

0 

15 

6 

0 

20 

8 

0 

1—2—1966 

22 

4 

0 

16 

6 

0 

19 

5 

0 

16—2—1966 

21 

14 

0 

16 

8 

0 

21 

8 

0 

1—3—1966 

22 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0 

20 

4 

0 

16—3—1956 

20 

8 

0 

13 

12 

0 

20 

6 

0 

2—4—1965 

20 12 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

16-4—1956 

21 

10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2—6—1956 

22 

0 

0 

14 

13 

0 

21 

2 

0 

16—6—1956 

22 

6 

0 

14 

2 

0 

21 

0 

0 

2—6—1965 

22 

6 

0 

13 12 

0 

20 

4 

0 

16—6—1956 

23 

14 

0 

14 

8 

0 

20 14 

0 

1—7—1965 

26 

12 

0 

18 

4 

0 

24 

4 

0 

16—7—1966 

26 

0 

0 

18 

10 

0 

23 

8 

0 

1—8—1956 

25 

8 

0 

17 

14 

0 

24 

2 

0 

18—8—1956 

23 

12 

0 

17 

2 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1—9—1955 

23 

12 

0 

16 

8 

0 

22 

12 

0 

16—9—1956 

24 

2 

0 

17 

4 

0 

22 

0 

0 

1-^10—1966 

24 

6 

0 

18 

4 

0 

21 

8 

0 

16-10—1956 

24 

8 

0 

18 

8 

0 

22 

14 

0 

1-11—1955 

26 

14 

0 

20 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

16-11—1966 

27 

2 

0 

20 

2 

0 

22 10 

0 

1-12—1966 

27 

8 

0 

20 

10 

0 

23 14 

0 

16-12—1955 

28 

8 

0 

21 

10 

0 

26 

0 

0 






TfiG Vdnaspati Manufacfurers’ Association of India, 

Bomtaij. 


PART 1-A. 


Q: 2. The present rating arrangements do 
not appear to provide in practice flexibility for 
meeting the legitimate needs of industries in 
regard to the movement of raw materials 
and finished products. There is a tendency 
not only to stick to the rules rigidly but even 
withdraw concessions in force for long 
periods with a view to augment revenue 
without inviting views of the interests con¬ 
cerned as to the effect of the withdrawal of 
such concessions on the development of tfie 
interests affected. To illustrate, at the time 
your Committee is investigating the freight 
rate structure, the Chief Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, South Eastern Railway, has 
notified that the station to station rates for 
the movement of tin plate from Tatanagar to 
Bombay, Madras and Ernakulam have been 
withdrawn and the freight rates have been 
increased by over 50%. The trade and indus¬ 
try affected have not been consulted- 

Similarly, this Association has made a num¬ 
ber of representations to the Railway 
authorities pointing out the discriminatory 
nature of the levy of empty haulage charges 
for tank wagons only on Southern Railway, 
but without any success. It will be appre¬ 
ciated that even if the Railways wish to levy 
such haulage charges for the use of tank 
wagons and other special types of wagons, 
they should do so on the entire system after 
considering the views of the interests affect¬ 
ed and not continue, as a public carrier, to 
discriminate against users of some types of 
specialised wagons on certain routes only. 

It may generally be stated ttiat, since the 
introduction of a standard pattern of the 
freight structure in 1948, the Commercial 
Departments of the Railways appear to be 
extremely cautious in considering proposals 
of concessional rates for developing traffic. 
In the interests of industrial develop¬ 
ment of under developed regions and 
promotion of new industries the Com¬ 
mercial Departments of the Railways should 
be encouraged to investigate the position 
and condition of particular traffic and give 
freight concessions within limits for nursing 
such traffic, subject to periodical review. 

Q; 3(i). The wagon load scales have been 
prescribed for only a few commodities. In 
our opinion, wagon-load scales should bo 
prescribed for all commodities as it would 
encourage movement of goods in full wagon¬ 
loads and ensure better utilisation of the 
available wagon supply. The movement of 
goods in wagon-loads is also to the advant¬ 
age of the Railways as they do not have to 
worry about storage of goods prior to their 
loading into wagons and assume responsi¬ 
bility by issue of Railway Receipts long 
before wagons are available as is the case 
with the movement of goods in ‘ smalls ’. At 
present no wagon-load scales are prescrib¬ 
ed for oil andvanaspati although they move 
largely in wagon-loads. We would also 
suggest that to ensure fufier utilisation of 


wagons the same consignor should be per¬ 
mitted to indent full wagons and load his 
various products in the same wagon, the 
freight being calculated in proportion to the 
classes to which the products loaded belong 
and scheduled percentage discount being 
allowed for booking goods on wagon-load 
basis. 

(ii) (a). There is no uniformity in the dis¬ 
tance range and the number of ranges bet¬ 
ween class rates and wagon-load scales. 
We would suggest that the uniform distance 
range of 300 miles should be made appli¬ 
cable to wagon-load scales also and there 
should be only 3 legs as in the present 
schedule of class range. 

(b) No comments. 

Q: 5:In our opinion, levy of separate termi¬ 
nal and transhipment charges is unnecessary 
and it only increases clerical labour and 
makes calculation of freight charges more 
complicated. These charges can be in¬ 
cluded in freight rates, especially when 
telescopic scales automatically allow for 
reduced loading and unloading and to some 
extent even transhipment costs. 

We are, however, in favour of retaining a 
short distance charge for haulage of less 
than 75 miles in order to discourage move¬ 
ment of goods by rail for such short distances 
when alternative means of transport are 
available and when Railway facilities are in 
short supply for essential long distance 
traffic. 

Q: 8. The vanaspati factories use tank 
wagons for the movement of oil from oil 
mills to vanaspati factories. Except Southern 
Railway no Railway levies the haulage 
charge for the empty return of tank wagons 
from vanaspati factories to loading stations. 
In our opinion, there is no justification for 
the levy of such empty haulage charge 
especially when it is not levied for the empty 
movement of other wagons of special types. 
The levy of empty haulage charge discour¬ 
ages Railways from developing traffic for the 
return journeys when with a little extra effort 
it can be done, e.g., use of vegetable oil 
tank wagons for movement of mineral oils 
after proper cleaning. 

Q:9&10. (Please also see reply to 
Q: 31) 

Present classification' of goods contains 
many anomalies and the commodities are 
not necessarily grouped together on the 
basis of their characteristics and their 
prices, e.g., vanaspati is grouped with ghee 
and butter although the price of vanaspati 
is generally one-third that of ghee. While 
edible oils come under class 8 (owners’ 
risk), vanaspati comes under Class 8 
(owners' risk). The freight rale for vanaspati 
is, therefore, nearly 50% higher than that 
for edible oils. Since vanaspati normally 
costs only l/8rd as much as ghee, in <>«<>■ 
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opinion vanaspati should be grouped under 
Class 5 between ghee and oil on a valuation 
basis rather than Class 8. 1 he effect or the 

present classification of vanaspati L/i^a-tAs 
edible oils is indicated in replies to Q : oi 
and 42. 


There is also a great disparity in freight 
rates for groundnut with shrill, groundnut 
kernels and groundnut oil. To illustrate, we 
give below a Table showing the relative 
freight burden for consignments of those 
three commodities from Hyderabad Dn. to 
Akola 


Commodity 

Minimum 
Quantity 
despatched for 
special rate 
concession 

Freight 

1 

Amount 

Quantity 
despatched 
in terms 
of oil 

Rate per 
maund of oil 

G. N. Oil 

G. N. Kernels 

G. Nuts (with shell) 

240 maunds 

450 

240 ., 

Rs. a. p. 

1 7 0 

1 0 8 

1 10 8 

Rs. a. p. 
345 0 0 
468 12 0 

397 8 0 

240 maunds 

195 

80 ., 

Rs. a. p. 

1 7 0 

2 6 6 

4 16 6 


Such vast disparities in the relative freight 
burden naturally discourage movement of 
seeds and encourage concentration of oil 
crushing industry in the seed producing 
centres oni5’. It is to be considered whether 
in the interest of decentralisation of ‘ndus- 
tries such wide disparities in the freight 
burden should not be reduced, if not 
eliminated. 

Again discrimination exists in the classifica¬ 
tion of new and old tin containers for oil. 
The cost of moving old empty tins from , 
Delhi to Rajkot is Rs. 1*13-1 per. maund while 
for new containers it is Rs. 8-0-4 per maund. 
With very insufficient tank wagons, the bulk 
of vegetable oils moves in containers. This 
large difference in the freight rates leads to 
movement of oil largely in second hand 
containers involving heavy losses ot 
valuable oil through leakage to the detri¬ 
ment of the consignee and the country. In 
our opinion, the Railways should encourage 
the use of new containers in order to reduce 
waste of oil, by reducing freight rates for 
new empty containers to the same level as 
old containers. 

Q:ll, In order to encourage movement 
of goods in wagon-loads, thereby ensuring 
better utilisation of the available wagon 
supply, we recommend that wagon-load 
rates should be introduced for all commodi¬ 
ties The wagon-load rates should be 15% 
to 20% below the ‘smalls’ rates as wagon¬ 
load movement helps to secure better 
utilisation of wagons and also reduces the 
work of the Railways in loading, unloading, 
etc. 

Q;16. We agree that for improving 
utilisation of the transport capacity the 
e.xisting minimum weight condition may 
be revised upward for qualifying for a 
wagon-load rate where characteristics of 
goods permit larger loading in a wagon. 
The opinion of the industry and trade con¬ 
cerned should be obtained by the Railways 
before revising such minimum weight condi¬ 
tions for specific commodities. 

As the movement of goods in wagon-loads 
involves less expenditure to the Railways 
in handling such goods, the wagon-load 
rates should be cheaper than the present 
class rates as suggested by us in reply to 
Q: 11. 


In view of our recommendation for 
upward revision of minimum weight 
conditions and lower wagon-load scales 
for all commodities, we do not recomrnena 
reduction in freight rates for quantities 
loaded beyond the minimum weights per 
wagon as it might encourage over-loading, 
of wagons resulting in damage to goods in 
transit. 

Q;17. In our opinion, special ‘train load 
rates’ are desirable and feasible as specially 
reduced train load rates between two 
stations for a commodity for a 
weight of 800 to 1,000 tons would help the 
trade to move goods in bulk at lower freight 
and Railways to obtain traffic in bulk tor 
speedy movements. 

Q: 18. In our opinion, special express 
goods services between important industrial 
centres should be a normal feature of all 
Railways for expeditious movement ot goods 
and there should be no additional charge tor 
such service. 

Q: 19. While we have no comments to 
make on the supply of cranes for loading 
and unloading heavy consignments by the 
Railways, we would like to suggest .fnof'O/’ 
encouraging movement of goods in bulk 
Railways should provide special handling 
facilities wherever necessary- ror example. 
Railways should provide pumping facilities 
for pumping vegetable oils into tank wagons 
at all stations from which the movement ot 
oil is sufficient to encourage its transport in 
bulk. It is also necessary to provide oil 
pumping arrangernents at transhipment 
points for transferring oil from Broad Gauge 
to Metre Gauge tank wagons and vzce versa. 
Such facilities will reduce the loss o oil due 
to leakage and will also help the Railways to 
reduce the turn-round period ot tank 
wagons. 

Q; 22. Despite the short distance charge, 
the incidence of rail freight is not likelyto be 
higher than that of road transport charges, 
e.xcept for a very short distance, because ot 
(1) high taxation on motor vehicles and on 
petrol, (2) the tendency of municipalities to 
levy higher octroi pn goods coming by road 
than the terminal charges levied on goods 
arriving by rail and (3) the tendency of sorne 
towns to levy non-refundable octrcM on goods, 
in transit. Hence, the transport by road is. 
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generally resorted to only when wagons are 
not available for movement of the goods 
within reasonable periods. 

Q: 29. Prior to 1946, station-to-station 
rates for the movement of vanaspati from 
Bombay to Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and other 
major towns in the country existed. With the 
abolition of the rates, the incidence of freight 
has increased substantially, 1 his factor, com¬ 
bined with the lower incidence of freight on 
oil, has helped to develop the Vanaspati 
Industry in the vanaspati consuming centres 
of the North and the hast. Thus its develop¬ 
ment has not been uniform throughout the 
country. For further clarification of this 
point, please see our reply to Q. 61. 

Q: 31. While economics of transportation 
and the needs of Railway finance are impor¬ 
tant considerations for a Railway freight rate 
policy as a whole, freight rates for specific 
commodities should be adjusted for fuller 
utilisation of the existing industrial capacity, 
for encouraging decentralisation of indus¬ 
tries, and such special consideration where 
the relative needs of transportation of diffe¬ 
rent goods require. If the Railway freight 
rate policy fails to take into consideration 


the broad objectives of policy of industriali¬ 
sation of the type mentioned above, it results 
in waste of capital resources and to some 
extent nullifies the effectiveness of other 
measures to achieve the targets Govern¬ 
ment have in mind. To illustrate, in the 
post-war plans Government decided to 
decentralise the vanaspati industry which 
prior to World War II was concentrated 
largely in Bombay and around Delhi. 
Accordingly, licences were issued for esta¬ 
blishment of vanaspati factories in oil pro¬ 
ducing centres of the South, in Sourashtra, 
in Madhya Pradesh and in other parts of the 
country where there were no such factories. 
Compared to only 22 factories in 1946, 56 
factories have come into existence or are 
under construction at present in accord¬ 
ance with this policy. 

The following Table of the number of fac¬ 
tories, their estimated productive capacity 
and vanaspati production and consumption 
in 1952 and 1954 in the 5 regions, into which 
the country is divided for this purpose, 
illustrates Fiow this policy of decentralisation 
is being made ineffective by the freight rate 
policy. 


States 

No. ot 

factories and 

Production of 
Vanaspati 

Consumption 
of Vanaspati 

Increase % 


capacity 

1962 

1 1954 

1 

1952 i 

1 

1954 

In pro¬ 
duction 

In con¬ 
sumption 

Andhra, Madras, Travancore—Cochin, 
Mysore, Hyderabad 

19( 84000) 

20445 

23676 

13576 

14779 

16% 

9% 

Bombay, Saurashtra, Hutch, Rajas¬ 
than and Ajmer 

Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Bharat and Bhopal 

16(1.56000) 

82500 

83721 

37267 

41315 

1.5% 

11% 

3( 34000) 

15938 

21717 

11658 

14522 

36% 

23% 

Delhi East Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
PEPSU, Himachal Pradesh 

9(112000) 

43844 

61344 

80430 

89472 

22% 

11% 

West Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Orissa 
and Tripura 

9( 85000) 

27866 

39750 

40390 

47251 

38% 

17% 

Total ... 

56(470000) 

190697 

230208 

19.5599 

222567 

21% 

14% 


It will be observed that the consumption of 
vanaspati is largely concentrated in the 
North and to a lesser extent in the industrial¬ 
ised regions of the West and the East (see 
also the table of statewise movement of 
vanaspati under Q. 42). The South and the 
Western parts of the country which are also 
oil producing areas have surplus vanaspati 
for export to the eastern and northern 
regions which are deficit. However, as the 
difference in the freigtit rates of oil and 
vanaspati is appreciable, the factories in the 
South and in the West find it increasingly 
difficult to compete with the factories 
situated in the consuming centres of the 
North and the East. For example, the cost 
of moving groundnut oil from Bombay city 
to Delhi is Rs. 2-6*8 per md. while that for 
vanaspati of same weight comes to nearly 
Rs. 8-13-0. It will be obvious that it is more 
economical to move oil and produce vanas¬ 
pati in the vanaspati consuming centres of 


the North and in the East rather than move 
vanaspati from the oil producing centres. 
This explains to a large extent why 10 out 
of 19 factories in South India and 5 in West 
India are closed or have not come into pro¬ 
duction while the vanaspati factories in the 
North have not only increased production 
more rapidly but have also increas¬ 
ed production capacity recently. Thus the 
economic forces generated by the discrimi¬ 
natory freight rate policy in respect of 
vanaspati uis-a-uis oils are gradually bringing 
to nought the policy of decentralisation of 
the factories followed by Government in the 
immediate post-war period. This Associa¬ 
tion, representing the vanaspati manufactur¬ 
ers throughout India, is interested in the 
development of the Industry throughout the 
country. It does not wish, therefore, to en¬ 
courage the vanaspati industry in one 
sector at the expense of another, but merely 
wishes to point out how lack of co-ordina- 
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tion in Government policies in different 
Ministries results in the waste of capital re¬ 
sources as illustrated by the history of the 
vanaspati industry in the last decade. We 
strongly feel that the freight rate classifica¬ 
tion of vanaspati is a portent case of waste 
of industrial capacity and a curb on con¬ 
sumption, both being contrary to national 
policy. We would therefore recommend 
that it should be changed as suggested by 
us in reply to Q: 10. 

Q; 34. All industrial ventures take time 
to be remunerative and national under¬ 
takings like rail transportation should not be 
developed on the basis of immediate 
.profitability. On the contrary, the Railways 
should construct new lines in areas where 
.potential resources promise adequate 
traffic in the long run and the Railway 
■should take initiative in making the potential 
of various under-developed areas known to 
entrepreneurs so that the traffic may deve¬ 
lop more rapidly. Arnerican Railways have 
and are still performing a very useful service 
in making known advantages of location of 
different types of industries in regions ser¬ 
ved by them. There is no reason why 
Indian Railways should not undertake publi 
city of industrial potentials of various 
regions on their lines in order to increase 
traffic where the demand for transportation 
is below the railway capacity. 

Q : 42. The production of vanaspati has 
been steadily increasing in the post-war 
.period as indicated by the following 
figures: 


Year. 

Production. 

1946 

Tons 

1,42,836 

1947 

97,160 

1948 

1,27,064 

1949 

1,54,923 

1950 

1,72,437 

1961 

1,71,851 

1952 

1,90,597 

1953 

1,91,182 

1964 

2,30,000 

1955 annual rate 
estimated. 

2,59,000 


While we have no data regarding direction 
and range of movements of vanaspati in the 
iastdccade, we attachTables showing^State- 
wise movements of vanaspati in 19o2 and 
1954. 

It will be observed that vanaspati unlike 
ghee moves throughout India, particularly 
from South and West to regions in the North 
and in the East-Thus, although the production 
of vanaspati is about half that of ghee, it is 
our surmise that far more vanaspati moves 
■over longer distance than ghee, the move¬ 
ment of which is essentially regional and the 
bulk of it is sold in local markets. As regards 
the change in pattern, we have already 
pointed out under Q: 31 that there is 
a tendency for vanaspati production to be 
increased in the main consuming centres 
of the North and the East more rapidly and 
to eliminate the movement of it from the 
surplus areas of the South and the West. 
‘Correspondingly the movement of oil must 
increase as groundnut oil produced largely 
in the South and in the West. As people in 


the North prefer consistent fat to vegetable 
oils, the demand for vanaspati in this region 
is bound to increase more rapidly than in 
the South where the people prefer vege¬ 
table oils. At the same time, when the 
standard of living improves and more urban 
areas develop the demand for vanaspati in 
such areas will also go up. It might there¬ 
fore be assumed that outside the North the 
demand for vanaspati will increase depen¬ 
ding upon the rate of improvement in the 
standard of living and in the development of 
industrial areas- 

Q: 43. While we are unable to give any 
opinion on the effect of the freight rate 
policy adopted in 1948 on the location and 
phase of development of the Vanaspati 
Industry, we have indicated the effect of 
the difference in the freight rotes on oil and 
Vanaspati on the location and develop¬ 
ment of this industry under Q: 31. 

Q: 44. While there is no uniform prac¬ 
tice in regard to quotation of vanaspati 
prices by various manufacturers, it may be 
generally stated that the bulk of vanaspati is 
sold on f.o.r. destination basis. The inci¬ 
dence of freight in relation to the price of 
vanaspati would vary from region to region 
depending upon the extent of competition 
among vanaspati manufacturers in the 
region. 

PART, 1-B 
ANNEXURE V 

1. The weights of principal raw materials 
required to produce 100 tons of vanaspati 
are approximately as follows : 

105 tons of edible oils (groundnut, 
cottonseed and til) 

2 tons of bleaching earth 
i ton of caustic soda 
9 tons of tinplate 

While no accurate estimates of coal con¬ 
sumption are available, according to Govern¬ 
ment statistics 2,90,162 tons of coal was ■ 
despatched to vanaspati factories in 1954 
when the production of vanaspati, refined 
and hardened oils was about 2,43,000 tons. 
'I'he figure of coal despatches probably 
includes coal sent to the vanaspati factories 
for their own oil mills. ’ 

2. The figures of production of vanaspati 
during various calendar years have been 
given under Q; 42. 

3. The abolition of special station-to- 
station rates in 1948 has increased freight 
burden on vanaspati transported to terminal 
markets. Please also see reply to Q : 
81. 42 & 43. 

4. The principal raw material for the 
manufacture of vanaspati is edible oil. pri¬ 
marily groundnut and to a small extent cot¬ 
ton seed and til. The vanaspati factories 
situated in oil producing centres of South, 
India and Saurashtra buy their oil require-, 
ments locally or have oil mills to crush 
seeds produced in the surrounding areas. 
However, the-vanaspati factories situated in 
terminal markets like Bombay and Calcutta 
and in the consuming centres in U.P., Delhi 
and Punjab receive groundnut if they have 
oil mills or groundnut oil by rail from a dis¬ 
tance. The factories in the East draw oil 
from Hyderabad, Andhra and Madras and to 
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a small extent from Madhya Bharat and 
Khandesh districts of Bombay. The facto¬ 
ries in the North receive bulk of their 
requirements from Saurashtra and stations 
on Western Railway in Bombay and Madhya 
Bharat. Bombay factories receive oil main¬ 
ly from Hyderabad and Khandesh districts 
of Bombay and to some extent from 
Saurashtra. 

As regards vanaspati, the requirements of 
large cities like Bombay. Calcutta. Madras 
and Delhi are largely met by factories situat¬ 
ed within them or within a few miles. In 
addition, owing to difficulties of rail trans¬ 
port, vanaspati is despatched to areas 
within a short distance of about 100 miles 
by road. The rest of the movement is by 
rail. This movement is substantial as indi¬ 
cated in the Table of State-wise despatches 
given in the reply to Q: 42. It is regretted 
that no detailed statistics of the movement 
of oil and vanaspati can be furnished as the 
same are not available. 

9. The Vanaspati Industry, producing 
vanaspati at present at an annual rate of 
nearly 2.60,000 tons in addition to industrial 
hardened oil and refined oil, consumes 
about cS.OO,000 tons of edible oils. Some of 
the vanaspati factories have their own oil 
mills to meet whole or part of their oil 
requirements for vanaspati. There is no 
reliable data available regarding the pro¬ 
portion of oil consumption of the Vanaspati 
Industry mot by own oil mills, proportion 
bought in local markets and proportion 
purchased in other areas and moved by rail 
in bulk or in containers to the factories. It 
may, however, be generally stated that a 
very largo proportion of oil purchased by 


vanaspati factories in Bombay cit.y comes 
in tank wagons because of facilities 
for back-loading of mineral oil tank 
wagons returning to Bombay. The 
factories in the North and the East have to 
rely largely on movement in drums because 
of gross insufficiency of tank wagons for 
vegetable oils and in particular on the metre 
gauge where the number of tank wagons 
is negligible. As the number of tank wagons 
for vegetable oil traffic increases, the 
vanaspati factories will move more and 
more oil in tank wagons as it is very econo¬ 
mical. The movement of oil in drums or tin 
containers is more expensive because of 
loss of oil through leakage, depreciation and 
interest on capital locked up in containers, 
additional freight on account of the weight 
of the containers when filled and on the 
transport of empty containers back to the 
oil producing centres. The loss of oil due 
to leakage in tank wagons is negligible, 
whereas the loss of oil moving in drums is 
on an average about 2% and may go up to 
5%. It is estimated that a Calcutta vanaspati 
factory obtaining oil from Adoni saves about 
Rs. 70 per ton and a Bombay factory obtain¬ 
ing oil from the same centre saves from 
Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 per ton by transporting it in 
tank wagons instead of drums. 

In our opinion, it would be in the national 
interest to move oil in tank wagons to con- 
suming centres as far as possible as it is not 
only reduces the loss of valuable oil due to 
leakage but it also reduces transport re¬ 
quirements as 1 tank wagon can replace 
atieasl 3 wagons required for movo*- 
ment of the same quantity of oil in 
containers. 


Oil InJ ustp4 Suppli| Committee, 

Bomtaij. 


GENERAL 


Petroleum products in general incur 
higher freights than other basic materials 
required for expansion and development 
under the Second Eive Year Plan. We give 


below a comparision of incidence of freight 
on oil and coal as given in the Railway Board 
Report 1953-54 


Commodity. 

Tons originating on 
Classification. i home line. ^ 

' (in 100 tons) ' 

Earnings. 

(in 100 ' 

rupees) i 

Earnings, 
(per ton in 
rupees) 

Coal, Coke & Patent Fuel 


*R 

1 

206,241 

20,93,290 

10-16 

Petrol 


**o 

12 

7,982 

4,18,134 

62-38 

Other mineral 

... 


3 

20,777 

6,44,238 

31*C1 


>i^R. 

—Railway risk. 

**0 —Owner’s risk. 



As we have indicated below the cost of 
freight incurred has a direct bearing on the 
prices of Pertoleum products. The heavy 
incidence of railway freight must therefore 


affect the construction and operating costs 
of certain project underthe Eive Year Plans. 
In particular we would mention : 
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High speed diesel oil used in heavy earth-moving machines. 

Light diesel oil used in ttie generation of electricity and for water pumping. 
Furnace oil used in the generation of electricity. 


We therefore feel that any steps that can 
be taken to reduce the freight incidence on 
P.O-L. products will be to the advantage of 
the country as whole. In this connection 


wo would mention that we would favour the 
abolition of the practice on certain railways 
of charging a return freight on empty tank- 
wagons. 


PART I B 
ANNEXURE VI 


1. The present price structure for all pet¬ 
roleum products is based on ex. main port 
prices to which is added, amongst other 
main port charges, the actual railway freight 


to calculate the destination selling rate. We 
give below examples of our selling rates for 
Motor Spirit excluding State Sales Tax show¬ 
ing the amount of railway freight included 


Selling rate per gal. 
in bulk 


Freight per gal. 


Pathankot 

Delhi 

Lucknow 

Patna 

Jaipur 

Nagpur 

Hyderabad 

Bombay 


2. Introduction of telescopic freights bet¬ 
ween one Railway and another introduced 
in 1948 has had no effect in principle on the 
price structure and selling rates have been 
revised where any change was necessitated 
on the basis-given in (1) above. Any increase 
in railway freight has been passed directly 
on to the consumer- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

2 

13 

6 

0 8 4.0 

2 

12 

0 

0 6 9.0 

2 

10 

6 

0 6 2.0 

2 

8 

6 

0 3 1.9 

2 

9 

0 

0 4 2.0 

2 

9 

6 

0 4 5.2 

2 

9 

3 

0 4 3.23 

2 

4 

0 

— 


3. Introduction of the oil refineries in 
India necessitates no revision in the railway 
freight rates. Somewhat longer hauls may 
be required from the refinery ports and as 
far as these are concerned, the telescopic 
freight rotes are advantageous. 


4. 

Petroleum Prodwt 

Despatches by Rail 

— 1954—All India : 




1 

2 

1 3 

\ 1 

4 

5 

No. 

Zones 

Petrol/ 
Av. Sprit 

j Kerosene/ 

HSD/VO etc. 1 

i i 

LUO/ 

Furnace oil 

Total 
(2 + 3+4) 




(Figures in 000 gallons) 



1 

1 to 50 miles 

37531 

33151 

16513 

87195 

2 

51 — 100 „ 

9208 

20683 

6232 

36123 

3 

101—200 

34G62 

75941 

33045 

143648 

4 

201—300 „ 

29234 

60663 

22431 

112328 

5 

301 — 400 „ 

25861 

55999 

13055 

94916 

6 

401—500 „ 

17699 

54809 

88.58 

81366 

7 

501—600 „ 

9325 

24117 

5104 

38546 

8 

601—700 „ 

17699 

19980 

4253 

41932 

9 

701 — 800 „ 

5913 

8215 

2848 

16976 

10 

801—900 „ 

8375 

3415 

1401 

13251 

11 

901 —1000 „ 

12698 

16156 

6102 

34956 

12 

1001 —1100 „ 

8782 

5385 

3254 

17421 

13 

1101 — 1200 „ 

6824 

.3415 

481 

10720 

14 

1201 — & above 

8685 

1053 

222 

9960 



Total 232496 

382982 

123869 

736337 


72 
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5. Percentage of packed despatches : 


No. 



Zones 


% of packed despatches 
Total despatches 

1 

1 — 

60 miles 


18 

2 

51 — 

100 



15 

S 

101 — 

200 



12 

4 

201 — 

300 

f f 


14 

6 

301 - 

400 

11 


19 

6 

401 — 

500 



11 

7 

501 — 

600 

t } 


16 

8 

601 - 

700 

1 1 


10 

9 

701 — 

800 

s > 


13 

10 

801 — 

900 



11 

11 

901 — 

1000 

>> 


16 

12 

1001 — 

1100 



6 

13 

1101 — 

1200 

>> 


5 

14 

1200 and above 


6 


6. We consider the present division of 
telescopic rates for oil suitable. In line with 
Q. 21 of the main body of the Question¬ 
naire. we would be prepared to see an extra 
charge levied on bookings up to 150 miles, 
not to be included as part of the telescopic 
rate for bookings beyond that distance. This 
will have the purpose of diverting some load 
from the railways for short hauls which we 
understand, are uneconomic for the railways. 

If it is administratively possible we should 
like this loading applied selectively because 
at certain main despatching points such as 
Kandla, Cochin and Tinsukia, no diversion 
to other forms of traffic would be possible. 

7. The distribution policy is that all stations 
should be fed from the nearest main port 
under the principle that supplies stiould be 
brought to the consumer at the cheapest 


possible rates. As an example. Kandla Port 
will feed the area to which despatches can 
be made from Kandla giving a cheaper selling 
rate at destination than any alternative source 
of supply, e-g. Okha or Bombay. This area 
in fact includes the whole of the Rajasthan 
Metre Gauge area and extends into the B. G. 
area north and west of Delhi. 


8. The natural supply area for products 
from Assam is along the M. G. system, it 
will be realised that there are many stations 
on this system to which the freight from 
Tinsukia or Digboi is higher than freight from 
Calcutta but Assam production must find an 
outlet and distribution is planned to markets 
which can relatively be more economically 
supplied from Assam in comparison with' 
supply from any other source. 


Tlie Wallace Plaup Mills, 


Bomli' 


ombaq. 


GENERAL 


It is not possible or necessary for us to 
deal with the whole questionnaire but we 
would make the following observations, 
which, we hope, will be given due considera¬ 
tion by the Committee, while arriving at their 
decisions:— 

Being engaged in the manufacture of 
Wheat Products, we are vitally interested in 
the Freight Rates of Wheat and Flour. 

At present both Wheat and Flour are hav- 
ing telescopic rates under classes D and fl 
respectively and Wheat is besides, subject 
to the maximum rate, which moans jhat no 
freight is payable-for distances beyond l,c50U 
miles. 


As you are aware, it is only in certain parts 
of the country, viz. Punjab, Rajasthan, U. P. 
and C. P. that Wheat is grown on a large 
scale and other parts have to import their 
requirements from these parts. Besides 
certain harder qualities more suited for Mill¬ 
ing are grown only in the Punjab and adjoin¬ 
ing areas. Wo have, therefore, to get our 
requirements, which come to about 15,000 
tons per month from that side and the dis. 
tance to be, covered is about 1,000 miles. 
Freight thus tells heavily on our cost of raw 
materials as compared to Mills situated in or 
near Wheat Growing Areas, To spread the 
charge more equitably, we would suggest 
that the present telescopic rates be so 
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adjusted that the rates for places beyond 300 
miles are brought dowP and this can be done 
by inter-adjustments in the present rates 
and abolition of the maximum rate, in place 
of which a graded rate may be fixed as that 
would be more equitable. 

With substantial increase in the production 
of indigenous Wheat in recent years and 
furtheriincreases expected in the near future 
on completion of the Irrigation Projects and 
increased u^e of Fertilizers and better 
methods of farming, the country will be more 
than self-sufficient in its requirements of 
Wheat and it would not be surprising if it 
becomes an exporting country instead of 
an importing one. In view of this position, it is 
presumed that no imports of wheat, woutd 
be permitted in future and the mills in Ports 
like Bombay^ Calcutta and Madras, would 
lose the advantage they had all along been 
having of importing Foreign Wheat whenever 
itwas cheaper than the indigenous wheat 
laid down at the respective ports, which 
enabled them to be on par in respect of cost 
of Wheat with the Mills in the interior who 
had wheat at their doors. Besides, with the 
partition of the country, the port mills are 
deprived of the advantage they had of 
cheaper transport by sea through Karachi 
and they are placed in a difficult position in 
regard to their requirements of Wheat. 
There has been considerable development 
of the Milling Industry in the ports and in 
fact most of the big Flour Mills are esta¬ 
blished in Ports, which offered special 
import and other facilities and if having 
regard to changed circumstances now 
obtaining, they are not helped by proper 
adjustment of freight-rates, their future 
would be jeopardised. 


The question of Freight on Flour also 
calls for serious consideration from the 
same point of view. There are at present 
telescopic rates for this commodity under 
Class “D" but without a maximum. The 
present rates on Flour are about 25% higher 
than those on Wheat and this is as it should 
be. For, Port Mills or Mills situated in areas 
far away from Wheat Growing Areas, have 
to pay heavy freight on whole wheat and can 
ordinarily send out only flour comprising 
about 70% of Wheat to distant markets, 
which they usually serve. The Mills in 
Wheat Growing Areas do not have to pay 
any freight on Wheat or if some of them 
have to pay it is quite nominal. Their pro¬ 
ducts are, therefore, comparatively much 
cheaper and if the rates on flour are the 
same as Wheat, the Port Mills will be placed 
at a considerable disadvantage in the 
markets served by them. In fact the Interior 
Mills with this advantage can easily and 
successfully compete with the Port Mills 
even in their home market, even if we leave 
aside the question of distant markets, for 
the latter would have to pay freight on whole 
wheat while the former only on flour, which 
represents about 70% of whole wheat. If 
anything, the difference between the rates 
of wheat and flour should be at least 30% 
and in any case it should not be less than 
the difference now obtaining as otherwise 
Port Mills would be placed in a very adverse 
position even in their home markets. 

It is hoped that both the above aspects 
will be carefully considered.and nothing will 
be done to harm the interests of long-esta- 
bl'shed Flour Mills in the Ports and in parts 
far away from Wheat Growing Areas. 


Tlic Bombaij Sheep & Ooat Mepcfiants’ Association, 


Boml) 


omDaij. 


PART 1-A 
G E N F R A L 


1. Transportation of Live Stock specially 
in Western Railway and also in the Central 
Railway is one of the biggest source of 
earnings. 

2. Before 1st. October, 1948, Railway 
freight on the transportation of the live¬ 
stock was Re. -/5/6 on the Metre gauge and 
Re. - 4 - on Broad gauge per mile per wagon 
(the carrying capacity of the Metre gauge 
wagon is 50 and that of the Broad gauge 
wagon is 75 sheep or goat). 

S. From the 1st October, 1948, the Rail¬ 
way freight rates were exorbitantly increas¬ 
ed to Re.-/8/- on the Metre gauge and Re. 
-/9/- on the Broad gauge per wagon per 
mile. 


4. On this occasion, we moved the Rail¬ 
way Rates Advisory Committee to reduce 
the rates. No attention on our representa¬ 
tion was paid and again we approached the 
Railway Rates Tribunal which was appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India under the 
Presidentship of Shri N. S. Lokur on the 23rd 
April 1949. To our utter disappointment no 
action was taken by this Tribunal also. 

5. Again we made certain representa¬ 
tions to the Railway Ministry and the Railway 
Authorities on 9th March, 1949, 6th ApriL 
1949, 20th April. 1949, 2nd June, 1949, 
12th June,1949, 4th July. 1949, ISth July 
1949, 17th July, 1949. 31st July, 1949, 1st 
August 1949, 11th August. 1949, 29th 
August, 1949, 16th September, 1949, 18th 
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Septomber 1949, 21st November. 1949, 
18th Feb., 1950, 21st June, 1950, 22nd 
July, 1950, 26th Aug, 1950, but all in 
vain. 

6. Again in the year 1955, Shri La| 
Bahadur Shastri, Railway Minister was 
moved througti a Memorandum. In its para 
No. 10 on pp. 5 & 6 a request was made to 
reduce the rate on the Railway Freight 
charged on the livestock (Sheep & goat). 

7. 'Fhc Railway freight is being increased 
since 1948 and has now resumed such vast 
broportions that it has been raised by 140%. 
I would quote only one example of such a 
rise from my own Station on the Western 
Rly., Sojat Road to Bandra (Bombay). The 
freight charges for 150 sheep (In 3 M. G. 
wagons and 2 B. G. wagons) was on 30th. 
Sept., 1948, Rs. 33942-0. In Oct. 1948 it 
was raised to Rs. 704/- and in May, 1949 it 
was again raised to Rs. 724/-. Wtien worked 
out this charge comes to' Re. -/O/- 
per pound on mutton which apparently 
is the highest charge on edibles in the world. 
Even the Australian mutton which is import¬ 
ed from a distance of about 5,000 miles 
sells, in Bombay at the rate of Re. -/7/- 
per lb. inclusive of cost, freight, pack- 
iiig, forwarding and other charges. The 
Railway authorities have not devoted much 
attention to encourage this business which 
gives lacs of rupees annually in the shape of 
earnings to the Western Rly. & Central Rly. 
and which is one of the biggest and perma¬ 
nent earning source. 

8. Freight Charges on other commodities 
wore also raised irs 1948 by 30% to 40% but 


which have been revised on the representa¬ 
tions of the respective traders, and further 
telescopic rates were fixed on those 
commodities. It is not understood why the 
live-stock trade is being given a step¬ 
motherly treatment and no relief whatsoever 
has been given to its transportation charges 
as yet. 

9. From 1st April, 1955, all the goods and 
passengers traffic are allowed the teles¬ 
copic rates, but unfortunately the Live- 
Stock Trade tias been totally deprived of 
even this small concession also, as uptill 
now the Uve-Stock Transportation is being 
charged at full Flat Rate System with an 
additional charges of Rs. 7/- for each M. G. 
wagon and Rs. 10/- for each B. G. wagon as 
Terminal Charges. 

10. The live-stock wagons should be 
exempted from charging any Terminal 
charges, as the Railway have to spend 
nothing on them for loading, unloading & 
transhipment etc. The owner of the 
animals have to do all the jobs himself. 

11. The Live-Stock should be kept in 
first category. It should be given top priority 
in regard to transportation supply of 
wagons and transhipment etc., because the 
animals often die due to delay and negli¬ 
gence and carelessness in transportation 
and rough handling by the Railway 
employees. 

12. 'I'he live-stock is charged at present on 
'Flat rate’ scale of Re. -/8/- and-/9/-per wagon 
per mile on each M. G. and B.G. wagon load. 
These rates be reduced on the following 
scale for the combined transportation on 
M. G. and B. G. Stations. 

M. G. B. G. 


1 to 150 miles 

Re. ./O/. each wagon 

Re--/8/- each wagon 


per mile 

per mile 

150 to 300 „ 

-/5/. 

-/T- 

300 to 450 ., 

-/4/- 

-/6/- 

450 and above 

’1^1- f. 

-/4/- 


The above scale for the live-stock 150 
sheep or goat in. 3 M. G. & 2 B. G. wagons 
the telescopic rate may be fixed. 

13. Since 1948 the station to station 
rate system was introduced but actually not 
a single pie was reduced in freigtit. The 
terminal charges at Rs. 41/- on each consign¬ 
ment of 150 sheep or goat was also 
increased wfiich is quite unjustified. 

14. In spite of the fact that the Railway 
is charging such an exorbitant high rates 
for carrying the live stock, but you will be 
surprised to know that the mode of trans¬ 
porting live-stock done in such a pitiable, 
cruel and miserable manner which is quite 
unjustifiable. Iron wagons without any ven¬ 
tilation are supplied in which the live-stock 
is loaded and tfie animals are literally 
roasted in all seasons. Tfie attendants of 
the cattles also face great difficulties as no 
seating place is provided nor there is fodder 
keeping place for animals and it takes more 
than a week to reach the destination. 

During this transit period the live-stock is 
reduced to almost skeleton due to tiunger 
and thirst. Though it does not concern your 
honour still in order to reveal that no facility. 


what to say of amenity, is provided for the 
transportation of the live-stock, which is 
being charged with exorbitantly high rates 
in comparison to the other edible commo¬ 
dities. Here it would not be out of place to 
mention tliat every edible commodity is 
transported by the Railway on half rates. 
Live-Stock (Sheep and Goats) also remains 
a part of the edibles as it is converted into 
meat and mutton which is one of the most 
important edible of every day use. It must 
also be treated at par with otfier edibles i. e. 
vegetables, fruits etc. and its transportation 
be also done on the same concessional 
rates- My Association has no concern in 
the transportation or booking of horned 
cattle like oxen or buffaloes but I am duty 
bound to explain ttieir position also that the 
buffaloes and o.xen are transported for milk 
and agriculture purpose only, so they too 
deserve the same concession of reduction 
in Railway Freight and Telescopic Rates. 

15- Now by the grace of God the Railway 
Freight Structure Enquiry Committee under 
your Chairmanship has been appointed by 
the Government of India to look into the 
matter, we strongly believe and put reliance 
that the Freight Structure Committee will 
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•surely come to the rescue of the Live-Stock 
Trade wfcich is suffering much in the hands 
of the Western and Central Railways, for the 
last seven years and in fact they have totally 
ruined this trade. 


We, therefore, pray that reduction in trans¬ 
portation rates may be reduced to a reason¬ 
able extent either 'Lelescopic or Sliding 
Rates whichever is less be recommended 
to be charged on the transportation of the 
Live-Stock for which we will ever be grateful. 


TIig Bomtaij St poff’s Associafion Lim ited, 

BomLou. 


PART II 


Q: 1 (a); Of the 3,500 commodities that 
are classified, owners’ risk rates are quoted 
only for 750 commodities. But the packing 
conditions for sending goods at railway risk- 
are so stiff and costly that the traders prefer 
to send goods at OR. where O.R. rates are 
available with R.R. rates. Hence 80% of the 
goods traffic offered is booked at O.R. 

(b) Generally the traders prefer to 
send high priced commodities at R.R. even 
when O.R. rates are available. The 
following goods are generally booked at R.R. 
even when O.R. rates are available 

1. Pepper 5, Cloves 

2. Almonds 6. Ginger 

3. Copras 7. Dry dates 

4. Cardamom 8- Turmeric. 

'1 he packing conditions for acceptance of 
goods at R.R. are stiff. Double bagging is 
I'equired in packing of the above goods. 

For sugar, and grains both R.R. and O.R. 
are available. But the goods are generally 
sent O.R, as double bagging becomes very 
costly in respect of the above goods. 

When closed wagons are not available 

and booking is closed. 

for many days, the consignors are con¬ 
strained to accept open wagons for des¬ 
patching goods. The goods despatched in 
open wagons are booked only at O.R. and 
as the claims of O.R. goods are as good 
as lost the users have to incur risk for no 
fault of their own. It should therefore be 
provided that when in absence of facilities 
of closed wagons from the railways, the 
consignors are compelled to despatch 
goods in open wagons, such goods should 
be booked by the railways at R.R. at the 
discretion of the consignors. 

(c) Before the war, the price of 
jute bags being low, the bagging of goods 
was cheap. After the war, the price of the 
jute bags has heavily gone up and as a 
result bagging has become costly. In send- 
ing of goods at R.R, double bagging being 
required in packing, despatch of goods at 
R.R. becomes costlier. So, before war, 
more goods were despatched R.R. but 
-after the war. due to higher cost packing 
traders prefer to send goods at O.R. except 
in case of high priced commodities. 

73 


Q: 2 (a): The traders cover risk by pri¬ 
vate insurance of cotton, cloth, yarn and 
such other goods as are susceptible to 
fire even when sent by R/R. In case of 
other goods sent at R/R or O/R, it is not 
the trade practice to cover risk by private 
insurance as the goods having to be sold 
in competition it does not pay to add to 
the cost the charge of insurance. The 
goods in fact incur a heavier freight rate 
than the one at which they are charged 
because in case of damage, loss, destruction 
or deterioration the claims more often are 
not recovered. The position of the railways 
under the act is that of a bailee and their 
liability arises if it is proved that they did not 
take requisite care of the goods during the 
transit. In case of goods sent by R/R, the 
burden of proof lies on the railways, 
whereas in case of goods sent at O/R, the 
burden of proof lies on the consignor. From 
this limited liability even cases of 
‘running train thefts or pilferage in 
transit' are excluded. Besides, the claim 
of the goods which bear the remarks 
“bagging found torn and used or con¬ 
tents leaking” are not accepted by the rail¬ 
ways. Eventhough three to four bags might 
have covering torn or used out of a consign¬ 
ment of 50 to 100 bags, and even though the 
contents might be leaking in case of 1 or 2 
bags, the above remark is placed on the 
whole consignment and the habit of putting 
this remark rightly or wrongly is very com¬ 
mon With the railways in order to still 
reduce their liability. It is pertinantto point 
out that when in a consignment of 50 bags 
the covering of 3 to 4 bags is torn or used, 
the steamship companies put the remark 
accordirig to percentage affected. So the 
railways should also adopt this practice of 
limiting the remark to the percentage of the 
consignment instead of applying to the 
whole. Further, when the wagons are found 
wet at the destination and the claim for 
damage is made, the railways disown res¬ 
ponsibility on the ground that at the time of 
departure the wagons were certified as 
“dry”. 

As shown above, the railways have done 
everything legally possible to reduce their 
responsibility for claims. So when claims 
are mode the railways first evade the res¬ 
ponsibility on the ground that there was no 
negligence on their part and that the loss 
was due to running train theft. Consequen- 
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tiy the claims have to bo filed and contested 
in courts of law. The recovery of claims 
takes six to twelve months and often years 
together and also ttie claims are very parti¬ 
ally recovered. So the traders prefer to 
cover risk by private insurance which makes 
full payment and promptly. 

(b) The risks of fire, theft, pilferage, 
etc., are covered by private insurance- 
The rate of premium differs from commo¬ 
dity to commodity according to risks invol¬ 
ved. Generally the premium rate is from 
1/8% to 3/16%. 

(c) . As there is increasing deteriora' 
tion in the management of the railways year 


after year, resulting in larger percentage of 
damage to goods, there is an increasing 
tendency to cover risk by private insur¬ 
ance. 

Q;3. Of the goods which are sent by 
O/R, the traders cover risks by private insur¬ 
ance of such goods as are susceptible to 
fire. Bullion is sent by parcels and covered 
by private insurance. As claims with the 
railways involve great delay and are not 
easily recoverable there has been a greater 
tendency to take recourse to private insur¬ 
ance. 

Q: 4, 5 & 6. The following table regard' 
ing claims make significant reading : 


Year 

i 

1 No. of 1 

claims i 

(in thousands) i 

1 

Amount paid ' 
(Ks. lakhs) | 

i 

Gross 
earnings 
(ks. crores) 

! Percentage of 

the amount paid to 
! gross earnings. 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1938-39 

34 

4 

103 

•04 

1939-40 

35 

5 

108 

•06 

1940-41 

43 

7 

122 

•06 

1941 42 

69 

10 

141 

•07 

1942 43 

63 

18 

163 

■11 

1943-44 

84 

45 

194 

23 

1944-45 

86 

81 

226 

■36 

1946 46 

131 

146 

237 

.61 

1946-47 

84 

90 

216 

•42 

1947-48 

111 

131 

177 

•74 

1948-49 

161 

227 

225 

101 

1949-50 

186 

408 

261 

1-63 

1960-51 

161 

333 

263 

1-27 

1951-52 

182 

316 

292 

109 

1952-63 

186 

314 

270 

116 

1963-64 

199 

287 

271 

106 


The above figures point that the claims are 
mounting up year after year. The claims are 
clearly indicative of the increasing negli¬ 
gence of the staff in handling of the goods 
and lack of fionesty. Tfio various causes 
listed in Q: 5 are responsible for the 
claims. The point to be noted is that the 
railways are very indifferent to the claims 
which are filed. Most often it takes two to 
three months to receive a reply. And only 
when the party threatens legal action the 
reply is sent repudiating tfie claims on 
various grounds permitted under the terms 
of R.R. note. Only when the claims are filed 
in court, a serious attempt is made to settle 
the claims out of court. Due to cost of 
litigation and all the attendant worries and 
delay, the merchants settle the claims for 
lower amounts. But when the claims are 
contested in courts cf law it takes one or 
two or more years for recovery of the 
claims. It is imperative in the interests of 
the traders and in good name of Railways, 
that speedier method of the disposal of the 
claims should be devised. My Board would 
particularly suggest tfiat the claims advisory 
committees consisting of representatives of 
trade and industry should bo attached to the 
claims offices so as to ensure better co¬ 
operation with the Railways and the users. 

In the matter of claims, particular attention 
is to be drawn to the Section 77 which 


operates to the disadvantage of the user.s of 
the Railways. Under this section, a claim 
has to be filed within six months of the date 
of booking and a short certificate from the 
Railway concerned is a main condition 
precedent to the filing of the claim in courts 
of law. The Railways do not often issue 
such certificates in time and so the claims 
are often time-barred. To get over this 
difficulty the Railway Board has issued 
instructions to treat the letters of the clai¬ 
mants as valid notices of non-receipts of the 
consignments. But the courts of law do not 
accept such letters of notice as valid and 
dismiss ttie cases if short certificates are 
not produced. So it is very essential that 
the Section 77 should be suitably amended 
so as to provide that ordinary letters of the 
claimants delivered to the claim offices sig¬ 
nifying non-receipt of consignments should 
be considered as valid notices of claims. 

Q; 7(a & b). The Indian Railways 
Amendment Act of 1949 e.xtcnds the liability 
of the Railways in respect of defectively 
packed goods in case of negligence. But 
this amendment has not brought any practi¬ 
cal relief to the users owing to the operation 
of Section 72. Under Section 72 of the Act, 
the position of the railways for goods booked 
at Railway risk arises if it is proved that 
there was negligence or misconduct on tfie 
part of the railway and that it did not exer 
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cise requisite care in handling the goods. 
The burden of proof lies on the railways in 
this regard. In case of goods booked at 
owner’s risk, the liability of the Railway is 
similar to that in respect of goods booked at 
railway risk. _But in the latter case the bur¬ 
den of proof lies on the consignor. It is 
thus evident that the amendment of 1949 
does not go far enough to help the users. 
It may be pointed out that the definition of 
defectively packed goods includes goods 
not packed in accordance with the Rule 
No. 20 of the Goods Tariff. The packing 
conditions included in this rule are very 
stiff and consequently the users do not 
benefit by the Amendment of 1949. 

Q: 8 to 18. The railways offer O.R. rates 
only in respect of 750 commodities out of 
850 commodities included in general 
classification of goods. The difference 
between the R.R. and O.R. Rate varies from 
commodity to commodity from 6% to 21%. 
The railway risk goods bear a heavy burden 
of rate. There is no justification for too 
large a variation between the two rates. 
These rates should be related to each 
other according to risk. Thus there is a 
strong case for reducing R.R. rates. My 
Board suggest that the classification of O.R. 
goods should be cancelled and all goods be 
accepted by Railways at a mean R.R. rate 
between the present R.R. and O.R. rates 
only on the condition that the railways 
accept full responsibility for all kinds of 
claims as carriers of goods. 

Q;14. The Board have no comment to 
offer in this question. 

Q . 15 & 16. The packing conditions pre¬ 
scribed by the railway in several cases are 
very stiff and prove e,>ipensive and burden¬ 
some. The railways should therefore 
revise the p'acking conditions in consulta¬ 
tion with the Trade Associations concerned 
and in accordance with the practices of the 
trades. 

Q:17(a&b) My Board may point out 
that on the intimation of the railways that 
the traffic for certain lines is open and the 
goods would be accepted for booking, the 
merchants send their goods for despatch 
in railway yards But it is often tlie experi¬ 
ence that the goods are not booked for a 
number of days and lie in the yards exposed 
to risk of theft and fire. Cases of thefts of 
such goods have several times occurred and 
the railways have disowned their responsi¬ 
bility on the ground that their responsibility 
starts after the goods are booked and rail¬ 
way receipts issued thereof. The con¬ 
signors send their goods on the strength of 
the notice of the railways and on the expec¬ 
tation of their despatch within reasonable 
time. It is a very serious thing for the 
merchants that their goods worth of lacs 
should lie uncovered of risk for days to¬ 
gether. As shown above the delay in des¬ 
patch occurs on the part of the railways, the 
latter should be made responsible for risk of 
goods lying in theiryards. 

it is the opinion of the Board that the pro¬ 
vision of warehouses by the railways would 
make the railways more and more indiffe¬ 
rent in despatch of goods and would add to 
the burden of the consignors. 

There are complaints in the matter of deli¬ 
very of goods. At present the railways have 


adopted the practice of registering the 
goods that are unloaded after 5 p.m. on the 
same day and as a result the merchants are 
ut to great hardships in clearing the goods, 
reviously it was the practice with the rail¬ 
ways here to consider such goods as un¬ 
loaded next day. So the railways should 
again resume the practice of considering 
the goods which are unloaded after 5 p.m. 
as unloaded the next day. 

Q: 18 & 20, The Section 72 of the Indian 
Railways Act which limits the liability of rail¬ 
ways in respect of damage, loss, destruc¬ 
tion, and deterioration of the goods in tran¬ 
sit needs to be amended. The privileged 
position which the railways have enjoyed 
till now at the cost of the users cannot be 
allowed to continue any longer. Any such 
position is out of the spirit of the times and 
contrary to the practice prevailing else¬ 
where. The railways should be held liable 
for full claims arising out of damage, loss, 
destruction or deterioration for the goods 
which are given in the custody of the rail¬ 
ways for carriage. The practice of extending 
the liability of the railways in respect of 
claims is gradually gaining strength. But it 
is high time that the anomalous position 
which the railways enjoy at the cost of the 
users should be done away with and that 
they should be made liable for all claims as 
carriers of goods as is customary in other 
countries. As great delays take place both 
in despatch and delivery of goods it should 
also be made a condition of contract that 
the goods would be despatched and deli¬ 
vered within a specified time and the rail¬ 
ways should be made liable for contraven¬ 
tion of any of the above conditions. 

It may be pointed out that it is due to the 
connivance of the superior staff at the negli¬ 
gence and lack of honesty in the lower staff 
that most of ihe claims arise. If the respon¬ 
sibility for all claims is shifted on the rail¬ 
ways, the latter would be compelled to be 
more careful and cautious for the goods 
entrusted to their care. My Board are of 
opinion that as a result of better supervision, 
improved efficiency and handling of goods 
by mechanical equipment and elimination 
of dishonesty, the claim bill will not rise but 
perhaps may go lower. 

It would be appropriate to examine at this 
place the legal position in respect of the 
railway receipt. In a recent case the 
Bombay High Court has decreed that the 
right to sue for damage or loss of goods 
rests with the consignor if at the time of 
consignment of goods, the property in the 
goods remains with him. In view of this 
judgment the consignee would be preclud¬ 
ed from filing the suit for damage or loss. 
A consignor would not be interested in filing 
the suit after receiving money of the goods. 
And it would be very ditficult for the con¬ 
signee to persuade the consignor to file the 
suit for him. Till the aforesaid judgment of 
the High Court, it was the usual trade 
practice that the title to goods passed to 
the party holding the documents and the 
holder enjoyed the right to sue and recover 
claims for damage or loss of goods. But 
the recent judgment of the High Court 
vitiates the negotiable character of the 
railway receipt. The legal position should 
therefore be examined and set rightaccord- 
ing to the trade practices whereby the 
holder can sue and recover claims for 
damage and loss of goods. 
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Q; 19. My Board are of opinion that the 
claims arise as much on account of bad 
handling of goods as on account of thefts 
and pilferage. The thefts occur at the 
points of despatch, destination and transfer 
of goods. It is necessary that the railways 
should strengthen the supervisory police 
staff and should also take the aid of C.l.D. 
in such supervision. The walls of the yards 
where the goods are lying before despatch 
and after reaching destination should be 
erected high- The railway staff should also 
see that the police and its lower staff are 
not working in complicity in thefts. The 
Watch and-Ward department of the railways 


should be strengthened and should be more 
alert for reducing the number of thefts. 

Q: 21. Sometimes through mistake of the 
railway authorities, the goods are loaded 
in a wagon meant for quite a different line 
and destination. Such goods are often 
recovered later after 8 to 4 months and 
often the users have to suffer loss through 
deterioration in quality and fall in prices. In 
such cases the railways should be made 
responsible for the claims of loss, damage, 
destructions and deterioration of quality of 
goods and fall in prices thereof. 


Associrtion 


TL I nJian Salt M anufactuPGPS 


BomL 


ombai). 


GENERAL 


The importance of salt comes next only to 
food, and the progress ofthe industry during 
the last 25 years has been noteworthy. In 
1930—81, production was only 12.12 lakh 


From: 

(a) Government Salt works 

(b) Bombay State 

(c) Madras & Andhra 

(d) Orissa 

(e) West Bengal 

,(f) Saurashtra & Kutch 

(g) Cochin 

(h) Small Scale Mnfgs. 


tons and by 1938, it had very nearly doubled 
to 23.27 lakh tons. During the last 3 years, 
the All-India Production of salt has been as 


under : 



1962 

1953 

1954 

Lakh Tons 

Lakh Tons 

Lakh Tons 

644 

5-58 

5-66 

576 

6-48 

5-68 

605 

7-12 

5-67 

0-37 

0-61 

0-26 

0-02 

0-04 

0-04 

6-48 

9 35 

7-64 

0 64 

0-61 

0-60 

1-48 

1-93 

2-01 

28-23 

31-62 

27-15’ 


It may be noted that salt production in 1953 
has exceeded the target of o million tons 
fixed for this industry by the Planning Com¬ 
mission in the 1st Five Year Plan and is per¬ 
haps one of the few large industries in India 
in which tlie country has reached self-suffi¬ 
ciency in the post-war period. As a matter 
of fact, this industry suffers at present from 
over-production to the extent of about 4 
lakh tons of salt and is finding it extremely 


Issues of Salt: 

(a) By Road, River and Rail 

(b) Sent by Sea to Indian Ports 

(c) Despatched to Foreign Countries like 

Japan, etc. 


difficult to find foreign markets for this sur¬ 
plus tonnage. 

2. Salt is despatched from the producing 
centres largely by rail.and only a small pro¬ 
portion of the production is transported by 
sea from the Salt Works in Saurashtra 
and Kutch and to a limited extent from 
the Works in Bombay and Madras. The 
following statistics of issues of salt from 
the various works in India are available with 
us arrd are given for your information :— 


1962 

1963 

1954 

Lakh Tons 

Lakh Tons 

Lakh Tons 

18-46 

19-12 

20-74 

4-92 

4-28 

4-83 

2*48 

2-62 

1-99 

26-86 

26-92 

27-66 
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Prior to the War, salt could be despatched 
from any production centre to any place in 
the country, irrespective of the distance, 
depending upon the demand for a particu¬ 
lar quality. During the war, owing to the 
heavy burden put upon the railways as also 
due to scarcity of shipping space, the rail¬ 
ways were unable to cope with the large 
traffic in salt offered to them for transport. 
It became necessary to rationalise the move¬ 
ment of salt to relieve the overburdened rail¬ 
way system and the Salt Department of the 
Government of India introduced from 1st 
January 1949 a scheme of Zonal Distribu¬ 
tion for despatch of salt by rail in order to 
avoid long haulages, cross movements and 
heavy cost of transport. Under this scheme 
the principal regions of production have 
been grouped together into 8 foci of distri¬ 
bution, and although Calcutta is not a pro¬ 
ducing centre, it has been formed, into the 
9tfi focus for salt distribution, as it imports 
salt by sea chiefly from the West Coast Salt 
Works. A zone of Distribution has been 
alloted to each of the centres (viz., Sambhar 
etc,, Kharaghodha, Kuda, Bombay, Tuticorin, 
etc.) and by this arrangement, salt did not 
travel by rail for more than 500 miles on an 
average, although in some cases, there were 
exceptions for special reasons. This 
Scheme has been in force all these years 
and we understand, that according to the 
Salt Commissioner, it has been working satis¬ 
factorily and that hence Government have 
resolved in favour of its continuance with 
such revisions as may be found necessary 
from experience. The Salt Experts Com¬ 
mittee appointed by Government some 
years back have in their 1950 Report fully 
supported the principle of Zonal System and 
urged its continuation even when Railway 
transport should ease. We are, therefore, 
specially drawing the attention of your 
Committee, to this restriction in the move¬ 
ment of salt by rail, since the Railway rates 


Salt N.O.C. P/6 

Salt Refined in bags P/6 

Salt For table use P/22 

The current rates chargeable 


have an important bearing on the distances 
over which salt has to be transported and we 
suggest that your Committee may obtain the 
up-to-date details of this Zonal Scheme 
from the Salt Commissioner, Government of 
India, New Delhi, whilst considering the 
freight problems of this important commo¬ 
dity. 

3. The price of salt in India is linked up 
with the cost of transport and hence the 
impact of railway freight on the price of 
salt at the consuming centre cannot be 
over^emphasised. It is of utmost importance 
that for an essential commodity like salt 
which is in*universal demand and which is 
cheap, the.railway transport charges should 
be as low as possible. Although in indus¬ 
trially advanced countries like U.K.. U.S.A., 
etc. the consumption of salt by the chemical 
factories far exceeds its usage in food, in 
India its principal use so far has been for 
domestic consumption, and as a preservative 
in the preparation of condiments, pickles 
and food-stuffs. It is now of course, being 
increasingly used in several of our chemi¬ 
cal indusfries. especially in the manufacture 
of sodium compounds. Thus in considering 
the types of consumers of salt, it is useful 
to remember that the bulk of salt consump- 
ption in the country is for household and. 
table uses. Hence, salt was rightly classifi¬ 
ed by the Railways in India prior to 1st 
October 1948 in Class 1 for the purposes of 
freight along with food-grains. Under this 
Class (i.e. Class I) the maximum rate that 
could be charged was at 0.38 pie and mini¬ 
mum 0.10 pie per maund per mile. Some 
railways were quoting a scheduled rate of 
0.3 pie per maund/mile for distance; others- 
quoted a telescopic rate, while station-to- 
station rates were also given for wagon¬ 
loads, which were stil lower. From 1st 
October 1948, however, salt was up-graded 
as under— 

Wagon-load 
Scale 

W.L./I 


General 
R. R. 
2 
7 
12 


Classification 
O. R. 


for these classes are as under* 


Per maund per mile (Pies) 


1st 300 
miles 

Plus next 

300 miles. 

1 Plus for distances 

1 beyond. 

Max. rate per 
maund. 

Rs. as. p. 

(a) 

2 R. R. 

0-69 

0-49 

0-38 

3 

8 

0 

(b) 

W.L/I. 

0-43 

0-20 

010 


— 


(c) 

7 R. R. 

0-86 

0 73 

0-S8 

5 

4 

0 

(d) 

12 R. R. 

1-22 

104 

0-82 

7 

6 

0 


*Exclusive of terminals, transhipment and other extra charges. 

Assuming that under the present system of Zonal distribution, the average distance 
that salt travels within a zone is about 500 miles, the present cost of moving salt per 
maund will be— 

Basic Freight. Terminals. Total. 



Rs. 

A- 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Under Class 2 E. R. 

1 

6 

11 

4~ 

0 

1 

4 

= 

1 

8 

3 

7 R. R. 
W-L./I 

2 

1 

8 


0 

1 

4 

SB 

2 

3 

0 

WagonLoad scale 

0 

14 

1 

+ 

0 

1 

0 


0 

15 

1 

Under Class 12 R. R. 

2 

15 

10 


0 

1 

4 


3 

1 

2 


74 
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Exclusive of cost of gunny bags and 
Government cess at As. 2/-per B. md., the 
present day selling price of salt at the salt 
works is probably round about As. 8/- per 
B. md. and the incidence of railway freight 
per maund on As. 8/- for a distance of 500 
miles is felt to be high. 

4. We feel that it is reasonable to classify 
salt along with grains and pulses in which 


1 K.R. ••• ••• ••• 

V/.L /D 

This will mean a reduction only to a small 
extent over the existing rates for salt (i.e. to ‘ 
say. the loss of revenue to the railways will 
be small but it will make salt available more 
cheaply to the consumers. We may add 
that the Salt Experts Committee had also 

recommended in the case of salt that it be 
given the same classification and the same 
scale of charges as food grains. There 
is also no justification for classifying refined 
salt and table salt in classes 7 R R. and 12 
R.R. respectively. Hence this anomaly 
should be removed, since the difference in 
price between edible common salt, refined 
and table salt is not such in India as to 
warrant this largo difference in Railway 
freight. We suggest that refined and table 
salt should be classified under Class I.R.R. 

5. We have not suggested any reduction 
in the basis of telescopic rates (i.e.) rates 
per manud per mile because we are aware 
of railways’arguments that their operating 
costs have gone up several times, as conri' 
pared to pre-war period and looking to their 
large expansion plans, it is probably not 
possible to make any reduction. In any 
event we are not in a position to verify 
whether the operating costs of Railways 
have gone up so high as to warrant the 
increase in freight rates to the present level 
and we request your Committee to examine 
this problem, oiler obtaining the relevant, 
data from railways. 

G. There are a few other aspects of 
transport of salt by rail to which we would 
like to draw the attention of the Corn- 
mittee— 

(a) Movement of Salt in bulk: At present 
salt is'mt permitted by railways for mover 
ment unless it is packed. If movement is 
allowed in bulk, not only the salt consuming 
industries but also individual consumers will 
be benefitted in obtaining their salt cheaply. 
'The objection of the railways is chiefly on 
the grounds-that salt, being a corrosive 
commodity, would cause damage to the 
wagons. For short distance traffic, tfie rail¬ 
ways hod supplied in the past and even now 
supply a limited number of special wagons 
as a special case from a separate pool for 
salt traffic in bulk. We request the Com* 
mittee to look into this matter and recom- 
men'd in favour of the removal of the packing 
condition. 

(b) Short dislanoe traffic: Two charges are 
now unjustifiably levied. One is a levy of 
6 pies per maund where the aggregate dis¬ 
tance for charge is less than 75 miles- The 
other is tbe minimum distance 'charge for 


group the commodities already ir uded 
are Bajree, Barley. Maize, Dhall, Gram, 
Paddy, Rice, Wheat etc. None of these can 
be, for long, consumed without the essen¬ 
tial salt, which is also an article of food. 
Grains and pulses are classed under i R.R. 
and W.L./D wagon-load scale of charges 
for which the charges payable per maund 

t r? • I 


for 50 miles are— 




Basic Freight 

Terminals 


Total 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs, 

A. 

P. 

1 6 0 -f 

0 14 

- 1 


4 

0 13 10 -F 

0 1 0 

= 0 

14 

10 


20 miles even though the actual distance is 
less than 20 miles. Thus if the distance is, 
say, 7 miles, the charge is worked out on the 
basis of the first leg of the scale of charges 
for 20 miles and in addition 6 pies per 
maund are added. When in May 1951, we 
pointed this out to the Railway Board, we 
were informed that these two are not new 
levies but are based on age-old practice in 
force, on Indian Railways and that these 
charges are levied to ensure an economic 
return on the haulage of short distance 
traffic in view of the long period of wagon 
occupation in relation to the service per¬ 
formed. Since the new rote structure is 
considerably higtior, we feel thattliere is no 
justifioation for the retention of both types 
of charges. We quite appreciate that on 
the haulage of short distance, railways have 
to be assured of an economic return and, 
ttierefore, we suggest that the railways can 
charge either the one or the other but not 
both. 

(c) Terminals : In case of salt Traffic in 
wagon-loads, loading and unloading has to 
be done by owners and yet tlie railways 
cfiarge 6 pies per maund at eacn end 
(i.e.) Re. 0-1-0 per B. md. whicfi works 
out to Rs. 3-LT-2.5 per ton of salt. 
Wo understand from Railway Board that 
these charges are for services at terminal 
stations other than loading and unloading e.g, 
sorting and placing of wagons issue of 
invoices etc. As these charges have beeti 
standardised all over India, we are told that 
no reduction is possible. We wonder whether 
its costs the railways actually to this extent 
and shall be grateful if this matter is tfiorough- 
ly examined in all its aspects We suggest that 
when salt is despatched in wagon-loads, 
terminals may be charged at not more ttian 
As. 8 per ton at each end, which are the same 
charges as for coal. 

7. So far as short distance traffic in salt 
is concerned, we feel that transport by 
lorries, if undertaken either by railways or 
some other State Organisation, would prove 
to be cheaper than the existing railway 
rates. We quote the instance of a member- 
works belonging to this Association viz., 
Messrs. Tata Chemicals Ltd., who have to 
transport their products from Mithapur 
bv rail upto Fort Okha and from Port 
Okha by steamer to various Indian ports. 
The distance between Mithapur and 
Okha is only 7 miles. Taking the case of 
salt with which this representation is con¬ 
cerned, the railway freight will work out as • 
shown below— 
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Per B. Md. 

(i) Freight @‘43 pie/md. for a minimum distance of 20 miles ... 8’6 pies 

(ii) Add : Short distance charge ••• 

(iii) Add : Terminals ••• „ 

Total ... 26 6 „ 

= Re. 0-2-3 per B- Md. or Rs. 3-13-5 per ton.- 


Messrs Tata Chemicals Ltd,, found this 
charge to be too high, not only for salt but 
for their other products as well, and have 
decided to use their own transport in lorries 
by road, after having estimated that the 
average cost of transport by road would be 
less than Rs. 2 per ton. Accordingly, they 
have recently purchased their own trucks 


which are now being used. This instanco- 
proves that if the railways cannot bring down 
the charges for short distance traffic, it may 
be in national interests to use road transport 
only for short distance traffic, leaving for the 
railways the haulge of long distance traffic, 
at economic costs to the mutual advantage 
of railways and salt industry. 




Roatl Si T ponspopt Development Association, 
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1. With an increasing production as 
envisaged in our successive S-Year Plans, 
transport will have to be provided on a 
large scale and we feel that it would bo 
necessary to develop, in addition to railways, 
other modes of transport also like road 
transport, shipping and inland water 
transport. 

2 At present all these forms are confined 
practically to feeder traffic and although it is 
u fact that feeder traffic also will expand as 
producf'on under the S-Year Plan increases, 
we feel that the eco.nomy of the country will 
bo served better if they can carry a-certain 
percentage of the non-feeder long-distance 
traffic also, without detriment to the rail¬ 
ways. We suggest that the objective in 
revising the present railway rate structure 
should be to achieve this end. 

y. Inthisdiscus.sionthe main question will 
be of relative freight rates of railways and 
other forms of transport. In comparing freight 
rates by rail and road for instance it is 
necessary to bear in mind that while road 
freights are based on the cost of carriage, 
rail freights are based on what the traffic 
can afford to pay. Thus, rail freights may 
be said to be arbitrary and. therefore, what¬ 
ever adjustment may be necessary in 
pursuit of a policy has necessarily to be in 
rail freights. In a recent article on Transport 
filevolopment in the U, K. the Transport 
Officer of Messrs. Imperial Chemical Ltd., 
says as follows, from the point of view of a 
user of transport:-- 

" Comparison of charges between road 
and rail is, however, in my view 
unreal. Rail cliarges are based on 
the value of traffic, whereas road 
charges are based on the cost of 
carriage. The former are controlled 
to an extent by statutory require¬ 
ments, and the latter in the main by 
cost and commercial demand. They 


do not fit in a competitive world and 
it is becoming more generally 
accepted that the aim should be to 
base charges by rail on cost rather 
than value and the attempt to get to 
the cost basis by rail is a contribution 
to a better balance between road 
and rail transport and the avoidance 
of wasteful and unremunerative 
effort ” 

A whole-sale reversion to the cost of car¬ 
riage basis as implied in this extract may 
not be advisable in the case of our railways 
at the present moment in our country 
wtiich is on the threshold of industrial ex¬ 
pansion .and which will, therefore, require 
its raw materials comparatively cheaply but it 
seems to us that we can perhaps afford to 
have a re-adjustment of our rail freigfit rates 
in sucli way that they will not differ so vastly 
as at present from tfie cost of carriage. The 
present range of rail freights is from o.65 
pies to As. per ton/mile against an ove¬ 
rage of 11-3 pies. The range from the 
mnimum to the maximum is thus \'ery 
wide- 

4. Class Bates : In the case of road trans¬ 
port the range of its average freight rates 
may be taken at from about As. 3 to As. 6 
per ton/mile, depending on the load factor, 
the load allowed to be carried per truck, 
the condition of roads and whether a vehicle 
is diesel-driven or petrol-driven. The pre¬ 
sent range of railway telescopic class rates 
is from about As. l.i- to As SJ per tom 
mile for a distance of 300 miles. (Out of 15 
classes only three y/z. Nos. 13, 14, and 15 
range from As. 3 to As. G (underlined). 
Hence at current railway rates road trans¬ 
port can operate side by side with the rail¬ 
ways only to a limited extent. 

5. We feel that the present railway class 
rate structure may be altered in such a way 
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that a larger number of classes than at pre¬ 
sent of the present class rates will come 
within the range of road transport rate i.e. 
around As. 3 roughly as suggested in column 
5 (Enel. A). The idea is to level the present 
class rates in such a manner that the maxi¬ 
mum may not be more than say about twice 
the minimum. .At present the maximum is 
about 4^ times the minimum, being 2-32 
pies per maund/mile against 0.54 pies per 
maund/mile. It should be possible to effect 
this change without increasing ttie over-al! 
freight rates on finished products- At pre¬ 
sent raw materials pay less while finished 
products j?ay more according to their capa¬ 
city to pay. Our suggestion is that raw 
materials may pay a little more and the 
finished products a little less, the rates being 
so adjusted that the price to the consumer 
will be about the same as at present. Further, 
the first Meg' in the telescopic class rates 
should be raised from 300 to 450 miles as 
witti increasing traffic tfie railways should 
aim primarily at catering for long distance 
traffic. 

6. Sirnplificaiion : On the question of 
simplification of the presentfreight structure 
we would suggest consideration of tfie 
following points;— 

(i) 'I'hcre should be only about 8 scales 
each for the telescopic class and 
standard telescopic waggon-load 
rates, in place of the present 15 
and 13 respectively. 

(ii) The scale for the latter should be 

half that of the former 

(iii) Both rates should have the same 

‘logs’, the first being 450 miles- 

(iv) Cool sliould have a separate rate. 


(v) The present practice of carrying 
certain commodities free beyond a 
distance of 1,500 miles should be 
discontinued as it is not fair that 
certain commodities should have a 
preferential treatment over others. 

7. At present the Railways do not pay for 
the transportation of coal and railway stores 
used by them. In o53/54 the traffic in the 
former was about 36-62% of the total coal 
handled and that in railway stores about 
16.26% of the other traffic, the total of the tw'o 
being about 23% of the total goods traffic in 
originating tons. We ore not in a position to 
know to what extent the charging for this 
traffic may alter the railway rates to all 
commodities but we suggest that this aspect 
may be investigated. It is only fair tl\at “the 
structure of charges should reflect the 
cost of providing a service and should be 
framed so as to obtain the maximum eco¬ 
nomic efficiency of each form of trajisport’’ 
as mentioned in the Inland 'I'ransport Policy 
recommended by the International Chamber 
of Commerce, which policy has been re¬ 
commended for adoption in India by the 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission and the 
Study Group of ttie Government of India. 

8. Diversion of Non-Feeder Traffic : It is not 
possible for us to work out details of the 
suggestions made above; only the Railway 
Board can do it. Broadly speaking out- 
suggestion is that it would be in the interest 
of our expanding economy to aim at tratis- 
ferring about 20 to 25% of the non-feeder 
railway traffic in the country to road trans¬ 
port and 10 to 15% of the same traffic to 
water transport. Durirtg the 5 ye&rs preced¬ 
ing the 1st S-Year Plan, about which in¬ 
formation is available, the number of railway 
wagons carrying “smalls” was us follows 

“ Smalls ” 

Ave. 

1300 
0'06 
11-68 
10-78 
10-83 


Per <^ent. wagons on 


Year. 

B. G. 

M. G. 

1943/44 

11-00 

15-00 

1944/45 

9-03 

10-90 

1948/49 

9-33 

13-84 

1949/60 

00 

13-10 

1960/61 

8-43 

13-23 


Ave. 11-23 


This means that the pre-plan traffic in 
‘‘smalls’’ was about 11% of the total railway 
traffic. It is understood that in the U. S. A. 
nearl.y two-thirds of the “smalls’’ formerly 
bandied by rail and express services is now 
being carried by road. This trend is signifi¬ 
cant and is particularly worth noting at the 
present stage of our economic develop¬ 
ment as it will make available up to 11% of 
our wagon stren^h for long-distance traffic. 
Therefore, the objective should be to so 
alter the freight rates for ‘‘smalls’’ that from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the traffic in 
“smalls”, say, about 7 to 8% of the total, may 
go to roads. The balance, i.e. about 12 to 
15% of the total should come from other 
non-feeder traffic, making in all 20 to25%. 

9. The''Cream": On account of the fact 
that the range of road transport rates is 
from As. 3 to As. 6 against that of railway 
class rates of from As. li to As. 5i any diver¬ 


sion of non-feeder traffic to roads will 
naturally be in high tariff commodities. This 
has led in the past to the argument about 
the “cream" of traffic. 'I'he railway point is 
that if road transport takes away from it 
this “cream” they will have to be content 
with low-rated traffic and thus incur a loss. 
Here we like to mention the following 
points;— 

(i) The point about the “cream” arises 
out of the present gradation of class 
rates, in which the maximum is 4. 32 
times the minimum as pointed out 
earlier. If this gradation is reduced 
to about 2 to 1 from the present 4. 32 
to 1 the ’’cream’’will be averaged 
and the anticipated loss will be less. 

(ii) Road transport cannot take away 
from the railways all high-rated traffic 
but only that traffic which can suit it 
from the point of view of handling. 
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Road transport in this country has 
not yet developed properly. It will 
take considerable time to provide fa¬ 
cilities for storage handling and tran¬ 
shipment. Therefore, for a long time 
to come road transport can handle 
only a few commodities. 

(iii) Out of such traffic as can suit road 
transport from the point of view of 
handling, long-distance traffic is 
bound to go to the railways as their 
long distance rates will be cheaper. 

(iv) Short distance traffic at Railway Risk 
will also go to the railways as rood 
transport has no facilities for “risk” 
traffic. 

Therefore, all the “cream” is never likely 
to go to road transport. We do not know 
the percentage of the “cream” to the total 
traffic handled by the railways at present but 


if the class rates are so altered that only 
about 25% of the total traffic will represent 
the “cream” then it would mean that within 
the percentages mentioned in para 8, only 
about half of the “cream” will go to the 
roads. 

10. It is understood that the railways esti¬ 
mate that the tonnage to be handled by them 
by 60/61 will be practically double the pre¬ 
plan tonnage being about 180 million tons 
against about 92 million tons in 50/51. This 
100 per cent, increase will occur in the high¬ 
rated tratfic also. Therefore, by diverting 
from it about half the traffic in these commo¬ 
dities the railways will still have on hand the 
other half which will be equal to their present 
traffic in these commodities by 60/61 and 
should be sufficient to wjpe off possible 
losses, if any, due to diversion, if such losses 
cannot be covered by levelling class rates 
as suggested above. 


End. ‘A’ referred to in para 5 above. 


BASIC TELESCOPIC CLASS RATES 


I 


i 

Present 1st leg 300 miles ] 

Suggested 1st leg 

460 miles 

Class 

1 1 

Pies per 

Pies per 

Appr. Annas per 

Appr. Annas per 


maund/mile 

ton/mile 

ton/mile 

ton/mile. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1st 

0.54 

14 70 

As. 1 ps. 2f 

0 1 6 

2nd 

0.69 

16.06 

As. 1 ps. 4 

y 0 19 

3rd 

0.64 



17.42 

As. 1 ps. 

J 

4th 

0.69 

18.78 

As. 1 ps. 6J 

1- 0 2 0 

6th 

0.76 

20.41 

As. 1 ps. 8| 

J 

6th 

0.80 

21.78 

As. 1 ps. 9f 

1 0 2 3 

7th 

0.86 

23.41 

As. 1 ps. 14 

J 

8th 

0.92 

25.04 

As. 2 ps. 1 

L 0 2 6 

9th 

0.99 

26.96 

As. 2 ps. 3 

J 

10th 

1.07 

29.13 

As. 2 ps. 5 

I 0 2 9 

11th 

1.14 

31.03 

As. 2 ps. 7 

J 

12th 

1.22 

33.21 

As. 2 ps. 9J 

1 0 3 0 

13th 

1.30 

35.39 

As. 2 ps. Hi 

J 

14th 

1.65 

42.19 

As. 3 ps. 6 

1 0 3 3 

15th 

2.32 

63.16 

As. 5 ps. 3 

J 
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GENERAL. 


The Railways of a country are not merely 
an internal means of communication; tliey 
are, prticularly when nationalised, a great 
national asset capable of being used for 
development of industries within and corn- 
merce outside the country. It is this aspect 
that concerns the members of our Associa¬ 
tion. 

It need hardly be stressed that national 
shipping has two aspects-one coastal and 
the other overseas. As the coastal trade of 
India is reserved to Indian vessels, there is 
no direct assistance that that Railways can 
give to that sector of Indian shipping except 
by means of coordinating their activities and 
freight structure with that of coastal tonnage 
with a view to enabling tlie latter to carry, at 
a reasonable profit, all coastal cargoes, 
particularly such bulk cargoes as coal, 
etc. which, it will be admitted, ships are 
more fitted to carry than railway wagons. 

Coming to the important subject of over¬ 
seas national shipping which today carries 
barely 5 per cent of our overseas trade, 
one of the methods by which the share of 
Indian shipping in the carriage of our over¬ 
seas trade can be increased is by the 
co-operation which the Railways of the 
country can extend |n view of the fact that 
it is the railway wagons that move out- 
imports and o'.xports to and from ports from 
and to various points in the hinterland. The 
method is the adopfjion of a policy of pre¬ 
ferential railway rates, and is one which has 
been worked by various maritime countries 
at some time or the , other in the develop¬ 
ment of their national marine i.e, ports and 
shipping, as the following examples will 
show ; 

United States of America : According to J, E. 
Saugstad in “Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Subsidies” published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
'Ll. S. Department ofjCornmerce. 

“General supervision of rates, fares and 
charges on American railroads in inter-state 
and foreign commerce is vested in the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission, which is 
empowered in its discretion and on examina¬ 
tion to fix joint rates for the export and 
import trade, of which the railroad propor¬ 
tion may be lower than the railroad rate to 
or from a terminal seaport. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 stipulates that such 
favourable railroad rates fOr the c.xport or 
import trade shall be allowed only when 
the ocean transportation is by an American 
vessel. If the Shipping Board is satisfied, 
however, that Amei'ican ships do not afford 
adequate facilities for the trade between an 
American port and a foreign port, it certi¬ 
fies the fact to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which may then allow lower 


joint rail rates when the ocean transporta 
tion is effected by foreign ships. Soon after 
passage of the law the Board mode such a 
certification, and the Act was suspended 
by the Commission. 

“In February 1924, the Shipping Board 
certified to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that adequate shipping facili¬ 
ties under United States registry then 
existed in respect of certain trade routes 
and certain commodities, and as a result 
the suspension at that time in force was 
removed by an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The trade routes 
included the United Kingdon and the Conti¬ 
nent in the range from Bordeaux north, the 
east coast of Asia and the Pacific Islands, 
Australia and the East India Islands, and the 
ports of Central and South America the 
commodities comprised all commodities 
except wheat. 

Johnson and Huebner in their “Railroad 
traffic and Rates” state that it is quite com¬ 
mon to find (in the U. S. A., which is a land of 
enterprise), sea-board d fferential on 
imports into and exports from (a) Atlantic 
ports, (b) Gulf ports and (c) Pacific ports, 
and that it is also quite common to find 
manipulations of Railway rates. 

(A) To help American Industries by 
means of: 

(1) Low rates on certain materials 

needed from abroad. 

(2) Low rates on certain manufactur¬ 
ed goods exported to foreign 
markets, 

(B) To lessen restrictive j^effect of the 
high traffic levied, upon certain 
imports, 

(C) To develop foreign trade, 

(D) To meet competition among the 
3 sets of ports mentioned above. 

Great Britain: The adoption of preferntial 
rates for imports and exports was defended 
as early as in 1892. as shown by the following 
extract from Paper’s “Railway .Transporta¬ 
tion” pp. 56-57 : 

“ The ruling (of the Railway and Canal 
Commission) in 1892 has been for the 
most part its general guide in cases of 
preferential rates for imports and ex¬ 
ports. In a most important case, the 
Mansion House of 1895, water competi¬ 
tion was an important factor in the justi¬ 
fication of a preference in favour of im¬ 
ports over domestic goods, perhaps the 
controlling one, though the rmminal one 
was the cost of service. Again in 1908 
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and 1904 water competition was recog¬ 
nised as justification for a smaller rate 
for the longer distance traffic, provided 
it was for export. The Commission in 
these cases held that the smaller rate 
was justified on the ground that it was 
necessary to secure the traffic. ” 

France : According to J. E. Saugstad. pre¬ 
ferential railway tariffs on goods going to 
foreign non-European countries were in 
force, provided such goods were carried on 
French vessels. 

The policy of differential railway freight 
rates adopted by France was, according to 
Rapers’s “ Railway Transportation ” (pp. 81- 
83), as follows : 

" The Minister (of Public Works) has 
allowed numerous variations from the 
fixed standards for the purpose of fos¬ 
tering certain local industries or the 
shipment of commodities into or away 
from France Lower rates have,for ins¬ 
tance, been allowed upon the export tra¬ 
ffic in order to promote the interests of 
French pons as against foreign riv^ai 
ports. At times reductions in the stan¬ 
dard rates have also been allowed upon 
the import traffic to make it possible for 
the French ports to maintain their laad 
in their competition with their rivals. All 
these variations may however exist only 
by the permission of the Minister and 
usually only after an elaborate investiga¬ 
tion.” 

Spain : A report by the President of the 
general board of the railway directors pub¬ 
lished in the Gaceta de Madrid of March 3, 
1928 refers to. combination rates between 
the Spanish railways and navigation compa¬ 
nies as contained in groups 500 to 529 of 
railway rales, though no details are given. 
There is co-operation between the Rail¬ 
ways and the Transatlantica Company in the 
way of special sleeping-car services and 
boat trains from Madrid to Cadiz for passen¬ 
gers to connect with sailings for, Argen¬ 
tina and Brazil. (J. E. Saugstad). 

Iraq: The Iraq Railways allowed special 
rates for traffic consigned over their system 
to the Anglo-Persian Oil Co, (From Railways 
and Road in Pioneer Development Over¬ 
seas by J. Edwin Holenstrom (1934)). 

• 

Austria-Hungary: ‘Preferential rates on 
Austrian Railways are granted principally 
for the following reasons (1) To enable a line 
of Railway with a circuitous route to com¬ 
pete with a more direct line which would 
otherwise monopolise the carriage of goods 
from one given point to another. (2) To en¬ 
able an Austrian industry to compete with a 
similar industry abroad which is more 
advantageously situated. Thus, preferential 
rates are granted for this reason on Bohe¬ 
mian glass, beetroot and its products and on 
sugar for export. A reduction of 10 per 
cent, on rates is granted when sugar is 
exported, and of 15 per cent, in the case of 
iron and steel. (Information based upon 
Foreign Office Reports—1898). 

Belgium: ‘‘With a view to the development 
of traffic along the Belgian lines of railways 
preferential rates are very largely granted 
by the Belgian Government, who now (1898) 
own four-fifths of the whole railway system 
of Belgium. Very great reductions are 
made in favour of all kinds of merchandise 


destined for Belgian ports, and these, no 
doubt, have very much contributed to the 
enormous increase which has taken place 
during the last few years in the shipping 
trade of Antwerp. These rates are mostly 
calculated on a differential scale ; the cost 
of transport decreasing per kilometre in 

proportion with the distance carried. 

A series of special fixed tariffs has also 
been arranged with certain regular lines of 
steamers and also with other European 
countries for the direct transit of goods in 
order to encourage as much as possible 
their export as well as their import through 
Belgian ports.” (Information based upon 
Foreign Office Reports—1898). 

Denmark: Many articles useful to or pro¬ 
duced by agriculture are carried at a low 

rate.These rates have been specially 

adjusted with a view to the assistance of the 
agricultural interests. (Informalion based 
upon Foreign Office Reports—1898). 

Germany: The following extracts from 
Raper’s “Railway Transportation (P,161) 
shows that in pre-1914, Germany, the genera 1 
Iconomic policy of the Empire was ; “To 
promote the growth of German agriculture 
and industry to enable German products to 
compete in German markets with the im¬ 
ported commodities: to foster the commerce 
of German centres particularly the sea-ports, 
in the face of competion by foreigners ; to 
build up German railway and water trans¬ 
portation which was always under the stress 
of corn petition from the French, Belgian and 
Dutch carriers. All these reasons for grant¬ 
ing exceptional rates have had their defence 
in the spirit of nationalism; the state ma^. 
pursue any transportation policy that leads to 
German strength, both political and economi¬ 
cal. 

“Such rates have not for the most 
part been granted to finished products, 
whether they are sold in national or 
international markets ; and i n their 
grantingto other commodities care has 
been had that they should injure to the 
least possible degree the interior inte¬ 
rests. They have been very numerous 
■ for exports and imports over the sea. 
They have not, of course, applied to 
local carriage: and consequently the 
rates for local transportation have been 
higher than the exceptional oversea 
charges. The interests of Hamburg and 
Bremen, Germany’s great seaports, 
have been tremendously influential in 
Germany’s railway policy. They must not 
suffer by the competition of Rotterdam 
and Antwerp,” 

According to Foreign Office Reports 
(1898). 

“In October 1894, the Minister of 
Public Works addressed a letter to the 
Railway Council in which he laid down 
the conditions under which preferential 
tariffs should be and had been granted 
on the State Railways. These are — 

1 To assist agriculture and industry by 
granting cheap rates for raw material or 
' subsidiary material. 

2. To assist German manufacturers in 
competition with foreign importers at home 
and to assist German export trade abroad.; 

3. To assist German in competition with 
foreign ports- 
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4. To look after the interests of German 
railways and waterways in competition with 
those of foreign nations. 

The following is an extractfrom “Principles 
of Rail-road Transportation ” by Johnson 
and Van Melre'-P. 492. 

“ The co-operation of shipping interests 
with the Railway Management in the 
matter of fixing rates which existed in 
Prussia before 1871, has been retained 
since 1920 through the creation of 
a National Economic Council, one 
branch of which devotes its attention 
to Railway problems, and through the 
appointment of a system of Advisory 
Councils, representing in the leading 
industrial and commercial interests of 
Germany. These Councils advise the 
Ministry of Transport on questions of 
Rate Policy 

'The close connection between the National 
Railways and Shipping in Germany will be 
clear from the fact that when the War 
of 1914 commenced, the Railways of the 
Empire were placed under the control of 
the Central Government and Albert Ballin, the 
Director-General of the Hamburg-America 
Sfjipping Line, was chosen to direct the 
system. 

Daniel Marx Jr. says in his “International 
Shipping Cartels ” published by Princeton 
University Press—(P. 101) that: 

“Germany before World War II did not 
exercise any regular authority over 
rates but was in a position to bring its 
influence to bear through the Govern¬ 
ment controlling interests in the North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg-America 
Lines. Furthermore, through the use 
of export subsidies, preferential rail 
rates and exchange control the German 
Government was in a position to favour 
German export industries and shippers 
without interfering with the usual ocean 
rate-making practices”. 

“The German Lines, in particular, effi¬ 
cient, well-organised and working in 
close association with each other with 
the banks and with the State Railway, 
made their competition felt by British 
Liner Companies in every sea ”. (P. 273 
-Ibid). 

International competition in shipping be¬ 
came very severe in the early years of the 
20th Century and Government gave large 
aids to their national ships. Fayle adds; 

“Apart from this (i.e. extension of the 
definition of the coasting trade by 
France, Russia and U-S.A.) direct 
encouragement to national shipping 
was given in all sorts of ways ; such as 
shipbuilding bounties on mileage run, 
repayment of Suez Canal dues, the 
imposition of differential dues on goods 
carried in foreign vessels and the 
grant of special rates on state railways 
for goods to be shipped in national 
vessels.” 

One of the greatest agencies in the promo¬ 
tion of German shipping was the German 
State Railways system. This Government- 
owned transportation system, said to be 
the largest in the World under one manage- 
#nent. with a mileage of 38,000 and with 


720,000 persons on its pay roll at the beginn¬ 
ing of 1926, was brought in to the foreign 
shipping trade of the nation bythe necessity 
for transportation for iron and steel industry 
and for other products from the interior 
Rhine region to the coast for overseas ship¬ 
ment. While any action on the part of the 
Government in lowering rates or of entering 
into special arrangements over specific 
routes and between certain points was 
always based upon the necessity to assist 
German foreign trade, shipping indirectly 
profited (1) generally by becoming the ex¬ 
tension of the delivery system and (2) speci¬ 
fic contract arrangements between certain 
regions where steamship rates were higher 
from German ports than from the competing 
ports of Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

The German Railways granted special low 
rates on almost all exports shipped on 
through bills of lading, thus assisting materi¬ 
ally in the volume of cargo offering at sea¬ 
board. In special cases, such as the opera¬ 
tions of the German Levant and the German 
East Africa lines, these lines became part of 
a penetration programme for German goods 
to the Levant and Bast Africa. 

The e.xistence of preferential railway 
rates in Germany is also confirmed by the 
following extracts from “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” Vol. 20, P. 346 : 

‘‘German shipping was not directly 
subsidised, but British Owners com¬ 
plain that through rotes on the 
German State Railways were mani¬ 
pulated to the advantage of German 
shipping ” 

and also from “Encyclopaedia Americana ” 
Vol. 24-P. 732: 

“Indirect aid was given by preferential 
rates on Government owned Rail¬ 
ways and through the control of emi¬ 
gration, which was turned to the 
German Lines.” 

India:To come nearer home. Indian experi¬ 
ence before the nationalisation of the 
Company Railways operating in India shows 
how rates were manipulated in the interests 
of the foreign manufacturers tojenable them 
either to compete with Indian manufacturers 
or to take away raw materials at cheap 
rate. 

Conclusion: Preferential rates thus seems- 
to be a normal feature of Railway policies. 
They have been used for assisting indus¬ 
tries within the country and certain com¬ 
modities in import and export trade as also 
for development of ports and national 
shipping of maritime countries. 

Indian Shipping is presently operating only 
in a limited number of trades in the over¬ 
seas sector, and even in these trades, the 
number of Indian Ships put in commission is 
not adequate. There is scope for putting 
more Indian ships in all the overseas trades, 
but such expansion does not take place 
rapidly due, among other causes, to uncer¬ 
tainty in the patronage to Indian ships by 
merchants in India- 

It is ttierefore requested that a study 
of the subject be made in detail by sending 
if necessary a delegation to the countries- 
mentioned. 



Indian Macfiinc Too U M onufactupcps* Association, 

Bombaij. 


GENERAL 


Be: Disparity in freight Rates for Electric Motors and Machine Tools. 


We wish to bring to your notice the follow¬ 
ing difficulty experienced by machine tool 
manufacturers in despatching machine tools 
to their customers. 

Wtiile despatching machine tools such as 
lathes, drilling machines etc., in several 
cases it is necessary to send electric motors 
along with these machines so that the 
customer will get the whole unit at one time. 
Now, lathes, etc., fall in class IV whereas 
the electric motors in class V of the railway 
tariff and as such, the rates in class V are 
higher than in class IV. When the electric 
motor is included in the same pack¬ 
age of the lathe etc., the entire contents of 
the package are treated as electrical goods 
and charged at Class V rates for the whole 
package. It may be noted that the value 
and the weight of the electric motor is only 
a fractioii of the value and weight of the 
machine tool despatched. 

Some of our members tried to send the 
machine tools and the motor separately 
under different distinct packages just to 
avoid the inequitable freight rates. This 
however, creates a lot of inconvenience 
both to the customer as well as to the con¬ 
signor as botli the packages never reach the 
destination together. The packages of 
electric motors being small and handy 
reach the destinations earlier while the 
machine tools requiring handling by cranes 
are being delayed in transit at several tran¬ 


shipment centres. To avoid this inconve¬ 
nience it is necessary to send the electric 
motor and the machine tool together in the 
same package. But the inequitable freight 
charges for the machines will have to be 
given due consideration, as this is an un¬ 
necessary burden on the customer. 

Our member-firms have made several 
representations in the matter to the local. 
Railway Authorities, but the response so far 
has not at all been encouraging. To give 
you an idea of the disparity in freight rates 
for these two items, we enclose herewith 
an illustrative statement submitted to us 
by one of our member-firms, showing the 
freight rates for machiriery and electrical 
goods from Harihar to Wadibunder. 

You will realise that as a result of classi¬ 
fying machine tools when sent along with 
electric motors under class V, machine tool 
manufacturers are required to pay very high 
freight rates, in view of the fact that 
the weight of the machine is several 
times more than that of the motor. We, 
therefore, submit that your Committee 
should give careful consideration to this 
matter and recommend suitable modifica¬ 
tions in the freight rates for machine tools 
and electric motors with a view to removing 
this difficulty. 

We shall be most grateful, if your Com¬ 
mittee will consider our representation in 
the matter sympathetically. 
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The East India Cotton Association, Ltd., 


BomL 


ombaq. 


GENERAL 


1 am directed to inform you that the Board 
of Directors of my Association have care¬ 
fully considered the Questionnaire issued by 
your Committee and to say that while they 
do not consider it necessary to reply to the 
questions detailed in the Questionnaire 
■seriatim they would prefer to confine their 
observations to the broad issues affecting 
the Railway Freight policy especially from 
the point of view of the Cotton Trade. 

2, My Board note that the rates policy in 
regard to Railway Freight has undergone 
several changes in the past. The existing 
rates structure which came into operation 
from 1st October 1948 is based on the Post- 
War Rate Advisory Committee’s proposals 
embracing complete set of telescopic class 
rates and telescopic wagon rate schedule. 
It should be noted that at that time the 
Trade and Industry did not have any oppor- 
tunity to express their opinion on this impor¬ 
tant subject as the present rate structure 
came into existence following the investiga¬ 
tions by a Departmental Committee. It is 
also pertinent to observe that the economic 
background and requirements themselves 
have undergone a radical change since 
then and that therefore the present enquiry 
which attempts to review the whole position 
of Railway Freight Structure is not only timely 
butwelcome. 

3. It is common knowledge that the rates 
for cotton charged during the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the basis indicated above 
were stabilised at a level considered 
justified in the. abnormal period after the 
end of the Second World War, with the 
result that the present rates in the majority of 
cases work out to about 10 to 15 per cent, 
higher than the rates prevailing in the pre¬ 
vious period. Under the telescopic system 


of rates on a continuous mileage system, 
the rates for movement of cotton beyond 
the distance of 600 miles are comparatively 
cheaper. However, movement of cotton 
takes place from producing centres to con¬ 
suming centres and/or terminal centres and 
ports for exports and it has been our experi¬ 
ence that the schedule of rates in respect of 
the distances less than 600 miles works out 
comparatively to the disadvantage of the 
Trade. In a number of cases where 
cotton has to be moved within a distance of 
300 miles the burden of heavy freight struc¬ 
ture is keenly felt. Moreover, the abolition 
of station-to-station rates or special rates 
under which a substantial volume of cotton 
used to move to ports and/or consuming 
centres in the earlier times have also led to 
an increase in the charges payable for 
movement of cotton and have increased 
the transport cost. My Board strongly feel 
that while in principle the system of telesco¬ 
pic rates is sound in the process of applica¬ 
tion the beneficial effects of the system have 
been almost nullified. The system has 
become rigid and is not such as would res¬ 
pond to the over riding need of the day of 
accelerating the pace of economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

4. The revisions effected during course of 
past seven years have only resulted in fur¬ 
ther pushing up the level of freight rate as 
applied to the Cotton Trade. The following 
table relating to the rates for movement 
of cotton to some of the main consuming 
centres would be sufficient to substantiate 
the observations made by my Board and 
would at the same time present a clear 
picture of the net effect of the changes effect¬ 
ed from 1948 onwards in the rates for 
movement of cotton. 




Rates in 

pies per 

maund 


Percentage 

F,rom 

To 

1947 

1948 

1950 

Current 

1947 

PALEJ 

Bombay 

153 

175 

202 

219 

143% 


Ahmedabad 

72 

82 

93 

100 

139% 


Ujjain 

170 

196 

226 

226 

133% 


Kanpur 

438 

484 

563 

534 

122% 


Coimbatore 

812 

788 

921 

919 

113% 

SURAT 

Bombay 

120 

137 

157 

170 

141% 


Ahmedabad 

106 

119 

137 

137 

130% 


Ujjain 

203 

233 

270 

270 

133% 


Kanpur 

471 

540 

601 

601 

127% 


Coimbatore 

780 

766 

883 

902 

115% 
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5. Thus, while appreciating the good 
effects of telescopic class rates in move¬ 
ment of commodities over longer distances, 
my Board regret to observe that the pre¬ 
sent Railway freight structure in actual 
practice has not proved to be an improve¬ 
ment over the previous one at ail and so 
far as the trade in cotton is concerned it 
can be stated without any fear of contradic¬ 
tion that the existing structure has not been 
able to serve the best interest of either the 
cotton trade or the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry. It is, therefore, a matter for con¬ 
sideration whether the facility available to 
the trade in the past of quoting station 
to station rates cannot be reintroduced 
novy with such adjustments as may be 
considered necessary to fit in with general 
structure of freight rates. The question 
requires to be viewed and dealt with from a 
practical point of view rather than an 
empirical point of view, inasmuch as at 
present short-distance traffic has been 
burdened by an increase in rates over 
short-distances on account of telescopic 
rates. It is also necessary to see that there 
is no rigidity in the working out of standard 
rates as that will prove to be highly detrimen¬ 
tal to the interest of the growing industries. 

6. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
against the background of a relatively stable 
price level within the country, the increased 
revenue to the Railways from Railway 
freight earnings from cotton since 1947 is 
likely to be very substantial. Having regard 
to the fact that there has been phenomenal 
increase in the Indian cotton crop of over 
100% over 1948—49 level i.e. from a crop 
of about 2Si lakh bales in 1948—49 to about 
50 lakh bales in 1953—54 (commercial 
estimates) and also the fact that approxi¬ 
mately railway freight rates in cotton have 
been upgraded by about 13 to 43 per cent 
over the 1947 level, my Board would request 
your Committee to consider the case for 
reduction of railway reight on this important 
commercial commodity. A downward 
revision of freight rates would definitely 
lead to increased earnings from exports of 
both cotton textiles and raw cotton. As is 
well known, India’s development plans are 
expected to impose serious strains especial¬ 
ly on the financial outlay of the Second 
Five Year Plan and we should all endeavour 
to augment our foreign exchange resources. 
Raw cotton is a reliable foreign e.xchange 
earner of the qountry and consequently 
any measure affecting these earnings, in 
the opinion of my Board, merit serious con¬ 
sideration at the hands of your Com¬ 
mittee :— 

(i) Exports of Cotton Textiles are the 
most valuable source of foreign 
exchange earnings on India’s export 
front, ranking next only to Tea and 
Jute. India continues to be the 
second largest exporter of Textiles 
after Japan and her annual exports 
are estimated to be of an order of 
about 700/1000 million yards. Any 
increase in freight rales on raw 
cotton will result in increasing the 
ultimate cost of production of cotton 
fabrics, thereby jeopardising the 
competitive ability of Indian Textile 
Exports in foreign markets; on the 
other hand, my Board are of the 
confirmed opinion that any decrease 
in this regard may well give the much- 


needed fillip to exports and increase 
the foreign exchange earnings, 

(ii) It is gratifying to note that India has 
now emerged as an exporter of 
raw cotton to the tune of approxi¬ 
mately 3 to 4 lakhs bales annually. 
With further increases in her cotton 
production, there is every possibility 
of additions in the exportable surplus 
of our country. Any reduction, 
therefore, in freight rates would be 
of no small help in obtaining foreign 
markets for this sizable surplus of 
raw cotton and especially in the 
context of a situation of higly com¬ 
petitive foreign markets, such a 
relief will be a genuine assistance 
to the trade. 

7. Moreover, my Board would like to 
draw the attention of your Committee to 
some of the general aspects affecting the 
movement of cotton. Complaints of delay 
in the transport of cotton from one place 
to another have unfortunately become a 
normal feature of the trade and my Board 
can quote instances after instances in 
wihch stocks get piled up at various cotton 
growing centres in the interior due to 
non-availability of wagons at a proper time. 
Handling of goods and other facilities also 
leave a scope of improvement. The 
situation is the direct result of the fact that 
raw cotton has been assigned a low priority 
and which therefore requires to be up- 

raded immediately, more so in view of it 
eing an essential commodity requiring 
quicker movement for consumption in the 
mills and for export purposes, in view of 
the improved statistical position and the 
increased scope of export business in 
cotton referred to earlier the movement of 
cotton for export purposes deserves special 
consideration and it should be placed on a 
par with mills. This facility wiil greatly help 
the exporters of raw cotton in fulfilling com¬ 
mitments abroad in time and thereby avoid 
consequences of default in shipment of 
cotton within the contractual period. 

Reference has already been made to the 
fact that cotton crop in India is increasing 
year to year. Cotton arrivals are spread 
over practically all over the season starting 
from October in West Punjab till they reach 
the Southern Districts where the season 
starts very tate i.e.. from April to August. If 
statistics of the requirements of the trade 
for wagons are worked out in details, 
sufficiently in advance, in the light of past 
experience and performance and the allot, 
ments are planned accordingly to the pros¬ 
pect of succeeding year, transport bottle¬ 
necks can be obviated generally and during 
the peak period the movement of cotton 
can be made with efficiency and dispatch. 
From 1948 onwards, it will not be untrue to 
state that while the effective burden of 
freight rate on various commodities has 
been on an increase, the normal facilities to 
consignors have been on a decline and 
quality of service provided by Indian Rail¬ 
ways have shown evidence of deterioration. 
My Board hope that these trends will now 
definitely be reversed as a result of recom¬ 
mendations of your Committee. 

8, My Board would also like to draw the 
attention of your Committee that often there 
is undue delay in,the settlement of claims 
against railways creating innumerable diffi¬ 
culties for the users of Railways and it is 
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suggested tliat the measures and methods 
adopted by the insurance Companies should 
also be followed by the Railway administra¬ 
tion, according to which a definite time limit 
be prescribed so as to guard against avoid¬ 
able delays and results arising out of dilato¬ 
riness and red-tapism. Improvement in such 
aspects of Railway administration will result 
in redu,;ing the inconvenience to the clai¬ 
mants to the minimum and will lubricate the 
wheels of trade. 

9. In conclusion my Board would like to 
emphasize that the present outlook of the 
Railway Administration to look at the pro¬ 
blem of revision of the freight structure only 
from the point of view of financial implica¬ 
tions should radically change and while 


reconstructing the new and bold policy they 
should take into account not only the ques¬ 
tions of stable revenues for the Railways 
but also questions of efficiency in the move¬ 
ment of traffic within the prescribed time 
and the improvement in the quality of the 
service. As is known to all, soon the 
country will enter an era of expansion of 
economic activities and the Railways though 
working as a commercial concern should 
take a broad view of the picture and cope 
up with the volume of traffic which is 
expected to increase by over 50 per cent, 
during the next five years. 

My Board trust that the committee will give 
due consideration to the views and sugges¬ 
tions made by them above. 


BomLaij Salt Mepcliants* & Sliilotri GS Association, 

Bombaij. 


G E .N E R A L 


This Association represents nearly 95 per 
cent, of the total production of salt in the 
Bombay Sea Salt Region and has been es¬ 
tablished nearly 25 years back. It is ttie 
only and responsible trade organisation re¬ 
presenting Sen Salt Industry in the Bombay 
State. The Association therefore represents 
the view of salt manufacturers, merchants 
and traders with regard to the necessities 
as well as difficulties experienced by them 
with regard to the transport and movement 
of salt loading stations in Bombay State. 

The Bombay Sea Salt Region produces 
approximately 4 lacs tons of Salt every year 
and out of this S3 per cent, is consumed in 
Bombay State while the rest of the salt is 
sold to the neighbouring states such as 
Hyderabad, M. P., M. B., V. P., parts of 
Madras and Andhra States and appreciable 
quantity is also consumed in small parts of 
Orissa. Mysore and Assam as well as large 
sections of people in U. P. and North Bihar 
Rajasthan and Malkar. 

Nearly 87 per cent, of the total production 
of salt is moved on rails and the balance is 
either moved by road or sea toMalabar Coast. 
It will therefore be seen that a substantial 
part of the salt produced in the State is 
mov^ed on the Railway and hence the neces¬ 
sity for urgent-consideration of the points 
that are placed for consideration in that 
belialf. 

t 

Salt is produced only on the coastal places 
particularly in the west in Saurashtra, in 
Bombay and on the south coast of India 
in Andhra and Madras state. We have not 
got any rock salt mines and therefore all 
salt produced at one end or coast of the 
country has necessarily to be transported to 
the farthermost corner inside the vast 
country and the mountains to places like 
Nepal, Bhootan etc. 
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The necessity of salt in the diet of the 
poorest of the country needs no particular 
stress or mention. Salt is needed by every 
human being as much as he needs air and 
water, and therefore the leaders of this 
country have always associate^ salt with 
freedom movement and insisted on the 
abolition of duty on salt and have always 
stressedthe need ofsalt being made available 
to every man at as cheap a price as possible. 
The Gandhi Irwin Pact particularly provided 
that any man on the coast line can pick up 
salt as much os a head load and carry it 
without any cost or duty. The policy of our 
present Government announced provides 
for the establishment of 10 acre salt works. 
This has been a step in this direction only 
uiz., to encourage the small scale village 
industry to provide occupation to the agri¬ 
culturists in off season, to encourage small 
scale production by group of friends or 
family members and thereby reduce the 
cost of salt so produced. 

Recently such 10-acre works have been 
exempted by the Government even of salt 
cess charges of Re. 0-2-0 per maund and in 
certain places like Dhrangadhra and Sau¬ 
rashtra a weightage for the transport has 
been provided to enable the small scale 
grower to sell his salt in preference to large 
scale salt manufacturers. This is not the 
place to discuss the merits or demerits of 
suefi a policy, but whichever the means the 
end is kept in view and it is to reduce the 
cost price of salt to enable it to be grown 
as cheap as possible and moke it availatjle 
to the needy and poor as cheaply as can 
possibly be done. 

The transport of salt from one place to 
another depends upon the various systems 
of transport and more the means of trans¬ 
port roads are premitive the prices heavier- 
All the cost is ultimately borne by the 
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consumer and the salt in that proportion be¬ 
comes dearer; the larger the distance it has 
to travel the dearer it becomes to the 
consumer. The Government do not under¬ 
take to carry salt to different places in the 
country and in that manner it ultimately 
increases the price to the consumer. As 
far back as 1871 when this question was 
examined by the Selected Committee of the 
East Indian Finances, Sir Charles Beaden 
has admitted "that a transport of salt should 
be accepted to be a moral responsibility of 
every good Government because if all salt is 
so undertaken to be convoyed free of cost 
the purchaser of salt would then have to pay 
the same price at that place which he would 
have to pay at the place where the salt 
comes from. But if you instead making him 
carry it he is put to great expenses in con¬ 
sequence of bad roads or high charges that 
operates in the same way as if you put an 
additional tax upon it.” Ultimately Com¬ 
mittee thought that the extent of roads and 
the facilities on rail road is equivalent to 
reduction of taxes- 

Taking this particular aspect of the case 
in view the special rates for the transport of 
salt on rail were made available and con¬ 
cessional rates from place to place were 
prevailing upto 1948. For instance salt vcas 
carried to Calcutta from the salt loading 
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necessity of life. It cannot be grown 
any where and everywhere; the 
necessity of transport is absolutely 
essential and therefore the rate for the 
movements of salt should bo preferential 
and concessional. In any case lesser 
than the rate for food grains at any rate it 
should not be greater than tho food grains 
rate and at least it must bo on parity with the 
rates for all articles of food. 

2. The cost of food grains and the cost 
of salt should be compared in levying the 
rates of transport. Whereas one maund of 
food.grains will cost any thing from Rs. 20/- 
to Rs. 30/' the cost of one maund of salt is 
barely Rs. 1/8/- or Rs. 2/-. A transport 
charge of approximately one rupee per ton 
would work at 3% for food grains whereas it 
would work out at 50% of the cost price of 
salt at the same level- Whereas the food 
grains are grown any wfiere, cannot be so 
grown and must bo imported and therefore 
there is a very strong case for loweritig 
the rates on salt and concessional and pre¬ 
ferential rates in particular for long distant 
places which are deficient. 

3. Salt is now-a-days on many occasions 
required to be moved by special trains. 
Whenever special trains are utilised it 
brings about a considerable saving of time 
as well as maximum utilisation of rolling 
stock. Various other expenses of shunting 
etc. are also saved and therefore it is re¬ 
quested that special rates of freight should 
be fixed for the movement of salt by special 
trains at least. 


station in Bombay at approximately Rs. 25 
to Rs. 27 per ton whereas at present the 
cost must be at least threefold the result 
being that the movement of salt in smalls 
viz., wagon load as compared to ship load 
has completely stopped. All salt to Calcutta 
had to go by 'sea in large quantity in ship 
load only and after havingarrived at Calcutta 
was again to be railed inside 300 to 400 
miles. This abolition of concessional rates 
to such deficient places particularly Bengal 
and Bihar has many a time resulted in 
accute scarcity of salt in that area and con¬ 
sequent high price for this commodity and 
entire dependence on the stock and rail 
facilities at Calcutta which has to be supplied 
by shipload only. If therefore concessional 
rates could be revived from the places of 
salt growing centres to such places 
which cannot grow salt, it will tremendously 
increase the small wagon load movement 
and the dependence of these places on 
stacks at Calcutta will be considerably 
reduced and to that extent the price of salt 
will come down. 

The other salient points which need to be 
shown in this connection are briefly stated 
below :— 

1. The rate for the movement of food 
grains and manure are lower than the rate 
for the movement of salt; 
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4. That the aim and object of our Govern 
ment particularly with relation to salt is to 
see that the price of salt to the consumer is 
as low as possible. For this end the tax on 
salt has been abolished and the cost to the 
State Exchequer on this account alone is 
nearly 12 crores of rupees. Whatever has 
been given away by the abolition of Salt Tax 
has been taken away by abolition of preferen¬ 
tial and concessional rates since 1948 with 
the result that the transport charges have 
become more than 80% of tfie cost of salt 
at given places and to that extent the trans¬ 
port charges are working ns an additional 
taxation. In this way the benefits of aboli¬ 
tion of tax have been completely neutra¬ 
lised. 

5. According to the First Five-Year Plan 
as well as the Second Five-Year Plan 
various chemical industries are to grow 
at different places in the country. Many of 
the chemical industries require salt as an 
essential article of raw material and to that 
e.xtent salt has to be and must be conveyed 
to tho various places for industrial and 
chemical use. Formerly no duty was levied 
for salt used for industrial and chemical 
purposes, and in this way some relief was 
given to the cherrtical industries in the 
country. If industries have to thrive and 
stand the competition they must be provided 
with the raw materials at as cheap a price 
as possible. Special concessional rates 
should therefore bo provided for all 
movement of salt transported for industrial 
and chemical use. 

0. On account of large scarcity of 
rolling stock many a time open wagons are 
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supplied, the goods are not carried at 
railway risks. No persons can utilise the 
open wagons for transport particularly on 
account of fear of pilferage and damage to 
goods at various points. Salt particularly 
should therefore not be insistedto be carri¬ 
ed in open wagons on account of its hygros¬ 
copic nature^ it attracts moisture consider¬ 
ably and rain and other climatic conditions 
spoil goods. 

Under these circumstances it is 
submitted:— 

(a) That open wagons should not be 
insisted upon. 

(b) If open wagons are insisted conces¬ 
sion and reduction in freight charges 
should be provided and suitable 
quantities of tarpaulins should be 
made available. 

(c) Such goods should always be carried 
at Railway Risks if folly stock 
has to be utilised. 

7. At present the Railways insist that the 
salt cannot be loaded in bulk but must be 
loaded duly packed in gunny bags. The 


cost of bags is now a days tremendously 
high and therefore the cost of bagging itself 
is appreciable as compared to the cost of 
salt itself. Whereas the cost of salt between 
as. -/12/- to Re. 1/- the cost of bagging alone 
is nearly a rupee. This therefore amounts 
to a double loss as equal value of packing 
material is lost when open wagons are 
provided. Salt should therefore be con¬ 
veyed and transported in bulk so that it 
would involve saving in packing material 
and the losses to thataccount saved. When¬ 
ever salt in bulk will be carried it will be 
cheaper to the consumer and the Railway 
Risk involved would be negligible, because 
the total cost of the whole wagon-load of 
salt would not be more than Rs. 500/-to 
Rs. 700/. We find that cement and coal is 
transported in bulk. We therefore do not 
understand why salt cannot be hauled in 
bulk as well. 

These are some of the observations which 
this Association would like to be considered 
and if any further or particular information is 
necessary which we can give, we would 
always hold ourselves at the disposal of the 
Committee. 


Tfie BomLaq Oilseeds Exclianqe LtJ., 

Boml>aij. 


PART II. 


Q; 1. The general practice with the con-, 
signors is to despatch at railway risk such 
oilseeds as the railway accepts at railway 
risk. The railway does not accept ground¬ 
nuts at railway risk. It is suggested that the 
consignors should be given the option to 
send groundnuts at railway risk. 

Q: 2. Insurance is taken out in very ex¬ 
ceptional cases and that too only by a few 
large firms who have bulk cantract in insu¬ 
rance for all their goods in transit. In some 
cases such insurance is also taken where 
Railway carriers the risk because the con¬ 
signors and/ or consignees do'not get full 
value of loss from the Railway. 

As far as the Exchange is aware, such 
type of insurance has so far been handled 
only by foreign insurance companies. It is 
suggested that the Indian Insurance Com¬ 
panies should be persuaded to enter 
the field of such insurance at compe¬ 
titive rates. 

Q : 3. Please refer to reply toQ : 2. 

Q : 4. Compensation claim payments 
have increased in ratio to the increased 
traffic handled by the railways. Further, 

' though there are no figures on record, the 
trade feels that there have been more 
claims in the post-war period on account of 


the increased incidence of pilferage. The 
value of claims has also increased in view of 
the generally higher level of prices of the 
commodities carried by railways. 

Q: 5. Please refer to the Railways for 
information on this question. 

Q;8. Please rdfer to reply toQ;2;the 
consignors should be given the option to 
send at railway risk or owner’s risk 
all commodities whether in wagon loads 
or smalls. 

Q: 9. The extra cost of sending goods at 
railway risk should not be such as would ex¬ 
ceed reasonable cost of insurance. 

Q: 10. It is recommended that oilseeds 
and oils should be allowed to be booked at 
owner’s risk as well as railway risk at the 
option of the consignor. 

Q; 13 & 14. Do not apply to oilseeds. 

Q; 17. The Exchange is in favour of the 
railways providing ware-housing facilities 
adjacent to railway sidings. Such facilities 
should be available to the consignors as 
well as consignees. Oil tank should be pro¬ 
vided at important centres for consignors 
desiring to send or receive oil in tank 
wagons. 
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Q: 18. No change is recommended. 

Q: 19. The Railways know the dimen¬ 
sions and the reasons of pilferage, loss, etc. 
and also how they occur. Railways should 
device proper ways and means to guard 
against such pilferage, loss, etc., of the 
goods which they carry. At transhipment 
points loading and unloading should be 
done within 24hours of the arrival of goods. 
Platforms should be constructed between 
broad-gauge and metre-gauge lines for load¬ 


ing and unloading of goods directly from 
one to the other. 

No unauthorised persons sl^ould be aliow- 
ed in the area where goods are loaded and 
unloaded or stored. 

Railways should also take care of goods 
even during the period of demurrage. 

Q: 21. It is recommended that disposal 
of claims should be speeded up and no¬ 
claim should remain outstanding for more 
than a fortnight. 


TL B om Lat) Oil seed CpusIigps* Association, 

Bombaij. 


PART 1-A. 


Q: 1. (a) The revised freight structure of 
1948 has not resulted in any 
appreciable changes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) We are not aware of any effect 
in this connection. 

Q: 2. (a) It is felt that the present arrange¬ 
ments are not sufficiently 
flexible. 

(b) We are under the impression that 
the Railway administrations do 
not e.xercise their discretion. 

Q: 3. (i) No. We consider that both class 
rates and wagon-load scales 
stiould be related to the value of 
the commodities concerned. 

(ii) (a) The basis of standard telescopic 
wagon-load scales should be 
paced on the same mileage 
principle as for class rates. 

(b) We are not in a position to offer 
any comments. 

Q; 4. As 'there is little traffic beyond 
1,500 miles, the maximum should bo abo¬ 
lished or should be introduced for other 
wagon-load scales also. 

Q; 5. (i) The principle of a separate 
levy of terminal charge should 
be discontinued. 

(ii) The principle of short distance 
charge should be maintained. 

(iii) I'here should be no transhipment 
charge. 

It is not expected that implementation of 
the above suggestions will cause any appre¬ 
ciable loss in revenue. 

Q: 6. No change recommended. 

Q: 7. No cause for alteration. 

Q; 8. The empty haulage charge should 
be abolished. 

Q: 9. No objection. 


Q: 10. The present general classification 
requires complete overhaul in consultation 
with the interests concerned. The grouping 
of commodities is often unrealistic and 
irrational: 

e. g. Vanaspati, butter and ghee are all 
grouped under class 10 RR and class 8 OR. 
Vanaspati is an essential article of food less 
than half the value of ghee and butter which 
are semUuxury articles. Ttie rating of all 
three commodities on the same basis is 
therefore wrong. 

We also object to railway freight scales 
being made an instrument of Government 
policy regarding certain industries e.g.almost 
the same freight per ton is levied on ground 
nut seed and ground nut oil, which means 
that a crushing mill situated, e. g. in Bombay 
is put under a serious handicap y/s-a-yzs 
crushing mills in the growing area. If it is 
Government’s wish to support certain 
industries, this should not be done by fixing 
railway rates which have a crippling effect 
on some units. These are hidden subsidies 
to a section of industry paid out of railway 
revenue. 

Q; 11. There should be vagon-load 
rates for all commodities. 

Q : 12.&13. The minimum charge not to be 
revised. 

Q: 14. We recommend that the minimum 
weight should be increased to 20 seers. 

Q: 15. We do not favour any change if 
this means increasing the present level of 
rates. 

Q: 16. (i) There should be no revision in 
the upward direction. 

(ii) The present class rate for 
‘ smalls ’ should be retained and 
wagon-load rates introduced 
for all commodities for which 
there are at present no wagon- 
load traffic. 

(iii) We are in favour of this sugges¬ 
tion. 
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Q: ,17. We recommend the introduction 
of train load rates. Arrangements should 
be made for users to co'operate with a view 
to forming train loads. 

Q: 18. We are not in favour of an addi¬ 
tional charge. 

Q : 19. & 20. No suggestions. 

’ Q; 21. (a) (b) & (c) We are in favour of 
any revision in the existing rules and char¬ 
ges. Where alternative modes of transport 
are available the trade will use them, 
especially when there is a shortage of 
wagons, but it should be a matter of choice 
and not compulsion. 

Q: 22. It is obvious that rates by road or 
inland water-ways are attractive wherever 
these means of transport survive despite 
competition from the railways. 

Q; 28. We are not in favour of creating a 
freight pool. 

Q: 24 & 25. No comments. 

Q: 26. We are in favour of lower freight 
rates in the interest of India’s economic 
progress. 

Q: 27 & 28. No comments. 

Q ; 29. See answer to Q: 1 (b). 

Q ; 30. We are in favour of station-to- 
station rates as an encouragement to new 
industries, but station-to-station rates are 
only justified if there is an adequate quan¬ 
tity of goods on offer and the danger of 
discrimination must be kept in mind. 

Q: 81. We agree that the railway freight 
rate policy should not be based 
solely on considerations of the economics 
of transportation and the needs of railway 
finance. The railway should be prepared 
to rationalise the freight structure in the 
interest of the country’s industries. 


Q: 32. Definitely no. Refer to our 
comments under Q: 10. 

Q: 33. We are of opinion that the railway 
freight rate should not be made use of to 
subsidise industries. If industries require 
support, they should be subsidised by 
Government in some other way. 

Q; 34. No extra charge should be made 
to the public or trade in order to make 
unremunerative or new lines pay. it is 
Government’s duty to provide rail transport 
also to areas when initially new lines will 
not pay and any loss on the running of such 
lines should be borne by the general 
revenue. 

Q: 36. The railway surplus revenue 
should be utilised to improve the railway 
service. 

Q: 37. If cottage industries require sub¬ 
sidy, it should come out of the general 
revenue and not through favourable freight 
rates. 

Q; 38. No comments. 

Q; 39. Goods should be carried only at 
economical rates. 

Q: 40. There should be no increase in 
freight rates to meet these charges. 

Q: 41. The adjustment of a flexible 
freight rate should be made in consultation 
with representstives of the export trade 
concerned whenever necessary. 

Q; 42. The post-war increase in produc¬ 
tion has affected the pattern of traffic., i.e. 
many articles previously brought in by sea 
are now manufactured in the country and 
have to be transported to the consuming 
areas. 

Q; 54. In principle there should always 
be a difference between bulk movements 
and ‘ smalls ’. The freight structure should 
be so framed that consignors could easily 
ascertain the actual inclusive rate per md. 
per mile for any particular commodity over 
any particular distance. 


Bfiapat 13 a PPG I & D purn \4anu factu pinq Co., Ltd,, 

BomLaij, 


GENERAL 


Re ; Freight Rate : We have previously 
brought to your notice the high freight rate 
prevailing now for barrels and drums. Please 
see our representation dated 4672/55 of 
the 12th August 1955—copy attached for 
facility of reference. This has put us in 
a very difficult position owingto the fact that 
we are not able to market our products 
competitively in places like Madras, Calcutta, 
Delhi etc. At present freight rate is calcu¬ 
lated not on the basis of the weight of the 
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barrels but on the basis of the space occupi- 
ed. In a wagon having a capacity of 22 tons 
we are able to load a maximum of 150 
barrels the weight of which comes to 3 tons 
7 cwts. Based on the calculation of rail¬ 
way freight on the basis of weight actually 
loaded, the freight which ought to be collect¬ 
ed from us comes to Rs. 262-8-0 (taking 
Calcutta as the destination for example) 
whereas we are obliged to pay Rs. 375/- 
(approximately) which works out to 
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Rs. 2-8-0 per barrel. Due to this very hij^h 
freight rate we are unable to market out 
goods in centres tike Calcutta, Madras. 

Owing to the absence of planning in con¬ 
nection with manufacture of barrels and 
drums two new plants were sot up and came 
into production in Bombay in the year 1958. 
Prior to the establishment of these two new 
factories, a good part of our manufacturing 
capacity was lying idle for want of orders. 
But with the coming up of these two new 
plants the position has further deteriorated 
and a very large part of our manufacturing 


capacity is lying idle. It is, therefore, abso¬ 
lutely essential for us to sell our barrels and 
drums to customers in places like 
Calcutta, Madras, Deltii, etc. But we are un¬ 
able to,do this because of the high freight rate 
which now prevails. In order that this industry 
may survive and work economically it is 
essential that the present freight rate struc¬ 
ture is reviewed and freight is charged on 
the basis of the weight of the barrels and not 
on the basis of covering space. We will 
accordingly be gi/ateful if you will accept 
our request and recommend to the Railway 
Board accordingly. 


Copy of letter No. 4672/55 dated 12-8-55 from the Bharat Barrel <fe Drum Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
To the Chairman, Bailway Freight Structure Committee, New Delhu 


Wo understand you have been appointed 
as the Chairman of the Railway Freight 
Structure Committee to go into the present 
freight rate structure for railway transport. 
We forward you herewith a copy of our 
letter No. 4199/55 dated July 18, 1955 
addressed to the Secretary Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, New Delhi and your kind attention 
is invited to para 2 of this letter from which 


you will note that due to the heavy freight 
rate we have to pay on our barrels for sup¬ 
plies to Calcutta and Madras our prices 
become most non-competitive at these 
places. We hope you will take all these into 
consideration while deciding about the 
future freight rate and give us some relief. 

Thanking you. 


Copy of letter No. 4199/55 dated JS-7-55from the Bharat Barrel tfc Drum Co, Ltd. 

To the Secretary, Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce <6 Industry, 28, Ferozshah Boad, 

New Delhi. 


We have for acknowledgment your cir¬ 
cular No. F. C. 141/596 of the 29th June 
1955 on the above subject, the contents 
whereof we have duly noted. Of late we 
have been e.xperiencing very great difficul¬ 
ties in getting bookings to various places to 
which we have to despatch our barrels and 
drums against specific orders. We give 
here below answers to your questionnaire. 

(1) We are not able to get satisfactory 
booking facilities to Calcutta (especially to 
the sidings of the Oil Companies) and also to 
places like Bareilly, Bezwada, Secundera¬ 
bad, Madras, Kurnool. etc. Further wo are 
also not able to get booking facilities to 
various stations in the South of India such as 
Madras, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Coonoor, 
etc. to which places as well we have to 
despatch barrels and drums in loose condi¬ 
tion. We are manufacturing barrels and 
drums of different capacities ranging from 
5 gallon drums to 45 gallon capacity barrels 
and these are widely consumed by Oil Com¬ 
panies manufacturers and e.xporters of 
edible oils. Paint Manufacturers etc. 

Please see the enclosed statement giving 
specific examples of delays experienced by 
us. 

(2) We are not able to give any specific 
reasons which cause the delay in getting 
booking facilities but the fact remains that 
due to booking of military goods to 
Calcutta, we are not getting adequate 
facilities to Calcutta and we presume the 
same might be the case for other stations as 
well. 


(8) We request you to represent our case 
to the Railway Board to put us in a priority 
list, as we have to supply barrels promptly 
to the various oil and other companies, viz- 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co.. Caltex (India) Ltd., 
Calcutta, Burmah-Shell Oil Co., Madras. 
Indian Turpentine & Rosin €o., Bareilly, Tide 
Water Oil Co., Calcutta, Tungabhadra 
Industries, Kurnool. etc. etc. 

We manufacture barrels and keep them 
ready on the premises for railway booking 
on particular dates. But at the last moment 
these bookings are cancelled by the railway 
authorities whereby the storing place being 
limited, we have to stop production. Besides, 
if wo do not got certain number of wagons 
on weekly basis, we cannot despatch the 
required quantity to Oil Companies weekly, 
thereby the filling of the oils by oil companies 
comes to a standstill. Therefore we urge 
that the above points should be stressed by 
you to the Railway Board so that we may be 
put on a priority list, and wagons become 
available to us in a reasonably expeditious 
manner. 

Although in your letter you have made 
a reference only to the question of delays 
in securing Railway booking, we would 
request you to take up with the Railway 
Board the question of freight rate which 
affect us very seriously. As stated above 
wo are manufacturers of barrels and drums 
of different capacities. Our principal custo¬ 
mers are the 3 big mineral oil companies 
to whom we supply 45 gallon barrels. These 
companies require their supplies in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. In so far as Madras 
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and Calcutta supplies are concerned, our 
prices become non-competitive because 
largely of the relatively high freight which 
we have to pay for our barrels. The charge 
made to us is not on the basis of the weight 
of our barrels but on the basis of the 
space occupied by our barrels. In a 20 
ton wagon we are able to accommodate 
roughly 150 barrels, the total weight of 
which is 7,500 lbs. i. e. S' Ton 7 cwts. We 


are charged not for that tonnage but for 
20 tons. You will appreciate that this 
works very heavily against us in the matter 
of competition. We accordingly request 
you to discuss this matter with the Railway 
noard wi .h a view to obtaining some relief 
for us. 

Thanking you. 


Copy of letter No. 41008 Dated 29th Nevember 1955. Ref : No. 63155-56. 


From The Bombay Charcoal Merchants Association Coal Depot, Sewri, Bombay !5. 


To The Secretary, R.F.8.E.G. Clo Railway Board, Calcutta. 


Sub : Freight rates for charcoal. We beg 
to bring to your notice that the freight 
rates for transport of charcoal from 
C. P. and other charcoal burning areas to 
Bombay are too high and have gone beyond 
the capacity of the trade and the consumers 
to pay. Bombay is the chief consuming 
area for charcoal where its consumption 
and prices are going down due to cheap 


and easy availability of other fuels like 
kerosene, electricity, gas and coke. 

Due to the slump in the trade lakhs of men 
employed in burning and distribution of 
charcoal face unemployment. 

On behalf of this Association, we request 
you to go into the freight rates of charcoal. 
We shall be glad to reply querries and lead 
evidence before you. 


1 ke Bomkaij H essian and Gunnij Merckants’ Association Ltd., 
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1 am fully aware of the details put in your 
questionnaire but I do not find it possible to 
give reply item or para wise and hence 
would put hereunder for your information 
and consideration, facts in short which 
affect our trade and which require adjust¬ 
ment according to the trade, to put once 
upon a time most flourishing but presently 
dwindling trade in order once again. 

Before coming to the point 1 would briefly 
narrate history of Jute (bags and hessian) 
trade of Bombay. 

For past 100 years Bombay acted as a 
most vital distributing centre. Traders in 
Bombay imported goods from Calcutta by 
rail and steamer and consumers not only 
of Bombay Province purchased their 
requirements from Bombay market but all 
adjoining provinces made their purchases 


from Bombay instead of direct purchases 
from Calcutta. 

Now over head expenses in Bombay have 
mounted due to heavy taxation and other 
expenses which have tempted other pro¬ 
vinces to establish fresh connections in 
Calcutta direct and they make their pur¬ 
chases there instead of Bombay. Thus 
eliminating Bombay traders who will ultimate¬ 
ly be compelled to close their business which 
will render many people unemployed. 

However freight plays one of the important 
role and it would be wise if it is thought fit 
to reduce present rates to a reasonable 
level. Comparing with pre-war rates 
persent freight charges are 4 times higher, 
which you will see from the following 
figures. 
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From 

1936 

to 

it 

I- 6-1942 

to 

ff 

I- 1-1946 

to 

II 

1- 6-1948 

to 

n 

1-10-1948 




Rs. 

31- 6-1942 

0-10-2 

31-12-1944 

0-11 -3 

31- 6-1948 

0-16-6 

30- 9-1948 

2- 2-0 

- *• 

2- 6-4 


Surcharge of Re. 0-2-0. per rupee 
has been charged which is in force 
at present. 


Over and above this Re. 0-0-2 are being 
charged for unloading the goods which added 
to the usual charges the rate is Rs. 2-6-6. 

Besides this 1 arn directed to draw your 
attention to the present rates by Sea which 
nearly half that of railway freight which 
induces importers in Bombay to bring their 
goods by ship. A bale of jute-goods 
weighs about 9 Bg. maunds and at the pre¬ 
sent rate of Rs. 2-6-6 it comes to about 
Rs. 21-0-6 per bale whereas by ship freight 
comes to about Rs. 11-8-0 per bale. 

In past you must be aware of railway 
authorities efforts to induce the trade to 
make more use of Railways in transhipping 
their goods when competition was very keen 
between Railways and steamship com¬ 


panies. I am directed to say that on 
several occasions merchants engaged in 
Jute goods trade in Bombay were invited by 
Railway authority to help them meet this 
competition and their advices were always 
respected and special concessions were 
given. 

Now you will find that freight rates have 
gone up nearly four times and facilities in¬ 
stead of having been increased simultane¬ 
ously, trade finds nothing but difficulties at 
every step which brings nothing but hatred 
and ill feeling towards Government. 

1 am therefore directed to say that the 
present rate should be brought down sub¬ 
stantially to induce'importers from Calcutta 
to import their requirements by rail. 


Ti>G All Incl ia M anufactupcps’ Associalion, 

BomLay. 


GENERAL 


My Committee welcomes the appointment 
of the Railway iVeight Structure Enquiry- 
Committee as. in the opinion of the Working 
Committee, a thorough examination of the 
freight structure of Indian railways has be¬ 
come over-due and imperative with a view 
to its being drawn up on a more logical and 
scientific basis on the principle “what the 
traffic can bear”, and so as to be in conso¬ 
nance with the present economic require¬ 
ments and future developmental needs of 
the country. The heavy increase in freight 
rates in recent years has increased the cost 
of production and distribution of essential 
products like steel, cement, paper and 
lienvy chemicals which, in turn, has adverse¬ 
ly affected the competitive capacity of 
other industries and has added to the ulti¬ 
mate burderi on consumers. 

In the absence of a well-developed road 
transport system and complete absence of 
inland waterways for various parts of the 
country, railways constitute the overwhelm¬ 
ing major provider of transport in the 
country. As such, in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, a heavy responsibility 


rests on the railways to provide efficient 
adequate and cheap transport facilities with 
the minimum cost to the community in order 
to assist itidustrial and economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

'I'lie Working Committee recommends 
that the existing heterogenous system of 
classification of the freight structure should 
be replaced by a more simple and scientific 
system more or less on the following lines: 

(a) Food, cattle fodder, fuel, fertilizers; 

(b) Raw materials for industries; 

(c) semi-manufactured articles; 

(d) Vlanufactured goods; and 

(e) Exportable commodities 

with a provision for scientific economic 
ratio of freight between each of the above 
groups, keeping in view the ability of the 
class of traffic to bear the relative rates of 
freight. 

The Working Committee recommends fi.x- 
ation of special low railway freight rates for 
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(i) Nascent industries for the move¬ 
ment of essential raw materials and 
fuel and distribution of finished 
products: 

(ii) New industries to be started in 
under-developed areas in order to 
make effective use of power that 
may be generated from the hydro¬ 
electric projects that are being deve¬ 
loped; and 

(iii) Export industries for moving goods 
from producing centres to ports. 

My Committee emphasises that in view of 
the introduction of telescopic rates, short 
distance charges should no longer remain 
in operation, and that terminal charges 
should be revised in accordance with the 
basic needs of industries and with the 
services rendered by the railways. 

My Committee also emphasises that in 
formulating the future freight rate policy, the 
burden of expenditure of a capital nature 
for expansion programmes such as con¬ 
struction of New railway lines, increase in 
line capacity, provision of new rolling stock, 
etc, should not be allowed to fall heavily on 
the freight rate and ttiat such developmen¬ 
tal expenditure should be met from outside 
borrrowing to the maximum extent possible 
so that the burden would be equitably 
distributed between the present and future 
generations who would also be equal 
beneficiaries of such developmental ex¬ 
penditure. 

PART l-A. 

Q; 1. Railway Freight structure has been 
the subject of criticism for a very long time. 
Particularly when a revised classification of 
goods and the telescopic rates were intro¬ 
duced in 1948 it came as a surprise to 
industry which was just settling down from 
the effects of the last war. The benefits 
which were intended to be accorded to the 
industry by the new telescopic rates were 
nullified by the distribution of legs in the 
various distance ranges. In case of wagon 
load scales a great foresight was shown in 
restricting the first leg to 200 miles in re¬ 
lation to the first two scales (WL/A. WL/A:R 
and WE/B, WL/B ; R)but the same advantage 
was not given in case of the second leg. '1 he 
second leg was made applicable to a dis¬ 
tance range of 800 miles. Similar attitude 
is followed in cases of wagon load scales 
WL/D, WL/E, WL/E. WL/G, WL'M and further 
there are many other unjustified imports, 
on the short distance traffic. There are the 
short distance charges the standard termi¬ 
nal charges, the overall minimum charges 
etc. 1 he overall burden of all these levies 
on short distance traffic is out of 
proportion. 

T'he present freight rate structure entails 
most inequitable and unbearable burden on 
short distance traffic particularly on raw 
materials which are almost invariably of the 
nature of short distarme traffic, mov¬ 
ing within a distance range of about 
100 miles. 

The following are some of the industries 
affected by the higher freight charges result¬ 
ing from the changes introduced in 1948. 
Steel, Cement, Sugar, Paper, Chemicals, 
etc. Wo have been informed in case of 
Cement Industry a factory was established 
in Sika. Saurashtra. Many facilities were 
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offered to it by the then Jamnagar & Dwarka 
Railway particularly they were offered very 
cheap freight rates on raw materials but 
these rates were increased when that rail¬ 
way was merged in the Saurashtra railways. 
Similarly in case of other industries 
the new rotes are more than double 
the old ones. 

Q: 2 If our rate structure is to have a 
desirable measure of flexibility, a high level 
Committee of the Railways should have 
enough discretion to enable it to experi¬ 
ment with rates with a view to assisting and 
developing traffic. The freight rate should 
not be viewed purely from revenue point 
of view. 

Q: 8. The present 16 classes and 11 
wagon load scale though quite comprehen¬ 
sive need re-classification and regrouping 
on a more rational and simplified basis. The 
commodities should be regrouped on a 
more scientific and rational basis as 
under :— 

1. Food, cattle fodder, fuel, fertilisers 

2. Raw materials for industries 

3. Semi-manufactured articles 

4- Manufactured goods 

5. Exportable commodities. 

The rates to be applicable to each class 
should be decided in accordance with the 
accepted principle of the value of the goods 
and the capacity of the traffic to bear the 
class rate. 

Committee feel that special low rates 
should be fixed for 

(i) Nascent industries for the movement 
of essential raw materialsand fuel and distri. 
bution of finished products. 

(ii) New industries to be started in under¬ 
developed areas in order to make 
effective use of power that may be 
generated from the hydro-electric 
projects that are being developed:, 
and 

(iii) export industries for moving goods 
from producing centres to ports. 

Tnis question should be thorougly examin¬ 
ed by an expert committee represented by 
various interests such as railways, ministi'ies 
of agriculture, works and mines etc. and 
different commercial and industrial in¬ 
terests. 

Q: 4. Under the present freight structure 
a ma.\imum rate has been fixed for each 
class rate, for 2 of the wagon load scales 
out of 13 and for the coal scale. This 
implies tfiat beyond a distance of about 
1,500 miles no charge is made for the trans¬ 
port of commodities covered by them. 

It is suggested that the cost and return 
should be viewed over the railway system as 
a whole. If a maximum rate has been fixed 
for all classes for some wagon load scales 
and for coal it may be desirable to have 
this position extended to the remaining 
wagon load scale also particularly food, 
textiles etc. 

1 

Q:5. The terminal charges which generally 
are collected are meant to cover up out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred by railways on 
the provision of terminal facilities. No body 
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will have any objection to this but for the 
uniform charges charged on all commodi¬ 
ties without regard to the extent of services 
performed. In case of bulk movement of 
raw materials, charges should be less 
because in many cases the loading and 
unloading is done by the customers them¬ 
selves, the wagons arriving at the terminal 
station being moved straight to the factory 
siding without the railways being called upon 
to perform any such duty as unloading, 
taking care of the goods, storing them in 
covered space etc. At present there are 
throe kind's of terminal charges (1) Slaridard 
terminal charges; (2) Where rebate is allow¬ 
ed for loading and unloading not done by 
the Railways; (3) Reduced terminals on 
coal. 

The condition under which coal move¬ 
ments take place are almost identical to 
those governing bulk movements of industrial 
raw materials therefore the rates for such 
raw materials should also be concessional 
as in case of coal. 

Short distance c/iorgrea—When the basis of 
freight was flat rate varying with the mileage 
there was every justification for the levy ot 
additional charge on the traffic moving only 
over a short distance. But this justification 
has totally disappeared with the introduc¬ 
tion of a telescopic system of charge which 
itself provides for a relatively heavier burden 
on the unrernunerativc part of the traffic. In 
the telescopic system the gradation and 
scale are deliberately loaded against short 
distance movements and there is no 
need for any additional penalty like the 
short distance charge. It should also be 
borne in mind that the wagons used over the 
short distance are mostly for bulk move¬ 
ments of raw materials and are open and 
old local ones and largely of a non-poolable 
type and comparatively their earnings 
should be greater than from other commer¬ 
cial traffic when loads are uneven and un¬ 
economic. It is therefore felt that there is 
no need for the short distance charge which 
should be done away with in its entirety and 
that the terminal charges should be collect¬ 
ed only in direct proportion to the terminal 
facilities provided by the Railways- 

Transhipment charges —No object can be 
raised against these charges but it may bo 
suggested that the expenditure incurred by 
the railways in transhipment could be reduc¬ 
ed considerably by the use of mechanica 
means instead of manual labour. This will 
reduce the cost and time lost in the tran¬ 
shipment process and it will increase the 
efficiency also. 


more scientific and rational basis as 
mentioned in our reply to Q: 8. 

Q: 10. It is suggested that the inexpli¬ 
cable instance of classification must be re¬ 
examined and corrected if possible without 
detriment to the prosperity of trade and 
industry and the overall revenue position of 
the railways. Further the rates should be 
on a scientific basis and in accordance with 
what the traffic can bear. Freight on raw 
materials and semimanufactured goods 
should be lowered. 

Q; 11. It is a known fact that the cost of 
moving traffic in wagon loads is smaller 
than moving traffic in smalls. I'herefore, the 
rates for the same commodity for carrying 
in smalls and wagon loads should be propor¬ 
tionately lower than rates for smalls. It is 
suggested that traffic in wagon loads should 
bear at least a 10% lesser charges than small 
traffic or if the commodity is placed in the 
8th class for smalls it should be placed in 
the 6th class for wagon loads. Similarly the 
whole train loads moving from one station 
to another be given a 20% discount in the 
charge for smalls. 

Q; 12. There is no justification for the 
minimum charges for consignments in 
wagon loads at Rs. 1-12-0 per ton on the 
carrying capacity of the wagon. 

Q: 13. In view of smalls yielding smaller 
wagon mile revenue than traffic in full wagon 
loads railways arc quite justified in charging 
Re. 1/- as a minimum charge for consignment 
for smalls. It may be increased to Rs. 2 per 
consignment instead of varying it with the 
class of commodities. 

Q; 14. Under the present circumstances 
the present minimum weigtit of seven seers 
for small consignments may bo maintained. 

Q: 15. Under the present circumstances 
there is no necessity to change the present 
system because there is no effective road 
competition at present. 

Q: 16. In principle there would be no 
objection to an upward revision in the 
weight but care must however be taken 
that the limit is well within the actual capa¬ 
city of the wagons and that it will not entail 
any additional burden on trade and iridus' 
try. 

As regards the suggestion that the present 
class rates be adopted for wagon loads and 
that an extra ch.arge be levied for smalls, 
this cannot be accepted without a detailed 
e.xamination of the present pattern of traffic. 

A reduction in the rate increase where 


Q- 6 As for the suggestion of raising the 
distance unit of one mile for the long 
distance charges it is suggested that the 
Dolicy followed in case of coa may be 
extended to other commodities like crude 
ores, earth sand, grass etc. 


Q- 7 No alteration be made in the mini¬ 
mum distance of 20 miles instead minimum 
distance charges should be brought down. 
This will benefit the industries. 


Q- 8 Fmpty haulage charge is a legacy 
of the past which should be abandoned on 
the introduction of tfie revised rating 


structure. 


O- 9 In case of determining the rates the 
commodities should be re-grouped on a 


goods are loaded beyond the minimum 
weights per wagon can, however, be sup¬ 
ported with a view to assisting the railway in 
tlie fullest utilization of the available wagon 
space. 

Q : VI. As for the suggestion for the intro¬ 
duction of train load rates as a feature of 
the railway freight structure in addition to 
the e.xisting three types of freight rates it is 
felt that since such a rate is in existence 
everywhere, there is definitely some 
advantage in this system. Traffic iri train 
load is cheaper and easier to handle than 
traffic in wagon-load. There is the elimi¬ 
nation of the sorting of wagons and 
marshalling trains; there is the saving in 
engine costs as pick-up en-route is obviated. 
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There is also saving of costs due to through 
running. 

One point that needs to be carefully con¬ 
sidered in this connection is the need for 
asking special efforts to supply empties for 
traffic that generally moves in train loads. 
A stray supply of wagons may not cause any 
empty running as such supplies are not 
difficultto make, but when it comes to a fixed, 
regular supply of BO to 40 wagons for a 
block rate, there is bound to be a heavy 
movement of empties. It will accordingly 
be necessary to provide in the train-load 
rate an adequate margin to cover the cost 
of supplying empties in block rates. 
One point is worth considering in this 
respect and that it is quite impossible that 
traffic in one direction can be balanced by 
an equal volume of traffic in the reverse 
direction and some empty running of 
wagons may be unavoidable- 

Q: 1.8. Such express service will be wel¬ 
comed by trade and industry as this facility 
would cut down warehousing costs and 
release finance, since merchants who are 
sure of deliveries need not carry large 
stocks in their godowns., It is also advan¬ 
tageous to railways because wagons will be 
released speedily. 

Q; 19. The supply of cranes is a normal 
feature and it should not be difficult for rail¬ 
ways to locate mobile cranes. Railways will 
be justified in charging a reasonable charge 
for such services. It should not, however, 
be introduced with a view to profiting but it 
should be just to cover up the cost 

Q; 20. This is a fit case where economic 
aspect should be ignored and it should be 
looked at as a social service. The condi¬ 
tion under which live-stock is now carried 
on the railway appears to be far from 
humane. The number of animal loaded in a 
wagon should be lower. Railways should 
not mind any loss incurred by them. 

Q: 21. The argument that the short 
distance traffic is unremunerative is quite 
inconceivable. It may be costly but defi¬ 
nitely not unremunerative. liven with the 
introduction o^ telescopic system of charges 
the arrangements of legs and the variation 
in the scale together with the specific 
additional imposts the rates are so unsyste¬ 
matic that the motor transport even though 
heavily taxed and witfi bad roads is able to 
compete with tfie railways, particularly in the 
zone of Ic50 to 200 miles. Short distance 
traffic is, therefore, bound to be lost to road 
transport, particularly when National High 
Ways and Roads are developed. 

Further, the Railways apart from being an 
internal means of communication, are also 
capable of being used for the development 
of industries within a country as well as of 
the country’s seaports, overseas commerce 
and shipping. 

It is common knowledge that during the 
British regime, the Railways in India had 
adopted a system of Preferential Railway 
rates which enabled foreign manufacturers 
to compote successfully with Indian manu¬ 
facturers and obtain raw materials from 
India at cheap rates. A reversal of the sytem 
now would greatly help Indian industries. 

By the adoption of a policy of preferential 
railway rates, the Railways can also help 


provide increased patronage to Indian ves¬ 
sels operating in the overseas trade in view 
of the fact tfiat the sea transport is an exten¬ 
sion of the railway .system which moves our 
exports and imports to and from ports from 
and to various points in the hinterland. 
Such a policy of preferential Railway rates 
has been adopted in various maritime 
countries at some time or the other for the 
development of their seaports and overseas 
shipping. 

In the United States of America, according 
to an offical publications ‘ General supervi¬ 
sion of rales, fares and charges on American 
railroads in interstate and foreign com- 
rrierce is vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which is empowered in its 
discretion and on examination to fix joint 
(rail curn-sea) rates for export and import 
trade of which the railroad proportion may 
be lower than the railroad rate to or from 
a terminal sea port.” Such favourable rail¬ 
road rates for the export and import trade 
would, according to the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, be allowed only when the 
ocean transportation is by on American ves¬ 
sel. According to anotlier authority, it is 
quite common to find in the U. S.A. manipu¬ 
lation of Railway rates to help American 
Industries by moans of low rates on certain 
materials needed from abroad as well as 
on certain manufactured goods exported 
to foreign markets. 

Preferential railway rates have been in 
force in France on goods going to foreign 
non-F.uropean countries provided sucti 
goods were carried in French vessels- 
Manipulation of Railway rates hove also 
been made for the purpose of fostering 
certain local industries or the shipment of 
commodities into or away from France, as 
well as to promote the interest of French 
ports as against foreign rival ports. 

Preferential railway rates have been 
adopted in Austria to enable Austrian 
industry to compete with a similar industry 
abroad which was more advantageously 
situated. Special Preferential Railway rates 
were also adopted in Belgium which contri¬ 
buted to the enormous increase in the ship¬ 
ping trade of the country’s ports, .Antwerp. 

Special railway rates have been adopted 
in Germany to promote the growth of 
German agriculture and industry to enable 
German products to compete in German 
markets with the imported commodities; to 
foster the commerce of Qerman centres 
particularly the seaports, in the face of 
competition by foreigners; to build up 
German railway and wafer transportation 
which was always under the stress of compe¬ 
tition from the French, Belgian and Dutch 
carriers and to add to German share in the 
passenger carrying trade between the 
counti ios of Europe and the U S.A. Through 
the use of export subsidies, preferential 
railway rates and exchange control, the 
German Government has also been in a 
position to favour German export industries 
and shippers without interfering with the 
usual ocean rate-making practices. Thus 
one of the greatest agencies in the promo¬ 
tion of German shipping was the German 
State Railway system. 

It is thus seen that preferential railway 
rates have been a normal feature of Rail¬ 
way policies in various maritime countries. 
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used for assisting industries within the 
country as well as the development of sea¬ 
ports and national shipping. As Indian ship¬ 
ping is presently operatingtoa limited extent 
only and in a limited number of trades in 
the overseas sector, and stands in need of 
assurance of adequate patronge to enable 
it to expand, it is suggested that a policy^of 
preferential railway rates for commodities 
shipped by Indian vessels be adopted in 
India to achieve this end. 

Q : 22. There cannot be any comparison 
between short distance freight rate of rail¬ 
ways. road transport or waterways in 
India because our waterways or road trans¬ 
port are not yet developed to that extent 
whereby they can offer^effective competition 
with each other. What is needed in India 
is a better co-ordination between these 
modes of transport. As most of the raw 
materials or bulk transport is carried by 
railways they should see to it that they do 
not tax the industry or trade exorbitantly. 

Q:23&24. Nil. 

Q;25. For the present it is not advisable 
for the Indian railways to venture into this 
new field of freight pool because India is not 
a very highly developed and organised 
country. Instead, I'ailways should give 
other amenities like warehouse facilities 
etc. 

Q; 26. It is now an established practice 
all over the world that railways fulfil their 
role of fostering the social, economic and 
cultural aims of the country. Indian railways 
should also stick to these aims and not to 
surplus budgets. Now that the whole 
economy is geared to the achievement of 
certain targets : Railways should look to the 
aspirations of the country rather than to 
the profits. 

Q; 28. Even after the introduction of 
scientific rating structure, demand for 
station-to-station rates will never disappear. 
In many cases requests are genuine and 
refusal on the part of railways to give any 
concession in rates in such cases causes 
great frustration and hard-ships to new 
industries. Cases are reported where 
discrimination is made by railways in grant¬ 
ing such concessions, e. g. A cement factory 
in the private sector was refused conces¬ 
sion in the rates for carrying gypsum from 
its source to the factory but a fertilizer 
factory in the public sector was charged 
special rates to carry the same raw material 
in spite of the fact that the wagons used by 
the fertiliser factory returned empty. In 
case of cement industry both way traffic is 
always available and still they are refused 
the concessional rate. 

Q : 29. The introduction of the telescopic 
rate on continuous mileage basis was 
thought to provide benefits to industry and 
trade but in reality the rates are so fixed 
as to give a little higher return to railways 
than what they were getting in the past. 
Further, the class rates and wagon load 
scales are so arranged that they nullify 
the benefits the telescopic rate system is 
intended to offer to industry and trade. The 
Committee want to point out here that the 
increase in volume of traffic does not mean 
necessarily that industry and trade have 
taken this rise in rates easily. It is because 


there is no other alternative they have to 
patronise railways. 

Q : 30. There is a provision for station- 
to-station rates in the present railway tariff 
but hardly any industry is given the advan¬ 
tage of it. Presence of these rates show 
that railways are alive to the present needs 
of the country which is just embarking upon 
industrial revolution. 

At one time, it was felt that it was not the 
responsibility of railways to further the 
international trade but in the opinion of the 
Committee, the railways who are now 
nationalised should assume this responsibi¬ 
lity and help in the national-building activities. 
They may also quote lower rates on export 
traffic than on internal movements. 

Q:S1&32. Nil. 

Q; 33. Our view on some of the enquiries 
is already expressed in some of our replies 
earlier. In a country like ours with its 
economies still under the process of planned, 
development and where distances are great, 
railways should not consider the freights as 
the price for selling transport services. 
They should consider the problem very 
broadly. They should consider the problem 
in such a way as will answer the needs of 
our planned development. 

Q: 34. This is a very difficult question. 
Generally railways cover their costs as a 
whole. In the beginning, the new line may 
be unremunerative due to high costs of cons¬ 
truction arising out of artificially inflated 
prices. But this isa temporary cause and not 
a permanent one. Railways do not reduce 
their charges considerably on old lines 
where full depreciation has been recovered 
by now. Further, there is a great difficulty 
in arriving at the exact cost and to evolve 
a formula to recover it from the users of that 
line. The Committee, therefore, is opposed 
to charging on the basis of inflated mileages. 

They also feel that profits should not be 
the main consideration but administrative 
convenience, opening up of undeveloped 
areas, welfare of the public and the strategic- 
importance should also be other considera¬ 
tions. 

Q; 35. Nil. 

Q; 36- The railways are considered to play 
a very important role in the development of 
a country In a democratic set up they are 
expected to provide transport at the mini¬ 
mum cost. They should not be considered 
as a commercial organisation created to 
make profit. On the contrary, they are to be 
utilised as instruments of national progress 
and to assist in the industrial and economic 
development of the country. 

The freight rate policy should therefore 
be so adjusted as to provide reduced rates 
for the movement of raw materials and 
fuels for the development of new industries. 
At the same time, they should not be run ata 
loss. Freight should certainly cover working 
expenditure, interest charges on the capital 
borrowBcS and the depreciation charges. 
They may also cover the contribution to the 
reserve fund but after having provided for 
ail these charges, they should not cover any 
extra profits. 
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The developmental expenditure should 
be met exclusively from outside borrowings 
and it should not have any burden on freight 
structure. 

The borrowings can take the form of issue 
of long term bonds and debentures or loan 
duly guaranteed by the Government 
raised inside or outside the country. 'Phey 
may be redeemed out of the enhanced 
income accrued out of increased traffic. 

Q: 37. As it is the policy of the Govern' 
ment of India to encourage small and cot¬ 
tage industries, railways should give them 

preferential rates but it will be unfair to do 

so only in certain cases because those indus¬ 
tries are already subsidised by the Govern¬ 
ment. Committee, therefore, suggests that 
there should be all round cheap transport 
facilities for industry in general. 

Q ; 88. The industries, the prices of whose 
products are fixed are unable to get their 
prices revised along with the variations in 
the freights. Many a time, the effect of 
reduction in costs due to improved methods 
is more than offset by variations in freights 
affected by railways. It is suggested that 
railways should adopt commercial princi¬ 
ples and should fix some ceiling prices 
after taking into account all the factors that 
affect the prices of various cornmodities. 

Q; 39. As reported, the only commodity 
that is carried at less than cost is coal- Rail¬ 
ways have made suggestions that the rates 
for carrying this commodity be brought to the 
same level as shipping freights but the Com¬ 
mittee is of opinion that they should not be 
touched at present. It is a sound principle 
that essential raw materials which are used 
by many industries should be carried at as 
Iowa rate as possible. The freight rate 
should bear a relation to the value of com¬ 
modities carried instead of as any abstract 
conception of average cost. 

Q: 40. It is wrong to suggest that during the 
Plan period only low rated traffic will move. 
As the volume of traffic of manufactured 
goods is also bound to increase and as it is 
a high rate traffic, it will contribute hand¬ 
somely to the railway revenues. Railways 
should not worry about any deficit in the 
initial period due to low rated traffic. It will 
be fully compensated by surpluses at a later 
stage due to the increase in high rated 
traffic. 

Q:41. A flexibility in the freight rates is 
sometimes beneficial to the trade on occa¬ 
sions where there is any adverse effect on 
it as a result of fluctuations in interna¬ 
tional market but this is not always advisable. 
The trader will feel insecure if his calcula¬ 
tions go wrong as a .result of frequent 
ctianges in freight rates. While fixing prices 
he fias already taken into consideration 
factors like freight, storage, charges etc. If 
therefore there is going to be change in 
freights every now and then, then he would 
not be able to fix anything in advance. It is 
therefore advisable to keep the freight .struc¬ 
ture as stable as possible. Only in cases of 
emergency caused by sudden adverse 
change in international conditions rates 
may be varied to offset such a set back and 
only after proper notice to the interests 
concerned. 

Q; 42. With the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence and finalisation ofthe First Five-Year 
80 


Plan, there has been definitely an increase 
in the traffic. Though in the beginning they 
had to carry low rated traffic soon they will 
be getting high rated traffic which will com¬ 
pensate them more than enough for their 
earlier losses. 

With the increasing tempo of industriali¬ 
zation and with the development of new 
areas by the establishment of steel plants, 
machine tool factories, fertilizer factories, 
cement factories, etc., the pattern and the 
volume of traffic is bound to change. 

Q: 43. There is no indication to show 
that railways have played any important role 
in the location and development of Indian 
industries. In fact, there is all along agita¬ 
tion for relating the freight structure to the 
needs of trade and industry. Growth of 
Bombay as a tex-tilo centre and Delhi as an 
industrial zone are instances of railway 
blindness to the overall interests of the 
country but having allowed the industries to 
grow in these areas railways should now 
help them to foster. 

A doctrainnaire approach to the question 
of railway is fatal. It should be arranged 
with great vision and thought and should be 
flexible to adjust itself to the changing con¬ 
ditions. 

Q: 44 & 47. It is said that the agricultural 
development in India is hampered because 
of high incidence of freight. Without going 
into details in this case. Committee feel that 
railways can play their duo role in the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture by providing proper 
facilities like warehouses, quick transport 
etc. 

Q: 54 & 55, In India railways constitute 
the overwhelmingly major part of transport 
in the absence ofwell developed road and 
water transport. Road transport under the 
present circumstances is unable to compete 
with railways owing to heavy taxation. Fur¬ 
ther very few roads can be called pucca 
roads which can be used throughout the 
year. Water ways are completely neglected. 
Under the circumstances, therefore railways 
are the only means of transport on which 
industry and trade have to depend. Reali¬ 
zing this position railway should take up. 
their responsibility of providing adequate and 
cheap transport. 

Though the financial consideration is im¬ 
portant in fixing freight rates, that should 
not be the only guiding principle. There are 
other equally important considerations, e. g. 
the strategic needs of the country, carriage 
of foodstuffs at concessional rates in times 
of famine, prio;-ity for the movement of 
troops in times of war, etc. At present when 
we are thinking in terms of Five-Year Plans 
railw'ays have a vital role to play. A lower 
freight rate in industrial j?aw material may 
greatly serve to stimulate large scale deve¬ 
lopment of various industries. Any loss in¬ 
curred on this account can be made up by 
carrying finished goods when industries 
develop. 

The rate structure should be flexible in 
order to acornmodate the demand of new 
and basic industries. They require conces¬ 
sional rates in the beginning which railways 
should be able to offer. 

As for the Railway Rates Tribunal it is 
suggested that it should be a court-of-Appeal 
free from any bias. No part of freight policy 
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should be placed outside its jurisdiction, and 
it should tour and have cases at places 
where parties concerned may find it conve¬ 
nient to attend. Decisions of such Tribunal 
should be given wide publicity so as to make 


known to the public the facilities available to 
them in this matter. Offices should be locat¬ 
ed at important business centres like Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
etc., 


All I nJia Mort-feppous Mclol WQpe M anufactupeps’ Association, 

(3oml)aij. 


PART I-A. 


Q; 30. It is strongly recommended that 
serious consideration should be given to 
place Aluminium in the same class as 


Brass and Copper ingots and slabs 

Brass and Copper scrap 

Brass and Copper sheets and rods 

Brass and Copper wares 

Aluminium metal 

Aluminium scrap 

Aluminium wares 

From the above it will be seen that Alu¬ 
minium is in much higher classes than 
Brass and Copper. The reason for this 
would appear to be that, prior to the last 
war. Aluminium was three times costlier 
than Brass and Copper, he. Aluminium uten¬ 
sils cost Rs. 1/2/'- per lb. as against Re. 0/6/0 
per lb. for Brass utensils. Such is not the 
case to-day. The price of Brass and Copper 
utensils is now as much as the price of Alu¬ 
minium utensils, the cost being in the 
range of Rs. 2/- to Rs. 2/2 per lb. 


Brass and Copper. At present the classes 
are as follows :— 


RaDway Owners’ 

Risk. Risk. 

4 

3 

5 

9 8 

8 

7 

13 12 

Aluminium is a necessity of the poor man 
and is preferred by him to Brassware 
and Copperware. The Annual production 
of Aluminium ware is in the vicinity of 10,000 
tons and over fifty per cent, of this produc¬ 
tion moves on the Railways throughout 
India. 

It is therefore earnestly requested that 
the present differentiation in the classes be 
removed by placing Aluminium in the same 
classes as Brass and Copper. 


The Ah me JahoJ Mill owners’ Association, 


Atimedatacl. 


GENERAL 


1. Appointment of the present Committee and 
Background : In view of the heavy impact 
of the new rate structure and the change in 
economic conditions, the commercial com¬ 
munity all over the country demanded early 


review of the rate structure and refixation 
of rates and charges. The Railway Board, 
however, adopted an uncompromising atti¬ 
tude in the matter, a-rguing all along that the 
rale structure had no adverse effect as the 
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traffic moved satisfactorily. That, along 
with the simplification of the rate structure, 
there was increase in the rates was admit¬ 
ted by the Railway Board, but they tried to 
justify it on the ground of increased expen¬ 
diture of Railways and in comparison with 
the general index of prices- At the time of 
last Railway Budget, the Railway Minister 
referred to the question of rate structure 
and announced Government’s intention to 
appoint an Enquiry Committee, The present 
Committee is set up by Resolution dated 
the 29th dune 1955. 

Background- The present rate structure 
was evolved as a result of investigation 
made by a Departmental Committee. The 
main objective of the investigation and sub¬ 
sequent revision of rates was simplification 
and rationalisation. But the Railway Board 
took the opportunity to increase the rates 
and charges to secure additional revenues. 
The following extract from Railway Board’s 
reply to the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry is worth noting 
in this context 

“ It is not understood whatthe Federation 
has in view when they talk of the class 
rates having been upgraded in the 
name of rationalisation. Standardis¬ 
ation and Rationalisation of rates 
has, of course, been the main 
objective, but along with it oppor¬ 
tunity has naturally been taken to 
increase the charges to a small 
extent found necessary to secure 
additional revenues for meeting the 
rising cost of working the Railways.” 

2- Scope of the present enquiry. Analysis of 
terms of reference and Government’s Resolution.- 
My Committee are glad to note that the 
Government of India are aware of the need 
to revise the present rate structure in view 
of its adverse impact on Industry and Trade. 
This is implied from the Railway Minister’s 
Budget Speech 1955-56, paragraph 59 and 
the preamble to Government’s Resolution 
dated the 29th June 1955 setting up the 
present Committee. But as the terms of 
reference indicate as also the above 
referred Government’s Resolution, the 
revenue consideration has outweighed all 
other aspects, since the inquiry is circum¬ 
scribed by two factors viz., 

(i) needs of a developmental economy •' 

and, 

(ii) necessity for jmaintaining the finan' 

cial stability of the Railways. 

Although not clearly stated, Government’s 
intention seems to be to raise additional 
revenue by revising the freight structure in 
order to meet the development programme 
and prospective increase in working expen¬ 
ses. This implication is corroborated by the 
Railway Minister in his Budget Speech for 
this year, while proposing adjustments in 
freight rates. 

Whatever may be the intention oif the 
Government in setting up the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, it is beyond doubt that the present 
rate structure has adversely affected 
Industry and Trade of the country. The 
burden is excessive in some cases. My 
Committee, therefore, strongly urge the 
Enquiry Committee to give special consider¬ 
ation to such cases and to recommend 
adequate relief. If, however, the Enquiry 


Committee are to be solely guided by the 
limiting factors referred to above and 
proceed with their inquiry accordingly, my 
Committee are afraid that the scope of the 
inquiry will be very limited which might 
result in injustice being done in even 
deserving cases, since recommendation for 
modification in freight rate for any commo¬ 
dity or the level of class rates would 
naturally involve some loss of revenue to 
the Railway. A journal has aptly observed 
in this context. 

“ If the enquiry Committee is to render 
literal justice to the principal term of 
reference which enjoins that the twin 
objectives of developments! econo¬ 
my ^nd financial stability of railways 
must be simultaneously protected, 
probably maintenance of the status 
QUO will be its inevitable v.erdict,” 

My Committee feel that the whole problem 
of rates policy and rate structure should be 
considered and examined in the larger 
interest of Trade and Industry of the 
country. They, therefore, urge the Enquiry 
Committee to make their recommendations 
keeping in view the fundamental object of 
granting relief to the Trade and Industry of 
the country. 

Interim recommendations: As the question 
of freight structure is of vast magnitude 
requiring collection and consideration o f 
factual and statistical data in respect of a 
large number of commodities and industries, 
the Enquiry Committee will take considerable 
time to complete their findings and make 
recommendations. Till their report is sub¬ 
mitted to and considered by the Govern¬ 
ment, consideration of cases requiring ur¬ 
gent relief will have to be postponed. My 
Committee, therefore, request the Enquiry 
Committee to make interim recommenda¬ 
tions in respect of important commodities 
like coal, cotton, cotton picee-goods. etc. 
which require urgent consideration and 
grant of relief. 

Other functions assigned to the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, Correlated with the question of 
freight structure, there is the subject of res¬ 
ponsibility of the Railways as a carrier of 
goods and the working of the I^ailway Rates 
Tribunal. The Enquiry Committee is also 
entrusted with the task of examining the 
working of Railway Rates Tribunal, its 
powers and functions in order to make it an 
effective instrument for adjudicating freight 
matters. Railway Rates Tribunal is esta¬ 
blished under the Indian Railways Act and 
Sections 84 to 46'C detail the provisions 
regarding its powers, functions, jurisdiction, 
constitution, etc. Its Head Quarters are at 
Madras at present. During its career of 4 to 
5 years, only a limited number of complaints 
have been filed. This is taken by the Railway 
Board as an indication that the present rate 
structure is satisfactory. This is not the 
correct position. There are various reasons 
why only a limited number of complaints are 
being referred to the Tribunal, some of the 
main reasons being, excessive cost of litiga¬ 
tion, limited powers and functions of the Tri¬ 
bunal, ignorance about working and func¬ 
tions, lengthy procedure and the distance. 
These are some of the factors which are 
responsible for the limited references to the 
Tribunal. We will, however, discuss this 
question in detail separately. 
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The Enquiry Committee is also required 
to examine the statutory provisions regard¬ 
ing the responsibility of the Railways as 
carrier of goods. The relevant statutory 
provisions are Chapter Vll of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act. Chapter. Vll deals with provisions 
relating to the liabilities of Railways for loss 
or damage to goods and the manner and 
methods of payment of compensation for 
claims. This will require detailed exami¬ 
nation and we shall do so separately. 

3. Brief History of Bate Structure. Before 
the Railways were brought under one Cen¬ 
tral Administration, commodities were divid¬ 
ed into about 16 categories and the 
maxima and minima were fixed within which 
Railway Companies were free to alter the 
rates. The basis of charge was the flat or 
the horizontal rate. Simultaneously with 
these class rates, various special and sta- 
tion-to-station rates were also adopted. 
These rates were more or less concessional 
charges, fixed on various considerations. 
Some rates were intended to encourage de¬ 
velopment of particular industries in certain 
areas, while in some cases, they were fixed 
to encourage movement of certain commo¬ 
dities especially raw materials, which would 
not have been economical unless conces¬ 
sional charges were given. Under this 
system, the different Railway Administra¬ 
tions charged different rates for the same 
commodity. This naturally created some 
difficulties. Sometimes favourable rates 
were also provided for import of finished 
products and for export of raw materials. 


The business community demanded 
simplification of the rate structure and this 
was desirable and necessary. The question 
was examined by a Departmental Commit¬ 
tee of Railways called the Standing Advisory 
Committee (Post-War Rating) during 1945-48. 
On the basisof the Report of this Committee, 
the preser'.t rate structure was introduced 
from October 1948. Under the new 
structure, telescopic class and wagon-load 
rates were introduced in place of the flat or 
horizontal system of rates. With the intro¬ 
duction of telescopic rates, most of the 
station-to-station rates were abolished. The 
commodities were re-classified and in many 
cases they were upgraded. Tlie new rate 
structure adversely affected the Trade and 
Industry of the country inasmuch as it re¬ 
sulted in increasing the charges. The 
revision was made for the purposes of 
simplification and rationalisation, but in 
actual effect there was general increase in 
the rates. The classification was upgraded, 
the rates were enhanced and rebates and 
concessions were withdrawn. The cumu¬ 
lative effect of all these changes was a 
substantial over-all increase in freight 
charges in case of certain important com¬ 
modities like coal, cotton, cotton piece- 
goods, etc. The new structure had further 
an adverse effect on the short-distant traffic 
and freight cost of raw materials like cotton 
increased considerably. 

The new rate structure upgraded and 
increased the class rates as can be seen 
from the following comparative table:— 




OLD 1 

r 

NfeW (from 1—10—1948) 

Class 

Pie per Md. per mile 

Class 


(For the first 300 miles) 
pie per Md. per mile 


Spl. 

0.34 

1 

0.49 

1 

0.38 

2 

0.54 

2 

0.42 

3 

0.68 

2A 

0.46 

4 

0.63 

2B 

0.60 

5 

0.68 

2C 

0.64 

6 

0.73 

3 

0.68 

7 

0.78 

4 

0.62 

8 

0.84 

4A 

0.67 

9 

0..90 

4B 

0.72 

10 

0.97 

5 

0.77 

11 

1.04 

6 

0.83 

12 

1.11 

6A 

0.89 

13 

1.18 

GO 

0.96 1 

1.04/ 

14 

1.41 

9 

10 

1-251 

1.87/ 

15 

2,11 


This will at once indicate that sirnplication 
was not the sole purpose of the revision but 
it was an allround and deliberate attempt to 
increase all rates irrespective of trade 
conditions and without any consultation with 
or confidence of Trade and Industry. 

4. Operation of the new structure and subsequent 
developments.—'The new rate structure came 
into operation from October 1948. The 
effect oi increased rates was immediately 
felt by the Industry and Trade. Government, 


however, further increased the rates of 
some commodities in subsequent years in 
some ad hoc manner. Coal is a relevant 
example. With the revision in 1948, there 
was some increase in the coal freight, as 
compared to 1947 position and the war-time 
sur-charge of 20% was absorbed in the new 
rate. 'I'his revised rate was further increas¬ 
ed by 30% from April 1952 and simulta¬ 
neously with this last increase, the rebate 
of 12i% in coal freight allowed to textile and 
some other industries was withdrawn. So 
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far as the Textile Industry is concerned. during recent years. This wilt be evident 
coal freight has increased considerably from the following comparative figures: 


Comparative Statement of Coal Freight Bates. 


Colliery 

Field 

1 i 

Freight rate in 1947 

Freight rate from 

October 1948 

Freight rate from 
April '62 

Miles 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Bengal 1171 

11 11 O' 

' Plus 20% in- 

16 8 01 

Less 12i% 

19 14 01 

Plus Re. 1 



creased charge 

1 

rebate plus 

I 

terminus 


1 

1 Rs 1-4-0. 


Ee. 1-0-0 

I 


C. P. 576 

7 9 0 i 

r Cess charge. 

10 11 0' 

["Terminal Tax 

13 6 0 

0-12-0 


1 

Re. 0-6-2i. 


Re. 0-12-2^ 


Cess. 



1 Loading charge. 

12 8 Oj 

Cess charge. 

16 12 OJ 


C. I. 786 

9 2 OJ 

1 






It may be noted that as a result of frequent mills in Ahmedabad as will be evident from 

revisions, coal freight rate has become the following figures: 

nearly double the pre-war rate in case of 


Colliery Field 


Pre-war freight rate 
per ton 


Present freight rate 
per ton 


Percentage increase 




Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 


Bengal 


11 

11 

0 

21 

10 

2| 

85.00% 


11 

11 

■ 0 

22 

6 


90.9 % 

C. P. 

* *« 

7 

9 

0 

14 

15 

0 

97.6 % 


7 

9 

0 

16 

2 

0 

100.00% 

C. I. 

... 

9 

2 

0 

17 

8 

0 

91.7 % 


8 

12 

0 

17 

0 

0 

94.4 % 


This very considerable increase in the 
freight rates has reacted favourably with 
Railways but most adversely with the Indus- 
try and Trade. 

When the new rate structure was intro¬ 
duced in 1948, some special rates and 
concessions were continued, but subse¬ 
quently they have been withdrawn without 
any proper justification. The case of 
imported cotton from Bombay to Ahmeda¬ 
bad is relevant. The special rate for 
cotton from Bombay to Ahmedabad 
was cancelled from 1st April 1951 by 
the B.B, & C.l. Railway on the ground that 


"Ahmedabad should be served by the 
nearest Port, uiz. Bhavanagar Docks accord¬ 
ing to the policy of Government of India” 
and the ordinary tariff rates were made 
applicable and this made no allowance for 
the conditions which obtained at both Ports 
in the matter of port charges, availability of 
wagons, etc. This is an instance of sheer 
injustice to the Trade and Industry. We 
shall examine the question of freight rate of 
imported cotton in greater detail in suc¬ 
ceeding paragraphs but a comparison of 
the two rates at this stage will be found 
interesting: 



Special Rate as on 

31st March 1961 

Tariff Rate applied from 
1st April 61 



Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Cotton (Raw) Full Pressed 

... 

1 0 5 

1 7 1 

Cotton (Raw) half pressed 


1 4 0 

1 14 0 


5, Functions of Railways, its role in the econo., 
mic and Indust'ial development- Indian Rail¬ 
ways being State owned are a national 
undertaking. It is an exclusive means of 
transport carrying 80% of the traffic. With 
81 


the political integration of the country and 
subsequent regrouping and re-organisation 
of Railways, it has evolved as a Well-knit 
system of transportand communication. As- 
a national undertaking, its primary function. 
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is to provide transport at reasonably cheap 
rates to the Trade and Commerce of the 
country. The rate structure should be so 
framed as to discharge this function, uiz. to 
provide transport to the Industry and Trade 
of the country at cheap and reasonable 
rates and charges. Railways are, of course, 
entitled to raise revenues to meet the cost 
of the service; but while framing the rates 
policy and the freight structure, revenue 
should not be the sole consideration. The 
structure of rates should be evolved in a 
manner so that the commodities are charg¬ 
ed to the extent to what they can bear at an 
advantage. The principle of what the traffic 
can bear,is an important one and should be 
strictly adhered to and kept in constant con¬ 
sideration while framing rates and^ charges 
for various commodities- What the traffic 
can bear is a wider expression comprising 
so many factors and elements such as cost 
of the commodity to the consumer, its 
national importance, increase in utility value 
by transport from the area of production in 
consuming area; its general price in all 
parts of the country, etc. We shall examine 
and discuss this aspect when Wo shall con¬ 
sider the principles of rating. 

riiere is another important function as¬ 
signed to the Railways. They are recog¬ 
nised as a potent instrument to foster the 
economic and industrial development of the 
country. Railways fiave to discharge this 
function by providing a system of transport 
to certain industries and branches of trade, 
with special rates and concessions for their 
development at economic level. Even 
underjhe Company management this func¬ 
tion was well-recognised and implemented 
in all deserving cases. This is an essential 
function of the Railways and if it is not im¬ 
plemented in all proper cases the progress 
of industrialisation and economic develop¬ 
ment of the country will be hampered con¬ 
siderably. If the Railways have plans to 
augment their transport capacity in order to 
meet the increased traffic, these plans of 
development should bo executed by some 
other means, without sacrificing or doing in¬ 
justice to the two essential functions, uiz., 
(1) providing a system of transport to the 
country at cheap and reasonable rates, (2) a 
rates policy conducive to the industrial and 
economic progress by providing special 
rates and concessions in all deserving 
cases. 

6. Railway Rates Policy—Principles and Con¬ 
siderations: So far there has been no syste¬ 
matic attempt to study the intricacies of 
Railway Rates and evolve a 'National Policy 
consistent with the economic interests of the 
country. As we have already indicated, the 
bulk of the goods traffic is carried by the 
Railway. In view of the scope and impor¬ 
tance of the Railways, the Rates Policy has a 
vital influence on the development of the 
industry and trade. The question of passen¬ 
ger faros has remained under constant 
watch and attention of the Government and 
the Legislature, but freight rates have not 
received due consideration. The first 
attempt towards systematisation of the 
freight structure was apparently made at 
the time of revision in 1948. It was, how¬ 
ever, more or less in the direction of 
simplifeation, just to remove much of the 
existing confusion. But it was not a real 
attempt for evolving a national rates policy 
to serve the economic interests of the 


country. (Really speaking, it was a success¬ 
ful attempt to considerably augment Rail¬ 
way Revenue). ‘It is claimed that this revision 
was made on ‘commercial principles’. But it 
must be pointed out that these so called 
principles may be considered ‘commerciaL 
only in the sense that the structure based 
on them has fetched more revenue to the 
Railway. It is, therefore, essential that the 
Railway Enquiry Committee should enun¬ 
ciate principles which would govern and 
control a national rates policy. 

, We may now c.xamino some of the impor¬ 
tant principles and basic considerations 
which should go to form a national rates 
policy. It is not necessary to enter into 
theoretical discussion of the subject, but 
wo shall confine ourselves to some practical 
aspects of the problem. No one can deny 
the need for the Railways to earn adequate 
revenues with a view to meeting the cost 
of service. At the same time, it is equally 
essential to see that the incidence of rates 
does not hinder but on the other hand pro¬ 
motes the capacity of industries and further 
develops Indian Trade internally and exter¬ 
nally. 

Another important principle is that special 
rates and concessions for specified com¬ 
modities should form an integral part of the 
rates policy, in order to assist the economic 
working and progress of I ndustry and Trade. 
The statutory provision under the Indian 
Railways Act, oiz. Section 28 stiould be 
modified or altogether deleted. As we 
have suggested in a later paragraph, in case 
of a commodity like coal, concession or 
rebate over certain mileage should be pro¬ 
vided in order to make the freight cost 
bearable by industries located in remote 
places from coal fields- 

Next important principle is that the rates 
and charges should be reasonable. ‘What 
the traffic can bear’ is a vital consideration 
and basis for a national rates policy. Because 
there is sufficient and satisfactory traffic 
in a certain commodity, it should not be 
taken as a testimony for the reasonable¬ 
ness of the charge for that commodity, 
since the fact is that transport capacity 
and availability, often fall short of the traffic 
requirement. The Railway Board have 
often argued that the charges for a certain 
commodity are reasonable in view of 
satisfactory traffic of that commodity. 'I'his 
argument will be found to be wholly mislead¬ 
ing, if it is borne in mind that the Railway is 
the only method of transport available. As 
we have already pointed out, for proper 
observance of this principle, the condition 
of the Industry and Trade concerned and 
the effect of the freight charges of the com¬ 
modity should be thoroughly investigated. 

In this context, the following observations 
of the Committee c^f the Federation are 
relevant: 

“ The fact is that the outlook of the 
Railway Administration in regard 
to rate structure is largely circum¬ 
scribed by the financial implications 
of any revision. No, doubt, the 
Railways should be financially strong 
and nobody would, like to see this 
national enterprise to be bankrupt, 
but that should not preclude the 
Railways from undertaking their due 
responsibility towards the economic 
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development of the country. Adjust¬ 
ment of rates calculated to increase 
■ the economic tempo might not in the 
short run be attractive to the Rail¬ 
way Administration; but it has to be 
borne in mind that in the long run 
an imaginative and bold policy will 
more than repay the Railways by 
increased revenues.” 

The Committee of the Federation are of 
the emphatic view that a healthy rate struc¬ 
ture has to take into account certain basic 
considerations: 


have claimed that the present structure 
and classification are evolved after prolong¬ 
ed investigation, the classification is not 
exhaustive. It appears from the various 
references made to the Indian Railway 
Conference Association thatthere are many 
items still which are not included in the 
present classification. 

It may be added that apart from any other 
consideration and merits, rate structure 
should not be rigid but should be flexible 
enough to suit the needs of Industry and 
Trade. 


1. It should bring revenues to the Rail¬ 
ways to meet their operating costs 
including depreciation and reasona¬ 
ble reserves. 

2. It should be such as to encourage 
economic development and create 
opportunities for Railways to make 
progressively larger earnings through 
increased volume of traffic. In 
other words, developmental rates 


Incidentally we wish to suggest that a 
practice should be established for consulta¬ 
tion with the Trade Industry concerned 
whenever there is occasion to revise the 
freight rates of commodities. For this pur¬ 
pose a representative of the Trade Industry 
concerned should be given an opportunity 
to meet and advise the Commercial 
Committee when revision of freight rate of 
a commodity is under consideration. 


should form an essential feature 
of a healthy freight structure. 

3. The goods should be moved within 
a specified time; that means, the 
performance of the railways should 
be reasonably efficient. 

It is also their considered opinion that a 
reclassification of goods and adjustment 
■ of freight rates will not cripple railway 
earnings. On the other hand, adjustments 
sought to encourage the development of 
industries will in the long run enable the 
railways to have more revenues. ” 

Before we conclude this part of our 
discussion, it is relevant to make some 
observations on the present classification 
of commodities. Although the Railway Board 


Present system of rates and charges: Now we 
may take a brief note of the present system 
of rates and charges. The rates fall into 
three divisions as follows: 

(1) Standard Telescopic Class- 

(2) Standard telescopic wagon load 
scales; and 

(3) Station to Station. 

(1) Standard Telescopic Class Rates; All 
commodities are grouped into classes 
numbering 15. The class rate is charged 
where no station-to-station rate is quoted. 
The following table gives the maxima and 
minima rates per maund and the basis of 
the standard telescopic class rates applied 
bn a continuous mileage basis : 
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(2) StaTtdard telescopic Wagon-load scales : 


Wagon load 
Scale 



Basis per maand per mile 


Maximum rate per maund 
exclusive of terminals. 


Miles 


For distance beyond 

transhipment & other 
extra charges which 
should be added 

W. L/A. 

.25/100 

+ 

.20/300 

-F 

.16 


Rs. As. Ps. 

W. L/A. R. 

.30/100 

+ 

.25/300 

-F 

.20 

ft 


W. L/B. 

.48/100 

-h 

.32/300 


.23 

tf 


W. L/B. R. 

.48/100 

i" 

.30/300 

-F 

.20 

tt 

1 14 0 

W. L/C. 

.34/150 

-h 

.31/160 

-F 

.17 

it 


W. L/C. Q. 

.36/150 

“h 

.33/160 

+ 

.18 

tt 


W. L/C. R. 

.41/150 

-F 

.38/150 

+ 

.24 

tt 


W. L/D. 

.38/300 

+ 

.26/300 

-F 

.17 

ti 

1 13 0 

W. L/E. 

.43/300 

+ 

.21/300 


.15 

tt 


W. L/F. 

.43/300 

"H 

.32/300 

+ 

.21 

tt 


W. L/G. 

.48/300 

-F 

.26/300 

-F 

.19 



W. L/H. 

.48/300 

-F 

.86/300 

-F 

.23 

tt 


W. L/I. 

.43/300 

+ 

.20/300 

+ 

.16 

tt 



Terminals The following are the standard 
terminal charges 

Eight pies per maund at each end, where 
the Railway is required to do the loading or 
unloading. 

Six pies per maund at each end, where 
the owners of the goods are required to do 
the loading or unloading. 

Transhipment charges: The following are 
the transhipment charges levied once only 
for each break of gauge transhipment of all 
description of goods traffic. 

(i) Three pies per maund on all goods 
booked as smalls on goods to wh^h 
the minimum weight conditions W/- 
and C/- apply. 

(ii) Two pies per maund on all goods 
booked in wagon loads to which the 
weight condition 'C.C. ’ applies or 
when, under Rule 70, the notified 
‘ C.C. ’ condition is to be treated as a 
‘ C' condition. 

(iii) Rupees four per 4-wheeled B,G. 
wagon and rupees two per 4-wheel¬ 
ed M.G. or N.G. wagon used at the 
forwarding Station in the case of 
goods charged at lump sum wagon 
rates. 

The charges for 6-wheeled and bogie 
wagons are increased in the following pro¬ 
portions viz, bogies as for two 4-wheeled 
wagons, 6-wheelers as for IJ four-wheeled 
wagons. 

(iv) Five annas per ton on coal, coke 
and patent fuel; 

Short distance charges : A short distance 
charge of six pies per maund applicable 
once only, is levied where the aggregate 
distance for charge is less than 75 miles, 
subject to the differential rule as to dis¬ 
tance. 

Unclassified goods : Commodities not speci¬ 
fied in the tariff are charge,d at the 15th 
class rate. 


7. Problems of Ahmedabad Textile Industry : 
Freight cost is of special importance to the 
Textile Industry of this centre. Ahmedabad 
is situated in the interior region, remote 
from sea-ports and coal fields. There is a 
number of disadvantages which result from 
this situation, butthe transport charges figure 
prominently and are of special consequ¬ 
ence and concern. They are briefly stated 
as follows: 

(i) Coal is to be procured from various 
distant coal fields involving consider¬ 
able freight charges. 

(ii) This centre specialises in the produc¬ 
tion of finer counts and varieties of 
cloth which require foreign cotton. 
This is to be imported and brought 
from Port of Bombay, which involves 
considerable charges for transport 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad. The 
question of freight charges of import¬ 
ed cotton is of vital importance to 
this industry and it requires special 
consideration. There is a long his¬ 
tory behind this matter and we shall 
deal with it in detail, while examining 
the freight charges for different 
items. 

(iii) Colours. Chemicals and Machinery 
are also imported through Bombay 
Port. Their transport charges also 
required consideration. 

(iv) Indigenous cotton is also consumed, 
by mills of this centre and it is pro¬ 
cured from surrounding cotton grow¬ 
ing Districts. As we have already 
indicated, the short distance traffic 
has been affected adversely by the 
revision of 1948. It is also subjectto 
a special charge, the combined, 
effect of which is considerable 
enhancement in freight cost in case 
of items like cotton. 

We have briefly indicated the pro¬ 
blems of freight charges in respect 
of some important commodities and 
articles consumed by the Ahmedabad Tex¬ 
tile Industry. The question of freight charges 
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for transport of finished products, viz. Cotton 
Piece-goods from Ahmedabad is also of 
equal importance. Bombay State is a sur¬ 
plus zone in the production of cloth. Most of 
the production is to be marketed for internal 
consumption in different parts of the country. 
The freight charges have been considerably 
increased and in case of centres like 
Calcutta which constitute principal market 
for this centre, there is abnormal increase 
in the freight pharges. These charges also 
require consideration in the interest of con¬ 
sumers, trade and industry. 

In this context, it is most relevant to consi¬ 
der the comparative position of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad which are the two important 
centres of textile production. Bombay is a 
Port Town centre and is, therefore, at a 
comparative advantage ; while Ahmedabad 
being situated in the interior region suffers 
various handicaps. It is most essential for 
Ahmetlabad Centre to maintain parity of the 
cost of production witli a view to keep ttie 


prices of its products at competitive level. 
This centre has to bear additional freight 
cost on account of transport charges for 
Imported Cotton, Machinery and Stores. 
This additional freight cost has correspond¬ 
ing effect on cost of production, which in 
its turn affects the competitive position of 
the finished products. As we have already 
stated above, consuming centres like 
Calcutta are important markets for Cotton 
Piece Goods. The freight charges which 
are comparatively lower incase of Bombay 
has given further advantage to Bombay and 
this position has rendered it most difficult 
for Ahmedabad to maintain competition in 
important markets. It is, therefore, most 
essential to give some relief to Ahmedabad 
in the matter of freight charges for Cotton 
Piece-goods in case of important centres 
like Calcutta by providing spicial rates. 

The following comparative statement of 
freight charges will support the case as 
stated by us. 


Comparative statement of f reight charges in case of destinations Shalimar da Sealdah [Howrah). 


Rate per B. Maund 

I ' 

1939 I 1947 I 1955 

__ !_ __ 

Rs. a. p, Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1 13 0 3 5 6 5 8 6 300.6% 

— 296 660 

I 13 0 3 6 6 5 10 9 313.4% 

129 2 11 3 570 — 

(1268 miles) 


To briefly sum up; Pho freight cost of Whenever a representation is made to the 

coal and cotton is of special concern of the Board, bringing to their notice tho burden of 

Ahmedabad Centre. Increased freight char- freight and emphasising the necessity of 

ges in case of Cotton Piece-goods also re- relief, the Board puts forward thestock argu- 

quire consideration. It is most essential merit of ‘preferential treatment’, which 

that relief is accorded to this centre in the according to the Indian Railways Act is 

freight cost of cotton and coal and special not permitted. It is necessary to rectify this 

rates are provided for cotton piece-goods position. The Freight Structure Committee 

in case of important centres like Calcutta. should make a specific recommendation 

This is warranted by the present financial for amending the Indian Railways Act so 

and economic condition of the industry to that the Authorities be empowered to give 

which wo will now turn. relief in deserving cases by way of special 

rates and concessions. For this purpose, 
8. Present Position of Ahmedabad Textile Mills. it is necessary to restore the system of 

Freight cost constitutes an important ele- special rales. Wherever it is not feasible, 

ment in the manufacturing cost of the indus- an alternative method may be suggested 

try. For a currect assessment of the extent uiz- to give relief in form of a rebate in 

to which the freight cost is bearable and the freight charges over certain mileage. This 

extent of relief required, it is neces- will not contravene provisions of Section 

sary to know exactly the financial and eco- 28 of Indian Railways Act which prohibits 

nomic condition of the industry. Under the unduepreference- 

Company Management of the Railways, this 

aspect of ttio problem was constantly doubt, during the war period, the 

watched, but under Ihe Central Administra- Textile Industry had a temporary spell of 

tion, although the Railway Board is aware of prosperity. But ttie post-war period 

the adverse effect of the freight charges in brought m its wake a serious re-action. The 

respect of certain commodities on several , Position of the Industry was further 

industries, they have always kept in view affected by statutory measures which im- 

the revenue consideration. Thus, when posed fresh burdens. The impact of all 

they abolished the special rates and made this has become apparent in the last two or 

sudden increase in coal freight rate by S0%. fhree years, the financial results for which 

they examined tho proposal solely from the F^ve been very unsatisfactory. Apart 

view-point of tfieir income, without any from it, some concerns have suffered 

regard to the fact that the increased coal losses continuously- 

freight would impose heavy burden on Flence the financial condition of the 

industries situated far from coal fields. Industry is an important aspect which musk 


Percentage 
increase 
over 1939 


Destination 

Forwarding Station j 

Miles 


f Ahmedabad 

1269 

Shalimar 

(.Bombay 

1221 


f Ahmedabad 

1333 

Sealdah (Howrah) 

i Bombay 

1349 


82 
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be taken into consideration when a revi¬ 
sion is made in the Railway freight structure 
and due account should be taken of other 
constituents of cost of production of the 
Industry. We. therefore, urge the Enquiry 


Committee to give full consideration to this 
aspect uiz- the financial condition of the 
Industry of this centre and the extent of 
relief in freight due to it. 


INTRODUCTION—PART II. 


Freight problems of Ahmedabad Mills: We have 
already indicated in brief, in the previous 
part, the problems of freight charges so far 
as Ahmedabad Textile Industry is concerned. 
Before we proceed to examine therri in 
detail, it may be observed that the freight 
problems assume greater significance, when 
viewed in the light of the present day 
economic condition of the Industry and its 
development in the direction of production. 
If problems are examined with this back¬ 
ground, their solution will appear to be most 
essential and urgent. 

First we shall deal with coal and cotton 
which are most important commodities for 
Ahmedabad mills. 

I. Coal : (i) Coal is the m 9 st important 
commodity for Ahmedabad Textile Mills. 
Its freight cost is of special concern for three 
reasons: 

(1) Coal is the principal fuel; 

(2) Its large consumption amounts to 

lakhs of tons; 

(3) It is procured from distant coal 

fields, which involves considera¬ 
ble freight charges. 

We may examine these factors in some 
details. 

(1) (a) The system of power generation in 
Ahmedabad Mills is principally dependant 
on coal. They consume electric power but 
to a limited extent. Consumption of elec¬ 
trical energy by mills has taken place in 
recent years only, but formerly the motive 
power was generated solely by coal-con¬ 
suming boilers. Needless to emphasise 
that being the principal source of motive 
power, economic and cheaper coal is a 
necessity and of vital interest for Ahmeda¬ 
bad Textile Mills. 

(b) The electric energy supplied to the 
Ahmedabad Textile Mill Industry is wholly 
generated from Coal and consequently its 
cost is an important element in the energy 
charge. The increased freight cost of coal 
has, therefore, affected the electric charges. 
The Ahmedabad Electricity Company Ltd., 
whose power generation is consumed and 
absorbed by mills to the extent of 80 per 
cent, utilise coal at the rate of about 70 
wagons per day—this indicates the huge con¬ 
sumption coal for generation of electricity. 
There is a provision under the tariff of rates 
and charges fixed by the Company for H. T. 
consumers like Textile Mills, for increase in 
the energy charge by a fixed percentage 
if the cost of coal varies above standard 
cost of coal adopted for calculating energy 
charge. It will be relevant to note that 
formerly the Company adopted by standard 
cost of coal at Rs. 15 per ton but later on 
they have taken it at Rs. 35 per ton. It is an 
undisputed fact that this increase is mainly 
due to the enhanced freight of coal, whose 
burden is ultimately thrown on the Te.xtile 
Industry, a major consumer of electrical 
energy. 


(2) That annual consumption of coal by 
Ahmedabad Textile Mills is approximately 
44 lakh tons. According to the distribution 
control, the coal priority of all Ahmedabad 
Mills is fixed at 2,024 wagons per month 
which is based on average consumption. 
However, owing to increased off-take of elec¬ 
tric power recently, monthly consumption 
may be fixed at 1,750 wagons==38,000 tons. 
Formerly the consumption of coal was of the 
order of 6 lakh tons annually but with the 
gradual utilisation of electric power there 
has been corresponding fall in coal con¬ 
sumption. Nevertheless, coal is the major 
element in the power cost and as such its 
freight cost figures prominently in the power 
cost. 

(3) The problem of freight cost assumes 
special significance in view of considerable 
distance between Ahmedabad and the coal¬ 
fields of Bengal-Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 
from which the supply is mainly drawn. The 
Bengal coal fields are beyond 1,100 miles 
and the Central Indian Coal-fields are 
beyond 700 miles from Ahmedabad. Accord¬ 
ing to the presant tariff the calculated rate 
per ton for coal for 1,150 miles is Rs. 19-12-0 
and the rate is Rs. 15-5-0 for 750 miles. To 
these basic tariff rates, there arc added one 
terminal cfiarge at Re. 1 per ton and labour 
cess charge at Re. 0-12-0 per ton. 'Tranship¬ 
ment charge at Re. 0^5-0 per ton is leviable 
where applicable. 'Thus, the total freight 
charge for distance beyond 1,100 miles comes 
to Rs. 2T8-0 per ton and Rs. 17-1-0 for dis¬ 
tance beyond 700 miles. As we have already 
stated above, the annual consumption of coal 
by Ahmedabad Mills is 44 lakh tons. Making 
allowance for shortage and wastage and 
taking into account the fact that the coal 
freight is calculated and charged on the 
carrying capacity of wagons irrespective of 
the actual contents, we may put the figure 
of actual quantity of coal required at 5 lakh 
tons. Supply of coal is drawn by Ahmeda¬ 
bad Milisfrom Bengal/Rihar Fields and the 
Central India Coal Fields, in the proportion 
of 30% and 70% respectively. Thus, 14 lakh 
tons is obtained from Bengal/Bihar Coal 
Fields and its freight cost is Rs. 32.25 lakhs. 
(1,50,000 tons X Rs. 21-8-0»=Rs. 32.25 lakfis): 
similarly the freight cost of the balance 

S uantity, i.o., 34 lakh tons obtained from C.l. 

oal Fields comes to Rs. 59.75 lakhs (34 
lakh tonsxRs. 17-1-0 = Rs. 59.75 lakhs). The 
total freight cost, thus, would be Rs. 92 lakhs 
(Rs. 32.25-hRs. 59.75). Incidenatally, it may 
be mentioned here that on an approximate 
comparison, the present freight cost is near¬ 
ly double the pre-war level and nearly 50% 
more than 1947 level. It is also worth 
noting that the freight cost exceeds the coal 
value itself although the controlled prices 
of coal themselves arc somewhat on the 
higher side. 

(ii) We have examined the factors 
which make the freight cost of coal of 
vital importance to the Ahmedabad 
Textile Industry. Now we will briefly 
note the various stages at which 
the coal freight was enhanced- Before 
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we do so, we may state the present posi¬ 
tion. Under the present structure there 
is a separate tariff for carriage of coal in 
wagon-load which is as under : 

(I.R.C.A. Goods Tariff No. 29. 

Chapter II, Part II.) 

“Coal in wagon loads. (1) (i) The basis of 
charge and the conditions for the carriage 
of coal, coke and patent fuel, booked in 
wagon loads, are as follows 


At Owner’s Risk. 


Pie 

per maund 

per Mile. 

1 to 200 miles 

.80 

Plus 201 to 400 miles 

.10 

Plus 401 to 1000 miles 

.08 

Plus for all distances beyond ... 

.07 


At Railway Risk, 

The rate per maund will be 20 per cent, 
higher than the owner’s risk rate, exclusive 
of terminal, transhipment and other extra 
charges, except for traffic in bulk involving 
transhipment en route due to break of gauge 
or ferry for which Class I rate only is 
chargeable. 

Maximum charge: The rates per ton for 
coal, coke and patent fuel are subject to the 
maximum charge of Rs. 2S-2-0 per ton for 
1,486 miles and upwards. 

Terminal charge : The terminal charge is 
eight annas per ton at each end leviable 
on the same weight on which freight is pay¬ 
able, 

Transhipment charge: Where there is a 
break of gauge en route a transhipment 
charge of annas five per ton is levied.” 

(iii) Before we proceed to mention the 
pre-1939 position, we may refer to the 
position in 1948 which is an important stage 
in the history of freight rate structure. 


(L R. C. A. Goods Tariff 
No. 28, Chapter II, Part II). 

“Coal in wagon loads— (1) (i) basis of charge 
and the condition for the carriage of coal, 
coke and patent fuel, booked in wagon 
loads, are as follows : 

At Owner’s Risk 

Pie per maund 
per mile 


1 to 200 Miles 

■25 

Plus 201 to 400 Miles 

•07 

Plus 401 to 1,000 . 

•06 

Plus for all distances beyond 

•05 

At Railway Risk 



The rate per maund will be 20 per cent, 
higher than the owner’s risk rate, exclusive 
of terminal, transhipment and other extra 
charges, except for traffic in bulk involving 
transhipment en-route due to break of 
gauge or ferry for which Class 1 rate only 
is chargeable. 

Maximum Charge: The maximum charge 
is Rs. 17-12-0 per ton, exclusive of terminals, 
transhipment, etc. charges and is leviable 
on the weight for charge. 

Terminal Charge: The terminal charge is 
eight annas per ton at each end. 

Transhipment Charge: Where there is a 
break of gauge en route a transhipment 
charge of annas five per ton is levied.” 

(iv) 1947 Position: The year 1948 
marks an important stage in the history of 
the Railway freight structure. In order to 
ascertain the * changes made in that year, 
it is necessary to know the position in the 
immediately preceding year /. e., 1947. 
As the goods tariff which was in force in 
that year is not available, it is not possible 
to note the basic charges for carriage of 
coal per maund per mile. The following 
table, however, showing the calculated rate 
per ton for some important stations may 
serve the purpose:— 


COAL FREIGHT PER TON 


Station 

From 

1 

To 

o 

Rate per 
Rs. a. 
3 

Ton. 

P- 

Miles. 

4 

Rate per 100 miles. 

Rs. a. p. 

5 

Burhar 

Ahmedabad 

8 

12 

0 

717 

1 

8 

6 

Umaria 


8 

5 

0 

664 

1 

4 

0 

Jagrakhand 

»» 

9 

2 

0 

771 

1 

3 

0 

Chirimiri 

ti 

9 

2 

0 

785 

1 

3 

0 

Mohuda 

>• 

11 

!1 

0 

617 

1 

14 

0 

Jharia 

> * 

11 

11 

0 

1164 

1 

0 

6 

Pathardihi 

»• 

11 

11 

0 

1161 

1 

0 

6 

Iklehra 

t > 

7 

9 

0 

567 

1 

7 

0 

Parasia 

»» 

7 

9 

0 

671 

1 

7 

0 

Hirdagarh 


7 

U 

0 

553 

1 

6 

6 


These rates were subject to a surcharge and 1948 will be clear from the following 
of 20% along with cess and loading charge. statement: 

The comparative position for the years 1947 
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Comparative Statement of Coal Freight Rates. 


Colliery 

Field 


Freight rate in 1947 


Freight rate from | Freight rate from 

October 1948 April '62 


Miles 

Rs. a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bengal 1171 

11 11 

O' 












Plus 20% in¬ 

15 

8 

O' 

1 Less 12J% 

19 

14 

0 




creased charge 




rebate plus 






1 

1 Rs. 1-4-0. 




Re. 1-0-0 




C. P. 576 

... 7 9 

0 1 

f Cess charge. 

10 

11 

0 

"Terminal Tax 

13 

6 

0 



1 

Re. 0-6-2i, j 




Re. 0-12-21 







1 Loading charge. 

12 

8 

0, 

Cess charge. 

16 

12 

0 

C. I. 786 

9 2 

OJ 









Plus Re. I 
terminal 
[■ tax and 
I 0-12-0 
Cess. 


(v) Now we may examine the posi¬ 
tion of coal freight rates as obtained prior 
to 1989. It is difficult to collect the neces¬ 
sary imformation for purpose of compari¬ 
son, since various scales and rates were 
adopted by different Railways. However, 
the Report of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee (Case No. XLIX 1938). gives us 
some information regarding freight rates of 
coal which were charged at that time by 
the various Railway administrations; 


The Report of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee has also given a comparative 
statement showing the scales of rates in 
force at various periods from 1923 to 1937, 
For our purposes, the following information 
will, however, be sufficient. 

(vi) For purpose of comparison the 
position of icoal rates may be briefly 
summarised as follows: 


Comparative statement of basic rates 
of coal in the year 1938, 1948 de 1955. 



Year 1938 

Pie per j Pie per 
maund per ! maund per 
■ mile at mile at 

Bengal Scale.! C. P, Scale 

Year 1948 
(Pie per 
maund per 
mile). 

Year 1966 
(Pie per 
maund per 
mile). 

1 

For the first 200 miles 


0.165 

.26 

.30 

Plus for distances '] 

1 




201 to 300 miles. j 


0.110) 

.07 

.10 

1 

h 

0.130 } 

(201 to 400 

(201 to 400 

Plus for distances | 

1 

0.050 J 

miles). 

miles). 

301 to 400 miles. J 

1 




Plus 401 to 1,000 miles. 


0.015 





(upto 200 

•06 

.08 



miles). 




-t-0.06 

(201—400 

miles). 

4-0.05 
(Over 400 
miles). 

Plus for all distances beyond. ... ... .05 ,07 


(vii) We have collected the available 
statististical information pertaining to coal 
rates for different periods. Compared to 
the pre-war level, there is considerable 
increase in the rates. During the period of 
war, a surcharge of 20% was levied over the 
pre-war rates for coat. The surcharge was 
continued after the War i. <?.. subsequent to 
1945 and when the revision was made in 
1948, this surcharge was absorbed, along 
with some increase in the rates, in view 
of the importance of coal as essential fuel, 
a rebate , of 12i% was granted to certain 
industries like textiles, papers, cement, etc. 
But since April 1952. the position is entirely 


altered. The rebate was withdrawn. A 
flat increase of 30% was made in the coal 
tariff which when compared tol948 position 
amounted to an increase more than 40%. 

(viii) We have examined the various stages 
of the history of coal tariff since 1938. 
This examination reveals that coat has 
always been recognised as an important 
commercial commodity and has been 
accorded separate treatment from the 
general classification. It is needless to 
emphasise the importance of cheap and 
economic coal as it forms an essential fuel 
for all industries. The present coal tariff 
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requires review and in order to lighten 
its burden especially on major industries 
like the Textile Industry which consume 
considerable quantity annually the tariff 
should be restored to 1948 level as shown 
in the above table. Alternatively the system 
of rebate on long distance traffic should 
be introduced. This will give some relief to 
industries which are remote from coalfields 
and which are specially affected by coal 
tariff. The coal tariff has exceeded the 


limits of reasonableness (i.e ) beyond what 
the traffic can bear and as we have 
discussed in the principles of rating, this 
consideration is of vital importance. 

(ix) We conclude this discussion of the 
coal tariff, by appending hereunder a 
statement showing the pre-war and the 
present position of coal freight in regard to 
important coal fields from where coal is 
mainly supplied to Ahmedabad. 


COAL FREIGHT 


STATIONS 









To 

Kankaria k Asarwa 


Pre-war Rate 
per ton 

Present Rate 
per ton 

Percentage increase 

From • 









1 



2 



3 


4 



Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

Ps. 


BENGAL: 









Kusunda 


11 

11 

0 

21 

10 

9\ 

86.00% 

Pathardihi 


11 

11 

0 

21 

10 

2i 

86.00% 

Katrasgarh 


11 

11 

0 

21 

10 


86,00% 

Barkakana 


11 

11 

0 

21 

12 

0 

86.00% 

Dhori 


11 

11 

0 

21 

10 

0 

86.00% 

Mohuda 


11 

11 

0 

21 

6 

2| 

82.9 % 

Bhaga 


11 

11 

0 

21 

6 

2| 

90.9 % 

Jharia 


11 

11 

0 

21 

10 

2i 

86.00% 

C. P. 









Hirdagarh 


7 

9 

0 

14 

lA 

0 

97.6 % 

Junardeo 


7 

9 

0 

14 

1 

0 

97.6 % 

Parasia 


7 

9 

0 

15 

2 

0 

100.00% 

100.00% 

Iklera 


7 

9 

0 

16 

2 

0 

€. I. 









ChirUniri 


9 

2 

0 

17 

8 

0 

91.7 % 

Jagrakhand 

Mahendragarh 


9 

2 

0 

17 

8 

0 

91.7 % 

Burhar 


8 

12 

0 

17 

0 

0 

94.4 % 


This shows an average increase of 90% in 
coal freight which no Industry can bear in 
addition to the shortage, which comes to 
about 7i% to 10% for which no compensation 
is paid by Railway. 

11. Cotton-. Next important problem to 
the Ahmedabad I'extile Mills is the question 
of freight of Cotton. Cotton being the 
raw material is the most important com¬ 
modity for this industry. Mills of this 
centre consume a large quantity of cotton, 
both indigenous and imported in the pro 
portion 60% and 40% respectively. The 
total annual consumption is approximately 
6.35 lakhs of bales. Indigenous cotton 
is procured mainly from the cotton growing 
districts situated at short distance from 
Ahmedabad. Before we examine- ■ the 
position of the indigenous cotton in detail 
we may point out that with the revision of 
1948, the freight rates of cotton railed from 
short distance have been considerably 
raised. These rates are further subject 
83 


to the short distance charge. In view of 
the fact that cotton is the raw material 
for the Textile Industry at this centre, its 
freight cost is of vital importance. It should 
be treated on the same footing, as raw 
materials required by other industries such 
as.cement, sugar, etc. The question has 
a threeTold aspect, firstly reduction of the 
basic rates under the classification, secondly 
removal of the short-distance charge 
and thirdly quotation of wagon load scales. 
We will-discuss further this question but 
before that we may examine the position 
of freight of imported cotton, which has a 
long history behind it. 

111. Imported cotton: It may be recalled 
here that the Tariff Board, in .1932, after 
examining the question of protection to the 
Textile Industry of the country, had recom¬ 
mended that the Indian Industry should 
concentrate on and develop manufacture 
of finer counts in order to meet foreign 
competition. Ahmedabad Centre took up 
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this recommendation in right earnest and 
started production of finer counts. This in 
its turn increased the consumption of foreign 
cotton which was imported through Bombay 
Port. Transport charges for Cotton from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad were of vital 
importance to the Industry. This aspect 
was appreciated by the B.B. & C. I. Railway 
and special rates were fixed for imported 
cotton from Bombay to Ahmedabad. We 
would briefly indicate the stages during 
the whole period from 1938 to 1950 when 
special rates were charged on imported 
cotton from Bombay to Ahmedabad. 

(i) The prevailing rate in January 1938 
was. Re. 0-8-6. This rate was fixed on 
mutual understanding. The Railway, 
however, proposed to increase it to 
Rs. 1-1-5. As a result of further negotia¬ 
tions, an agreement was entered into 
between the Railway and this Association 
for a period of three years under which 
the freight was fixed at Re. 0 -9-8. On the 
expiry of this agreement, another agree¬ 
ment was entered into enhancing ttie rate 
to Re. 0-10-6 (which was much lower than 
the class rate) with effect from 1st February, 
1941. It may be pointed out that this 
enhancement in itself was considered 
unreasonable in the context of normal 
times, but was agreed toby the Industry 
as an emergent war measure. 

(ii) It may be noted that in terms of the 
agreement, the Association was entitled to 
press for a reversion to the rate of Re. 0-9-8 
three months after the termination of the 
War. But instead, the member mills of the 
Association continued to bear the extra 
burden as it was felt thatthe conditions had 
not stabilised sufficiently. This position 
continued till 1947 when the Railway 
enhanced the rate to Re. 0-12-7. This was 
done without any consultation with the 
Association and inspite of the fact that the 
Railway had assured that the existing rate 
viz. Re. 0-10-6 would be retained and 
continued. The Railway advanced the follow¬ 
ing reasons in support of their action : 

“It is difficult to appreciate your 
request for a reduction in rates, 
even below the level existing during 
the past six years. As you are 
aware, operating costs have increas¬ 
ed considerably sitice the beginning 
of the war. Nevertheless Railway 
Rates have remained practically at 
the same pre-war level. With the 
drop in military traffic, the Railway 
Budget position is weak and if the 
general public are not to be called 
upon to subsidise the users of transport, 
an enhancement in the level of freight 
charges is necessary. Accordingly, a 


small increase is being made in the 
concessional rates quoted by Rail¬ 
ways.’’ 

(Extract from the Chief Traffic 
Manager, B.B. & C.I. Railway, Bombay’s 
letter No. 67-32-A dated the 28th April 1947 
addressed to the Secretary, the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. Ahmedabad). 

(iii) in 1950, the Railway again came 
forward with the following proposal for 
enhancing the rate, although the mills of 
Ahmedabad had strictly followed the under¬ 
standing of importing cotton through 
Bombay. 

'* Bate fot Cotton (Raw ' from Bombay. 

A review has been made of the existing 
station-to-station rates on imported cotton 
and it has been decided that in the changed 
circumstances all the special rates which 
have not been used for really large book¬ 
ings from Bombay should be withdrawn. 
Since there is fairly heavy traffic to Ahmeda¬ 
bad. the question of continuing the quota¬ 
tion of station-to-station rates has been very . 
carefully considered and it has been decicf- 
ed that the rates should not entirely be 
withdrawn but only revised. Accordingly, 
the rates to Ahmedabad mills, from 1st 
January 1951 be revised as follows: 

Per maund. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Cotton (Raw) Full-pressed 
S/15: W/450 RR; L. 10 5 

Cotton (Raw) half pressed 
W/300 RR; L. ... 1 4 0 


(Extract from copy of letter No. R. 57/32/A 
dated l8th October 1950 from the C, T. M., 
B.B. & C.I. Railway, Bombay.) 

(iv) Shortly after this the Railway came 
forward with a new proposal for abolishing 
the special rate and apply the ordinary tariff 
rate to the traffic of cotton from Bombay to 
Ahmedabad. The proposal was stated as 
under; 

“In continuation of this office letter No. 
R67/82/A of 18th October 1950, it has 
been decided to cancel the following 
station-to-station rates for cotton (raw) 
from Bombay (Carnac Bridge) or BPT 
Railway Stations to Ahmedabad, 
Asarwa or Kanknria with effect from 
1st April 1951 as Ahmedabad should be 
served by the nearest port namely 
Bhavanagar Docks according to the 
Policy of the Government of India : 


Cotton (raw) full pressed S/lfl, W/460 ; RR ; L. ... 

Cotton (raw) half pre?sed W/300; RR'L. 

With effect from 1st April 1951 the ordinary tariff rates will be ;— 
Cotton (raw) full pressed P/21; S/16 ; RR. 

Cotton (raw) half pressed P/21; S/15; RR. 


Per Maund. 
Rs. a. p. 

1 0 5 
.14 0 

1 7 1 
1 14 0” 


(Extract from letter No. R. 67/32/A dated the 30th December 1960 from the Chief Traffic Manager. 
B.B. & C.I. Railway, Bombay). 
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(v) Thus, from 1-4-1951, the special rate 
has been abolished and cotton is being 
charged at the ordinary tariff rate notwith 
standing the mills have strictly observed the 
understanding. The Association protested 
against this, pointing out the whole position, 
but as the Railway Board had adopted a 
policy to discontinue station-to-station 
rates, they did not accept the re¬ 
quest of the Association, arguing that 

“It is a cardinal principle of the revis¬ 
ed rating policy that the various com¬ 
modities are classified on the same 
basis on all Indian Railways. A station- 
to-station rate, being in the nature of 
a reduction from the general level of 
charges, can only be quoted or re¬ 
tained where it can be shown to be 
a due preference for which full econo¬ 
mic justification exists---” 


Period. 

Rate 

* 


Rs. 

. a. 

P. 

Prior to 1938 

0 

8 

6 

1938 to 1940 

0 

9 

8 

1941 to 1946 

0 

10 

6 

1947 to 1960 

0 

12 

7 

1st January 1951 to 31st March 1951. 




F. P. Cotton- 

1 

0 

5 

II. P. Cotton. 

1 

4 

0 

1st April 1961. 




F. P. Cotton. 

1 

7 

1 

H. P. Cotton. 

1 

14 

0 

would be seen that there is a 

substa 

n- 



tial increase in the freight rate of imported 
cotton from Bombay to Ahmedabad for 
which there is hardly any justification. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
Railways themselves had justified the con¬ 
cessional rate given to Ahmedabad before 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee in 
the application of the Federation of Baroda 
Mills and industries (Case No. 53 of 1938). 
The Railway Rates Advisory Committee had 
also^accepted the position. 

(vii) While discussing, the principles 
of rating and the considerations wfiich 
should bo the basis for national rates policy, 
we have pointed out that concessional 
rates and special rates—as already recog¬ 
nised in the past-'-should form an integral 
part of rates structure. Raw materials like 
cotton are essential commodities and they 
form the bulk of the traffic over a particular 
area. To charge such commodities at the 
level of class rates by applying the tariff rate 
is most inappropriate. Such charging would 
mean that no consideration is given to the 
importance of commodities which are 
essential as raw materials for industries 
and that the raw materials for Textile In¬ 
dustry are treated differently from raw 
materials of other Industries. The fact that 
cotton deserves special consideration and 
charging has already been recognised by 
the Railway administration. This is proved 
by the fact that special rates and conces¬ 
sions were continued fora long period after 
the management of the Railway Con^pany 
was taken over by the Central Government. 
The special rate for imported cotton from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad, as will be seen 


“ 1 am to add that if economic justifica¬ 
tion is considered to exist for the re- 
introduction of station-to-station rates 
for cotton between Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, details may be furnished 
to the General Manager, B.B. &C1. 
Railway, together with a note explain¬ 
ing on what grounds this advantage is 
claimed as a due advantage not 
offending against the provisions of 
Section 28, Indian Railways Act. Such 
an application will receive due consi¬ 
deration.” 

(Extract from letter No- 2509-TC dated 
the 28th March 1951 from Secretary, Railway 
Board, Ministry of Railways, New Delhi add- 
ressed to the secretary, the Ahmedabad 
Miilowners’ Association, Ahmedabad). 

(vi) Now we may summarise the 
enhancement of the rate at various stages 
as under :— 

Nature of rate. 

Special Station to Station, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 


Tarift rate. 

Tariff rate. 

from the history traced above, was conti¬ 
nued for a long period (probably from 1942 
to 1951), when the B. B. & C. 1. Railway 
came under the Central Administration. The 
need for special treatment in case of 
cotton still remains unaltered and the rates 
structure should, therefore, provide for a 
concessional freight for imported cotton 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad. Revenue 
■consideration should not weigh in case of 
commodities which are required as raw 
materials for industries to whom the freight 
cost is of vital importance. 

IV- Cotton (Indian). The revision of the 
freight structure in 1948 and the introduction 
of telescopic class rates have increased the 
freight charge of the traffic moving over 
short distance. Indian cotton is procured 
by Ahmedabad Mills from surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, most important of which are situated 
within a radius of 75 miles. The freight 
charges for this cotton have been increased 
in a three-fold way; 

(1) Application of the class rate with upgra¬ 
ding of class for cotton. Under the 
present classification, cotton is placed 
under class 8 (F. P.) and Class 12 (H. P.), 
while before revision, the respective 
classes were 4 and 6. 

(2) The present class rates are subject to 
additional charges which are uniformly 
applied. In case of cotton, which is a 
short distance traffic, there is short dis¬ 
tance charge at six pies. Formerly, the 
rate of such charge was three pies. As 
we have stated above^ the levy of this 
charge at the doubly increased rate has 
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adversely affected the freight cost of 
cotton for Ahmedabad Mills. 

(3) 'I'he application of terminal charge 
over-the class rate has also increased 
the freight charge. 


We give below comparative statement 
indicating the increase in the freight charge 
of cotton subsequent to the revision of 1948, 
one for short distance stations i.e, within 75 
miles and another for some stations over 
100 miles:— 


FREIGHT OF F. P. COHON 


STATIC 

From 

)NS 

To 


Pre-war rate 
per B. Maund 

Rs. A. P. 

Present Rate 
per B. Maund 

Rs. A. P. 

Percentage 

increase. 

STATIONS OVER 100 MILES. 








Broach 


Ahmedabad 


0 

6 10 

0 

8 10 

29i% 

Surat 




0 

8 7 

0 11 5 

.33 % 

Vadchha 


## 


0 

9 11 

0 13 0 

31 % 

Navasari 


f 


0 

9 8 

0 

12 8 

31 % 

Maroli 


tt 


0 

9 5 

0 

12 4 

31 % 

Sachin 




0 

9 2 

0 

12 0 

31 % 

Koshamba 




0 

7 8 

0 10 0 

37 % 

Bardoli 


§t 

• • • 

0 

LO 0 

0 12 11 

29i% 

Chalthan 


« • 


0 

9 6 

0 

12 0 

26i% 

Kim 


it 

*• » 

0 

7 11 

0 10 4 

32i% 

Billmora 


$9 


0 10 4 

0 

13 7 

31i% 

Amalsad 


it 

• »» 

0 

LO 2 

0 

13 4 

31 % 

Utran 



• • • 

0 

8 7 

0 

11 3 

31 % 

Sayan 


it 

• •• 

0 

8 3 

0 10 9 

30i% 

Jalgoan 


*> 

• • » 

0 10 6 

1 

8 5 

132i% 

Bhusaval 




1 

4 5 

1 

10 0 

27i% 

STATIONS BELOW 76 MIJ-ES 










Mileage. 






BROAD GAUGE 









Timba Road 

Ahmedabad 75 


0 

6 3 

0 

6 7 

26i% 

Sevalia 


73 


0 

5 6 

0 

6 7 

19i%. 

Kapadvanj 


.. 66 

• •• 

0 

6 5 

0 

0 1 

10J% 

Thasara 


64 


0 

6 2 

0 

6 4 

2H% 

Baroda 


.. 63 

• •• 

0 

5 1 

0 

6 3 

23 % 

Cambay 


'?3 


0 

6 8 

0 

6 7 

16 % 

Dakor 


.. 69 


0 

4 11 

0 

6 0 

22 % 

Patdi 


68 

• •• 

0 

4 10 

0 

5 11 

22i% 

Petlad 


54 


0 

4 8 

0 

5 8 

21J%' 

Viramgam 


„ 41 


0 

3 11 

0 

4 9 

21i% 

Jakhawda 


.. 33 


0 

3 6 

0 

4 2 

19 %. 

Nadiad 


29 

... 

0 

3 4 

0 

3 11 

174% 

METRE GAUGE 









Dhanduka 


» 77 

•r* 

0 

6 .1 

0 

6 9 

32i% 

Lakhtar 


67 

• V* 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 7 

194% 

Jadar 


66 


0 

5 3 

0 

6 6 

23i% 

Mahadevpura 


61 


0 

6 0 

0 

6 2 

234% 

Bhankoda 


„ 56 


0 

4 3 

0 

5 6 

294% 

Himatnagar 


56 

... 

0 

4 8 

0 

5 9 

234% 

Becharaji 


„ 66 


0 

4 5 

0 

6 9 

30 % 

Dhinoj 


53 


0 

4 2 

0 

5 6 

32 % 

Detroj 


„ 60 


0 

4 0 

0 

5 1 

27 % 

Jotana 


45 

• •• 

0 

3 11 

0 

5 0 

27i%. 

Mehsana 


43 


0 

3 10 

0 

4 11 

284% 

Katosan Road 


40 


0 

3 8 

0 

4 8 

274% 

Kadi 


„ 28(40) 


0 

3 0 

0 

3 10 

28 % 

Talod 


33 


0 

3 3 

0 

4 2 

28 % 

Randeja 


26 

• •• 

0 

2 11 

0 

3 8 

25}% 

Nadol Dehgam 


18 


0 

7 9 

0 

3 3 

18 % 

Kalol 


16 

... 

0 

2 9 

0 

3 3 

18 % 


Note: —The average increase is over 30%. 
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From the above statement it will be 
apparent that there is substantial increase 
in the freight charges of cotton, which being 
the raw material, its freight cost correspond; 
ingly affects the production cost. As we 
have stated earlier, Indian Cotton is con¬ 
sumed to the extent of 60% of the total con¬ 
sumption. In figures, this comes to S.64 
lakhs of bales annually. The inequity of the 
charge was brought to the notice of the 
Western Railway Authorities, pointing out 
the extent of the burden of the freight cost. 
There is a provision under the present tariff 
for waiving of short distance charge in 
deserving cases. , It was emphasised before 
the Western Railway Authorities that the 
case of freight of Indian Cotton deserved 
due consideration. The authorities, how¬ 
ever, have put forward their usual argu¬ 
ments of increase in the general price level 
etc. This is a glaring case of the Railway 
not considering the application made for 
reduction or station-to-station charge. 

V- Textile Machinery: So far as the freight 
cost is concerned, textile machinery is an 
important item for the Ahmedabad Mills. 
Most of the machinery is imported through 
the Bombay Port. As is the case with all 
other commodities, with the revision of 
1948, the class of machinery has been up¬ 
graded. Formerly it was placed in Class 
2nd but now it is placed under the fourth 
class- The Ahmedabad mills have under¬ 
taken various programmes of expansion and 
renewals of machinery and plant for which 
bulk orders are being placed. It is neces¬ 


sary that some concessional rate is charged 
for machinery (Textile) instead of the class 
rate. Compared to mills of Bombay, the 
freight cost of machinery is an additional 
impost on Ahmedabad Industry. 

We have examined in detail the freight 
problems of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry, particularly in respect of important 
commodities like coal and cotton, indicating, 
the direction of the solution and the extent 
of relief required. The problems are urgent 
and important and their solution would give 
much relief to the industry. We have dealt 
with only few important items but the case 
of chemicals and stores also requires due 
consideration. Generally, their classifica¬ 
tion has been raised resulting in consider¬ 
able enhancement of freight cost. 

VI. Cotton Piece-Goods: (i) Now, we may in¬ 
dicate the problem so far as the rate 
structure affects the manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, Cotton Piecegoods which com¬ 
prise bulk of the outward traffic of 
Ahmedabad City. This centre represents 
25% of the capacity of the Indian Textile 
Industry and the manufactured cloth is des¬ 
patched to many consuming centres in other 
parts of the country. The present annual 
production of cloth by Ahmedabad Mills is 
estimated at 1100 million yards and the 
annual packing of bales of 1,500 yards each 
is estimated at 7,33,000 bales. Major pro¬ 
duction is despatched by rail to the various 
parts of the country as will be apparent 
from the following figures : 


Statement of total despatches of cloth bales. 

1952 1953 1964 

7.05,431 6.65,611 7,75,667 

Monthly Average 58,786 55,459 64,639 


This will indicate the extent to which tfie 
question of freight charges for cotton piece- 
goods is important to the Ahmedabad 
Textile Industry in view of the fact that any 
alteration in the rate charges would affect 
the competitive capacity of this centre, 
especially in important markets like 
Calcutta. A rational and reasonable rate 
charge is absolutely essential both in the 
interest of the manufacturing industry and 
the consuming public of the country. 

(ii) As we have already remarked else¬ 
where, the year 1948 marks an important 


stage in the history of rate structure. The 
revision in that year and the adoption of the 
telescopic system with upgrading of classifi¬ 
cation has resulted in considerable increase 
of freight charges in case of many com¬ 
modities. Cotton piecegoods which were 
formerly placed under Class 4 are now 
transferred to Class 9. Besides, the basic 
rates of classes themselves have been in¬ 
creased. The extent of increase will be 
evident from the following comparative 
figures: 


COMPARATIVE BASIC CLASS RATES 

{Fie per maund per mile). 


Class Rate 



From 1— 

-10—1948 



From 1- 

-4—1955 




Rate 




Rate 


Class 

For first 

-b for next 

4- for dis¬ 
tances 
beyond 

Class 

For first 

-F for next 

-F for dis¬ 
tance 
beyond 


300 miles 

300 miles 

. 

- 


300 miles 

' 

300 miles 

9 

.90 

.84 

.74 

9 

.99 

.84 

.66 


84 
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(iii) Before we analyse the effect of in- 
■crease in freight of C.P. bales in case of 
important destinations, it will be relevant to 
indicate the position that existed in 1947, 
that is. immediately preceding the revision 
of 1948. We have reproduced later on the 


freight rates of cotton piece-goods in case 
of important destinations as prevailed in 
1947. The following brief statement, how¬ 
ever, shows the percentage increase over 
pre-war rates as compared to 1947 rates for 
some important centres. 


Comparative Statement showing percentage increase in freight on piecegoods over 
prewar rates for some important centres. {19^7 position.) 


To 

From 

Percentage increase 
over pre-war rates 

Sbalimar 

Ahmedabad 

87% 

Sealdah 

» 

87% 

Bezwada 

1# 

■ 51% 

Chupra 

ft 

30% 

New Delhi 

if 

21% 

Chirala 

ft 

21% 

Amritsar 

ft 

17% 


FREIGHT ON PIECE GOODS IN 1947 


To 

From 

Miles 

Bate per 

B. Maund 

Rate per 

100 Miles 





Rs. As. 

Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

New Delhi 


Ahmedabad 

639 

2 3 

8 

0 

6 54 

Agra Fort (Belanganj) 


tf 

638 

1 16 

4 

0 

.5 9^ 

Farukabad 


>> 

669 

2 4 

2 

0 

5 54 

Hathras City 

... 

!* 

652 

2 0 

2 

0 

6 10 

Beawar 

««• 

if 

272 

1 0 

6 

0 

6 1 

Amritsar (via Muttra & New Delhi) 

• •• 

ft 

802 

3 1 

8 

0 

6 2 

’"Multan (Via Bhatinda) 


tt 

844 

3 4 

5 

0 

6 24 

Ambala City (Via Delhi) 

... 

ft 

668 

2 6 

4 

0 

6 9 

Shalimar 

« * • 

tt 

1269 

3 5 

6 

0 

4 2| 

Muzzafarpur 

... 

>• 

1143 

3 14 

2 

0 

6 6 

Chnpra 

.*• . 

tt 

1074 

3 10 

3 

0 

5 5 

Darbhanga 

... 

tt 

1198 

4 1 

3 

0 

6 5 

Barelly City 

... 

tt 

867 

2 1 

8 

0 

3 11 

Madras 

• *. 

ft 

1093 

3 11 

6 

0 

5 5 

Chirala 

... 

tt 

1069 

3 13 

4 

0 

5 9 

Bellary 

• •• 

tt 

867 

3 0 

0 

0 

5 74 

Bezwada 

... 

tt 

1013 

3 5 

0 

0 

5 24 

Sealdah (Howrah) 

... 

tt 

1333 

3 6 

6 

0 

4 0 

Kashi 

... 

tf 

951 

3 3 

3 

0 

5 44 


*Now in Pakistan, 


(iv) From the preceding two statements, it 
will be observed that the freight rates for 
cotton piecegoods were considerably 
enhanced, during the period 1939—47. In 
some cases, the increase was to an'inordi¬ 
nate degree. This naturally affected the 
competitive capacity of the mills of this 
centre in important markets in diffe^nt 
parts of the country. The revision of 1948 
furher enhanced the rates by reason of the 
change of classification and adoption of the 
telescopic system. In case of centres like 
Calcutta, the increase is excessive and as 
compared to pre-war level, it is nearly 
300%. This centre is the most important 
market for the products of Ahmedabad 
Textile Mills and the inordinate increase 
has affected the competitive capacity of 
Ahmedabad uis-a-vis other producing 
centres. The extent of increase is indi¬ 
cated in the statement given hereunder 
((Page. 385) showing the pre-war and the 


present rates for cotton piece-goods des¬ 
patched from Ahmedabad to various con¬ 
suming centres in the country. 

In view of the fact that cotton piecegoods 
are an important commodity for the masses 
of the country and for the export trade, the 
level of its freight charge should be on a 
rational and reasonable basis. It is suggest¬ 
ed that there should be some concessional 
charge for wagon-load consignments of 
piecegoods. In case of centres like Calcutta, 
a special rate sufficiently lower than the 
class rate should be provided for. Refer¬ 
ence is also invited to Introduction 
(Part 1) where we have emphasised the 
necessity for providing special rates for 
cotton piecegoods incase of Ahmedabad in 
order to enable this centre to maintain 
comparative and competitive position uis-a~ 
uis Bombay. 
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FREIGHT ON COHON PIECE-GOODS 


STATIONS 

Pre-war rate 
per B. Maund 

Present rate 
per B. Maund ^ 

Percentage 

To 

From 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

increase. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

New Delhi. 

Ahmedabad 

Rs. a. p. 

1 13 2 

Rs. a. p. 

2 13 10 

56.5 % 

Farukabad 


114 0 

3 1 10 

65.4 % 

Hathras City 


1 13 10 

2 10 9 

44.75% 

Beawar 

11 

0 16 5 

15 9 

41.6 % 

Amritsar 

11 

2 9 2 

4 0 1 

55.6 % 

Ambala City 

y t 

2 3 5 

3 6 4 

19.9 % 

(Via Delhi) 
Shalimar 

i * 

1 13 0 

6 8 5 

300.5 % 

Muzzafarpur 

tt 

2 16 11 

4 13 0 

64.4 % 

Chupra 

ft 

2 12 11 

4 12 10 

71.1 % 

Darbhanga 

II 

3 2 4 

5 4 10 

69.9 % 

Bareilly City 

ft 

2 2 11 

3 2 4 

44.4 % 

Madras 

tt 

3 5 2 

4 12 11 

45.6 % 

Chirala 

11 

2 13 9 

4 4 10 

50.00% 

Bellary 

ft 

2 12 10 

3 13 4 

35.6 % 

Bezwada 

>1 

2 9 11 

4 1 2 

64.3 % 

Sealdah 

II 

1 13 0 

5 10 9 

313.4 % 

(Howrah) 

Kashi 

It 

2 8 11 

3 15 8 

56.00% 


So far we have set forth our general 
observations on the subject in the form or 
an Introduction to this Memorandum. We 
now conclude our general remarks with a 
brief staternent about the increase in the 
freight of coal, cotton and further in cotton 
piecegoods which when added to the price of 
cloth to be paid by the consumer, has made 
the commodity dearer. Coal and Cotton 
are basic raw materials for the 1 extile 
Industry and should bear a reasonably low 
charge: while the freight charge in cas^e of 
cotton piecegoods should be such as 
would encourage its increased use and 
consumption. 

We trust, our general observations and 
suggestions will receive due consideration 
by the Railway Freight Structure Enquiry 
Committee in formulating their recommen¬ 
dations on the subject. 

PART I-A 

Q- 1 Before thp introduction of the new 
Freight Structure in 1948. which adopted 
the principle of telescopic rates on conti¬ 
nuous mileage basis, the freight structure 
was more or less utilised by Railways as was 
suited to local conditions. Varying rates 
and charges were quoted by the different 
Railway Companies for the same commodity 
or similar article, within the over-all 
fixed under the general classification. 1 his 
naturally created difficulties for the Trade 
and Industry- The Coriimercial Cornmunity. 
therefore, desired, simplification and unifor¬ 
mity of the freight structure. The question 
was examined by the Railway Board through 
a Departmental Committee on cessation of 
hostilities in 1945. On the basis of the 


report of this Committee, the present rate 
structure, was evolved in 1948. Under the 
new structure telescopic class and wagon¬ 
load rates were introduced in place of the 
flat or horizontal system of rates. With the 
introduction of telescopic rates, most of the 
station-to-station rates were abolished. The 
Commodities were re-classified and in many 
cases they were upgraded. The rates were 
enhanced and rebatesand concessions were 
withdrawn. The revision was required for the 
purpose of simplification and rationalisation 
but it resulted in a substantial overall 
increase in freight charges in case of many 
commodities like coal, cotton, cotton piece- 
goods. etc. The new structure had further 
an adverse effect ort the short-distance 
traffic and freight cost of raw materials like 
cotton increased considerably. 

The new rate structure upgraded and 
increased the class rates as can be seen 
from the comparative table given in Introduc¬ 
tion Part 1. 

It is difficult to say whether the principle 
of telescopic rates has been helpful to the 
Industry and Trade of the Country. Both the 
short distance and longdistance traffic have 
been adversely affected by the revised sys¬ 
tem of rating, inasmuch as the total freight 
charge has increased in both the cases 
much more on short-distance traffic- The 
telescopic system has not been found help¬ 
ful to the short-distance traffic like cotton, 
in our opinion, such traffic should be protec¬ 
ted by a system of special rates without any 
additional charges which is a defect of the 
present system. While discussing the prin¬ 
ciples of rating and the considerations which 
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should be the basis for national rates policy, 
we have pointed out that concessional rates 
and special rates should form an integral 
part of the rates structure. Raw materials 
nke cotton are essential commodities and 
they form the bulk of the traffic over a parti¬ 
cular area. To charge such commodities 
at the level of 'class rates by applying the 
general tariff along with short distance'and 
other charges is most inappropriate. Such 
charging would mean that no consideration 
is given tothe importance of commodities 
which are essentially raw materials for ind¬ 
ustries. That raw materials like cotton de¬ 
serve special consideration and charging. 


has already been recognised by the Railway 
Administration. This is apparent from the 
fact that special rates and concessions were 
continued for a long period after the mana¬ 
gement of the Railways was taken over by 
the Central Government. 

I.ong.distance traffic isalso equally affec¬ 
ted by the telescopic system, as there was 
also increase in the total charge. This 
would be clear from the following illustration: 

The total charge for 100 maunds for a 
distance of 900 miles at the old class rate as 
well as the telescopic class rate will work 
out as under: 


Old Class rate (Class I) O. 38 pie per maund per mile x 100 Maunds x 900 miles = Rs. 178 2 0. 
Telescopic class rate (Class 11) -54 for 1st 300 miles 

•49 for next 300 miles 
•45 for distance beyond, 
i.e. Rs. 84 6 0 for 1st 300 miles 

Rs. 76 9 0 for next 3(X) miles 

and Rs. 70 5 0 for distance beyond: 

Total: Rs. 231 4 0 


It may be noted thatthe effect of increase 
will be more apparent in case of traffic move¬ 
ment to a distance from 800 to 600 miles. 

As we have pointed out in the Indroduction 
the volume .of traffic aiovement has not 
•been disturbed by the new structure with 
its increased charges because there is no 
alternative mode of transport and the volume 
of traffic is maintained or rather increased 
by the development in production. Eiutthe 
adverse effect due to the reclassification 
and new rate system should not be over¬ 
looked. 

Q'. 2, Inflexibility is one of the note¬ 
worthy defects of the new freight structure. 
The Railway Authorities have placed much 
reliance on this feature of the structure. 
Revenue being the sole consideration, the 
authorities have never felt the necessity of 
making alterations in the structure of rates 
or providing special rates even in cases in 
which it is absolutely justified. So far as the 
Ahmedabad Cotton Mill Industry is concern¬ 
ed, the freight charges for movement of 
indigenous cotton and of imported cotton 
(from Bombay to Ahmedabad) under the 
new structure are relevant examples. 
Cotton being the raw material, is the most 
important commodity for this industry. Mills 
of this centre consume a large quantity of 
cotton, both indigenous and imported in the 
proportion of 60% and 40% respectively, the 
total annual consumption being approxima¬ 
tely. 6.35 lakhs of F.P.bales. Indigenous 
cotton is obtained mainly from the cotton 
growing districts situated at short distance 
from Ahmedabad. There was substantial 
increase in the freight charge for cotton with 
the revision of freight structure in 1948, 
Cotton being the raw material, its freight cost 
has a corresponding effect on the overall 
cost of production. The inequity of the 
charge was brought to the notice of Western 
Railway Authorities, pointing out the extent of 
the burden of the freight cost. It was repre¬ 
sented to them that the case of freight of 
Indian Cotton deserved special considera¬ 
tion and the benefit of the provision under the 
present structure for waivering of short dist¬ 
ance charge in deserving cases should be 


extended to this commodity. The Authori¬ 
ties, however, have put forward their stock 
arguments like increase in the operating 
costs, price level etc. 

In case of Imported Cotton from Bombay 
to Ahmedabad the special rate was with¬ 
drawn from 1—4—1951 and it is since charg¬ 
ed at the ordinary tariff rate. It would be 
apparent from the factual history given in 
Part 11 of the Introduction, the special rate 
for Imported Cotton from Bombay to 
Ahmedabad remained in force for a long 
period. The commodity was never charged 
at the tariff rate and the Railway Board 
abolished the special rate solely from the 
revenue consideration and undue prefer¬ 
ence. This Association protested against 
the step, bringing to their notice the whole' 
position from the beginning, butas the Board 
had adopted a policy to discontinue the 
'special rates, they did not accept the 
request of the Association arguing that — 

'* It is a cardinal principle of the revis¬ 
ed rahng policy that the various 
commodities are classified on the 
same basis on all Indian Railways. A 
station-to-station rate, being in the 
nature of a reduction from the' 
general level of charges, can only, 
be quoted or retained where it can 
be shown to be a due preference for 
which full economic justification 
exists.“ 

Similar was the case of finished products. 
The freight charge for cotton piece-goods* 
has been considerably raised and in some 
cases the increase has been dispropor¬ 
tionate. This naturally affected the compe¬ 
titive position of the te.Ktile mills of this cen¬ 
tre in important markets in the country. In 
case of centres like Calcutta which consti¬ 
tutes important market for the products of 
this centre, the.increase in freight is exces¬ 
sive and as compared to pre-war level, it is 
nearly 300 per cent. This position was also 
brought to the notice of the Railway'Autho¬ 
rities but they have put forward the argu¬ 
ment of general increase in price level 
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and increase in the operating cost of Rail¬ 
ways. 

We have briefly indicated the position, in 
regard to Cotton and Cotton Piecegoods 
which are important problems for the textile 
industry of Ahmedabad. For detailed infor¬ 
mation on the subject, a reference is invited 
to the Introduction, Part 11. 

Q: S. In order to judge the adequacy and 
appropriateness of the present classifi¬ 
cation, the rates and scales under it and 
the inter-relation of the different slabs, it is 
necessary to have full knowledge of the 
governing principles and the cost date on 
the basis of which the three-legged system 
with the sliding rates is based and evolved. 
In fact when this system was introduced, 
this information should have been made 
known to public. In absence of any such 
information, we would have to refrain from 
making any detailed observations. At the 
same time we may state that the level of 
rates is on the higher side and therefore, 
the level should be reduced. The telescopic 
system cannot be considered complete 
unless it has for its integral part a scheme 
of special rates and concessional charges 
in all deserving cases, taking into account 
the prevalance of such rates in the period 
prior to 1948, 

Q; 4. In our opinion, the present practice ' 
of maximum rates should be continued. We 
do not consider that this concession would 
involve 'substantial loss of revenue to the 
Railway, since very few commodities must 
be moving beyond the maximum distance. 

Q:5. We strongly object to the principle 
of additional separate charges over and 
above the conveyance charges. When a 
simplified rate structure with a uniform 
mileage basis has been introduced, there 
is no necessity of such additional charges 
It may be argued that some additional' 
service is being rendered by the Railway 
for which service such additional charges 
are made, over and above the transporta¬ 
tion charges. This may be correct but it is 
not consistent with a well-knit system of 
rating which is uniformly applied to all com- 
modities. when Railway undertakes to 
transport a commodity from one place 
to another ..whatever operations are neces¬ 
sary for and in connection with the trans- 
poration they should be carried out by the 
Railway and such operations should be 
considered as incid.ental to the main task 
of transportation for which necessary 
charge is recovered. These remarks 
equally apply to other charges like empty 
haulage charge for tank wagons, crane 
charges, weighment charges, diversion 
charges etc. The basic consideration 
should be, that the total distance covered 
by a commodity in its transportation from 
one end to another is properly charged by 
t^ telescopic class rate. We have indicated 
this as a principle. However, if the charges 
are considered absolutely necessary, the 
quantum of the rates requires revision The 
terminal charge should not be uniform 
irrespective of stations. 

As regards short distance charge which 
specially affects the cotton traffic moving 
over this area we are of firm opinion that 
the addition of this charge has increased the 
freight charge of cotton, which being the 
raw material has affected the production 
85 


cost of the Ahmedabad Textile Mills. In 
order to bring the freight charge of cotton 
to a reasonable ievel.it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to remove this charge- We, therefore, 
request the Enquiry Committee to make a 
strong recommendation for removal of 
short distance charge on raw materials for 
industries in order to protect the short 
distance traffic. This modification will not 
involve the Railway in substantial loss of 
revenue, but it will, on the other hand,, 
remove a long-standing complaint. 

Q: 6. Taking into account the fact that 
distance unit of one mile is an established, 
practice and that the public is long familiar 
with it, we do not consider it necessary or 
desirable to raise or revise the present 
limit. 

Q: 7. In business centres like Ahmeda¬ 
bad and Bombay, it is the common practice 
of merchants to keep their godowns in 
nearby villages or towns because such big 
godowns are not always freely available in 
the city proper. When the goods stored in 
such godowns are moved to Ahmedabad for 
sale, they have to bear extra freight which 
unnecessarily increases its cost to the 
consumers. We, therefore, suggest that 
taking into consideration this fact and in 
view of the prospects of ever-increasing, 
traffic (small distance and inter-town) in 
business centres, the minimum distance limit 
may be reviewed for relief of such traffic. 

Q: 8. We have indicated our generat 
view-point in regard to the levy of such 
additional charges in our answer to Q: 5. 
Reference is therefore invited to the same.. 

Q; 9. We favour the classification under 
groups of commodities having similar cha¬ 
racteristics. We, at the same time, consider 
it equally important that proper care should, 
be taken in grouping so that no low-priced 
commodity is so grouped that it is charged 
under a class which is not justified. Grouping, 
will no doubt simplify the classification and 
avoid possible confusion. It is relevant here 
to note that the question of grouping of 
commodities requires separate examination 
and we are of opinion that tlie question of 
classification and grouping should be 
examined simultaneously for the purpose of 
Import Trade Schedule. Custom Tariff and. 
Railway Freight Structure. If such an attempt 
is made, it will definitely minimise the diffi¬ 
culties of the trade. 

In this connection, we would like to 
suggest that a separate group should be 
provided for (1) Textile Machinery, (2) Textile 
Stores and Accessories, under the general 
classification. In case this suggestion is 
approved of by the Enquiry Committee, we 
shall furnish consolidated list .of items for 
the purpose. 

Q; 10. We are of opinion that the task 
of evolving a classification for the purpose 
of freight charging is undoubtedly an 
elaborate and difficult one and the Railway 
Board and its Departmental Committee 
deserves credit for what they have accom¬ 
plished. The Railway Board have claimed 
that the freight structure i.e. the revised 
classification was evolved on ‘commercial, 
principles’. It would, however, appear that 
revenue consideration has outweighed alt 
other aspects and commodities have been 
classified in order to fetch in more revenue, 
since the adverse effect of the revised 
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•classification was immediately felt by the 
Trade and Industry of the country on intro- 
•duction of the new structure in 1948. The 
Rate Structure and the classification of 
goods, therefore, require a review and we 
would suggest that the level of class rates 
should be reduced so as to make it 
reasonable and consistent with interests of 
the Trade and Industry of the country. 

Apart from this, the present classification 
cannot be considered as exhaustive and 
many items require to be added. This will 
be evident from the frequent references 
made to the Indian Railway Conference 
Association by the Railway Board for 
classification of new items for inclusion. 

Q: 11. We are of the view that there 
should be distinct and separate rates for 
'smalls’ consignments- and wagon-load 
consignments in case of each and every 
commodity that can be carried in bulk. 
Under the present classification, very few 
commodities are a given the benefit of 
wagon-load scales. This is not appropriate 
since all commodities which can be consign¬ 
ed in wagon loads should be provided with 
special wagon-load tariff. This step will 
encourage traffic movement in wagon-load 
consignments and thereby will ensure better 
utilisation of the available transport capa¬ 
city. The wagon-load scales must neces¬ 
sarily be very low so as to provide sufficient 
incentive. The scheme of wagon-load scales 
can be arranged within the existing frame 
work of wagon-load scales, the level of 
which, however, requires to be revised 
and reduced. 

As wel have already pointed out in the 
Introduction, Part II, Cotton Piece-goods 
constitute the bulk of the outward traffic of 
Ahmedabad. It would not be an exaggera¬ 
tion if we state that cotton piece-goods 
traffic moves in train-loads daily from 
Ahmedabad and secures thereby full utilisa¬ 
tion of the transport capacity available in 
this area, apart from the revenue it earns 
for the railway. It should be called a defect 
of the system, if wagon-load scales are not 
provided for such traffic as Cotton Piece- 
goods. We, therefore, take this opportunity 
to emphasise the necessity of providing 
wagon-load scales for this commodity, viz. 
Cotton Piecegoods. 

Q:12&13. It appears that the minimum 
charge for the wagon-load consignments is 
on the higher side and it should be reduced 
to a lower scale* 

It is not necessary to make the charge 
variable with commodities. 

Q; 14. We are of the view that the present 
arrangement should not be disturbed. 

Q; 15. In our opinion, the proposal has 
practical importance but cane should be 
taken to see that no injustice is done to the 
lower class goods. 

Q: 16. We have already indicated our 
view-point, in reply to Q: 11, regarding 
measures necessary to encourage the 
wagon-load traffic governed by special rates 
which should be attractive and lower than 
the class rates. In regard to proposal (ii) we 
believe that for the sake of uniformity the 
class rates should apply to ‘smalls’ and 
there should be a provision for a lower 
charge forjwagon-loads. We do not favour 
the proposal for levying an extra charge 


over the class rates in case of ‘smalls’ con¬ 
signments, because that would make the 
burden of freight all the more excessive. 

Q: 16-A. We have no comments to offer. 

Q: 17. We believe that the proposal may 
be implemented on an experimental basis 
with provision for review in course of time 
in the light of experience gained. 

Q; 18. The Enquiry Committee must be 
aware that the available transport capacity 
is not adequate to cope with the traffic 
requirements with the result that congestion 
of traffic and delay in transportation occur 
at many places. Special trains have to be 
run to remove such congestion. In such 
circumstances, the proposal for an addi¬ 
tional charge can hardly be justified. 

Q: 19. We have already pointed out in ans¬ 
wer to Q: 5 that no extra charge should 
be made for such services. 

Q; 20. We have no comments to offer. 

Q: 21. We object to any proposal for 
discouraging carriage of short-distance traf¬ 
fic by Railway, since in our opinion, it must 
be the policy and one of the main functions 
of the Railway to provide transport service 
and facility to every kind of traffic. The 
suggestions made under the question fall 
counter to the fundamental policy and 
should not be implemented. These remarks 
equally apply also to long-distance traffic. 

It is relevant here to consider the question 
of development of alternative means of 
transport and co-ordination between them. 
The Government of India have already 
appointed a Committee to examine the 
question of Rail-Sea Co-ordination, with a 
viewto find out ways and means for develop¬ 
ment and utilisation of coastal shipping in 
the country. It is a fact that at present the 
Railway is the main carrier of traffic. 
Development of alternative means of trans¬ 
port will no doubt relieve the strain on rail¬ 
way, but under no circumstances the choice 
of the businessmen to utilise anyone of them 
should be restricted. We are of strong 
opinion that there should not be any upward 
abjustment of Railway freight-rate for the 
purpose, but the charges of alternative 
means should be comparable to the Rail¬ 
way rates. 

Q; 22. According to our information, so 
far as the Ahmedabad mills are concerned, 
a very small proportion of total procure¬ 
ment of Indian Cotton is brought by road 
transport. Sanand and Bavla are the two 
cotton centres from where the cotton bales 
are usually brought by lorries for supply to ' 
Ahmedabad mills. During the cotton sea¬ 
son 1954-55, 54,878 cotton bales were 
pressed in Bavla and 23,540 cotton bales 
were pressed in Sanand. Major portion of 
cotton pressed in these centres is consum¬ 
ed by Ahmedabad Mills. The Railway 
freight from Sanand to Ahmedabad per B. 
Maund of Cotton is Re. 0-3-3. So per candy 
of Cotton (Candy means 2 Cotton Bales), 
the freight comes to Rs. 2-0-6, to this charge 
the expense of carting from station to mill 
premises should be added. Compared to 
this, the expense for transporting cotton 
bales by lorries comes to about Rs. 2-j^-O 
per candy in which case the cotton is deli¬ 
vered direct to mill premises. In both 
cases. Terminal Tax of annas 10 per cotton 
bale i.e. Rs. 1-4-0 per candy of cotton 
should be added. Thus, the road transport 
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■ charge comes to about Rs. 4/- per candy i.e, 
about Rs. 2/- per cotton bale. Similarly in 
case ofBavla the freight rate is Re. 0-4-1 
per B. maund and the total freight charge 
comes to Rs. 2-9-0 per candy of cotton to 
which carting charge from station to mills 
should be added- Compared to this, the 
total charge for lorry transport comes to 
Rs. 8/- per candy. Adding the Terminal Tax 
of Rs-1-4-0 per candy, the total lorry charge 
comes to Rs- 4-4-0 per candy i.e. Rs 2-2-0 
per bale. It will be apparent from this that 
the road transport charge and the railway 
freight charge are somewhat parallel and 
comparable. We wish to point out that in 
these cases the lorry transport is resorted 
to as the wagon supply is not adequate. 

Q; 23. We are glad to note that the 
Enquiry Committee are aware of the need 
’to give relief in the freight charge for com¬ 
modities like coal moving over long distance. 
We have discussed in some detail in Intro¬ 
duction Part II, the problem of coal freight 
for centres like Ahmedabad and the extent 
of relief required and have made sugges¬ 
tions for that purpose. A reference is 
therefore, invited to Introduction Part II. 
The following paragraph which contains 
our suggestions is however reproduced for 
special attention;— 

“(viii)We have examined the various 
stages of the history of coal tariff 
since 1938. This examination reveals 
that coal has always been recognis¬ 
ed as an important commercial 
commodity and has been accorded 
separate treatmentfrom the general 
classification. It is an needless to 
emphasise the importance of cheap 
and economic coal as it forms an 
essential fuel for all industries. The 
present coal tariff requires re¬ 
view and in order to lighten its 
burden especially on major indus¬ 
tries like the Textile Industry which 
consumes considerable quantity 
annually the tariff should be restored 
to 1948 level as siiown in the above 
table. Alternatiyely the system of 
rebate on long distance tariff should 
be introduced. This will give some 
relief to industries which are remote 
from coal-fields and which are 
are specially affected by coal 
tariff. The coal tariff has exceeded 
the limits of reasonableness ii. e. 
beyond what the traffic can bear) 
and as we have discussed in the prin¬ 
ciples of rating, this consideration is 
of vital importance.” 

It will be apparent from the above that the 
suggestion for granting relief in freight charge 
in case of commodities like coal by way of 
rebate in case of movement over certain 
mileage is rather more practical than the 
remedy suggested, viz. ‘Freight Pool.’ The 
system of rebate was actually in operation 
for some time and it had worked satisfactorily. , 
We, therefore, feel that the system should be 
reintroduced and should cover some of 
the important commodities like coal, etc. 

The proposal for creating a freight pool 
tor commodities moving over long distance 
carl only be studied if the details of the scheme 
and the reyenue statistics are furnished, 
t freight revenue derived from a com- 
distanc© and mileag© covered 
by the commodity. Railways’ cost for short- 


distance and long distance haulage—these are 
some of the important factors and considera¬ 
tions which should be examined before a 
scheme can be evolved. In absence of such 
information, we are unable to make any 
observations on the proposal. 

Q: 24, We are not concerned with the 
subject matter of the question and are also 
notin possession of the relevant data and as 
such we have no comments to offer. 

Q: 25. In reply to our Q: 23 we 
have indicated our view point regarding 
creation of freight-pool, to which a reference 
is invited. 

Q: 26. In Introduction Part 1, we had 
discussed the functions of Railway and its 
role in the economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. We have also pointed 
out how the freight policy should be adjust¬ 
ed for the object of furthering the economic 
and industrial development of the country. 

In our opinion, Railways have to play an 
important part in the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country and the rates policy and 
structure should be so framed as to help to 
achieve this purpose. This function should 
be recognised as one of the importa,nt 
principles of rates policy and due conside¬ 
ration should be given to it while evolving 
rate structure. Modification of the structure 
to a lower level and provision of special 
rates and concessional charges in case of 
important commodities would be the main 
steps, it maybe noted that if cheap trans¬ 
port is not provided by the Railway, the 
industrial and economic progress of the 
country is likely to receive a very serious 
set-back 

Q: 27. In our discussion on the freight 
charge for Indian Cotton, which is procured 
by Ahmedabad Mills from short distance 
places, we have made a reference to the 
levy of short-distance charge which has 
increased the freight of Indian Cotton. In 
view of the adverse effect of this charge on 
the cotton traffic, the matter was brought to 
the notice of the Western Railway Authori¬ 
ties, emphasising the necessity for granting 
relief in cotton freight to Ahmedabad mills 
which consume cotton in large quantities as 
raw material. The authorities were request¬ 
ed to quote station-to-station rates for cotton 
omitting the short distance charge, in order 
to ahord relief to the Ahmedabad Industry 
in transport charges of its raw material. 
The authorities, however, did not accede to 
the request taking their stand on the 
argument of increase in the operating cost 
and price level. In regard to removal of 
short distance charge the authorities have 
argued as under:— 

“In that communication, the Board 
made it clear that ordinarily the levy 
of the short distance charges cannot 
be considered to have caused or to 
be causing undue hardship to the. 
Trade. What was meantto be convey-' 
ed was that in cases where the 
incidence of the short distance 
charge on regular short haul traffic 
moving in appreciable quantities 
was found to be unduly heavy so as 
to hamper the free movement of 
traffic, railways were empowered 
to forego the short distance charge 
either fully or in part when cotisidor- 
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ing request for reduced station-to- 
statiou rates.” 

“The Railway Administration would, 
therefore, welcome any representa¬ 
tions from members of your 
Association provided that the in¬ 
cidence of the short distance charge 
on such traffic is operating to the 
disadvantage of the seller of the 
product transported by the rail.” 

(Vide Chief Commercial Superintendent, 
General Office, (Commercial Branch), 
Bombay’s letter No. C. 493/2/19 dated the 
5th September 1952). 

We feel that this provision of waiving the 
short distance charge in full or part has 
remained only on paper and it would 
appear that the Railway Authorities are 
never convinced of such necessity. The 
case of cotton purchased by Ahmedabad 
Mills from the surrounding places was a fully 
deserving one and would have justified the 
relief, if granted. We, therefore, urge the 
Hnquiry Committee to give full considera¬ 
tion to this specific case and recomrnend 
necessary relief, either by providing 
special rates o.r removal of short distance 
charge. 

Q; 28. We have pointed out in the 
Introduction that the adverse effect of the 
revised freight structure with came into 
force from 1946 was immediately felt by the 
Trade and Industry of the country. The 
Railways, however, further increased the 
rotes of some commodities in subsequent 
years in an ad hoc manner. Coal is an exam¬ 


ple which met with such treatment. Besi* 
des, when the new structure was introduced 
some special rates and concessions were 
continued, but subsequently they have been 
withdrawn without any proper justification. 
The case of Imported Cotton transported 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad is a relevant 
one. Thus, the new rates structure and the 
subsequent changes in it adversely affected 
the Trade and Industry in as much as it 
resulted in increasing the charges consider¬ 
ably. Naturally the commercial community 
requested the Railway Administration for a. 
review of the position with a view to afford 
relief in the freight charges on some of the 
important commodities. The freight charge 
for coal, cotton and cotton piece-goods 
specially affected mills of Ahmedabad 
centre and on several occasions Memo¬ 
randa were submitted to the authorities for 
relief in the freight charges on these commo¬ 
dities. We have already referred to these 
problems briefly in Introduction Part 1 and 
have discussed them at length in the 
Introduction Part II. 

The representations and requests made 
by this Association from time to time for re- 
diiction in freight rates or relief in freight 
cost were on each occasion turned down by 
the Railway Board and the authorities of 
the Western Railway. The general argue- 
ments put forward by the authorities can 
hardly be considered convincing when 
circumstances of the case warranted and 
fully deserved some relief. I'or information 
of the Enquiry Committee we reproduce 
hereunder the relevant communications 
received from the Railway Authorities in 
reply to the Association's Memorandum. 


Copy of Utter No. 4917 -TC dated the 18th December 1953 from the Assistant Director, Traffic 
Government cf India Ministry of Railways (Railway Board) New Delhi, addressed to the Ahmedabad 
Millowners' Association. 

Sub : Freight rate on coal. 


“With reference to your letter No. 5790 
dated the 4th November 1953, 1 am directed 
to state that the matter has been carefully 
considered but tho Railway Board regret 
that they are unable to see any justification 
for a reduction in the existing rates 
for coal which are already low and 
uneconomic. 

2. As Explained at the time of the 
presentation of the Railway Budget for 
1952-58. coal rates in force prior to 1-4-52, 
were very low and uneconomic and involv¬ 
ed the railways in a considerable loss of 
revenue. The 80% increase effected with 
effect from 1-4-52 was intended to reduce 


that loss. There is no evidence to show that 
the revised rates introduced with effect from 
1-4-52 is hampering the free movement of 
traffic. 

8. As regards the rebate previously 
allowed on coal booked to textile and cer¬ 
tain other industries, 1 am to state that as 
the grant of this rebate laid tho Railway 
Administrations open to a charge of undue 
preference under Section 28 of the Indian 
Railways Act, the rebate was withdrawn. It. 
is. therefore, not possible to reintroduce 
this rebate on coal booked to textile 
industry." 


Copy of letter No. 4917-TC dated the 25th November 1954from the Assistant Director, Traffic 
Railway Board, Government of'India, Ministry of Railways, Neiv Delhi addressed to the Ahmedabad 


Millowners’ Association. 

Sub : Freight 

“With reference to your letter No. 6778 
dated the 16th October 1954, I am directed 
to refer you to Railway Boards’ letter No. 
4917/TC dated 18th December 1958 in 
reolv to a similar representation made in 
your letter No. 5790 dated d-ll-lOod. 


rates on coal. 

2. While the Railway Board and the Rail¬ 
way Administrations fully appreciate the 
need for providing cheap transport in tho 
interest of the development of trade and 
industry of the country, it must be apprecia¬ 
ted that there must also be a lower limit to 
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the level of rates and that railway freight 
rates must be kept at an economic level 
consistent with a reasonable returnon the 
capital invested on the railways- 

3. As already explained in Railway Board's 
earlier letter the present freight rates for 
transport of coal are pitched at an extre¬ 
mely low level. 

4. The increase in coal rates has been 
pro rata less than the increase of more than 
200 percent in the working costs of rail¬ 
ways. 

Also it could not have escaped your atten¬ 
tion that the increase in the freight ratesfor 
coal has been substantially less than either 
the increase in the coal prices or the 


increase in the selling price of the products 
manufactured by your members. 

5. After a full consideration of all the as- 
ectsofthe matter, 1 am directed by the 
ailway Board to state that it is not possible 

to consider any further reduction in these 
rates. 

6. As regards your suggestion that a 
uniform rate for transport of coal be fixed 
to all textile centres irrespective of their 
distance from the coaifields, it has to be 
pointed out that apart from other objections, 
such a course will result in contravention 
of Section 28 of the Indian Railways Act 
which prohibits undue preference and un¬ 
due prejudice." 


Copy of Utter No. 2972-TC dated the 8th May 1954 from the Assistant Director, Traffic, BaiU 
way Board, Government of India, Ministry of Railways, addressed to the Ahmedabad Millowner's 


Association, Ahmedabad. 

SubFreight 

“In continuation of the Railway Board’s 
letter No. 2972-TC dated 16-2-1984, 1 am 
directed to state that the points raised by 
your Association have duly been examined, 
and am to reply as under seriatim-. 

(i) Revised Rating Structure. —The revised 
rate structure was introduced in 
1948 not only with a view to achiev¬ 
ing simplification and rationalisation, 
but also to meeting the increased 
cost of Railway operation. In effec¬ 
ting the revision, however, the in¬ 
creases made were generally very 
moderate as compared with the 
sharp increase in the index of com¬ 
modity prices and the working costs 
of Railways. The average freight per 
ton mile over Class I Railways in 
1952-58 has recorded an increase 
of about 90% as compared with 1938 
-89. As against this, there has been 
an increase of 294% in the general 
index of wholesale prices in India 
and about 239% in the working costs 
of Railways during the same period. 

(ii) Increase in rates for coal. —The atten¬ 
tion of your Association is invited to 
the Railway Board’s letter No. 4917- 
TC dated 18-12-53 wherein it was 
explained that the increase in the 
coal rates effected in the year 1952 
was only intended to reduce the loss 
sustained by Railways in carrying the 
traffic at low and uneconomic rates. 

(iii) Increase in freight rates for cotton and 
cotton piece-goods. —From the state¬ 
ments furnished by your Association 
it is observed that the percentage 
increases in the rates for cotton and 
cotton piocegoods are generally 
moderate as compared with the inc¬ 
rease in the wholesale index price 
level of cotton manufactures, which 
is nearly 400%. There is no evidence 
to show that the revised rates have 
hampered free movement of traffic. 
The increase in the textile produc¬ 
tion in the country also bears ample 
testimony to the reasonableness of 
8ii 


ate on coal. 

the railway rates structure as a 
whole. 

(iv) Review of the Rating Structure. —The 
new rates structure has been in ope¬ 
ration for the last 5i years and the 
Railway Board have had no factual 
material to suggest that there is any 
case for a further revision in so short 
a time. It may also be pointed out 
that only 16 cases of alleged unrea¬ 
sonableness of rates or undue pre¬ 
ference have so far been referred, 
to the Railway Rates Tribunal during 
the last 5 years of its existence. 'I'his 
fact clearly establishes that there is 
no need for a review of the rates 
structure as suggested.” 

It would be apparent from the above that 
the Railways do not dispute or refute the 
correctness of the cases complained of. 
They have simply attempted to justify the 
increased freight charge on general grounds 
and on considerations;of the revenue aspect. 
We, therefore, urge the Enquiry Committee 
to study and review the position and make a. 
recommendation > for grant of relief in all 
deserving cases like those referred to 
by us. 

Q; 29. We have already discussed the 
adverse effect of revised structure in the 
Introduction on the Industry and Trade of 
the country in general and in case of com¬ 
modities like coal, cotton, cotton piece-goods 
which constitute problems for Ahmedabad 
Industry in particular. We will, tlierefore, 
indicate the position here only briefly : 

Under the revised freight structure, the 
following changes were made : 

(1) Reclassification of the commodities ; 

(2) Increase in the level of class rates ; 

(3) Abolition of station-to-station rates 
and special rates; 

(4) Increase in rates of additional charges 
like short-distance charge; 

The combined effect of all these changes 
was enhancement in the freight charges of 
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all traffic and ali commodities. Increase in 
the class rates and removal of station-to-sta- 
tion rates affected every industry and trade. 
As regards industrial development and the 
effect of revised structure thereon, we 
would like to point out that the adverse re¬ 
action of the heavy freight structure on 
industrial development may not be so much 
apparent at the present stage but the harm¬ 
ful effect would be definitely manifest in 
future, since the development is progress¬ 
ing under measures of protection and assis¬ 
tance adopted by Government of India in 
other directions 

So far as the 'I'extile Industry of this'cen¬ 
tre is concerned, we would again indicate 
briefly tiereunder the extent of relief re¬ 
quired in freight charges:— 

(1) Goal: The coal tariff stiould be re¬ 
sorted to the 1948 level or in the alter¬ 
native an adequate concession or a 
rebate siiould be provided for. 

12) Indian Cotton: The short distance 
charge should be removed and special 
station-to-station rates should be pro¬ 
vided. 

<3) Imported Cotton from Bombay to Ahmedabad: 
The special rate from Bombay to 
Ahmedabad for imported cotton 
should be reintroduced and it should 
be fixed at a reasonable level. 

{4) Textile Machinery and Stores : If possi¬ 
ble a separate Tariff group should be 
provided for these items under the 
general classification and they should 
be placed in a lower class. 

(5) Cotton Piece-goods ; This item should 
be placed in a lower class in view of 
its importance to the consumers and 
to the export trade of the country. 
Special station-to-station rates sliould 
be provided for chief destinations like 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Amritsar 
which are important markets for cloth 
manufactured by mills in this centre. 
Resides wagon load scale should be 
provided for cotton piecegoods, 

Q;SO. As we have already pointed out 
provision of station-to-station rates and 
special rates should form an integral part 
or Railway rates policy and structure. This 
provision will go a long way in relieving the 
freight burden imposed under the new 
structure. In our opinion, station-to-station 
rates ore most essential for local trade and 
movement of raw materials. It is one of 
the important functions of the Railways to 
foster the economical and industrial develoo- 
ment of the country. Railways have to 
discharge this function by providing a system 
of transport for certain industries and 
branches of trade, with special rates and 
concessions for their development 
at economic level. Even under the Company 
management this function was well-re¬ 
cognised and was suitably implemented 
in all deserving cases. This is an essential 
function of the Railways and if it is not 
implemented in all proper cases the 
progress of industrialisation and economic 
development of the country will be hamper¬ 
ed considerably. We would point out that 
the sphere of special rates should be wide 
enough to cover all industries both the exist¬ 
ing and the new ones. Important com¬ 
modities and raw materials required by 


every industry should be governed by 
special rates. Thus, the purpose of special 
rates should be three-fold as under:— 

(1) Development of now industries. 

(2) Assistance to Export Trade. 

(3) Relief for traffic of important com¬ 

modities and raw materials 
required by established industries. 

We are of emphatic opinion that provision 
of station-to-station rates or special rates 
should be an integral part and permanent 
feature of the rate structure. However, a 
provision for periodical review may also be 
made provided such review would be 
warranted by circumstances. The onus of 
proving the necessity of a review should of 
course be on the Railway. 

Q: 31. This question deals with most 
fundameptal problem, uiz. Railway Freigtit 
Rate Policy. We have already discussed 
the subject in detail in our introductory 
observations on ‘ Functions of Railway ’ and 
‘Railway Rates Policy’. A reference is 
therefore invited to Introduction Part 1. 
We would, however, briefly recapitulate the 
remarks in reply to ttiis question. 

Functions of Railway : Before we indicate 
the important features of the Rates Policy, 
it will be relevant to refer to the essential 
functions of Railways since the rates policy 
is instrumental in the discharge of these 
functions. 

There are two essential functions, uiz. (1) 
providing a system of transport to the 
country at cheap and reasonable rates and 
(2) a rates policy conducive to the industrial 
and economic progress by providing special 
rates and concessions in all deserving 
cases. 

Rates policy: So far there has been no 
systematic attempt to study the intricacies 
of Railway Rates and evolve a National 
Policy consistent with the economic in¬ 
terests of the country. As wq have already 
indicated, the bulk of the goods traffic is 
carried by the Railway. In view of the scope 
and importance of the Railways, the Rates 
Policy has a vital influence on the develop¬ 
ment of the industry and trade. The question 
of passengers ’ fares has remained under 
constant watch and attention of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislature, but freight rates 
have not received due consideration. The 
first attempt towards systematisation of the 
freight structure was apparently made at 
the time of revision in 1948. It was, 
however, more or loss in the direction of 
simplification, just to remove much of the 
existing confusion. But it was not a real 
attempt for evolving a national rates policy 
to serve the economic interests of the 
country. It is claimed that this revision was 
made on ‘Commercial principles’. But it 
must be pointed out that these so called 
principles may be considered ‘commercial ’ 
only in the sense that the structure based 
on them has fetched more revenue to the 
Railway. It is, therefore, essential that the 
Railway Enquiry Committee should enun¬ 
ciate principles which would govern and 
control a national rates policy. 

We may now examine some of the impor¬ 
tant principles and basic considerations 
which should go to form a national rates 
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policy. It is not necessary to enter into 
theorectical discussion of the subject, but 
we shall confine ourselves to some 
practical aspect of the problem. No one 
can deny the need for the Railways to earn 
adequate revenues with a view to meeting 
the cost of service. At the same time, it is 
equally essential to see tfiat the incidence 
of rates does not hinder but on the other 
hand promotes the capacity of industries 
and further develops Indian Trade internally 
and externally. 

Another important principle is that speciall 
rates and concessions should form an 
integral part of the rates policy, in order to 
assist the economic working and progress 
of Industry and Trad^. The statutory 
provision under the Indian Railways Act, 
viz. Section 28 should be altogether deleted 
oi' suitably modified. 

Next important principle is that rates and 
charges should be reasonable. ‘What the 
traffic can bear ’ is a vital consideration and 
basis for a national rates policy. Because 
there is sufficient and satisfactory traffic in a 
certain commodity, it should not be taken as 
a testimony for the reasonableness of a 
higher charge for that commodity, since as a 
matter of fact, the transport capacity and 
availability often fall short of the traffic 
requirement. For proper observance of this 
principle, the condition of the Industry and 
Trade concerned and the effect of the freight 
charges of the commodity should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

In this context, we subscribe to the obser¬ 
vations made by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New 
Delhi, on the subject, which are reproduced 
in Introduction Part 1. 

We have indicated above the important 
principles of rates policy and we firmly 
believe that if the policy is wholly based on 
these principles, it will be a “National Rates 
Policy’’ in the real sense of the term. 

Q : 32 & 33. We do not fa\’our any distinc¬ 
tion being made between established indus¬ 
tries and new industries for the purpose' of 
freight structure. Tlie general policy should 
be uniformly applicable and ttie freight 
structure should be evolved consistently 
with this policy. 

•Q: 34. We do not agree with the proposal 
for recovering charges on inflated mileage 
basis for lightening the burden of new pro¬ 
jects and construction. In our opinion, it is 
the essential function of the Railway to pro¬ 
vide services to all parts of the country.and 
expansion is necessary to discharge the func¬ 
tion. Expansion pragrammos and new pro¬ 
jects should be financed by raising loan 
capital or from other resources but they 
should not be provided from current 
revenue. Every expansion programme will 
no doubt, be unremunerative in the initial 
stage but in course of time when the area 
served by the expansion will be developed, 
it will repay the railway in terms of regular 
increased traffic. 

Q: 35. We have already discussed the 
important principles of freight policy in our 
reply to Q: 31, which may please be 
referred to. As we have stated, it is an 
essential function of the Railway to facilitate 
the economic and indutrial development 
•of the country and the freight policy must 
necessarily bo suited to that purpose. 


Keeping aside the question of capital invest¬ 
ment for new projects and increase of capa¬ 
city which should be financed by other 
sources, the freight structure may be so 
devised as to yield adequate revenue to 
meet the current expenditure or the cost 
of operation. The level of the structure 
should be, however, kept reasonable and 
the charges should be equitable- 

Q; 3G. We are of opinion that excepting 
capital investment for construction prog¬ 
rammes and new projects, all other cfiarges 
for improvement and service should be 
provided out of the current revenue. 

Q; 37, We are of opinion that the Rail¬ 
way structure con be helpful to tfic develop¬ 
ment of cottage and village industries by 
granting concessions in transport charges . 
for their products. Packing conditions and 
other restrictions may also be relaxed to a 
reasonable extent in case of such products. 

Q: 38. When the controlled prices or 
ceiling prices are fixed on ex-factory basis, 
the charging of Railway freight does not pre¬ 
sent any difficulty. According to our 
information prices of most of the commodi¬ 
ties were regulated on this basis- Some¬ 
times the f.o.r. destination prices are fixed 
and in such cases some uniform standard 
freight charge is adopted for the purpose. 
In our opinion, the policy of regulation of 
prices would not affect the charging of 
freight rates, particularly, where the prices 
are quoted e.x-factory. 

Q: 39. Since we have no information 
regarding the commodities which are 
carried at rates below the cost of transport, 
wo refrain from making any comments in the 
matter. However, if such treatment is justi¬ 
fied by tfie condition of the industry or the 
trade concerned and other relevant factors, 
it may be continued. We do not believe 
coal is considered such a commodity. If so, 
reference is invited to our discussion on 
coal tariff in Introduction Part II. 

Q; 40. It is a fact that in course of next 
few years the traffic requirements will in¬ 
crease due to industrial and economic- 
development and expansion and the Rail¬ 
ways will be required to expand and aug¬ 
ment their transport capacity which will in¬ 
volve them in increased expenditure. 
Assuming that this would be the position, the 
scope for increased revenue on account of 
additional traffic should not be lost sigtit of, 
and we’ are of opinion that this additional 
revenue will off-set the expenditure to a 
large extent. 

Q: 41. The freight rates for export com' 
modities should be such as to provide en¬ 
couragement and assistance to the export 
trade since cheap freight rates will maintain 
the competitive level of export prices. The 
fluctuations in the export market should be 
kept under constant watch and adjustment 
of freight rates should be ensured and 
effected with promptness. 

Q: 42. 1 n the post-war period, the pattern 
of traffic has changed to some extent on 
account of (1) the (Partition of the country, 
(2) development of new industries, (3) in¬ 
creased capacity ahd expansion of 
established industries and (4) growth of 
export trade. We will examine the effect 
of these factors so far as the Cotton Fextile 
Mills of this centre are concerned. 
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Comparod to previous years, the coal 
consumption has steadily increased owing 
to efficient working and utilisation of 
electricity on an increasing scale. Formerly 
the annual consumption of coal by 
Ahmedabad mills was approximately 6 lakhs 
tons, whereas the present day consumption 
is about lakhs tons. 'I'here is another 
point which we wish to point out here in 
connection with coal traffic. As we have 
indicated elsewhere in this memorandum. 
70% of tfie total coal consumed by 
Ahmedabad mills is supplied from Central 
Indian Coal Fields and only about 30% from 
the Bengal-Bihar Coal-fields. Ttio position 
was somewhat different in the earlier years 
and a large quantity was received from 
Bengal-Bitiar Coal Fields. This change may 
be accounted for by the introduction of 
distribution control and secondly by the 
increa sed freight charge involved in the 
longer route. 

The partition of the country has mainly- 
affected the traffic of cotton consumed by 
Ahmedabad Mills. When the supply of 
cotton grown in Pakistan area was stopped, 
the effect was two-fold (1) increased use of 
cotton grown in surrounding districts and 

(2) greater imports of foreign cotton- 'Fhis 
was necessary to replace the quantity which 
was formerly procured from Pakistan 
areas. The partition also affected the 
traffic of cotton piece-goods for which the 
Pakistan areas were formerly a good 
market for this centre. Traffic to that extent 
has been diverted to other parts of the 
country. There are other two points to be 
noted in connection with the traffic of 
cotton piece-goods: (1) the increase in 
over-all production and (2) growth of export 
trade in cotton piece-goods. 

The establishment and development of 
new industries in the country for the manu¬ 
facture of chemicals and stores has also 
changed the pattern of traffic. Formerly, 
chemicals like Caustic Soda were imported 
in large quantity but 'Vith the development 
of indigenous industry, the imports have 
been reduce i to a considerable extent. 
Similarly is the case with other articles used 
by the Textile Industry like Starch, Soda 
Ash, Bobbins, etc. whose imports have 
been curtailed in view of indigenous pro¬ 
duction. This would indicate the change in 
the traffic of these commodities. 

Q: 43. We have already e.xamined and 
discussed tlie adverse effect of the -revised 
structur-o o/i industrial development. We 
have pointed out that the adverse effect, is 
not apparent at the present stage since tt)e 
progress is going on by protective measures 
in other directions, such as tariff protection, 
import regulation etc. It cannot be denied 
that if the freight rates were cheaper than 
what they are at present, it would certainly 
accelerate the pace of development. 

Q: 44. The general practice of Ahmcda- 
bad Mills is to sell their products at ex¬ 
factory prices to the local commission 
agents or brokers We are. therefore, not 
in a position to furni«fi the information 
called for under this question. 

Q: 45, 46 & 47. Since we are not con¬ 
cerned with the subject matter of these 
questions, we refrain from offering any 
comments. 


Q: 48 to 53. The framework of the 
Second Five Year Plan lays greater empha¬ 
sis on the development of public sector 
and on the establishment and development 
of basic heavy industries in the industrial 
field. The Plan is formulated with the follow* 
ing objectives:— 

“(1) To attain a rapid growth of the nation¬ 
al economy by increasing the scope 
and importance of the public sector 
and in this way to advance to a socia¬ 
list pattern of society; 

(2) to develop basic heavy industries for 
the manufacture of producer goods to 
strengthen the foundations of econo¬ 
mic independence; 

(3) to increase the production of consu¬ 
mer goods as much as possible 
througfi tfie household or hand indus¬ 
tries and to provide an adequate 
market for the products ; 

(4) to develop factory production of con¬ 
sumer goods in a way not competitive 
with hand industries ; 

(5) to increase productivity in agriculture 
and to speed up agrarian reforms with 
an equitable distribution of land to 
peasant cultivators so as to stimulate 
the increase of agricultural pro¬ 
duction and of purchasing power in 
rural areas; 

(6) to provide better tiousing, more health 
services and greater opportunities for 
education especially for the poorer 
sections of the population ; 

(7) to liquidate unemployment as quickly 
as possible and within a period not 
exceeding ten years 

(0) and as the result of such measures, to- 
irmreasc national income by about 
25% over the plan period, and achieve 
a more equitable distribution of in¬ 
come”. 

The development of heavy industries 
under the plan is indicated as follows : 

Heavy Industries ■ I n the long run, the rate of 
industrialisation and the growth of national 
economy would depend on the increasing 
production of coal, electricity, iron ana 
steel, heavy machinery, heavy chemicals 
and the heavy industries generally which 
would increase the capacity for capital for¬ 
mation, One important aim is to make India 
independent, as quickly as possible, of 
foreign imports of producer goods so that 
the accumulation of capital would not be 
hampered by difficulties in securing sup¬ 
plies of essential producer goods from 
other countries, d'he heavy industries must, 
therefore, be expanded with all possible 
speed. 

The new producer goods industries would 
be developed mainly in the public sector. 
The private sector would continue to play 
an important part in the development of 
basic industries like cement, chemicals etc. 

The heavy industries being capital inten¬ 
sive would, however, give relatively little 
scope for employment: and would also 
generate a large demand for consumer 
goods which they themselves would not be 
able to supply.” 
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The scope and role of private sector is 
indicated as under. 

‘‘A large majority of the population would 
be engaged in household production, 
agriculture, hand industries and in various 
services which would continue to remain 
private. 

As the planned demand would have to be 
matched by the planned production, it would 
be necessary for the private sector to con¬ 
form in a general way to the overall pro¬ 
gramme of production as provided in 
the plan. The private sector would be 
helped by the Government with the supply 
of credit, raw materials and marketing 
facilities to undertake production in 
accordance with the plan. 


Heads. 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

Irrigation and Power 

Industry 


Cottage Industries 
Other Industries 
Transport 
Social Services 
Community Projects 


The frame, work of the National Plan and 
the Bombay State Plan indicate very limited 
scope and development in the private 
'sector of the Textile Industry. Since we are 
concerned with the textile industry, we 
would consider its position and prospective 


Inducernents (such as tax exemption or 
preferential permission for capital issue) 
would be given to channel the profits of the 
private sector into desirable forms of in- 
vestrr^nts in both private and public sectors 
or in Government bonds and securities. 

The private sector would enjoy the advan¬ 
tages of an assured and a growing market 
in an expanding economy, and thus of 
reduced risks and uncertainties.” 

The draft plan for the Bombay State just 
published by the Government of Bombay 
envisages a plan of rural development and 
irrigation projects. The proposed plan 
makes allocations to various heads as 
under from the total estimate of 283 crores;— 


(Figures in CroresJ 

26 

126 

9 

4-20 

4-80 

22 

54 

45 

Total: 282 


development. Textile Industry of the 
Bombay State has an ambitious Plan for 
increased production and expansion and 
they consider the following as possible 
targets to be attained by the end of Second 
Five Year Plan :— 


Total production of cloth 10,000 Million yards to be produced as under :— 

The Cotton Mill Sector ... 7,800 Million yards. 

The Handloom Sector ... 2,000 Million yards. 

The Powerloom Sector ... 200 Million yards. 

Productive Equipment: 

Spindles 
Looms 

Finance required 
Cotton 


15-5 million (11-9 existing + an addition of 3-6 million) 
298,000 (208,000 existing + an addition of 90,000). 

Rs. 100 crores for rehabilitation and 
Rs. 133 crores for new equipment. 

Annual production of 6065 lac bales. 


The Textile Industry of the Bombay State 
represents 50% of the total equipment 
capacity in the country. Naturally the 
Cotton Textile Mills of the Bombay State 
will have their share in the total increase in 
output. To that extent the traffic require¬ 
ments of the mill industry of this region will 
increase, particularly, in consumption of 
cotton, chemicals'and other stores. In view 
of the increased production, the traffic of 
cotton piece goods will also expand. 

The Industry's Plan is no doubt an ambi¬ 
tious prospect but from the present trends 
87 


it appears that the targets are capable of 
realisation. 

Q: 54 & 55. We have already discussed 
the question of Rates Policy and structure 
in Introduction Part 1 under the heading 
'Railway Rates Policy: Principles and 
Considerations, 1. A reference is accord¬ 
ingly invited to Introduction Part I. We 
have also indicated our suggestions 
wherever possible in reply to various 
questions. 
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PART l-B. 


ANNEXURE K 


Q: 1. It is difficult to give any exact data 
on these points as the weight of principal 
raw material Cotton and Fuel l/iz. coal 
required to produce a stated weight ofyarn or 
cloth would be dependant on a number of 
varying factors. Thus the quantity of yarn 
produced from a pound of cotton would 
vary according to the type of cotton used, 
counts spun, ttie percentage of waste and 
short fibres extracted in carding and 
combing processes. The weight of yarn 
will be reduced to some extent in weaving 
process. The weight of yarn contained in 
a piece of cloth will further be reduced 
under the effect of different processes like 
bleaching, dyeing, mercerising, etc. carried 
out on it. 

Similarly the quantity of coal consumed 
to produce a pound of yarn or cloth would 
depend on the quality of coal consumed 
(uiz. its calorific value. Ash contents etc. 
the type and age of boilers used for generat¬ 
ing steam, the type and age of prime mover 
and the different processes carried out on 
the grey cloth to turn it into a - finished 
marketable product.) 

Q:2. 'Phe total production of cotton 
piece-goods by the Ahmedabad Cotton 
Textile Mill Industry during the respective 
years was as under :— 

Year Production in Remarks 
million yards 

1938-39 1098.9 

1947.48 1110.8 

1952.53 1123.6 

1953.54 1118.5 

1964.55 1162.7 

It may be noted that the increase in the 
level of production is due to several factors 
important of which are expansion of pro¬ 
ductive capacity, manufacture of particular 
qualities etc. 

Q: 3. In normal circumstances, the 
effect of upward revision of freight struc¬ 
ture would be the diversion of traffic to 
short distance places. ‘ As far as the 
Ahmedabad Cotton Textile Mill Industry is 
concerned, the adverse effect of the 
increase in freight charge of cotton piece- 
goods is not seen in a tangible form so far 
as diversion is concerned but, all the some, 
it has affected the competitive position of 
this Centre in important markets of the 


country. As regards cotton, as stated in 
Introductory part. Ahmedabad mills con- 
sunie large quantity of imported cotton 
have to import through the port 
of Bombay. The consumption of Indian 
cotton is to a large extent dependant on tfie 
crop position of a particular type of cotton 
and the demand for various types of cloth. 
However, the substantial part of the indi¬ 
genous cotton consumed by Ahmedabad 
Mills is procured from the adjoining 
District^ and the revision in freight for 
sfiort-distance has imposed a heavy burden 
on the Ahmedabad Industry. Further 
Ahmedabad Mills are situated at a long 
distance from coal fields. The heavy 
increase in freight on coal would naturally 
result in consumption of electrical energy 
on a larger scale or preference for coal 
fields situated nearer. There is greater 
off-take of electric energy at present than 
the former years and coal from Hengal- 
Bihar coal fields is of superior quality, 
suitable in consumption and cheaper in 
price and although preferred by mills for 
these reasons, still on account of its heavy 
freight amounting to Rs, 22/- or so per ton 
mills have to forego their choice for this 
coal. Of course, in both these cases, there 
are other limiting factors. 

Q; 4. C'oMow .• Ahmedabad Mills con¬ 
sume annually about 2.75 lacs bales of im¬ 
ported cotton and the same are received 
through the port of Bombay. Substantial 
portion of the Indian Cotton consumed by 
the Ahmedabad mills is received from the 
adjoining Districts, which are situated 
mostly within a radius of 100 miles. 
Varieties of cotton of the imported type 
are being grown in various parts of the coun¬ 
try and the Ahmedabad mills get part of 
their requirement of cotton from various 
other States y/z. Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad, 
Punjab and Madras. 

Goal: 30 per cent of coal consumed 
by Ahmedabad mills is received from 
Bengal-Bihar Fields while balance i.e. 70 per 
cent is received from Central India coal 
fields. 

Cloth: At present despatch ofC.P. goods 
is dependant on the availability of rail move¬ 
ment facilities to various centres. The 
general trend of despatch of C.P. goods 
from Ahmedabad Centre to various zones 
in the country during the current year 
is as under : 


Percentage of bales 
despatched (on basis of 
5,94,416 standard bales 
despatched from Ah¬ 
medabad during Feb¬ 
ruary to October 1965) 


1 . 

Bombay including movement 



to C. C. B. for export 

16.2 

2. 

Uttar Pradesh 

16.0 

3. 

West Bengal 

14.0 

4. 

Delhi 

8.0 

5. 

Bihar 

7.4 

6. 

Rajasthan 

5.7 

7. 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.5 

8. 

East Punjab 

6.5 

9, 

Madras 

4.4 

10. 

Andhra 

3.6 

11. 

Hyderabad 

2.4 

12. 

Madhya Bharat 

2,3 



STATE 

Percentage of bales 
despatched (on basis os 
6,94,416 standard balef 


despatched from Ah¬ 
medabad during Feb¬ 
ruary to October 1956) 



13. 

Saurashtra 

2.1 

14, 

Assam 

1.9 

15. 

Mysore 

1.7 

16. 

Pepsu 

1.1 

17. 

Orissa 

0.8 

18. 

Kerala 

0.6 

19. 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.4 

20. 

Ajmer Marwad 

0.6 

21. 

Cutch 

0.4 

22. 

Bhopal 

0.3 

23. 

Coorg, Jammu and Kashmir, 


Manipur, Pondicherry, 

etc. 0.2 
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Q: 5. Except a very small quantity of 
cotton which is received by road in lorries 
from adjoining centres due to non-availabi¬ 
lity of booking facilities, the entire quantity 
of cotton is received by Ahmedabad Textile 
mills by rail. 

Q: 6. Except a very small quantity of cloth 
which is retained in Ahmedabad City for 
local consumption, the entire quantity of 
oloth manufactured by Ahmedabad Textile 
Mills is despatched by rail. The average 
monthly despatches of C.P. goods from 
Ahmedabad in 1954 were 64,639 packages. 

Q: 7 (a). In the year 1988-39 due to gene¬ 
ral trade depression the average price of 
Indian cotton had touched a low level. 
However, during the war period, the prices 
shot up and the Government had to inter¬ 
vene by fixing floor and ceiling prices of 
various types of Indian cotton. In the post- 
partition years, there was severe shor¬ 
tage of Indian Cotton and the Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, continued to fix the floor 
and ceiling prices of various types of Indian 
cotton under the Cotton Control Order and 
the same method of control of cotton prices 
is being continued at present with suitable 
variations according to the year’s crop 
position. The prices of Indian Cotton during 
these specific years have always fluctuated 
under the influence of a number of factors. 

Ahmedabad Mills consume large quantities 
of imported cotton, the prices of which vary 
from year to year. Further the quantity of 
■various types of imported cotton viz., Egyp- 
tian-Sudan, East African, American etc. 
consumed by Ahmedabad Mills increase or 
decrease according to their prices in differ¬ 
ent years. 

Hence, the average price of cotton con¬ 
sumed by Ahmedabad mills would vary from 
year to year. Incur opinion, any compari¬ 
son of the price trend of cotton with freight 
-structure would be quite misleading. As we 


have pointed out in our replies to the main 
questions, cotton is the most important and 
principal raw material for the Cotton Textile 
Mills in Ahmedabad Centre and hence it 
deserves a special treatment in fixation of 
freight.for its transport. 

(b). Ahmedabad Cotton Textile Mill 
Industry is manufacturing a wide range of 
varieties of cloth. The varieties of cloth 
manufactured by mills are changed from 
time to time on account ofthe availability or 
non-availability of a particular type of cotton 
and its price and also to cater to the tastes 
ofthe consumers. Further, the Ahmedabad 
mills which specialise in production of finer 
varieties of cloth have in the post-war years 
installed a number of latest types of plants 
for processing of cloth such as mercerising 
and sanforising. The proportion of dyed 
and printed goods produced by Ahmedabad 
Mills have considerably increased in recent 
years. Further, cotton is the principal item 
of cost in production of cloth and as pointed 
out in reply to Q : No. 7(a), its average 
price so far as Ahmedabad Industry is con¬ 
cerned varies considerably from year to 
year. Consequently, the average price of 
cloth manufactured by Ahmedabad industry 
would vary from year to year. In evolving a 
scientific freight structure, we believe that 
the fluctuation in prices of products moved 
should not be a criterion for freight charge 
or its reasonableness. As we have already 
suggested, vide answer to Q ; 29, Part. I-A, 
this item should be placed in a lower class 
in view of its importance to the consumers 
and to export trade. Special competitive 
rates should be provided for destinations 
which are at long distance and wagon load 
scales should be introduced for this item. 

Q:8. We have already furnished figures 
of zone wise despatches of C.P. goods from 
Ahmedabad, vide our reply to Sub-Question 
4 above and it is not possible to give any 
further data. 


PART II 
GENERAL. 


It appears that this part of the question¬ 
naire is mainly intended to collect informa¬ 
tion from the Railway Administration. We 
would, therefore, confine our discussion 
.only to certain aspects of the subject. The 
existing provisions of the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890, imposed a very restricted liability 
on the Railway as Carrier of goods. As a 
matter of fact, in our opinion, the responsi¬ 
bility of the Railways for the goods they carry 
from one place to another must be complete 
and any loss or damage to the goods should 
be adequately compensated. The position 
of Railway should not be considered as 
equal to that of a ‘Bailee’ as provided 
under the present law Once the goods 
are accepted by the Railway for carriage 
from one place to another, it automatically 
undertakes a risk and responsibility for 
delivering goods to the consignee at the 
destinations in same condition. The provi¬ 
sion of law must impose complete responsi¬ 
bility on the Railway for full delivery of the 
goods carried by them. Any loss or damage 
caused in whatever manner while the goods 
are in charge of the Railway, i.e. before they 
are delivered to the consignee at the des¬ 
tination must be fully compensated by the 


Railway. Most of the present class rates 
are fixed on the Railway risk basis 
and it is implied that the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Railway is complete when 
they charge these rates. It may be noted 
here that sometimes private insurance is 
resorted to by the trade and industry 
although the responsibility of the risk lies 
with the Railway. This indicates that the 
business community does not feel assured 
whether the Railway will discharge the risk in 
as prompt and satisfactory a manner as is 
done under private insurance arrange¬ 
ment. 

We have indicated this as a general princi¬ 
ple although it may not be possible to 
completely observe it in actual practice. 

Turning to the question of settlement of 
claims by the Railways, it is an undisputed 
fact that the present system of settlement 
and disposal of claims is not found to be 
satisfactory since claims remain pending 
for a long time and sometimes the parties 
have to resort to legal proceedings. We 
would, therefore, like to suggest that a time 
limit should be fixed during which, if a 
claim is not disposed of, it should 
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be compensated by the Railway to 
the extent applied for. This will tend to 
minimise the delay which often takes place, 
in disposal of claims. Wo would also further 
suggest that decentralisation should be 
introduced in the system which at present 
functions at the Hoad Quarters only. Claim 
offices stiould bo opened at the District 
and Divisional level and District and 
Divisional Officers should be empower¬ 
ed to entertain and settle claims upto 
certain limits. Looking to the expan¬ 
sion in the volume of traffic that has 
taken place and will further take place in 
future this reform is very important and 
should be introduced. 

Now we would refer to the practice of 
trade in booking of commodities. The 
traders would normally book such commo¬ 
dities at Owners’ Risk Rates where they 
have insured the goods privately or where 
they find the chances of pilferage and break¬ 
ages are le.ss According to our information, 
it is the general practice that items of hard¬ 
ware, stores, articles such as pickers, 
buffers and leather belting etc. are booked 
at Owners' Risk. Chemicals are normally 
booked at Railway Risk. The cloth bales are 
usually booked at the Railway Risk Rate. 
Further traders when importing from abroad 
have insurance facilities provided upto the 
mill godown. Inspite of that certain articles 
like chemicals, colours, glass articles are 
booked at the Railway Risk. The Traders 
also prefer to book at the Railway Risk 
inspite of private insurance when chances 
of leakage and pilferage as well as deteriora¬ 
tion in transit are many and where the 
value , of such articles normally exceeds 
Rs. c500/-. It appears to be the experience of 
the Trade thet where the goods are booked 
at tlie Railway Risk and where the value of 
such articles exceeds Rs. 500/-, it takes 
fairly a long time to settle the claim with the 
Railway Authorities. In view of it, especially 
in the post-war period, the traders have 
normally adopted the practice of providing 
private insurance wherever possible and 
book the goods at Railway Risk only when 
it is compulsory under the Tariff Regulations, 
it may be noted that at times it becomes 
very difficult to prove deterioration in 
quality owing to delay in transit and in such 
instances, it is almost impossible to get the 
claims settled by the Railway Administration 
inspite of the goods having been booked at 
the Railway Risk. Incidentally wo may here 
mention that it is the experience of the trade 
that tlie Railway Authorities do not allow 
traders to make entries in the book as they 
intend to make after checking the consign¬ 
ment. This may be considered as arbitrary 
on the part of the Railway and should be 
discouraged, 

Elefore we conclude this part of our dis¬ 
cussion on the subject we would like to 
bring to the attention of the Railway Freight 
Structure Enquiry Committee the problem 
of coal traffic uiz. the loss and pilferage of 
coal in transit and at the Railway yards, 
which has become a regular feature for 
some years. Not a single consignment or 
wagon of coal is received with full contents 
at the destination, nor the contents are 
complete in weight when the goods are 
lifted by the consignee from the Railway 
Yard. This loss orshortage of coal amounts 
to as much as to 10% and this is a com¬ 
mon experience of mills in this centre. The 
Railway Authorities even at tlie highest level 


are fully aware of this position regarding 
pilferage of coal. It is well known'ttiat the 
loss in transit in case of coal consignments 
is not due to natural forces or causes but 
due to pilferage during transit at some weak 
points. This loss is not compensated by the 
Railway and the consignee have to bear the 
loss although the Railway recovers the 
freight charges for the full weight shown in 
the Railway Receipt or the carrying capacity 
of the wagon. In our opinion the Railway 
should be held responsible for such shortage 
and the cor^signee should be compensated 
for that loss. In this connection, we would 
like the Enquiry Committee to refer to the 
Report of the Railway Corruption Enquiry 
Committee. We, therefore, strongly urge 
that the Enquiry Committee should make 
suitable recommendations in this behalf so 
that Railways are made responsible for loss 
sustained in transit and at the yard. 

These are our generalobservationson the 
subject of Railway’s responsibility as Carrier 
of goods and we trust our suggestions would 
receive due consideration by the Enquiry 
Committee. 

Now we give hereunder answers to the 
questions of this part. 

Q; 1 to 3. We have already indicated 
briefly the normal trade practice in regard 
to booking of commodities in the introdu¬ 
ctory remarks and a reference is invited to 
the same. 

Q; 4 to 6. The information required 
under these questions can be conveniently 
furnished by the Railway Administration. 
We have already indicated our view-point 
in the Introduction to thisPart on the present 
system of claim settlement and the extent 
of reform required. 

0:7. In absence of information and 
necessary data regarding the claims made 
and settled after the additions of the new 
provisions under Section 74A to 74E, we are 
not in a position to reply to this question, 

Q: 8. The scope of owners’ risk rates 
should be increased and many more com¬ 
modities should be covered by these rates. 

Q: 9. According to the published tariff 
it appears that there is a limited number of 
commodities which are provided with 
owner’s risk rates. It may be noted that the 
owner's risk rate should be sufficiently 
Ibwer than the Railway risk rates. 

Q: 10 & 11. Wo have indicated our view 
point in reply to Q : 8 and 9. 

Q; 12. We are of opinion that the scope of 
owner’s risk rate should be expanded and 
many commodities should be provided with 
owner’s risk rates. In that case, the pro¬ 
posal for partial risk by Railway will be 
applicable in case of commodities having 
Railway risk rates only. It is difficult to say 
whettier the suggestion is practicable. 

Q: 1S&14. We have no comments to offer. 

0: 15 & 16. Special packing conditions 
have been laid down by the Railway for 
cotton piece goods. Similar conditions are 
also prescribed by the Textile Commissioner, 
Bombay under the Textile Control. Both sets 
of conditions are. reproduced below for 
information of the Enquiry Committee:— 
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1. Conditions prescribed by the Railway. 
-'Piece-goods. Cotton, Wollen. Silk or Artificial 
oilk in bales, press-packed— 

(i) When in bajes and press-packed, must 
be packed in the following order :— 

Inner : 1 layer of paper, kraft, 
wrapping or fents. 

1 layer of light hessian, fents or 
chatai (palm leaf matting). 

1 layer of paper packing, water¬ 
proof. 

Outer; 1 layer of tarpaulin {only during 
the monsoon months.) 

1 layer of heavy or medium 
hessian. 

(ii) The bales, irrespective of size or 
wei^ght, must then be tightly secured 
under tension, with steel strappings 
lengthwise and breadthwise- The 
hoops used should be of standard 
gauge and should be used on all the 
six sides of each bale when containing 
dhoties, sarees, etc. A bale of piece- 
goods will be considered, as press- 
packed only when it is bouncT with 
iron bands or steel strappings and is 
tightly compressed so as to form a 
solid compact package, the contents of 
which cannot be shifted without the 
removal of the binding used for sus¬ 
taining the pressure. 

(iii) When packed in boxes or cases, the 
contents must be wrapped in thick 
paper and then with waterproof 
material. The boxes must be securely 
fastened, under tension, with steel 
strappings or steel wire lengthwise 
and breadthwise. 

2. Conditions prescribed by the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner. Copy of Textile Commissioner’s Noti¬ 
fication No. 9 (9)—Tex. 1/49 (1) dated the Srd 
beptembe;i* ■1949 as amended from time to 
time. 

In exercise of the powers conferred on 
rne by Clause 21 (4) of the Cotton Textiles 
tCj-ontrol) Order, 1948, 1 hereby -direct that 
cloth and yarn shall be securely packed in 
bales or packages o.n all the six sides thereof 
as given below, starting from innermost 
layer 

1 layer of p^er, kraft. wrapping 
(inner) or rents. 

1 layer of light hessian. Fents. 
Chatai or Palm leaf matting. 

1 layer of water-proof packing 
paper or Alkathene film. 

1 layer of Tarpaulin (only during 
monsoon months). 

1 layer of Medium or Heavy 
Hessian (outer). 

Explanations: For the purposes of this 
paragraph the word "Fents” 
shall have the meaning 
assigned to it in the Textile 
Commissioner’s Notification 


No. 80-Tax/J/48 (iii) dated 
the 2nd August 1948. 

The hoops used should be of a standard 
gauge and in the case of bales of Dhoties, 
Sarees and Chaddars should be used on all 
the six Sides of each bale. 

_ Nothing in this notification applies to 
Chindies, i. e, cut-pieces of cloth 9 inches or 
less in length. 

Note I: Where tarpaulin is not readily 
available an additional layer of 
waterproof packing paper can be 
used. 

Note 11: Instead of the two layers, one of 
light hessian, fents or chatai or 
palm leaf matting and the other 
of the waterproof packing paper 
or alkathene, film, a single layer 
of hessian lined with Alkathene 
may be used. 

Note III: Where Alkathene film is used for 
one layer, the layer of papfer, 
kraft, wrapping (inner) or fents’ 
need not be used.” 

We wish to refer here to one point 
regarding packing conditions of cloth bales. 
Although there is provision fpr using hoops 
on six sides of a bale in case of certain 
varieties of cloth only, the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration have insisted for this condition in 
case of all bales of cotton piece-goods, 
regardless of the type of contents. The 
matter was represented to the Railway 
Board pointing out that the provision was 
not necessary in case of bales of cloth 
varieties other than Dhoty, Sarees and 
Chaddars. It involved additional cost and 
difficulty but the Railway Board have not 
agreed. 

Q: 17. We are in favour of some arrange- 
ment or scheme for storage facilities prior 
to despatch and after delivery. The scheme 
should be operated by the Railway. 

Q: 18. As we have already indicated in 
the Introduction to this Part, as a matter of 
principle, the responsibility of the Railway 
should be complete from the moment the 
goods are accepted for carriage till delivery 
at the destination. The present provision 
for this liability being that of a "bailee” 
should be altered and Railway should be 
made responsible and should have com¬ 
plete liability for the safe transport of the 
goods they carry. Please also refer to our 
remarks in this connection in the Introduc¬ 
tion to this part. 

Q: 19. Pilferage and organised thefts of 
goods in transit and from the Railway Yards 
are going on, on a large scale and in case of 
a commodity like coal, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere, it has developed to an 
alarming extent. We do not wish to enter 
into a detailed discussion, but only like to 
refer to the Report of the Railway Corrup¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee and their recom¬ 
mendations on the subject. 

Q; 20&21. We have no comments to offer. 
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PART m 


GEN 


U is most appropriate that the Railway 
Freight Structure Enquiry Committee is 
entrusted with the task of examining the 
working of Railway Rates Tribunal since the 
question is more closely connected with 
the problem of the railway freight structure. 

The Railway Rates Tribunal is established 
under the Indian Railways Act, 1890, and 
Sections 34 to 46 C of the Act detail the 
provisions regarding its constitution, 
jurisdiction, powers and functions. Its 
present headquarters are at Madras. The 
establishment of the Tribunal has replaced 
the former machinery of Railway Rates 
Advisory Committees which were appointed 
for ad hoc enquiries in particular cases by 
the Central Government. Th,e Tribunal is 
now a permanent body and it is functioning 
for the last five years. It appears that in 
order to make Tribunal more effective and 
competent, the scope of its jurisdiction may 
be expanded. The rates and charges fixed 
by the Central Government under reserved 
powers (Section 42) should be also appeal¬ 
able to the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

Before we offer suggestions for irm>roving 
the working of the Railway Rates Tribunal 
for making it a competent body and effective 
instrument for adjudicating freight matters, 
we would like to refer to one particular 
point. During its career of 4 to 5 years only 
a limited number of complaints have been 
filed before the Tribunal. This has been 
taken by the Railway Board as an indication 
that the present freight structure is satisfac¬ 
tory. This is not the correct view. There 
are various reasons why only a limited 
number of complaints have been referred 
to the Tribunal, e. g., excessive cost of 
litigation, general ignorance about the 
working, lengthy procedure and the distance 
at which its headquarters are situated from 
other parts of the country. These are some 
of the factors which are mainly responsible 
for the limited number of references to the 
Tribunal. We may here point out that many 
aggrieved parties are not aware that they 
can prefer a complaint before the Railway 
Rates Tribunal whicbis situated in Madras 
in South India. Again, the distance and the 
expenses may prevent the parties in the 
North India from filing a complaint before 
the Tribunal. It would be proper, therefore, 
if, instead of having a permanent office in 
one place and asking parties to go there, 
the Tribunal undertakes a regular planned 
tour of the country or goes to the place 
where the parties concerned may find it 
reasonably convenient to be present and 
argue their case. Another matter which at 
present deters a party to prefer a complaint 
is the lengthy and costly judicial process 
involved in the disposal of cases. The 
Tribunal disposes of cases on the generally 
accepted judicial basis which calls for the 
usual legal paraphernalia and it is estimated 
that a case costs a party anything like Rs. 
25,000 to Rs. 30,000 with no certainty of 
the result. This, it will be agreed, is quite a 
prohibitive cost. Thus, the distance, the 
cost of the litigation and the lengthy process 
are mainly responsible for minimising the 
filing of complaints and not the responsibility 
of the rate structure, as assumed and argued 
by the Railway Board. 


E R A L 

We set forth below our considered 
suggestions for improving the working of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal. 

(1) All necessary powers and jurisdiction 
relating to freight matter should be vested 
in the Tribunal. At least the Tribunal must 
have the appellate powers for the matters. 

(2) Its decisions and recommendations 
should be binding and should be strictly 
implemented, 

(3) It is necessary to remedy the defects 
uiz. the long distance, ignorance about its 
working, lengthy judicial procedure and 
cost of litigation. 

We are of firm opinion that if reform is 
made as suggested above, it will render the 
Railway Rates Tribunal more effective and 
useful in adjudicating freight matters at 
reasonable cost. 

Subject to the foregoing genera! observa¬ 
tions, we would like to submit our replies to 
the questionnaire as under:— 

Q: 1. (a) As we have already indicated, 
all necessary powers and functions relating 
to freight matters should be vested in the 
Tribunal and the Tribunal should be recog¬ 
nised as the Appellate authority for freight 
matters. Its decision and recommenda¬ 
tions must be accepted, 

(b) Yes. We agree with the sug¬ 
gestion, 

(c) In view of what we have stated in 
Q: 1 (a), this does not arise. 

Q; 2, We are of opinion that the present 
provision, Tribunal’s power to reclassify 
in higher class shoulc;! continue ajM? its deci¬ 
sion in such matters should be l^ated as 
final, 

Q: 3, We do not agree with the sugges¬ 
tion for vesting power in the Central Govern¬ 
ment to reclassify a commodity in a higher 
class without prior reference or approval of 
the Railway Rates Tribunal. This would 
amount to dispensing with the machinery 
provided by law and to compelling the 
Trade and Industry to approach for justice 
after injustice has already been done. In 
fact, the Railway Rates Tribunal should be 
the proper authority to decide such matters 
prior to their implementation. 

Q ; 4 & 5. It appears from the rules of the 
procedure at present in operation that the 
procedure adopted by the Tribunal is 
similar to that adopted in Civil Courts. We 
believe that the procedure should be simp¬ 
lified as far as possible with a view to mini¬ 
mise the delay and cost. Complaints 
pertaining to Railway freight should be 
treated on basis of an arbitration rather 
than sirictly legal proceedings in a court. 

Q : 6. It is a fact that the cost of litigation 
involved in a complaint being made to the 
Tribunal by the aggrieved party, is very high. 
It appears that the judicial process involved 
in the litigation and the considerable dis¬ 
tance of the Head Quarters of the Tribunal' 
are the factors responsible for high cost. 

Q; 7. The probable reasons why the 

privilege is not exercised appear to be that 
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the applications and complaints are more 
or less heard and discussed on legal points. 
The Railway Administration has at its dis¬ 
posal best legal Counsel and its experien¬ 
ced Officers to represent its case. 

Q:8&9- We do not consider any change 
necessary in the membership or the qualifi¬ 
cations of the members of the Tribunal. It 
is, however, suggested that the members 
from the Trade or Industry Panel should be 
equal in number to that of the Railway 
Board’s Panel to the Tribunal. 

Q; 10. The system of associating assess¬ 
ors with the Tribunal should be continued. 
It is not possible to say to what extent the 
present panels have been useful to the 
Tribunal but we believe that their intimate 
knowledge of the trade is of considerable 
assistance to the Tribunal. The guidance 
and advice of the assessors from the Trade 
and Industry Panel should be given due 
weight and importance and whenever there 
is occasion for the Tribunal to differ from 


the unanimous view of the assessors, the 
Tribunal should do so only on very weighty 
grounds. When an application is made by 
the Central Government for classification of 
a commodity or a reference is made in any 
other matter, such application or reference 
should be decided by the Tribunal in con¬ 
sultation with the panel of the assessors set¬ 
up from the trade or industry concerned in 
equal number with the Railway Panel. 

Q: 11. In our opinion the Railway Rates 
Tribunal should have full powers in all 
matters of freight. We object to the prin¬ 
ciple of revising the freight charge of parti¬ 
cular commodities on budget considera¬ 
tions without the consent of the Tribunal 
and the Trade and Industry Panel 
concerned. 

Q: 12. As we have already pointed out 
Railway Rates Tribunal is an essential 
machinery for decision of freight matters, 
it is not correct to say that there is no neces¬ 
sity for such a body. 
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1. It is well-known that the country’s 
economic development mainly depends on 
swift and efficient Railway transport, and, it 
is much more so in a country like India 
where a very large bulk of goods is carried 
by Railways. In view of the important role 
that the Railways have been playing in the 
country’s economic life, rating structure is 
of vital importance. It needs hardly to be 
emphasized that Railway freight constitutes 
an important component in determination 
of market price of commodities and as such 
rational basis of Railwayjfreight rate struc¬ 
ture is of great significance to trade and 
industry. 

2. In evolving a proper freight rate 
structure it has to be borne in mind that the 
Indian Railways are a monopolistic under¬ 
taking and, as a result, they are working at a 
positive advantage, as compared to their 
counter-parts in other countries. 

3. Making a historical perspective of the 
freight rate structure, it can be said with¬ 
out fear of contradiction that the rating 
policy hitherto adopted had generally been 
narrow, short sighted and inimical to ’ the 
country’s vital interests. 

4. It is well-known that with a view to 
rationalize the Railway freight structure, the 
complete set of telescopic rates was evol¬ 
ved in 1948. To meet deficit, goods rates 
were raised, certain commodities were up¬ 
graded from lower to higher class, class 
rates for some articles were raised on 
telescopic basis, ,and scheduled rates for 
certain commodities between producing 
and consuming centres were removed. 

5. The overall effect of this new policy 
has been that almost in every case indus¬ 


try was required to pay enhanced rates. 
Burden on industries has increased as sta- 
tiorj-to-station scheduled rates have been 
abolished. Introduction of telescopic rates 
encouraged long hauls as against short dis¬ 
tance traffic. Need for more liberal use of 
station-to-station scheduled rates and 
encouragement to local traffic has been 
aptly stressed in the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report. 

Adverse effect of telescopic ra^es on 
short-distance traffic hardly needs any 
emphasis. Short-distance charge of 6 pies 
per maund is levied on all commodities 
where aggregate distance is less than 75 
miles. In number of industries like cement, 
chemicals, etc.. Industrial raw materials are 
brought from nearing places and as such 
the burden on these industries is almost 
doubled. Short distance traffic has also to 
be’ar minimum distance and terminal 
charges which results in increase in cost of 
articles. It will be noticed, therefore, that 
freight rates on short distance traffic are 
operating as a dead-weight and as such 
they are likely to hamper industrial expan¬ 
sion which is of primary importance irr the 
background of«integrated development 
that is going on at present in the country. 

6. This Chamber well appreciate the 
need of Railway Ministry for more funds for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction, especially 
when the country has launched upon a 
large-scale programme of reshaping its 
economy. We are also not of the view that 
this great nationalized institution should be 
a liability to the country. Every effort must 
be made to see that Railways become an 
asset to the country, and at the same time 
become a potent instrument of national pro- 
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gress. While formulating rating policy, it 
should be the chief consideration for Rail¬ 
ways to provide cheap and prompt transport 
and basic facilities to industry and trade at as 
reasonable a cost as possible so as to 
enable them not only to keep down their 
costs and allow them to build but also 
prosper. When the volume of agricultural 
and industrial production is fast increasing, 
it is just and proper that rating structure 
should be such as would not only stimulate 
traffic but create new one. Every intelligent 
person would agree that the large net-work 
of Railways in India should run on business 
lines so as to avoid all waste in construction, 
operation and maintenance. It is also an 
inherent feature of every business concern 
that to reap advantage in future, it must 
also take necessary risk in the present. In 
a country like India which is as big as a 
continent and where large tracts call for 
opening and exploration, there is every 
scope for creation of new traffic. Cautious 
but bold policy as to freight rates will be of 
immense value to-expanding and growing 
economy of the country. 

7. The task of revising Railway rates is 
really difficult, delicate and intricate- It can¬ 
not but bo gainsaid that rate-making in a 
dynamic society presents new problems of 
ever-increasing complexity. There cannot 
be one rate to be fair in all cases and at 
all times . Each case has to be studied sepa¬ 
rately. Traffic pattern should be minutely 
analysed so as to assess the effects of freight 
rates on trade and industry. 

8. History of freight rates in India has 
been full of anomalies. Present classifica¬ 
tion of goods is so complex and elaborate 
that it is not easily intelligible to the trading 
public. This Chamber do realize that it is not 
an easy task to formulate a rating structure 
as would bring requisite money to the 
Railways and, at the same time, help and 
stimulate traffic. As such, the task is 
onerous and intricate. Itis more incumbent 
upon you, therefore, to see that it is simple 
and easy to understand and execute. Not 
only the classification of goods should bo 
broad-based, but re-classification should also 
be based on readjustment of rates on more 
rational basis that would reduce the cost 
of tran^ort and ensure reasonable earn¬ 
ings to Railways by change in character and 
volume of traffic. 

9. The country is marching fast towards 
industrialization and greater emphasis is 
going to be put on vital industries and it is, 
therefore, necessary that concessional and 
development rates be made a striking 
feature of freight rate structure. It is 
understood that when concerns manufactu¬ 
ring chemical, cement, etc. which are vital 
to country’s economy approached the 
Railway Administration for concessional 
rates, their plea was rejdcted. It should 
hardly be a matter of controversy that 
when development rates are quoted, not 
only do they help industries to grow but they 
create more and additional traffic which 
ultimately benefits the Railway finance. 
Protection granted by the Tariff Commission 
to nascent industries and concession given 
bythe Finance Ministry to new industrial 
undertakings for a specific period provide 
justification for need of concessional rates for 
their development. Sympathetic and broad 
outlook on the part of the Railway Board 
in this matter is of very great importance 


for accelerating the industrial tempo in the’ 
country. 

10. The Committee of the Chamber 
are emphatically of the view that 
coai being an essential component 
of cost structure of every industry, 
freight rate thereof should receive special 
consideration. Increase in the price of 
coal at all stages enhances the overall cost 
of production. In this context, it would 
appear anomalous to mention that freight 
rates of coal were raised by 30% in the year 
1952. Moreover, the rebate of 12i% was 
withdrawn. Fuel and power play vital role 
in country’s economy and, as such, they 
deserve special rates. 

11. It is a matter worthy of consideration 
that Railways in India being in a monopolistic 
position, have grater responsibility to the 
people at large. It is, therefore, much more 
necessary that Railways should be more 
responsive to public opinion in regard to 
unjustified and excessive burden of freight 
rates on certain class of commodities. It is 
hardly proper and expedient on the part 
of the Railways to say that in spite of the 
complaints from interests concerned, parti¬ 
cular traffic has not at all decreased, but is 
moving as usual. It has to be borne in mind 
that trading and industrial pursuits have to 
be carried on at any cost. That should not 
be a matter of satisfaction but must be a 
matter for close investigation if the adminis¬ 
tration is really vigilant and popular. The 
Committee of the Chamber would not op¬ 
pose justifiable increase in freight rates. 
What is most important is that when rates 
are revised, no strong and convincing case 
is made by the Railway administration and 
the public view-point is not given due impor¬ 
tance. It is a matter of general knowledge 
that operational costs of Railway have been 
mounting since last so many years- It is a 
moot point whether appreciable economy 
can be effected and operational expendi¬ 
ture can be reduced. 

This Chamber firmly hope that your Com¬ 
mittee will be good enough to consider 
our view-point in giving final shape to your 
recommendations and trust that the freight 
rate structure that will be evolved will be 
simple, elastic and broad-based as would 
meet with requirements of our growing 
economy. 

We now proceed to give our replies to 
individual questions. 

PART I-A. 

Q: 1- (a) The short distance traffic has 
been penalised and almost all the industries 
on the W. Rly., get their raw materials except 
coal from nearer stations and have, there¬ 
fore. to pay higher prices on raw materials 
which ultimately lead to an increase in cost 
of production of finished articles. 

(b) It has been helpful only in the 
case of long distance traffic which pays on 
an average less than the freight charged for 
short distance traffic. With regard to cotton 
obtained by the Ahmedabad textile mills 
from the neighbouring areas of Gujarat, the 
principle of telescopic rates on the con¬ 
tinuous mileage over the different Railways 
has not been helpful to the Ahmedabad tex¬ 
tile trade and industry generally and has, 
therefore, affected the competitive capacity 
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of the Ahmedabad textile mills in com¬ 
parison to the Bombay Mills. 

(c) 'Phis Chamber has no figures but 
the figures with the Railway administration 
should be able to show the actual effect of 
telescopic rates on the short and long dis¬ 
tance traffic. In the case of short distance 
traffic the Railways should have realized 
more revenue at the cost of industries and 
consumers. 

Q;2.^(a)No. 

(b) The Railways have been very 
conservative in exercising discretion to 
meet the legitimate needs of the industries. 

Q; 3. (i) 'Phe revision in 1948 has put up 
the maximum rates and by increasing the 
number of classes they have actually 
doubled the old class rates. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(b) No. If the long distance traf- • 
fic is to be encouraged the short distance 
traffic, especially in raw materials, should 
liave a separate leg so as to cheapen the 
cost of production. 

Q;4. There does not seem to be much 
traffic for a distance of over 1,500 miles. 
Wagon-load scales may bo lower than 
smalls or ordinary traffic but the proportion 
should be as to what traffic can bear and 
not disproportionate as at present. 

Q: 5. (i) The terminal charge should not 
be uniform as it is at present. The terminal 
facilities are in relation to the importance of 
a particular station. There should, there¬ 
fore, be some system for levying this charge 
and it should be in relation to the facilities 
given at each particular group of stations 
which should be divided into large, medium 
and small or in a manner so that the traffic 
for small stations should not pay the same 
terminal cfiarge as at big stations. 

(ii) Phis is an old anachronism as the 
short distance traffic is already taxed more 
than the long distance traffic and unless the 
short distance charge is lowered or abolished 
the raw materials and the agricullural pro¬ 
duce which move as a rule for short dis¬ 
tances only are being penalised making them 
costlier to the consumers. Por ’instance, 
traffic for 80 miles would be free of the short 
distance charge while that for 60 miles will 
have to bear it and this is not equitable. 

(iii) Transhipment charge for 
break-of-gauge which was not charged in 
old days was introduced only a few years 
back and might remain if it is a source of 
revenue to the Railways against the expendi¬ 
ture involved in transhipment. 

Q: 6. Distance unit of one mile should 
remain. 

Q: 7. No. 

Q: 8. Empty haulage charge should be 
made as these tank wagons cannot be used 
for back loading. This principle should be 
advocated for all Railways. 

Q; 9. The present grouping seems to be 
equitable except heavy articles which should 
be considered for re-classification. 

Q: 10. We regret it is difficult for us to 
reply this question. 
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Q: 11. The existing schedule seems to be 
suitable, but, as stated before, the differ¬ 
ence between the rates for traffic moving 
in ‘Smalls’ and in wagon-load should be 
proportionate so that the small traders may 
have the same advantage as large-scale 
traders. 

Q; 12. it does need revision as the 
Railways should have the discretion to 
charge per ton having regard to the com¬ 
modity to be carried as this minimum charge 
of Rs. 1/12 operates heavily on raw 
materials. 

Q: 13. (a) The present uniform rate of 
minimum charge at Re. 1/- per consignment 
for ‘Smalls ’ needs no revision. 

(b) No. 

Q: 14. The minimum weight should be 
raised from 7 srs. to 20 srs. for ‘smalls’ 
consignment carried by a goods train and 
consignments smaller in weight must move 
by parcel trains. 

Q: 15. We agree that ail commodities sent 
as ‘smalls’ traffic to be carried by goods 
train should upto a maximum weight be 
placed in one class. The maximum weight 
W’e suggest is one maund. 

Q: 16. (i & ii) No. 

(iii) We agree. 

Q; 16-A. Please see our reply to Q; 16. 

Q: 17. It is desirable to have train-load 
rates by giving a concession of about 10 to 
15% on the freight chargeable at present. 
As a safeguard the train-load rate should 
be allowed to recognized groups of parties 
which can make up a train-load. 

Q; 18. We do not recommend this as it 
would add to the cost of materials to be sold 
in tfie market. 

Q; 19. As the machinery is charged at a 
higher rate, it should be the duty and res¬ 
ponsibility of the Railways to unload it. 
Haulage charges should not be made for 
unloading. 

Q: 20. We regret it is not possible for us 
to reply this question. 

Q; 21. (a) Unless the freight rates of 
other alternative modes of transport or the 
same as those of the Railways or higher but 
not exceeding the latter’s by 10% we feel 
the Railways should not refuse to carry 
‘ short distance ’ traffic. Such a restriction 
is not recommended as it will penalise short 
distance traffic and will leave them to the 
mercy of other alternative modes of 
transport. 

(b) No. 

(c) For long distance traffic adjust¬ 
ment of freight rates may be made where 
the commodities could be carried by coastal 
shipping as the strain on Railways of such 
long distance traffic requires to be eased; 
provided an arrangement under Govern¬ 
ment authority is made with the coastal 
shipping concerns that their freight charges 
would not be higher than 10% of those 
charged by the Railways at present. 

Q: 22. The freight rates charged by the 
Road Transport and Inland Waterways are 
correspondingly much higher than those 
charged by the Railways. 
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Q: 23. (i) A freight pool may be created. 
The freight pool should be limited to a few 
essential commodities like foodgrains and 
industrial raw materials like cotton, coal, 
oilseeds, iron and steel, cement, kerosene 
oil, crude and fuel oil, and petrol, etc. The 
operation of these commodities through a 
freight pool should be on an all-India basis 
in case of foodgrains which move to various 
parts of the whole country and on a zonal 
basis in case of industrial raw materials, 
a zone or more zones carved out for such 
raw materialshaving regard to their require¬ 
ments by the industries in that zone. Traffic 
moving over a minimum distance of 500 
miles nay be excluded. 

(ii) Yes, we would suggest a freight 
pool for coal, iron and steel, kerosene oil, 
crude and fuel oil, petrol, cement, chemical 
manures and salt. 

Q: 24. Yes, we would recommend. 

Q: 25. The Railways should work the 
freight pool but representatives of the indus¬ 
try, trade and consumers concerned and of 
the Governments i(cenlral and respective 
states) should be associated with such a 
management. 

Q: 26. The present freight structure 
should be revised and freight rates lowered 
in case of a large number of commodities 
which lead to a larger industrial and agri¬ 
cultural production if we wisti to further 
the economic progress of the country. 

Q: 27, In the case of cement industry 
and of the Tata Chemical Works, it is un¬ 
derstood that the request for ‘short dis¬ 
tance’ charge was turned down. 

Q; 28. We regret we have no figures 
for this, 

Q: 29. As the Railway is a monopolistic 
transport concern the effect could not be 
noticeable nor will it be noticeable for that 
reason except that it has added the burden 
on the consumer who has ultimately to pay 
cost of transport. As we do not deal our¬ 
selves in any particular trade or industry, 
it is difficult for us to mention any such 
industry or trade. 

Q; 30, This is recommended to help the 
small-scale industries the movement of 
whose goods now is handicapped as a 
result of a higher percentage of freight in 
relation to cost of production. The economic 
transportation can be effected by grouping 
small-scale industries traffic and moving 
them in wagon-loads within a specified time 
at the convenience of the Railways. 

Q: 31. Yes. The economics of transport¬ 
ation and the needs of Railway . finance 
should not be the only consideration in 
framing the Railway freight rate policy. It 
sfiould be based in a way as would increase 
the national production and make available 
at a cheaper rate the bare necessities, viz: 
foodgrains, cereals, cloth (coarse and hand- 
loom), salt, building materials, etc. required 
by a common man. 

(3: 32. Yes. The undeveloped industries 
which are of national importance should be 
assisted. 

Q: 33. Where an industrial unit establish¬ 
ed is absolutely new in the line of pro¬ 
duction of its articles that is, where there is 
n) such production of a new article as is 


undertaken by the new industrial unit, the 
Railway freight rate policy should certainly 
render whatever assistance it can. But that 
concession should be limited for a period of 
five years in the first instance and may bo 
extended for a further period periodically 
until the new industrial unit is capable of 
earning reasonably. 

Q; 34. While the new lines may, in cer¬ 
tain cases, turn out to be unremunorative in 
the beginning, we do not think it would be a 
good principle to charge in case of ^ new 
lines on the basis of inflated.rnileage Tor any 
period so that the projects may not be finan¬ 
cially burdensome. It is hoped that in 
course of time such new lines should pay 
and in later years sufficiently to meet the 
loss incurred during the years in the beginn¬ 
ing- Still, however, if a particular line or 
lines appear to be unremunerative continu¬ 
ously for a number of years, the question 
of charges being levied on the basis of 
inflated mileage would be appropriate for 
■ consideration, 

Q; 35 (i). We have e.xpressed our views 
above in this behalf. 

(ii) It should be possible for the 
Railways to get sufficient revenue in the 
ordinary course to meet the increases in 
maintenance and operation costs due to the 
investment of large capital both in the cons¬ 
truction of new Railway mileage and in the 
provision of rolling-stock and other facilities 
as a result of more goods traffic and passen¬ 
ger traffic the Railways will have to move 
consequent upon the industrial development 
of the country under the Second Five-Year 
Plan and the opening of new Railway lines. 
There is great potentiality of tourist traffic 
in the country in view of the increasing 
importance of India in world affairs and 
her growing friendship with other countries. 

Q ; 36. The actual cost of transportation 
with due regard to economic working and 
the amenities for passengers and facilities 
for goods traffic plus the interest on capital 
and depreciation should he charged to cur¬ 
rent revenue of the Railways. 

Q: 37. Please see our reply to Q. 30. 

Q: 38. The general policy of the Govern¬ 
ment definitely takes into consideration the 
normal principles which the Railway follows 
for fixing its freight rates. 

Q : 39. For want of information as to what 
commodities are carried at rates below the 
cost of transport, it is difficult to state these 
commodities. 

Q : 40. Ttie increase in traffic under the 
Second Five-Year Plan is sufficient justifi¬ 
cation for the financial stability of the Rail¬ 
ways. 

Q; 41. Stable rates are recommended 
so as not to affect the market rates for indi¬ 
genous goods. 

Q: 42. This information is not available 
with us. 

Q: 43, This is dependant more on Gov¬ 
ernment policy and the trade has to follow 
the trend of traffic. It is, therefore, difficult 
to say how far the 1948 policy has affected 
this question. 

Q; 44. We regret it is not possible for 
us to reply this question for want of sufficient 
data. 
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Q: 45. Element differs with individual 
agricultural commodity. The highest is in 
■case of tobacco. 

Q: 46. In view of various irrigation 
schemes proposed by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to be undertaken in Gujarat Region 
during the Second Five-Plan period as stated 
in its draft Plan-frame recently published, it 
would appear that if all these schemes are 
undertaken and completed the production in 
Gujarat of cotton, oils, oilseeds, tobacco, 
food grains, etc. will increase. 

Q: 47. (i) Adjustment of Railway freight 
rates would not be desirable., 

(ii) Warehouses for the temporary 
storage of the small agriculturists produce 
should be .provided to enable them to take 
benefit of wagon-load rates- Such ware¬ 
houses should be built and administered 
through the agency of co-operative bodies 
under the patronage of the Government. 

Q : 48 to 53. We regret it is difficult for us 
to reply this question without sufficient data. 

Q: 54. The basic principles should be 
what the traffic could bear with due regard 
to local conditions and should not be what 
the cost of transport would be to the Rail¬ 
way. 

Q; 55. The freight structure should bo as 
simple as possible, preferably on the basis 
of luggage and parcel rates for a group of 
mileages under each class which should be 
reduced to a minimum so as to enable the 
public to visualise the freights charge¬ 
able on various commodities whether 
wagon-loads or as ‘smalls’. 

PART I-B 

Q ; .1. to 4. We regret, as this matter refers 
to the industries concerned, it is not pos¬ 
sible for us to supply this information. The 
industries concerned should be able to give 
these details. 

PART II 

Q:l(a). The tendency of the merchants 
is to book to an appreciable extent at 
owner’s risk except in cases where risk is 
involved to the sender. One cause for this 
tendency, besides the owner’s risk rates 
being cheaper, is that it is greatly difficult 
to comply with the packing conditions fi.xed 
for despatch at Railway Risk rates and due 
to that a merchant is put to y^f’ious in¬ 
conveniences. 

(b) Commodities which are less 
weighty and which have a high cost are 
preferred by the merchants for sending at 
Railway Risk. 

(c) There is hardly any substantial 
change in this respect compared with the 
pre-war period. 

Q: 2 (a) In respect of cotton, tcotton 
piecegoods. etc. merchants prefer private 
insurance to some extent. 

(b) Private insurance covers every 
type of risk. 

(c) Insurance Companies should be 
able to give these details. 

Q;3. Such figures are always with the 
Railways, Insurance Companies also are 
competent to give necessary data. 


Q: 4. Such'data are hardly available with 
private parties or commercial organizations. 
It is only ttie Railway Administration which 
are in possession of figures. 

Q ; 5 & 6. Railways alone can answer. 

Q;7. (a) Without figures, we cannot pre¬ 
cisely answer this part of the question, 

(b). We are not in a position to say 
definitely that the provisions have operated 
to the disadvantage of the Railways. We 
can say this much that the difference 
between O. R. rates and Railway Risk 
rates should be widened in favour of O. R. 
rates, that is O. R. rates should be reduced. 

Q : 8. No figures. 

Q;9. If benefit of O. R. rates is to be 
given to the merchants the difference in 
O. R. rates and railway risk rates should be 
widened as suggested in our reply to Q : 7 
above. To encourage traffic, goods booked 
on O. R. should be charged less. 

Q : 10& 11. The present rates in regard to 
Railway Risk should not be increased. 
We are not of the view for withdrawal of 
O. R. classification. 

Q: 12. No half way house. Such a 
practice will allow loopholes in administra¬ 
tion and as such a change is not at all 
desirable. 

Q ; 13. Let them have option. 

Q;14. No change recommended. 

Q: 15. Ordinarily packing conditions 
must be complied with, but interpretation of 
packing conditions should not be arbitrary 
on the part of Railways. 

Q;16. Gradually after consulting the 
trade interests. 

Q:J7. (a) & (b). Until goods offered for 
despatch are placed on wagons, warehouse 
facilities be given at important stations. 
Construction and maintenance of such 
warehouses should be the resonsibility of 
the Railways. 

Q:18. (a)&(b). We are not in favour of 
the continuance of Sec. 72 of the Railways 
Act, 1890, under which the responsibility of 
the Railway aministration is that of a bailee. 
The liability of the Kailway administration 
should be that of a “Common Carrier”. As 
a common carrier the Railway administra¬ 
tion’s liability would be that of an "Insurer”. 
It is understood that in many important 
countries of the world the Railways’ .liability 
is that of a common carrier and the provi¬ 
sion making Indian Railways’ responsibility 
as that of a “bailee” was and is hardly fair 
and just to the consignors—the mercantile 
community in particular and the public in 
gpneral. 

The Railways are the monopolistic 
concern run by the Government and ttie 
people at large have limited choice to select 
the mode of transport. If the responsibility 
of the Railways is kept as that of a ‘‘ bailee ” 
that state of affairs would indirectly work as 
an opportunity to the Railway staff at each 
stage or at certain stages to show negligence 
or carelessness If the Railways are to be 
expected to show better care and attention 
for the safety of the goods, etc., it is essential 
that their liability should be made that of a 
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common carrier as is the case with other 
“ Carriers 

While we ap'preciate that if the liability of 
the Railways is made that of a common 
carrier, the claims for loss or damage that 
they receive now would certainly increase 
but we fee! if standard packing conditions 
are prescribed and enforced and if strin¬ 
gent precautione^ry steps and security 
measures are taken to prevent loss or 
damage during the period the goods are- in 
the custody of the Railways that should go a 
long way to reduce the number of claims. 

Q: 19. Strict security measures should 
be adopted by the authorities concerned. 

Q ; 20. For Railways to make. 

Q; 21. Procedure must be simplified. 
Delay in setling claims is so vexatious that 
parties are put to great inconvenience and 
expenditure. Time must be specified for 
settlement of claims. 

PART III 

Q: 1. (a*) All the applications for revision 
of rates which are received by the Railway 
Board must be sent to the Railway Rates 
Tribunal for their consideration. It is not 
desirable that Railways should have any 
discretion as to rejecting the applications. 
It must be for the Railway Rates Tribunal to 
decide each case on its merits. 

I 

(b) It is not necessary to give powers 
of investigation to Railway Rates Tribunal. 
What is important is that the decisions of 
the Tribunal should not in ordinary course 
be subject to any change by the Railway 
Board. 

(c) There is no question of restricting 
the power of the Tribunal. We do not sug¬ 
gest that the powers be taken away and con¬ 
ferred upon a new body. If that is done, 
that would amount to division of powers 
which is not desirable. 

Q; 2. The present restrictions under sub¬ 
section (2), Section 42 of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act, 1890, are really necessary inas¬ 
much as they operate as a check upon the 
Railway Board. This will prevent them from 


arbitrarily raising the class of any com¬ 
modity. The Indian Railways have become 
a monopolistic enterprise and as such it is- 
desirable that there should be a statutory 
body to decide as to revision of rates. 

Q: 3 & 4. No comments to offer. 

Q: 5 & 6. It is true that the decisions of 
the Tribunal take time. Adjudication is very 
costly. If the Tribunal is to be made effec¬ 
tive instrument of justice to business com¬ 
munity, it must be cheap and speedy. 

Q: 7. The question appears to be redun¬ 
dant. Railway rates structure is a very 
complicated and intricate matter and, as 
such, it is very common tfiat applicants do 
not periodically appear before the Tribunal, 
but they are represented by a lawyer. 

Q; 8. This Chamber has to offer one 
suggestion in this regard. Whenever an 
application for revision of rates in a parti¬ 
cular case is to be considered it will be very 
helpful to the Tribunal if a top-ranking retired 
Railway official conversant with the intrica¬ 
cies of Rating policy, from other zone, is 
asked to sit on the Committee and give 
benefit of his views. Such an officer may 
attend the Committee during the period of 
hearing of the said application. 

Q: 9. No. 

Q; 10. As far as our knowledge goes, 
experience of the assessors chosen from 
panel of trade and industry is not fully utili¬ 
zed at present. 

Q ; IT Formation of a separate Body to 
fix rates and consider complaints is not 
called for. Separation of judicial and non¬ 
judicial functions and divisions of power will 
not help the end in view. 

Q; 12. In a complicated matter like Rail- 
way rates structure on which depends the 
development and growth of industries, a 
judicial body like Railway Rates Tribunal is 
of utmost importance. In a country like 
India where democracy and parliamentary 
form of Government are still in an infant 
stage, it is very necessary that independent 
bodies, are not only allovc ed to function but 
be vested with larger powers. 


Maize Products Ltd, 


AtimcJaljacl. 


PART !-A. 


Q: 2(a) We feel the present rating 
arrangements do not permit of sufficient 
flexibility to meet the legitimate needs of 
industries in regard to the movement of 
raw materials and finished products. 

(b) We may point out that railway 
administrations do not exercise the discre¬ 
tion permitted to them, under present rating 
arrangements, to meet the legitimate needs 
of industries with as much liberality and 
expedition as would yield adequate results. 


Q : 31& 32; It is our view that the railway 
freight-rate policy should be based not only 
on considerations of the economics of 
transportation and the needs of railway 
finance, but also of assisting any particular 
industry to develop rapidly. 

For instance, the maize starch industry 
is a protected Industry. It has developed, 
in spite of o^osition from powerful 
foreign cartels. This protected industry 
will be able to establish itself more strong- 
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ly, expand more quickly and even 
export its products outside the country. 
(Provided the railway freight structure on its 
main product, starch, as well as on deriva¬ 
tives. by-products like gluten, maize oilcake 
etc. is suitably modified. 

Similarly, this industry will be considerably 
helped by suitable reduction in the freight- 
rate on its raw material, namely raw maize. 
The industry has to get its raw material from 
Ofentral India, make its finished product in 
Ahmedabad (about 75%) and send it to Bom- 
bay^for the use of consumers. Thus, it has 
to pay freight-rate on raw material from 
-Central India to Ahmedabad and its finished 
product from Ahmedabad to* Bombay. 
These two freight-rates will have to be ad¬ 
justed with reference to the capacity of the 
industry to bear this and, what is more 
important, to help the industry to establish 
itself and develop properly. 

What has been said above is equally true 
of another indigenous and nascent industry, 
namely, the glucose industry. Here again 
the freight-rate has to be adjusted in such a 
manner that the industry can establish itself 


and expand. The present freight-rate on raw 
maize, on maize starch, on gluten etc., as 
well as the freight-rate on glucose syrup is 
higher than what the overall needs of the 
industries as well as of the country would 
permit. 

Q : 33. Actually, this question is of pivotal 
importance for the building-up of our econo¬ 
my. Industries which are new have got to be 
given special treatment. The period of 
years during which this specially low rate 
should prevail can be fixed up with refer¬ 
ence to each industry after a discussion of 
the matter with various spokesmen of the in¬ 
dustry concerned. 

Q ; 41. This refers to an important subject. 
It is our view that the railway freight-rates 
for commodities which -are exportable 
should be flexible with a view to adjusting 
them from time to time according to the 
competitive conditions in the export market. 
Any stimulus, which reduction in railway 
freight-rate can afford for making the export 
competitive in foreign markets, should be 
provided. 


Tlie Federation of Gujarat Mills 8i industries, 

Bapoda. 


PART I.A. 


Q: 1. The existing freight structure which 
has been adopted in 1948 on principles of 
telescopic rates has revised the present 
freight structure. 

The freight on coal which is more than its 
cost has increased the cost of electric 
power in thermal stations and in industries 
using coal in boilers particularly in cotton 
textile mills when there is a general in¬ 
crease of 30% and withdrawal of 12\% con¬ 
cession in freight. 

There is a clause in supply of grid power 
that increase in cost & freight in coal price 
will increase the rate of power supply. So 
the revised rate has affected almost all 
industries. 

Q: 2. (a) No. 


Q: 8. The practice prevailing on some Rail¬ 
ways of including in the freight, the haulage 
charge of empty wagons for liquids should 
be abolished. If other railways do not 
charge, there is no reason why some,railway 
should be allowed to charge extra for 
haulage of empty tank wagons. 

Q; 9. In the existing classification of goods, 
machinery has been classified as machinery 
other than electrical and machinery elect¬ 
rical. Machinery electrical is being charged 
at a higher rate and we believe the distinc¬ 
tion should bo done away with and all 
machinery whether electrical or other than 
electrical should be grouped under one 
heading and the rate applicable should be 
the present rate prevailing for machinery 
other than electrical. 


(b) The Railway administration try 
to get more revenue as far as possible 
end does not give special or station-tb-station 
rate for long distance traffic etc- 

Q: 8. The statement of Operative Cost 
:is at page 359. It will show that the 
present class rates require to be substan¬ 
tially reduced looking to the operative 
cost. 

Q: 5. The Railway should have a mind to 
assist the Industries by carrying goods with 
■as little extra charge as possible and with 
that end in view the terminal charge as well 
as short distance and transhipment charge 
for Break of Gauge should be abolished. It 
will also simplify the tariff. 

Q: 6. No. 

90 


Q; 12. The traffic to be moved in full 
wagon loads should be given special allow¬ 
ance or the rates for full wagon load 
traffic should be reduced by about 10%. 

Q; 14. The minimum weight for ‘smalls’ 
consignment may be raised from 7 seers to 
15 seers to avoia congestion in goods traffic 
in smalls. 

Q; 15. We agree with suggestion of plac¬ 
ing of smalls traffic of all commodities in 
one class as this will simplify procedure and 
will result in quick despatch of goods. We 
would suggest a maximum limit of 10 
tons. 

Q: 16. (i)&(ii)No. 

(iii) Yes. 
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Q: 17. The idea is praise-worthy but as 
the Railways are not able to carry,the traffic 
as and when required both in smalls & 
wagon-loads the train load-traffic be moved 
without special priority and special rates be 
fixed for train load or block rakes traffic. 

Q: 18. If it is practicable to run special 
express goods services we are of the opi¬ 
nion that a small surcharge may be levied 
which would be justified if tho railways are 
in a position to move all goods offered ex¬ 
peditiously. Surcharge for express goods 
services should be levied only if the railways 
are in a position to accept consignments 
for movements at intervals of a week or 
ten days from every important station. 

At present, booking from Bombay to 
Baroda remains closed for several weeks 
together. Bombay being an important cen¬ 
tre for supply of industrial raw materials, 
booking from Bombay should be available 
at least once in every week and if this faci¬ 
lity is provided a levy of small surcharge for 
express goods services would be justified. 

Q; 19. Crane (Steam & Haul) charges 
are recently increased to a great extent. 
The said rates be reduced to the previous 
level. 

Q; 21. The Railways should carry the 
short distance traffic by Diesel Engine 
Motor Truck of the Railway at the same 
prescribed rate as for other traffic. 

Q: 23. Freignt Popl for Coal, Iron & Steel, 
Kerosene Oil. Petrol, Cement, Chemical 
Manures & Salt is supported by us. 

Q: 25. A small committee of the Railway 
Government Agency and the Industry should 
work out the.scheme. 

Q: 26. The freight structure be redu¬ 
ced. 


Q; 30. We support the suggestion of 
giving special station-to-station rates, with¬ 
out discrimination. 

Q: 31. We are of opinion that railway 
freight rotes must have relation with the 
operating cost of goods to move. At present 
railways have 15 classifications for move¬ 
ment of general goods and several special 
rates for wagon-load movement of special 
commodities. Recent trend throughout 
advanced countries is to revise freight rat^ 
and bring them in relation with actual cost of 
movement and not to charge it onthe capacity 
of the material moved to bear higher rates.. 
So number of 15 classes be reduced to five 
or six and they should be based on actual 
operating cost including all over heads plus 
ten per cent, profit. A slab of 10% be kept 
between each class. 

Q: 33. The new Industries both private and. 
public should be given some rebate in Rail¬ 
way Freight on raw materials required by 
them for a period of five years or 
til! the company is in a position to pay 
dividend @ 5% on Paid-up Share Capital 
whichever is earlier. This rebate may be 
equal to 50 per cent. 

Q: 35. See reply to Q. 31. 

Q: 36. The Railways should first carry all 
trafhc as and when offered and for that pur¬ 
pose should give priority to expenditures tO' 
several necessities like reconstruction and 
extension ofyards, increasingtrack facilities, 
doubling of lines, etc. and withold expendi¬ 
ture on construction of beautiful and 
luxurious railway stations etc. If more traffic 
is carried, overhead cost will be less and 
Railway will get more revenue as its main¬ 
tenance and operating costwill be reduced. 

Q:’37. See reply to Q: 33. 

Q: 44. Generally prices are quoted ex 
factory. Forwarding charges and actual 
freight are borne by the consignee. 


PART 1-R. 
ANNEXURE—V 


Q: 1. For hnanufacturing cotton cloth say 
100 Lbs., about 52%, i-e, 52 Lbs. of Cotton 
and about 4%, i.e. 4 Lbs. of coal is required. 

Q : 2. Can be had from Government Sta¬ 
tistics or from Textile Commissioner. 
Bombay. 

Q; 5. About 90% by rail and 10% by road. 
Q: 6. Yes. 


Q: 9 (a). Vegetable oil traffic is moved in 
Tank Wagons on B. G. Section while in 
covered (Box) wagons in containers on M. G. 
Section as no Tank Wagon is available oa 
M. G. section, i.e. North-Gujarat, A. P. Line. 

(b) Leakage is about 0.6% in Tank Wagons 
and 3% in covered wagons. 

(c & d) No. 


PART 11 


Q; 1. (a) Most of the goods about 90% 
are bookbd at owner’s risk whenever 
owner’s risk is accepted. 

Q; 5. (a) Compensation claims by Rail¬ 
ways are settled for loss of goods in transit 
and also damage to goods at goods 
shed for want of roof etc. So if Roofs over 
goods-shed are constructed at important 
stations such claims would be lessened and 
there would be quicker movement of 
wagons. Claims are also on account of 
misdespatch. 

Q: 8, 9 & 10. At present the Railways 
have 15 classifications for the movement of 
general goods traffic and several special 
rates for wagon-load movements of special 
commodities. Many of these commodities 
have railway risk and owners’ risk rates and 
these rates vary widely. 


We believe these classifications should be 
reduced to minimum i.e. say five classes. 
Number three class should be based on 
actual overage operating cost including all 
overheads plus ten per cent, profit. Number 
two class should be ten percent lower than 
No. 3 class and No. 1 class should be twenty 
per cent, lower than No. 3 class and' No. 4 
class should be ten percent higher than 
No. 3 and No 5 stiould be twenty percent 
higiier than No. 3 class, and the disparity in 
rates for commodity to commodity should 
be made applicable to all commodities and 
these wagon-load rates for general goods- 
commodities should be 30% lower than class 
rates. 

We find it that for certain commodities 
there should be both railway risk and 

(Contd: on P : 360) 
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owners’ risk rates relating to packing condi¬ 
tions prescribed for them. As for example, 
for commodities like empty glass bottles 
there should be owners’ risk rates when 
packed in gunny bags and railway risk rates 
when packed in corrugated boxes and 
cartons. But in no case there should be 
a diffference of more than 10% freight 
charges between OR & RR Rates. 

We are of the opinion that so far as 
wagon-load traffic is concerned, from one 
point to another point straight there is no 
necessity for keeping railway risk rates, 
and so this traffic at owners’ risk should be 
allowed to be moved at reduced rates. 

Q; 15. Standard packing conditions are 
too regid in practice. The Railway staff to 
avoid the responsibility makes remarks in 
Railway Receipts that packing is not accord¬ 
ing to the prescribed conditions etc. So the 
packing conditions should be mode more 
practicable. 

Q: 16. We do not recommend the 
compulsory packing conditions to move 
commodities. 

Q: 18. (a & b) Under Section 72 of the 
Indian Railways Act, 1890 the responsibility 
of Railway Administration for loss, distruc- 
tion or deterioration of goods delivered to 
railways for carriage is that of a bailee as 
provided for by the Indian Contract Act, 


1882. We are not in favour of continuation of 
this provision and the railways should take 
over the responsibilities of carriers of goods 
i.e. a common carrier in case of both of OR 
and RR and wagon-load traffic that is for all 
traffic. 

Q ; 19. See reply to Q. 5 (a). 

PART 111 

Q: 1 (b) We are of the opinion that Rail- 
way Rates Tribunal as well as Railway 
FreightStructure Enquiry Committee, should 
initiate investigations in regard to freight 
rates separately and in the event of any dis¬ 
puted items amongst themselves, they 
should select representatives from com¬ 
merce and industries associations, and thus 
the panel formed of these three bodies 
should decide disputed points. 

Q:2&3. The Tribunal should have 
power not only to raise the rates but also 
to reclassify a commodity in a lower class. 
It is however desirable that the Central 
Government may authorise the panel of the 
three bodies suggested in reply to Q. 1 (b) 
above, to decide any change in any class 
rate. 

Q: 7. The enquiry by the Railway Rates 
Tribunal should not be held at Madras but 
in other places like Bombay. Calcutta etc., 
where the parties stay. 


AlcmLic Cliemical W opIcs Companij LimiteJ, 

Bopoda. 


GENERAL 


We feel that the existing freight structure 
which has been involved by a departmental 
committee during 1945 to 1948 has appre¬ 
ciably raised the present freight charges in 
all their aspects by about 70% to 80% over 
rewar level. These charges are rather 
igh to bear by the users of railways in 
general. We are in favour of a fresh exami¬ 
nation of the freight structure, which should 
have some relation of freight rates with the 
operating costs. 

Before we tackle the actual examination 
of freight rates we would like to investigate 
the possible avenues of reducing operating 
cost and general charges of the railways. 
To investigate that following points have 
to be considered;— 

1. Previous and present wagon miles per day : 
we understand that the average haulage 
of wagon miles per day fias appreciably 
fallen from previous standards. They are 
also very very low compared to U. S. A. 
and U. K. and other advanced countries. 
It is now almost 40 miles pet day whereas 
it should be 100 miles per day or more. 

2. Previous and present turnround of wagons: 
Previous general turnround for wagon was 
four days and now it is stated that it has 
fallen to eight days It needs investigation. 


S. Haulage of empty wagons to meet specific 
demands of the Government departments to meet 
with interchange balance and transhipment points: 
Frorn our side we have observed that hun¬ 
dreds of wagons are daily hauled for hun¬ 
dreds of miles and for days together to 
meet with the requirements for particular 
government projects to cement factories 
like Lakhari. 

Because of faulty interchange targets 
fixed every now and then when these tar¬ 
gets are exceeded and interchange balance 
goes up, local railway authorities are forced 
to run empty wagons to interchange points 
to stabilise the balance. 

Similar is the case of empty wagon to 
transhipment points. We believe this prac¬ 
tice -of moving empty wagons is a gross 
wastage of wagon space, particularly now 
when we are passing through difficult 
period of lack of enough traffic facilities. 
If liproper organisation and co-ordination is 
built up then all this empty wagon haulages 
would be better utilised for moving traffic 
in the directions where the wagons have to 
move and better earning and more satis¬ 
faction to commerce and industry will 
result. *■ 

4. Turnround of repairs in shops : We have 
observed in many cases that wagons in 
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shops are not being repaired for consider¬ 
ably long periods on account of lack of 
proper store purchase policy. By pro¬ 
per managerial control and co-ordi¬ 
nation smoother flow of required parts of 
repair shops could take place and wagon 
turnrourid from repair shops will be easily 
doubled or trebled. 

5. Previous and present wagon miles operating 
cost of railways and daily earning capacity of 
wagons: When general turnrourid of 

wagons and haulage of wagon miles per day 
is improved there will be considerable 
reduction in the operating cost. We also 
suggest for proper utilisation of wagon 
space reduced wagon load rates and wagon 
load conditions should be quoted for class 
rates also, e.g. 240 mds. is a general weight 
limit for a through wagon for medicines as 
in case of all class rates goods. If com¬ 
modities of this nature which are moving in 
the country in bulk to points^of distribution 
or consumption are given reduced wagon¬ 
load rates and conditions for traffic offering 
over 240 B. maunds, the manufacturers as 
well as consumers will be induced to utilise 
wagon space to the fullest and it would 
reduce quantum of smalls traffic moving in 
the country to the disadvantage of the 
railways in many respects. 

When all above factors are taken into 
consideration and proper remedies are 
found out then it will appreciably increase 
daily earning capacity of the wagons and 
also reduce the incidence of overheads and 
thereby considerably increase profit margin 
of railways. 

It might be necessary to press railways to 
give priority to expenditure to several 


“musts” such as reconstruction of yards, 
increasing track facilities, doubling the lines 
etc. and withhold expenditure on construc¬ 
tion of beautiful and luxurious railway 
stations for the time being. 

We believe very strongly that railway freight 
rates must have relation with the operating 
cost of goods to move. At present railways 
have fifteen classifications for movement of 
general goods and several special rates for 
wagon load movement of special commodi¬ 
ties. Recent trend throughout advanced 
countries is to revise freight rates and bring 
them in relation with actual cost of move¬ 
ment and not to cliarge it on the capacity of 
the material moved to bear higher rates. 
This change is taking place because of the 
competition of the road and water ways 
traffic. We believe similar situation will arise 
in our country and it would be a step in 
right direction for our railways to find a via 
media course and from fifteen classifications 
to make only five classes. Number three 
class should be based on actual operating 
cost including all overheads plus ten per 
cent profit. Number two class should be 
ten per cent lower than No. 3 class and 
No. 1 class should be twenty per cent lower 
than No. 3 class and No. 4 class should be 
ten per cent higher than No. 3 and No. 5 
should be twenty per cent higher than No. 3 
class. 

We are enclosing herewith comparative 
freight charges with operating cost 
as known to us (it does not include over¬ 
heads) for 300, 600, and 900 miles. We 
believe present 6th class costs as worked 
out in tables be made the 3rd class 
freight rates of the new system suggested by 
us. We are also enclosing herewith a state¬ 
ment suggesting new freight rates:— 


COMPARATIVE FREIGHT CHARGES TABLE 


Class 


First 300 Miles. 


Basis of telescopic class rates. 

Pie per maund per mile. 

For next 300 miles Plus for distance 

i.e. 600 miles. beyond i.e. 900 miles. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

2nd 

0 

14 

9 

1 

11 

0 

2 

4 

6 

3rd 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

6 

2 

8 

0 

4th 

1 

1 

3 

1 

15 

9 

2 

11 

3 

6th 

1 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

2 

6 

8th 

1 

7 

0 

2 

10 

6 

3 

10 

0 

12th 

1 

14 

6 

3 

8 

6 

4 

13 

0 

14th 

2 

6 

9 

4 

4 

3 

5 

11 

9 

16th 

3 

10 

0 

5 

13 

3 

7 

6 

3 
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OPERATIVE COST 

Class wise freight charges for 300 Mds. Wt. loaded in a wagon for 300, 600, 900 miles exclusive 
of transhipment and terminal charges. 


300 miles 







Less actual operative 






Actual earnings 

cost @ 0-8-0 per wagon 

Actual diScrence as profits 






per 

mile 






Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

?■ 

2nd Class 

276 

9 

0 

160 

0 

0 

126 

9 

0 

3rd 


300 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

4th 

»» 

323 

7 

0 

160 

0 

0 

173 

7 

0 

6th 

it 

376 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

8th 

II 

431 

4 

0 

160 

0 

0 

281 

4 

0 

12th 

If 

671 

14 

0 

160 

0 

0 

421 

14 

0 

14th 

M 

726 

9 

0 

150 

0 

0 

576 

9 

0 

15th 

*1 

1087 

8 

0 

160 

0 

0 

937 

8 

0 






600 miles 




) 


2nd Class 

506 

4 

0 

300 

0 

0 

206 

4 

0 

3rd 


583 

2 

0 

300 

0 

0 

253 

2 

0 

4th 

it 

595 

5 

0 

300 

0 

0 

295 

5 

0 

6th 

»i 

693 

12 

0 

300 

0 

0 

393 12 

0 

8th 

II 

796 

14 

0 

300 

0 

0 

496 

14 

0 

12th 

11 

1059 

6 

0 

300 

0 

0 

769 

6 

0 

14th 

• 1 

1279 11 

0 

300 

0 

0 

979 

11 

0 

16th 

II 

1748 

7 

0 

300 

0 

0 

1448 

7 

0 






900 miles 






2nd Class 

684 

4 

0 

450 

0 

0 

234 

6 

0 

3rd 

f I 

750 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

4th 

1 1 

810 

15 

0 

450 

0 

0 

360 16 

0 

eth 

IJ 

946 

14 

0 

450 

0 

0 

496 

14 

0 

8th 

/J 

1087 

8 

0 

450 

0 

0 

637 

8 

0 

12th 

II 

1443 

12 

0 

450 

0 

0 

993 12 

0 

14th 

II 

1720 

5 

0 

450 

0 

0 

1270 

5 

0 

15th 

II 

2217 

3 

0 

460 

0 

0 

1767 

3 

0 


COMPARATIVE FREIGHT CHARGE TABLE AS PER OUR SUGGESTION 


Class 

I 

Basis of telescopic class rates 
Pie per maund per mile. 



1 First 300 miles. 

For Next 300 miles 
i.e. 600 miles. 

Plus for distance 
beyond i.e. 900 miles. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1st 

1 0 0 

1 13 8 

00 

2nd 

1 2 0 

2 1 4 

2 13 6 

3rd 

1 4 0 

2 6 0 

3 2 6 

4th 

16 0 

2 8 8 

3 7 6 

6th 

1 8 0 

2 12 4 

3 12 6 


This is more or less based on present traffic rates. We believe this could be reduced by running the 
railways more efficiently by investigating various points as suggested in our letter. 
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OPERATIVE COST 


As per our Suggestion 


300 Miles 


Actual earnings 


Less actual operative 
cost @ 0-8-0 per wagon 
per mile 


Actual diSerence as profits 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

1st Class 

300 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

2nd 


337 

8 

0 

160 

0 

0 

187 

8 

0 

3rd 

n 

S15 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

226 

0 

0 

4th 

>> 

412 

8 

0 

160 . 

.0 

0 

262 

8 

0 

5th 


460 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 






600 Miles 






1st Class 

666 

4 

0 

300 

0 

0 

256 

4 

0 

2nd 


626 

0 

0 

300 

0 

1) 

325 

0 

0 

3rd 


603 

12 

0 

30o 

0 

0 

393 

12 

0 

4th 

»> 

762 

8 

0 

300 

0 

0 

462 

8 

0 

6th 


831 

4 

0 

300 

0 

0 

531 

4 

0 






900 Miles 






1st Class 

769 

6 

0 

450 

0 

0 

309 

6 

0 

2nd 


853 

2 

0 

450 

0 

0 

403 

2 

0 

3rd 

»» 

046 

14 

0 

450 

0 

0 

406 

14 

0 

4th 

1) 

1040 

10 

0 

460 

0 

0 

690 

10 

0 

6th 

>1 

1134 

6 

0 

450 

0 

0 

684 

6 

0 


PART 11. 


Q; 9 & 10. At present the railways have 
15 classifications for the movement of 
general goods traffic and several special 
rates for wagon load movements of special 
commodities. • "Many of these commodities 
have railway risk and owner’s risk rates and 
these rates vary widely. 

We believe these classifications should be 
reduced to minimum i.e., say five classes. 
Number three class should be based on 
actual average operating cost including all 
overheads plus ten per cent profit. Number 
two class should be ten per cent lower than 
No. 8 class and No. 1 class should be 
twenty per cent lower than No. 3 and No. 4 
should be ten per cent higher than No. 3 
and No. 5 should be twenty per cent higher 
than No. 3 class, and the disparity in rates 
for commodity to commodity should be 
brought down to minimum. Moreover, 
wagon load rates should bo made appli¬ 
cable to all commodities and these wagon 
load rates for general goods commodities 
should be 30% lower than class rates- 

We find it that for certain commodities 
there should be both railway risk and 
owner’s risk rates relating to packing con¬ 
ditions prescribed for them. As for e.x- 
ample for commodities like empty glass 
bottles there should be owner’s risk rates 
-when packed in gunny bags and railway 
.risk rates when packed in corrugated boxes 


and cartons. But in no case there sfiould 
be a difference of more than 10% freight 
charges between OR & RR rates. 

We are of the opinion that so far as wagon 
load traffic is concerned from one point to 
another point straight there is no necessity 
for keeping railway risk rates and so this 
traffic at owner’s risk should be allowed to 
be moved at reduced rates. 

Q: 18 (a) & (b). Under Section 72 of 
the Indian Rys. Act 1890 the responsibility 
of railway administration for loss, destruc¬ 
tion or deterioration of goods delivered to 
railways for carriage is that of a bailee as 
provided for by the 1 ndian Con) ract Act 1872 
We are not in favour of continuation of this 
provision and the railways should take over 
the responsibilities of carriers of goods i e. 
a common carrier in case both of OR and 
RR and wagon load traffic that is for all 
traffic. 

Q: 19. Many of the claims arise from 
thefts and pilferages and spoilage due to 
rains. To stop this there should be neces¬ 
sary covered and enclosed shed facilities at 
all stations wherever it does not exist at 
present for receipt of all goods traffic. To 
meet with tfiis capital expenditure we are of 
opinion that preference should not be given 
to re-construction of beautiful and luxurious 
railway stations as is being done now and 
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for the timo being goods sheds andgodowns 
which are badly required should be immedi¬ 
ately constructed in order to avoid thefts 


PART 

Q: Kb) We are of the opinion that Railway 
Rates Tribunal as well as Railway Freight 
Structure Enquiry Committee, should initiate 
investigations in regard to freight rates 
separately and in the event of any disputed 
items amongst themselves, they should 
select representatives from commerce and 


and pilferages aud spoilages due to rains on 
all stations. 


III. 

industries associations, and thus the panel 
formed of those three bodies should decide 
disputed points. 

Q: 2&8. It is desirable that the Central 
Government sfiould authorise the panel of 
these three bodies to decide any change in 
any class rate. 


Tfie Co-operative Fruit Sale Societies & Fruit C 


rowers 


Associati 


ions. 


EasI 


andesli. 


PART II. 


It will be seen from the figures of acreage 
under Banana production in East Khandesh 
(vide reply to query No. 1 under Annexure 
Vlll to Part i-A and B) that the maximum 
acreage for Banana (20000 acres) was in 
the year 1947—48. The Railway Freight for 
Banana wagons for Bombay. Delhi and other 
markets increased to a great extent with 
effect from 1—3—1949. They still increased 
with effect from 1—6—1949 (vide reply to 
Query No. 2 Annexure Vlll) 

For illustration, it will be seen that the 
freight for Banana parcel wagons from 


Savda to Delhi was Rs. 516/- in the year 1941 
and Rs. 574/- from 1942 to 1948. From 
1—3—1949 it increased to Rs. 868/-. From 
1-6-1949 to 19-11-1950 it was Rs. 1013/- 
and at present it is Rs. 1001./-. Thus if it 
is compared with freight prior to 28-2^49 
it will bo seen that the freight has been 
raised to an extent of 74% of original rate. 
This was too much for the agriculturists 
to bear. 

Tfie ratio of wagon freight to the average 
price realised by the agriculturist in the year 
1954—55 is as under ;— 


Rs. a. p. 

Average price of one wagon (560 Mds. that are produced in one acre) ... ... 3,860 0 0 

Less ; Marketing expenses such as commission to Dalai at selling end and delivery 
charges etc*, ... *** **■ ... ... ... ... ... 300 0 0 


Net price realised ... 3,600 0 0 


Production cost of 660 Mds. of Banana in 1 acre of land (vide chart 
of cost of production attached) 

Bunch cutting, wagon loading and station charges at the exporting 
station (vide above chart) 

Transportation cost for one wagon load of Banana from Garden to 
station ... ••• ••• ... ... 

Railway Freight to Delhi 


Rs. a. p. 

2,300 0 0 

100 0 0 

150 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


3.550 0 0 


The above analysis shows that the agricul¬ 
turist has to pay by way of Railway freight 
for one wagon load of Banana Rs. 1,000/— 
out of his net sale realised for one wagon 
i. e, Rs. 3,550/—. That means he has to 
spend 29% of his wagon sale on Railway 
freight alone. Over and above this he has 
io pay transport charges for his produce 


from Garden to Station Rs. 150/—average 
i. e. 4. 3% of the net sale realised for one 
wagon load of Banana. Total transport 
charges thus come to 83. 3% of the price 
realised. 

Our most humble opinion is that in no 
other country such a heavy freight is impo- 
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sed on perishable Fruit like Banana which 
is a poor man's Fruit. Government of India 
had declared Banana as a subsidiary food 
and had encouraged the production of it in 
the War period. The heavy freight is, there¬ 
fore, a tax on poor man’s food and is not in 
tune with the Government policy. 

This heavy railway freight on Banana 
wagon has deprived the agriculturist from 
getting even his labour charges for 18 solid 
months required for raising the crop. The 
value realised per one acre of production 
of Banana is Rs. 3550/—(all that he realises 
for 18 months hard labour on land). This 
price is eaten up by cost production 
Rs. 2300/—, additional transport charges 
Rs. 150/—and Rs. 400/—marketing and other 
station charges and Rs. 1000/—Railway 
Freight. 

Thus it will b(' seen that ihe agriculturist 
does not earn any reasonable income for his 
18 months’ labour. 

The effect of all this is very disas¬ 
trous on the production of Banana. The 
acreage underproduction in East Khandesh 
is going down from year to year (vide acre¬ 
age chart). If the production goes down the 
Railway freight income will necessarily suf¬ 
fer as the export of Banana to marketing 


centres like Delhi, Kanpur, Lucknow an.I 
Bombay etc., will be reduced. 

At present Railway might be earnin'' 
from stations of East Khandesh aboui 
Rs. 40,00,000/—by way of freight on Banan, . 
export. If the present freight structnm 
Continues. Railway will lose substantial 
ortion of its income. This could howev(a , 
G easily remedied by bringing the Banana 
Parcel wagon freight level to the pro-i94' 
level which is very reasonable. 

This reduction will give an impetus to tin 
Banana producers of East Khandesh an.i 
they will be encouraged to raise the pre 
duction of Banana which will prove to bo a 
compensating factor to the Railway as thou 
freight income will shoot up. 

We are prepared to give evidence before- 
the Committee at Bhusawal, Bombay oi 
Delhi and substantiate our arguments, 
necessary. 

We,the representatives of the Co-operatn. ■ 
Fruit Sale Societies and Fruit Growers 
Associations of East Khandesh therefor.', 
humbly request the honourable memboi- 
of the Railway Freight Structure Enquiis 
Committee to consider our case sympatti. h 
cally and bring the Railway freight level loi 
Banana wagon to pre-1948 level. 


Railway freight Bates for Perishable Wagons from Different Stations in East Khandesh District 
to Delhi and. Bombay (BycvXla) for the period from 1941 to 1955, by Passenger and Parcel trains. 


Station 

1—1—1941 

to 

30-4—1942 

1__5_1942 

to 

28—2—1949 

1—3—1049 

to 

31—5—1949 

1—6—1949 

to 

19-11—1960 

20—11—19,-.0 
to 

this date 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Chalisgaon 


To. Delhi. 



Sbirud 

583 

648 

976 

1,126 

1,102 

Kajgaon 

560 

623 

941 

1,097 

1,072 

Pachora 

551 

613 

925 

1,069 

1,068 

Maheji 

545 

604 

916 

1,069 

1,048 

Mhasawad 

640 

600 

909 

1,069 

1,043 

Sirsoli 

* 538 

697 

903 

1,041 

1,039 

Jalgaon 

632 

692 

896 

1,041 

1,029 

Bhadli 

527 

585 

887 

1,641 

1,020 

Bhusawal 

622 

680 

879 

1,013 

1,013 

Duskheda 

— 

578 

873 

1,013 

1,006 

Savda 

610 

674 

868 

1,013 

1,001 

Mimbhore 

613 

570 

661 

1,013 

994 

Raver 

509 

565 

864 

1.013 

987 

Waghoda 

606 

562 

848 

985 

980 

Chalisgaon 


To. Bombay (Byculla). 



Shirud 

230 

256 

341 

607 

479 

Kajgoan 

233 

248 

324 

479 

465 

Pachora 

234 

260 

348 

607 

483 

Maheji 

240 

267 

362 

607 

495 

Mhasawad 

245 

273 

372 

607 

502 

Sirsoli 

— 

277 

381 

636 

502 

Jalgoan 

254 

,283 

392 

536 

518 

Bhadp 

260 

289 

404 

535 

625 

Bhusawal 

264 

284 

414 

563 

535 

Dhuskeda 

— 

298 

422 

563 

542 

Savda 

271 

302 

429 

663 

647 

Nimbhora 

276 

307 

438 

663 

554 

Raver 

280 

312 

447 

663 

561 

Waghoda 

284 

315 

465 

591 

668 


92 
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PART l-B 
ANNE XU RE VI11 


Q’; 1 Statement showing Acreage under Banana Cultivation in East Khandesh 

since 1938-39 to 1954-65. 




A 

B 

1938-39 

5000 

2500 

1939-40 

6000 

3000 

1940-41 

6300 

3150 

1941-42 

6600 

3260 

1942-43 

6600 

3250 

1943-44 

6500 

3260 

1944-46 

8000 

4000 

1945-46 

13300 

6650 

1946-47 

16300 

8150 

1947-48 

20000 

10000 

1948-49 

19900 

9950 

1949-60 

18700 

9350 

1960-61 

18700 

9360 

1951-62 

18300 

8150 

1962-63 

15000 

7500 

1963-64 

16900 

7960 

1954-55 

16100 

7560 


Note{a)Th& figures have been collected from 
the office of the Dt. Agricultural 
Officer, Only round figures have 
bedn given. The figures relate to the 
acreage under Banana production in 
E. Khandesh, 

(b)The total acreage is not effective for 
marketing as the Banana crop 
requires 18 months to raise and to 
get it ready for marketing. The total 
acreage figures shown in column ‘A’ 
are nearly double i.e. new and old. 
The effective acreage of Banana 
production ready for marketing is 
therefore half the total acreage and 
is given under column ‘B’. 


C 

D 

18,75,000 

1250 

16.60,000 

1600 

17,32,600 

1675 

17,87,500 

1625 

17,87,600 

1625 

17,87,600 

1625 

22,00,000 

2000 

36.67,500 

3325 

44,82^00 

4075 

66,00,000 

5000 

54,72.600 

4975 

61,42,500 

4675 

51,42,600 

4676 

44,82,600 

4075 

41,26,000 

3780 

43,72,600 

3975 

41,62,500 

3776 


(c) The total yield in one acre of Banana 
is about 550 maunds. i.e, 2000 
bunches, and one loaded wagon 
contains about the same quantity of 
Banana. 

(d) The approximate No. of Parcel 
wagons that are generally loaded and 
despatched to Markets like Delhi. 
Bombay, Agra, Mathura, Kanpur. 
Naini etc. are given in column ‘D’. 
The remaining produce is despatch¬ 
ed by Goods and lorry loads to small 
marketing centres for local consum¬ 
ption. 


Q: 2. Railway freight for Banana was 
increased to a great extent from 1-3-49. 
The effect of this increase in Railway freight 
was most taxing on the common Banana 
Producers because the increase in Rail¬ 
way freight affected his nett income that 
he ^ed to earn by his hard labour. The 
Ratway freight became a burden on him 
which he could not bear. 

The cost of production for one acre of 
Banana for 18 months that are required 
for raising the crop comes to Rs. 2.800 on 
an average (vide chart attached). He has 
to pay Rs. 150 as transport charges from 
his garden to nearest Railway Station where 
he loads his wagon for markets like Delhi, 
Lucknow, Kanpur, Bombay etc. He has to 
pay about Rs. 1,000 as Railway freight for 
Delhi and other upcountry markets (see 
the comparative Railway rate structure 
from time to time attached). At Delhi and 
other selling markets he has to bear mar¬ 


keting expenses such as commission of 
Dalai, delivery charges etc., which come to 
Rs. SOO to 400. 

The Banana Producer gets an average 
price for his one wagon load of Banana 
about Rs« 3,500 to 3,600 on an average 
(price spread chart attached). 

Thus it will be seen that practically he has 
to spend about 1/Srd (33.3%) of the price 
realised for one wagon load of Banana on 
Railway freight and other transport charges. 
The cost of production and the transport and 
marketing charges eat away what he realises 
from his produce leaving him-practically no 
margin of income for his hard labour. 

The total effect of this increase in Rail¬ 
way freight has resulted in decreasing the 
acreage of Banana under production From 
year to year since 1948 (vide charge of 
acreage attached)- 


Q: 3. Generally 90% of the 'produce is 
exported by rail to markets like Delhi. 
Kanpur, Lucknow etc. and Bombray and re¬ 
maining 10% by carts and lorry loads to 
nearby consuming markets like Nasik, Jal- 
gaon, Malegaon, Dhulia, Kopergaon, Bela- 


pur, Nagar etc. There is no transport of 
Banana by River or by Canal. 

Q: 4. Weekly price spread and monthly 
average rate for one wagon load of Banana 
in Delhi market during the peak season l.e. 
in the months of August 1954 to December 
1954 :~ 


Month 

1st week. 

2nd week. 

3rd week. 

4th week. 

Average. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

August 

3900/4500 

4000/4700 

4600/6000 

3700/4400 

4262 

September 

4000/4400 

4100/4600 

3700/4100 

4000/4600 

4160 

October 

4100/5000 

4000/4800 

2600/3400 

2800/4000 

3900 

November 

3100/3600 

3400/4200 

3500/4100 

3000/3400 

3500 

December 

3600/4000 

3600/4000 

3000/3600 

3300/4000 

8400 

Bombay Market. 

August 

3100/3700 

3000/4800 

4000/4800 

3000/4200 

3826 

September 

2600/4300 

2800/3800 

2800/3400 

2000/2800 

3062 

October 

3000/3600 

2000/2500 

2200/3100 

2000/2600 

2650 

November 

2400/3000 

2600/3400 

3000/3300 

2900/3400 

2087 

December 

3000/3200 

2900/3400 

2600/3200 

2800/3000 

3000 


The above chart for Delhi market will Q: 5. Approximate number of Banana 
show that the producer realised Rs. 3850/- wagons despatched from East Khandesh 
for one wagon load of Banana on an ave- rail for the distances of—(during the sea- 

rage during the season 54-55. l/3rd of the son 1954-55):— 

above price realised by the producer is 201 to 300 miles 350 wagons 

generally absorbed in Railway freight alone. 400 to 500 miles 25 wagons 

(More details are given in reply to query 500 to 600 miles 425 wagons 

No. 2 of annexure VMI). 600 to 700 miles 2585 wagons 


EXPENSES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF BANANAS PER ACRE IN EAST KHANDESH. 


Serial 

number 

Different items of expenditure. 

By Mot. 

By Oil Engine 

By Electric 






i 

1 



pump. 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 


Preliminary labour. 










1. 

Plucking of bushes, etc. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2. 

Ploughing by iron plough (twice) 

48 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

3. 

Kolapne (twice) 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4. 

Removal of grass, etc. (6 women labourers). 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6. 

Cattle manure 50 carts at Rs. 6 each 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

6. 

Transport for 60 manure carts at Re. 1 











per cart 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

7. 

Manuring charges (4 labourers at Rs. 1-8-0 











each ... ... ... 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8. 

IColapne ... ... ... ... 

6 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

9. 

Price for seed (2,000 at Rs. 26 per thousand). 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

10. 

Transport for seed and sowing charges 

25 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

11. 

Kolapne (4 times) 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

12. 

Khod Tunai ... ’... ... ' 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13. 

Removal of grass (4 times) 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

14. 

Extra manure 1st dose 

95 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

15. 

Manuring charges 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16. 

Extra manure 2nd dose 

96 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

17. 

Manuring charges 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

18. 

Removal of leaves (thrice) 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

19. 

Chalani (Atimra) 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

:iJ0. 

Soil turning (twice) ... 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

n 
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EXPENSES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF BANANAS PER ACRE IN EAST KHANDESH-(Con^<y.) 


Serial 

number. 


Different items of expenditure. 


By Mot. 


By Oil Engine 
pump. 


By Electric 
pump. 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 



(5) 




Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 


Preliminary labour. 










21. 

Irrigation charges (watering 76 times with 











one.man’s labour) 

1,425 

0 

0 

1,874 

0 

0 

988 

0 

0 

22. 

Watchman 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

23. 

Lease amount 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

24. 

Interest (deducting water charges) 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


Total production cost ... 

2,748 

8 

0 

2,197 

8 

0 

2,311 

8 

0- 

26. 

Coolie charges for taking the bunches out of 











the garden 

50 

0 

0 

.'50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

26. 

Removal of stems after cutting the bunches. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

27. 

Transport charges from garden to station ... 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

O' 

28. 

Wagon loading, Hamali, Tea and other 











station expenses 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 


Additional transport expenses upto station ... 

255 

0 

0 

255 

0 

0 

255 

0 

0' 

29. 

Railway freight (Delhi) 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

30. 

Commission, delivery charges, hamali and 











telegram, etc. 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 


T otal ••• 

4,303 

8 

0 

3,762 

8 

0 

3,866 

8 

0- 


DELHI 

TIig D. C. M. diGmical Wopl<s, 


Delki. 


GENERAL 


We enclose herewith a copy of our letter 
addressed to the Assistant Development 
Officer (Heavy Chemicals). Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Development 


Wing (Chemicals-I). Shajahan Road, New 
Delhi regarding railway freight on caustic 
soda and hydrochloric acid, etc. for your 
kind consideration. 


Copy of Utter No. SjL-Sl 14059 dated Ut November 1955 from the General Manager, The 
DC-M. Chemical works. Post Box No. 1211, Delhi to the Assistant Development Officer (Heavy 
Chemicals), Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Development Wing (Chemicals-I), Shajahan Hoad,. 
New Delhi, 


Sub : Railway Freight on Caustic Soda etc. 


Ref : Your letter No. CHIHGr. IIIA/31l7i'55l7385 dated 9-9-1955. 


1. , Caustic Soda: Caustic soda, as you 
are aware, is first manufactured in the liquid 
form later on fused to the solid for packing 
in drums and transporting over long distan¬ 


ces. We are trying to market: maximum 
quantities in the liquid form. We are. how¬ 
ever. handicapped in doing so because of the 
excessive freight rates on liquid caustic soda- 
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as compared to solid. According to I.R.C.A. 
Goods Tariff No. 27, caustic soda in wagon¬ 
load is classified under WL/B while liquid 
caustic soda is under class 3. You will, 
therefore, observe that the freight on solid 
caustic soda is being charged under much 
lower classification. 

Besides the above, liquid caustic soda is 
generally marketed in 50% strength so that 
the actual effective freight rates on 100?4 
basis are double the charged rates. We 
enclose herewith a statement for actual 
freight per maund worked out on solid and 
liquid caustic soda on distances 100-900 
miles. Thus, you would see that the freight 
on imported caustic soda to inland towns is 
competitive with the freight payable by us 
on liquid caustic soda for smaller distances 
and as a result there is a keen competition 
between imported and the indigenous 
material. To sell inthis competitive market 
we have to sell at rates which are much 
below our economical realisations. It is. 
therefore, very essential for the growth of 
our industry that liquid caustic soda be 
classified where net freight rate would be 


half of solid caustic soda so that the net rata 
of transportation in drums of 100% material is 
the same. It is obvious that unless this 
disparity in freight rates of solid and liquid is 
removed, it will not be possible for the 
indegenous manufacturers to sell caustic 
§oda at rates competitive with imported 
materials. - 

2. • Hydrochloric Acid: Sulphuric Acid in 
most of the industries can be replaced with 
advantage by Hydrochloric Acid which is 
available very cheap from the electrolytic 
caustic soda factories consuming Indian 
Raw Material Common Salt. In Northern 
India, we are the biggest manufacturers of 
Synthetic Hydrochloric Acid and there is a 
great scope of marketing this acid in Kanpur 
and Amritsar- But the main handicap in 
marketing this acid is the present freight 
structure in the railways, due to which the 
transport cost is very excessive. We give 
below the present transport cost per ton of 
Hydrochloric Acid Ex-Delhi to Kanpur and 
Amritsar:— 


1 

1 

1 


Outward 

1 

i 

_ 

Inward-Empties 


Total 
per ton 

Distance Miles j 

! 

Class 

1 Rate 

1 per md. 

Amount j 
per ton | 

Class 

1 

1 

Rate 1 

per md. j 

Amount 
per ton 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Delhi to Kanpur 








273 

XV 

3 1 5 

118 4 4 

xri 

1 10 8 

18 4 8 

13b 9 0 

Delhi to Amritsar 








280 

XV 

3 2 7 

121 I 0 

XII 

1 11 3 

18 11 2 

139 12 2 


Gross weight for 1 ton of Hydrochloric Acid in 3,140 lbs. 
rubber drums. 


If we take up the price,of Hydrochloric Acid 
as low as Re. 0-1-0 per lb, i. e. F-Js. 140 oer ton 
f. o. r. Delhi, the delivered cost works out 
to Rs, 276-9-0 per ton f. o. r, Kanpu'- and 
Rs. 179-12-2 per ton f. o. r Amritsar, i'his 
acid is to replace Sulphuric Acid and for 
every ton of sulphuric acid 2'2 tonsof Hydro¬ 
chloric Acid is required, and so it corres¬ 
ponds to Rs. 698-7-0 per toii of sulphuric 
acid f. o. r. Kanpur and Rs. 615-7-7 per 
ton f. o. r. Amritsar. The normal selling 
rate of sulphuric acid at these places 
remains between Rs. 380 to 400 per ton 


and as such it cannot be used. It is 
therefore, requested that the railway freight 
structure should be revised in such a way 
that its landed cost may work out compara¬ 
tive to sulphuric acid and for this purpose 
we suggest that hydrochloric acid may 
Declassified in class 1 and empties in class 11. 
We propose empties in class II as all 
other empties except rubber drums are at 
present classified in class II. On the basis 
of the proposed rates the transport cost 
works out as;— 



! 

Out-ward 

! 

i 


Inward-Empties 


Total 
per ton 

Distance Miles 

Class 

Rate 
per md. 

1 

Amount 1 

per ton ! 

' 1 

Class 

j 

1 

Rate j 

per md. 

Amount 
per ton 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Delhi to Kanpur 
272 

I 

0 12 6 

29 14 7 

II 


0 13 8 

0 6 0 

39 4 8 

Delhi to Amritsar 
280 

I 

0 12 6 

20 11 5 

II 


0 14 0 

9 0 8 

40 6 1 


The Total cost of hydrochloric acid will be Rs. 170-4-8 per ton f. o. r. Kanpur and Rs. 180-6-1 per 
ton f. o. r. Amritsar., 
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Freight Rates of Liquid Caustic Soda vs. Solid Caustic Soda (vide I. R. C. A. Goods Tariff) 


Form 

Classification 

Bate per maund 

Solid caustic Soda 
in wagon load 

WL/B (RR) 

0.48 pies per mile for the first 100 miles 
0.32 pies per mile for the next 300 miles 
0.23 pies for distance beyond. 

Liquid caustic Soda 

Class 3 in tank wagon 
(OR) 

0,64 pies per mile for the first 300 miles 
0.64 pies per mile for the next 300 miles 
0.42 pies per mile for beyond. 


Calculated freight rates in liquid caustic soda Vs. Solid caustic soda 


Distance in 


B 


Ratio 


niles 

Classification 

i Freight 

per md. 

1 

; Classification 

; Ft. jper md. 
i on 60% basis 

1 

1 

Ft. per md. 
on 100% basis 

j 

B 

; A 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 



100 

WL/B 

0 

5 

10 

3 OR 

0 

6 

4 

0 

10 

8 

1 

83 

200 

II 

0 

7 

8 

II 

0 

10 

8 

1 

5 

4 

2 

78 

300 

• 1 

0 

10 

4 

11 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

10 

400 

11 

0 

13 

0 

II 

1 

4 

6 

2 

9 

0 

3 

16 

600 

II 

0 

14 

11 

II 

1 

9 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

41 

600 

f 

1 

0 

10 

i> 

1 

13 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

‘50 

700 

tl 

1 

2 

9 

}J 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

62 

800 

II 

1 

4 

8 

II 

2 

4 

6 

4 

9 

0 

3 

63 

900 

II 

1 

6 

7 

II 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 
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All Ind ia Distill eps’ Associat 

Mew Oellii. 


ion, 


PART i-A 


Q;l. (a) After the adoption of 1948 
revised classification the distillery industry 
has been affected adversely as molasses 
is transported in wagon load & on this 
W.L./C: OR, W.L,/CR; RR conditions are appli¬ 
ed with full terminals& shortdistance charges 
which did not exist before 1948 as there 
were flat rates on wagon loads without 
terminals & short distance charges. 
Molasses is a raw material and consigned 
only in wagon load on distances not beyond 
50 to 100 miles. Loading, unloading is done 
bythe consignees and consignors themsel¬ 
ves. I'hus railway is not render ing any help 
regarding terminal service for which they 
have levied -/-/G per maund terminal charges 
at either end. These terminal charges 
were levied from 1948 and since then there 
is no increase in the terminal services or 
facilities that wore existing before 1948. 
The cost of the raw material is liardly 

annas to 4 annas a maund but with this full 
terminal & short distance charges which 
come to li annas per maund the cost of 
freight on the material frequently comes to 


6 to 7 annas a maund which is practically 
double the cost of material itself. 

(b) This does not arise in case of 
this industry so far molasses is concerned 
but on finished products this telescopic 
grades are helpful but again the terminal 
charges 6 pies per maund at either end 
when levied are unreasonable because 
loading and unloading are done by the Con¬ 
signee and Consignor. 

(c) Same as above and for instance 
Central Distillery Meerut can get molasses 
cheaper by road for distances within 20 
miles than by rail. 

Q : 2. a & b. No. 

Q ; 3. (i) Not adequate as molasses is a 
raw material and no concessional rates 
are offered by the railway as given to indus¬ 
tries like paper mills & straw board etc. We 
suggest that there should be station to station 
rates without terminal & short distance 
charges. 
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(ii) (a) No, the number of legs and 
the distance range in legs have been fixed 
arbitrarily without looking to the volume of 
traffic, type of traffic and the distance it has 
to travel. Economics of transportation call 
for a special classification and special legs 
for the traffic whichgenerates'bigger volume 
of transportation in term of longer distance. 

(b) This has to be worked out 
looking to the traffic and the commodity 
which has to be transported. 

Q: 4. Yes, the facilities of wagon load 
scales should be extended to all such com¬ 
modities which are transported on wagon 
load basis on longer distances irrespective of- 
the type of commodity and the traffic which 
is carried beyond 1500 miles should be 
carried free as it is done in the case of two 
commodities like grains and manures. 

Q : 5. (i) Terminal charge : It should not be 
charged because it is observed that in 
many cases the terminal charge is more 
than the freight itself as given in para 1. 

(ii) Short distance charge : This 
should be completely abolished. 

(iii) Transhipment charge of S pies 
per md. should be reduced and in certain 
cases it should be abolished and railway 
should adopt mechanical devices for the 
transhipment and try to avoid pilferage and 
shortage in the transhipment of goods. In 
coal special some of the Industries have 
found out that the wastage is from 10 to 
12% of the total coal. 

In case of terminal charge the quantum of 
charge should be fixed on the terminal faci¬ 
lities and the terminal services rendered to 
the Industry and it should not be fixed arbi¬ 
trarily as it is provided in the statute of the 
Railway Act that terminal is to be charged 
only for the terminal facilities and terminal 
service and not as a source of revenue to 
the Railways. 

Q ; 6. No change. 

Q; 7. Freight should be charged on 
actual mileage. 

Q: 8. There should not be any haulage 
charge for the movement of empty tank- 
wagons and this principle is already being 
followed by most of the Railways and so this 
should be extended to all railways. 

Q; 9. The present method of classifica¬ 
tion is not proper and it needs modifica¬ 
tions. 

Q; 10. No comments. 

Q; 11. Yes, for the despatch of spirits in 
wagon load there should be special wagon 
load rates for power alcohol, rectified spirit, 
and denatured spirit. 

Q: 12. No comments. 

Q: 13(a). The rate of minimum charge per 
consignment for smalls should be reduced to 
Annas 8/- 

(b) No. 

Q; 14. No comments. 

Q: 15; There should be no change from 
the present system. 

Q; 16 (i). The present wagon condition for 
minimum weight is all right. 


(ii) Yes the rate for wagon load 
should be lower than the rate for the smalls. 

(iii) Yes, the ratesfor loading beyond 
the minimum weight per wagon should be 
reduced to encourage loading upto the 
fullest extent. 

Q: 17. In our opinion the train load traffic 
is feasible and should be encouraged by 
quoting special rates for such traffic. 

Q: 18, In our opinion there should not 
be any additional charge for special goods 
service. 

Q: 19, The present conditions for the 
supply of cranes are unsatisfactory. No 
demurrage should be charged on a consign¬ 
ment for which the services of a crane are 
utilised and a notice in advance should be 
given to the Statipn Master for providing a 
crane. The charges for the crane services 
should be on weight basis rather than on 
the hourly basis. 

Q:20. No comments. 

Q; 21. The present system should con¬ 
tinue as alternative meqns of transport are 
not available and not adequate. 

Q: 22. Generally it has been observed 
that the freight rates for short distances 
charged by the Railway are higher than 
alternative means. 

Q: 28. We consider the suggestion for a 
freight pool a sound suggestion and we would 
also support the view that it should be exclud¬ 
ed from the traffic over an irrespective dis¬ 
tance. We however suggest the following 
commodities to be included in the freight 
pool; 

Iron and Steel, Coal, Cement, Salt, 
Petrol, Jute on All-India basis, 
Molasses, Vegetable oil. Sugar and 
Alcohol on zonal basis. 

Q : 24. No comments. 

Q: 25. We would suggest that such a pool 
should be worked by the Railway in colla¬ 
boration with the Industry. 

Q: 26. Yes, looking to the need of the 
Agricultural and Industrial development in 
the country that is going to be in the next 
5 years, the railways should have more roll¬ 
ing stock. 

Q: 27, It was not in the knowledge of the 
public as to what instructions the Railway 
Board have given to the Railways and for 
what commodities, for waiving short dis¬ 
tance charges. This should be brought to 
the notice of the public so that those who 
have legitimate cases should approach 
the Railways concerned for such conces¬ 
sions. 

Q: 28. We have no statistics. 

Q; 29. The abolition of station-to-station 
rates has adversely affected the Power 
Alcohol Industry and we would suggest re- 
introduction of the same so far adoption of 
the principle of telescopic rates on the con¬ 
tinuous mileage over the different railways 
is concerned it is favourable. 

Q: 30. We agree with the suggestion and 
we think it should be immediately intro¬ 
duced. 

Q: 31. At present the Railway freight 
rate policy is based only on considerations 
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of economics of transportation and the 
need of railway finance. Not only this, rather 
the Railway is making very heavy profits 
which go to the general revenue and in 
under-developed country like ours the rail¬ 
way must take some risk in providing trans¬ 
portation links which will encourage the 
industrial development ultimately and the 
Railway on the long range policy will be 
able to meet all the expenses in the invest¬ 
ment made in putting their lines in deve¬ 
loped areas of India. A public utility indus¬ 
try like Railway should not work only with 
profitive motives but with an idea of serving 
the public in general. 

Q: 32. Yes, the railway freight structure 
should be so based as to help the indus¬ 
trial dovolopmont of the country or putting 
up of now industries. 

Q: 88. The Railway Administration should 
render some assistance to the establish¬ 
ment of Industries which do not already 
exist in the country or in different regions 
but it should notin any way adversely affect 


the Industries existing already in the parti¬ 
cular region. 

Q: 34. We do not agree with the view 
that inflated mileage for a limited period 
may be the basis for charges. For financing 
such under-developed schemes the reve¬ 
nue should be sought from some other 
sources. 

Q; 85. No comments. 

Q; 86. Railway should resort to borrow¬ 
ing if its own revenues . may not be suffi¬ 
cient to finance the schemes for a certain 
period. 

Q ; 87 to 40. No comments. 

Q: 41. We are more in favour of stable 
rates. 

Q; 42 to 48. No comments. 

Q; 44. The price for our finisned pro¬ 
ducts are quoted ex. factory. 

Q: 45 to 55. No comments. 


Tk Atl as Cycle InJusthies Ltd,, 

Sonepaf. 


GENERAL. 


We enclose herewith a note regarding 
Freight Structure in so far as it has bearing 
on Cycle Industry and affects us. We shall 
very much appreciate if this note is placed 
before the Committee for consideration in 
due course. 

Note: Cycle Industry in India is of a compa¬ 
ratively recent origin and has to go a long way 
to be able to meet the demand of the Indian 
Markets in full and to eliminate the import 
of foreign cycles in the country. At the same 
time plans are to be drawn up to capture 
foreign markets in countries around India 
to bo able to secure valuable foreign 
exchange and increase India’s international 
trade. 

For the proper developments of the indus¬ 
try and to ensure that India-made cycles can 
compete with imported cycles it is essential 
that the cost of the cycles should be kept as 
low as possible. This is also necessary if 
Indian Cycles are to compete with foreign 
cycles in export markets. For this purpose 
the freight on raw material used in the 
manufacture of cyles as also freight on the 
finished goods should be kept as low as 
possible. 

In the matter of raw material, railway freight 
as per current schedules on some of the 
items from Bombay to Sonepatis os under:— 

1. Cycle Components ... Rs. 6 2 6 per maund 

2. Steel Tubes Rs. 2 12 4 do 

3. Machinery ... Rs. 3 10 do 

It would be observed that the freight rate 
for cycle components is much too high as 
compared with the rate for tubes and 
machinery. This is all the more anomalous 
because the components are securely pack¬ 
ed in cases macle easier to handle than 
tubes and take much less space. 


As regards finished goods, under the exist 
ing arrangement cycles and cycle parts are 
included in Schedule XIII of the Indian 
Goods Tariff which includes for the most 
part items of luxury such as motor cars and 
motor cycles. It would be admitted that 
cycles are in no way an item of luxury as it 
is a poor man’s conveyance and is an item 
of every day use. The high freight ultimate¬ 
ly falls on the consumers and heavy cost 
keep the cycles out of the reach of lower 
income group. 

It will not be long before Indian Cycle 
Manufacturers start export of cycles to 
foreign market. Indian cycles will be able 
to find markets only if these can compete 
with other imported cycles in price. For this 
purpose also it is essential that freight 
on cycles and cycle parts be kept as low 
as possible. 

In our opinion cycles come under the 
category of machines and for Railway freight 
purposes also these should be included in 
the same schedule in which machinery is 
included. 

Previously cranes for unloading heavy 
cases of machinery and raw materials used 
to bo provided on application no demurrage 
was charged on uncleared goods upto the 
time crane was not available. This facility 
has now been withdrawn and customers 
have to pay very heavy demurrage for the 
period for which cranes are not made avail¬ 
able even though requisition for crane is 
made well in advance. 

As in the case of smalls, responsibility of 
unloading heavy cases should be of the Rail¬ 
ways and demurrage should not be charged 
for the period upto which crane is not 
supplied for unloading.. 



MADHYA BHARAT 


riiG Madliija Bliarat N/|ill ownep^s Association, 


Ind 


ore. 


GENERAL 


we hereby take this opportunity to wel- 
•come the appointment of the Freight Struc¬ 
ture Enquiry Committee as a result of the 
pressing demand of the mercantile com¬ 
munity for a thor.ough revision and recasting 
of the entire freight structure to suit the 
requirements of conditions that have chang¬ 
ed considerably after the attainment of 
Independence and of the conditions that 
are expected to prevail in the Second Five 
Year Plan. By doing this, the Government of 
India has displayed an awareness towards 
the basic importance or role of Railways 
and their vital influence on the success or 
failure of the nation’s developing economy, 
with increasing stress on rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion and productive capacity, it is imperative 
that easy and economic transportshould be 
made available. 

Prior to this, piecemeal changes in the 
freight charges have been made with the 
sole objective, we think of increasing the 
ifnancial resources of Railways. In under¬ 
taking such revision, the administration has, 
we feel, neglected to assess the adverse 
effect of such unilateral decisions on the 
economy of the country. In short the Rail¬ 
ways appear to have only adopted a policy 
of increasing their revenue, without regard 
to its rolo of helping the development 
plans of the country. All such plans are 
sure to falter on a faulty freight structure 
and the Committee therefore should under¬ 
take a thorough revision of the entire struc¬ 
ture and base its recommendations with a 
view to meet the above requirements. We 
believe that by doing so, the objective of 
increased revenue would also be simul¬ 
taneously fulfilled. 

The questionnaire issued by the Comrnit- 
tee is too technical and covers a wide 
range and variety of questions which in 
-the absence of requisite data is very difficult 
for us to answer fully. But it is the general 
policy that is of fundamental importance, 
and we would therefore confine our obser¬ 
vations to the general policy in relation to 
the basic need of country’s developing 
economy. 

It is very obvious that easy and economic 
availability of transport has a great bearing 
on industrial expansion. It has been urged 
in all quarters that extant Railway freights 
are very high and have tended to unduly 
raise the cost of production. Under the 
•present prevalence of buyers’ market, 
it is a compelling necessity to ensure 
as low a cost of production as possible 
with a view to retain and rather strengthen 
the competitive capacity. The Railway 
Freight rates were last revised in the year 
1948 when a certain principle of telescopic 
rales appeared to have been adopted. But 
the higer basis of charges resulted in high 
freight rates. Thereafter freight rates in 
respect of various commodities have been 
separately subjected to various increases. 
To quote an instance, to checkmate the 
inflationary trend in prices the Government 
!had allowed a 12i per cent, rebate on 

^ rkA 


Railway freight in respect of coal to 
certain specified industries, but this was 
only too short-lived, In the year 1952, not 
only this 12^% rebate was withdrawn, but 
coal freights were also raised by another 
30 per cent. This meant an overall increase 
of about 42i% in the freight l ates of this 
basic requisite material of the industry. We 
feel that from the point of view of develop¬ 
ment of industry, there is no justification for 
it. 

This increase being so fresh in our mind, 
the Government last year, thought it fit to 
raise freight rates for first 800 miles by 
another 10 per cent. For industries situated 
in the interior much of the traffic passes on 
between a radius of 400 to 600 miles and 
all such traffic has therefore tended to 
attract increased freight rates resulting in 
increased manufacturing cost. The indus¬ 
tries situated in the interior have therefore 
always been the worst sufferers in this 
regard. For example, the textile mills in 
Madhya Bharat have to import most of their 
coal and stores from a radius of about 400 
to 600 miles and so also for export, they 
are again required to transport their 
finished goods to port towns. This has 
tended to inflate the cost of goods from 
both ends and consequently the mills are 
put under handicap as compared with their 
counterparts in Bombay. This resort to 
arbitrary increase in freight rates has made 
things more difficult for the industry at a 
time when it is embarrassed by economic 
recession and compelled to prune overall 
cost of production. It is our feeling unfortu¬ 
nately that Railways have been often 
tempted to use or rather abuse their 
monopolistic position without taking into 
account repercussions on the general 
economy of the country. 

Recently with effect from 1st December 
1955, Central Railways have raised the 
siding charges in respect of wagons loaded 
at colliery sidings served by that Railway 
from Re. 1/- and Rs. 2/- per 4-wheeled and 
bogie, wagon to Rs 3/-and Rs. 6/- respec- 
tively'fnr each such wagon. This, it wo jld be 
readily conceded is another instance where 
Railways have tried to take advantage of 
their monopolistic position in utter disregard 
of reason or justice. 

In the context of the above, it is in our 
opinion very essential that certain basic 
pr-incipics be laid down governing the 
determination of freight rates. First and 
foremost it stiould evince a natural aware¬ 
ness towards the requirements of country’s 
developing economy. Naturally therefore 
freight rates should be such as to stimulate 
the growth of country’s economy and not 
hamper its progress. Utility as also the 
commercial value of the service should be 
the next criterion in fixing the freight rates. 
These three principles should guide the 
Railway policy and determination of freight 
rates. 

Secondly, the classification of goods for 
the purpose of Railway freights should be 
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suitably revised taking into account the 
Value of the goods and their capacity to 
bear the cost of carriage. Only a radical 
change in the concept of Railway economy 
under the transformed conditions can lead 
to. evolve a fair and just freight structure 
capable of fulfilling the role assigned to 
Railways in the country’s development 
plans. The freight structure should not 
be too rigid, but flexible to attune to the 
demands of the occasion. it is no part of 
the Railways to narrow down revenue 
deficits or add to surpluses. As a commer¬ 
cial concern of national importance, its 
sole objective should be to provide most 
economic transport facilities. 

Appreciable difference in rates of smalls 
and wagon-load rates; introduction of train 
load rates etc. are some of the points in 
relation to which the impact of present high 
freight rates should be mitigated. 

In the matter of providing railway sidings 
to various industries, railways should 
change their present basis of charges and 
undertake to provide these at concessional 


rates so as to stimulate industrial develop¬ 
ment. In a way this would also be in 
furtherance of their own objective of provid¬ 
ing increased transport facilities and 
helping national industrial development. 
The working charges for the sidings are also 
exorbitant and here again an abuse to the 
monopolistic position is observed. 

Member Mills of our Association, placed 
as they are in the interior, have all along 
been feeling the severity of freight rates 
both in the procurement of their stores and 
coal and transport of finished goods and 
thus have been suffering from an apparent 
disadvantage as compared with those in or 
the vicinity of port towns. It is earnestly 
hoped that the Committee undertaking a 
judicious and fair revision of the freight 
structure would surely take into account 
this aspect of the problem and evolve a way 
whereby this handicap could be eliminated 
or reduced to minimum. 

We hope the general observations made 
by us would receive due place in the 
recommendations that the Committee would 
make. 


Tlie Gwal iop Paijon Silk 

riaqda. 


GEN 

1. We have been manufacturing staple 
fibre since February 1954 and the main raw 
materials required are wood pulp, caustic 
soda and sulphur. All these raw materids 
have to be railed from Bombay to Nagda 
and our finished product is mostly con¬ 
sumed in Bombay and South India and, 
therefore, the incidence of railway freight 
on our finished product is considerable, 
being as much as 2.29 annas per lb. out of' 
the total cost of 29.24 annas per lb. of 
staple fibre. 

2. We have to face considerable competi¬ 
tion from foreign manufacturers in Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden. Holland, Italy. 
France and Japan. Apart from many fether 
advantages enjoyed by our competitors, 
they have additional advantages inasmuch 
as staple fibre is consumed mostly in 
Bombay and South-India places which are 
situated either at port or very near to the 
port and no freight is incurred by the mills 
on imported fibre. 

S. Ours is the first industry of its kind in 
India. We had selected Nagda as the site 
in view of the policy of dispersion of indus¬ 
tries in different regions of the country as 
recommended in the report of panel of 
artificial silk and rayon industry published 
by the Government of India in 1947. We 
had also been requested by the Local State 
Government to have the industry here as 
Madhyabharat is very poorly industrialised. 

4. Our present monthly production and 
consumption of principal raw materials are 
«s follows; 


q. (WVG.) Co. Ltd., 


A L 

ProductTon of staple fibre 14,000 mds. 
Consumption of: 

wood pulp ... 540 tons 

Caustic soda ... 400 tons 

Sulphur ••• 400 tons 

Our production and consumption of the 
above commodities are expected to be 
doubled in course of a few months. 

5. The position regarding the railway 
freight cn the above commodities is as 
under:— 

(a). Staple fibre. At present staple fibre 
falls under two heads of classification for the ■ 
purpose of railway freight charges, viz, 

i. cotton (raw) full pressed inclu¬ 

des P/21, S/13. Simul cotton, 
staple fibre (artificial cotton) 
class 8 R.R. 

ii. cotton (raw) half pressed inclu¬ 

des P/21, S/15 Simul cotton 
staple fibre (artificial cotton) 
class 12, RR. there being no 
corresponding scale of rate for 
wagon load traffic. 

By including staple fibre under the head 
of cotton raw and by the railway definition of 
the terms ‘ full pressed ’ and ' half pressed' 
on page 311 of thel.R. C.A. Goods Tariff 
No. 29, i.e. (‘full pressed’ meaning when 
pressed to 30 lbs. per cubic foot and up¬ 
wards and 'half pressed’ meaning when 
pressed to 15 lbs. and above but under 
30 lbs per cubic foot), we are not permitted’ 
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to avail of the lower class 8 rate for staple 
fibre. 

Staple fibre is hydraulically machine- 
pressed to 20/25 lbs. per cubic foot 
which is much higher than 15 lbs. We can 
safely load 400 mds. per wagon. But we 
are being charged at higher rate under 
class 12 which naturally places us at a very 
serious disadvantage, especially when the 
imported fibre for the mills at ports has to 
pay no railway freight at all, It may be 
added that our fibre has to go by rail not 
only to Bombay but to long distances like 
Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore etc. 

We therefore request you to please re¬ 
classify staple fibre. It should not be 
included in raw cotton as this is a distinct 
commodity by itself. The definition of ‘ full 
pressed’ ancf ‘half pressed’ as applied to 
cotton should also be not applicable to 
staple fibre. Instead the definition ‘full 
pressed’ should be so made as to cover 
fibre when pressed to 20 lbs. per cubic foot 
or more. The definition of ‘half pressed’ 
should be so made as to cover fibre when 


Rs. 1-11-1 per maund. There is also a wagon 
load scale of charge utz. WL/H scale with a 
minimum weight for charge of 400 mds. per 
wagon. On this basis the rate from Bombay 
to Nagda comes to Rs. 1-OTl per maund. It 
is submitted that the present classification 
6 RR is rather excessive for a cheap primary 
article like sulphur and so is the classifica¬ 
tion in wogan load scale namely WL/H. In 
view of the special circumstances of our 
case having to meet very serious com¬ 
petition with the imported staple fibre, it is 
necessary to bring down the cost of pro¬ 
duction. It will be observed how the 
steamer companies are assisting foreign 
trade by charging Rs. 2-10-0 per maund only 
from America to Bombay covering about 
9,000 miles. 

6. In the end we would draw your atten¬ 
tion to the specially low classification of 
raw material for the manufacture of paper 
and straw board uiz,. class 1 RR with the low 
wagon-load scale uiz., 'WL/C.OR; WL./CR.RR 
subject to a minimum weight of 270 to SOO 
maunds. 


pressed to below 20 lbs. per cubic foot. 
We also request you to please fix a suitable 
wagonload scale for staple fibre. 

(b) Freight of wood pulp. This commodity 
is chargeable under the head of pulp and 
pulp sheets at a class 2 rate R.R. It will be 
noted that for an important raw material 
like wood pulp there is no corresponding 
scale of charge for wagon-load traffic. The 
class 2 rate from Bombay to Nagda is 
Rs. 1-4-3 per maund for small lots and the 
same rate is being made applicable to 
wagon-loads in the absence of a full-wagon 
load rate (although it is possible to give a 
full load of, as much as, 500 mds- per 
wagon). This system is detrimental to us as 
well as the railway. Under the present 
system of registration for wagons, the 
railways have fixed a minimum weight of 
240 mds. or lower for all types of general 
goods- Now if the wagon-load scale say 
WL/F from Bombay to Nagda were applied 
and the wagon load weight increased to say 
450 or 500 mds. the Railway would earn 
much more per wagon than they now get at 
class 2 rate- Besides much less number 
of wagons will be required by doing so, 
relieving the shortage of wagons to some 
extent. 


As staple fibre industry has not developed 
much, this being the first plant in India, we 
could reasonably ask fora similar low classi¬ 
fication with low wagon load scale for our 
raw material and finished products. 

7. We therefore request you to please— 

(a) prescribe wagon-load scale for 
staple fibre with certain minimum 
weight condition. 

(b) not to include staple fibre under the 
heading of cotton but fix a separate 
classification for it in respect of 
‘smalls’ traffic which we suggest as* 
class 6 for ‘full pressed’ fibre and 
class 8 for ‘half pressed’ fibre with 
suitable change in the definitions of 
‘half pressed’ and ‘full pressed’ fibre 
as requested above. 

(c) prescribe wagon load scale for wood 
pulp which we suggest should be 
WL./C.OR : WL./CR.RR with certain 
minimum weight condition. 

(d) classify wood pulp in class 1 cate¬ 
gory instead of class 2 in respect of 
‘smalls’ traffic. 


We should therefore suggest for your kind 
consideration, the introduction of a suitable 
wagon load scale of charge with a minimum 
weight condition per wagon for this impor¬ 
tant raw material of a nascent .industry. As 
a matter of interest we would draw your 
attention to the low ocean freight of 
Rs. 3-12-6 per md. from Sweden to Bombay 
(some 6,800 miles) and Rs. 5-8-0 per md. 
from Canada to Bombay (some 10,000 
miles). 

ic) Caustic soda: This commodity is now 
classified at 4 RR for smalls. There is also 
the WL/B wagon load scale applicable to 
caustic soda in minimum loads of 400 mds. 
per wagon. In view of our efforts to reduce 
the cost of production of staple fibre to en¬ 
able us to compete with imported fibre, a 
suitable reduction may kindly be made in 
the freight rate. 

{6) Sulphur: Sulphur is classified at class 
6 RR for smalls and on this basis the railway 
rate from Bombay to Nagda comes to 


(e) prescribe a reduced wagon-load 
rate for sulphur, and caustic soda as 
requested above. 

PART l-A 

Q: 5. We have no suggestions to make 
as regards short distance and transhipment 
charges. Regarding terminal charges 
we feel that it should be levied only where 
the railway is required to do the loading 
and unloading and in that case too the 
quantum of charge should be limited to the 
actual cost of loading and unloading that 
may be incurred by the Railway, 

Q; 9. We have no objection in the method 
of classification of goods as such but while 
taking items together, regard should be had 
to the inherent characteristics of each com¬ 
modity. For example staple fibre has been 
booked together with raw cotton. The 
inherent characteristics of the two com¬ 
modities are quite different from each other 
While rawcotton is a natural product, staple 
fibre is man-made fibre made out of wood 
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puJp. We, therefore, suggest that staple 
fibre should be treated as a distinct com¬ 
modity in itself. 

Q: 10. So far as classification of goods 
at present is concerned, we suggest the 
following modifications; 

(a) Staple Fibre, At present staple 
fibre falls under two heads of classification 
for the purpose of railway freight charges. 
viz., 

(i) Cotton (raw) full pressed includes- 
I P/21, S/IS Simul cotton, staple fibre 
(artificial cotton).class 8 RR 

<ii) Cotton (raw) half pressed includes 
P/21, S/15 Simul cotton, staple fibre 
(artificial cotton)class 12, RR^ there 
being no corresponding scale of 
rate for wagon load traffic. 

By including staple fibre under the head 
of cotton raw and by the railway definition 
of the terms ‘full pressed’ and ‘half pressed’ 
on page 311 of the l.R.C.A. Goods Tariff 
No 29 i-e. (‘full pressed’ meaning when 
pressed to SO lbs. per cubic foot and 
upwards and ‘half pressed’ meaning when 
pressed to 15 lbs. and above but under 30 
lbs. per cubic foot), staple fibre is charged 
at class 12 rate. 

Staple fibre is hydraulically machine- 
pressed to 20/25 lbs. per cubic foot which 
is much higher than 15 lbs. We can safely 
load 400 mds per wagon. But we are being 
charged at higher rate under class 12 which 
naturally places us at a very serious 
disadvantage, especially when the imported 
fibre for the mills at ports has to pay he 
railway freight at all. It may be added that 
our fibre has to go by rail not only to 
Bombay but to long distances like Madras, 
Madurai, Coimbatore, etc. 

We therefore requestyou to please reclas¬ 
sify staple fibre. It should not be included 
in raw cotton as a distinct commodity by 
itself. The definition of ‘full pressed' and 
‘half pressed’ as applied to cotton should 
also be not applicable to staple fibre. 
Instead the definition ‘full pressed’ 
should be so made as to cover fibre when 
pressed to 20 lbs- per cubic foot or more. 
The definition of ‘half pressed should be so 
made as to cover fibre when pressed to 
below 20 lbs. per cubic foot. 

A separate classification for staple fibre 
in respect of‘smalls' traffic which we suggest 
as class 6 for ‘full pressed’ fibre and 
class 8 for ‘half pressed’ fibre should be 

fixed. 

We also request you to please fix a 
suitable wagon-load scale for staple 
fibre. 

(b) Freight of Wood Pulp : This commodity 
is chargeable under the head of pulp and 
pulp sheets at class 2 rate RR. It will be 
noted that for an important raw material 
like Wood Pulp, there is no corresponding 
scale of charge for wagon-load traffic. The 
class 2 rate from Bombay to Nagda is 
Rs. 1-4-3 per maund for small lots and the 
same rate is being made applicable to 
wagon-loads in the absence of a full-wagon 
load rate (although it is possible to give a 
full load of. as much as. 500 maunds per 
wagon). This system is detrimental to us 
as well as the railway. Under the present 
system of registration for wagons, the 


railways have fixed a minimum weight of 
240 maunds. or lower for all types of gene¬ 
ral goods- Now if the wagon-load scale 
say WL/F from Bombay to Nagda were 
applied and the wagon-load weight increas¬ 
ed to say 450 or 500 maunds, the railway 
would earn much more per wagon than 
they now get at class 2 rate. Besides muph 
less number of wagons will be required by 
doing so, relieving the shortage of wagons 
to some extent. 

We would draw your attention to the 
specially low classification of raw material 
for the manufacture of paper and straw 
board, uiz. Class 1 RR with the low wagon-lo¬ 
ad scale, wz. WL/C. OR WL/CR.RR subject 
to a minimum weight of 270 to 300 maunds. 
As staple fibre industry has not developed 
much, this being the first plant in India, we 
could reasonably ask for a similar low 
classification with low wagon-load scale for 
our raw materials- 

We therefore request you to classify Wood 
Pulp in class 1 category instead of class 2 
in respect of “ smalls ” traffic. 

We therefore suggest for your kind consF 
deration, the introduction of a suitable 
wagon-load scale of charge (which we 
suggest should be WL/C. OR, WL/CR. RR) 
with a minimum weight condition per 
wagon for this important raw material of a 
nascent industry. As a matter of interest 
we would draw your attention to the low 
ocean freight of Rs. 3-12-6 per maund from 
Sweden to Bombay (some 6,800 miles) and 
Rs. 5-8-0 per maund from Canada to Bom¬ 
bay (some 10,000 miles). 

(c) Caustic Soda: This commodity is now 
classified at 4 RR for smalls. There is also 
the WL/B wagon-load scale applicable to 
caustic soda in minimum loads of 400 
maunds per wagon. In view of our efforts 
to reduce the cost of production of staple 
hbre to enable us to compete with imported 
fibre, a suitable reduction may kindly be 
made in the freight rate. 

(d) Sulphur: Sulphur is classified at class 
6 RR for smalls and on this basis the railway 
rate from Bombay to Nagda comes to Rs. 
1-11-1 per maund. There is also a wagon¬ 
load scale of charge, viz., WL/H scale with a 
minimum weight for charge of 400 maunds 
per wagon. On this basis the rate from 
Bombay to Nagda comes to Rs. 1-0-11 per 
maund. It is submitted that the present 
classification 6 RR is rather excessive for 
a cheap primary article like sulphur and so 
is the classification in wagon-load scale 
namely WL/H. In view of the special cir¬ 
cumstances of our case having to meet 
very serious competition with the imported 
staple fibre, it is necessary to bring down 
our cost of production. It will be observed 
how the steamer companies are assisting 
foreign trade by charging Rs. 2-10 0 per 
maund only from America to Bombay 
covering about 9,000 miles 

Q: 16. (i) It is not desirable to revise 

in the upward direction the existing W 
condition. We have another suggestion to 
make in this respect that in some cases the 
W condition may be increased with suitable 
change in the wagon-load scale, so that the 
owners will try to use wagons of larger capa¬ 
city thereby reducing the cost of the Railway 
as well as reducing to some extent the 
wagon shortage. 
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(ii) We are strongly against adop¬ 
ting the present class rate for wagon-loads 
only, where wagon-loads are not prescribed 
at present. Instead we suggest that m 
such cases, suitable wagon load scales 
should be prescribed which will induce the 
owners to use full wagon loads rather than 
sending goods in smalls traffic. The present 
smalls traffic has been fixed without taking 
into account the economies effected by the 
Railway for wagon load traffic and the prin¬ 
ciple suggested in the questionnaire will be 
very harsh to the owners. 

(iii) We feel that the reduction in 
the freight rate for quantities allowed 
beyond the minimum weights per wagon 
fixed for different commodities will naturally 
encourage loading up to the fuller extent. 
Our comments in our answer to Q: 16 
(i)may also be read with this. 

Q: 30. It will be quite in fitness of things 
that Station-to-Station rates be revived on a 
large scale so as to foster the development 
and extension of new industry and to assist 
export trade. 


fibre are as follows: 


(a) 

Wood Pulp 

1.10 lb. 

(b) 

Caustic Soda 

0.82 

(c) 

Sulphur 

0.76 „ 

(d) 

Steam Coal 

6.00 


Q: 2. Our total production from February, 
1954 to 31st March 1955 was 1,00,01,000 lbs. 
and our production from 1st Api il to 31 
October, 1955 (7 months) was 68,22,000 lbs. 
(We started manufacturing staple fibre in 
Febraury, 1954). 

Q; 3. The question does not arise as our 
production started only in 1954, 

Q: 4. The principal raw materials are 
received from Bombay and the distance 
from Bombay to Nagda is 432 miles, which 
is the average longest and shortest distance. 

The average distance for the traffic of 
finished goods is 675 miles. 

The shortest distance for the traffic of 
finished goods is 187 miles. 

The longest distance for the traffic of 
finished goods is 1419. miles. 

Q: 5. The entire quantity of principal raw 
materials is received by rail. 


PART 1-B 

ANNEXERF V. 

Q; 1. Weights of principal raw materials 
-and fuel required to produce one lb. of staple 


Q: 6. The entire quantity of finished 
goods is despatched by rail. 

Q: 7. (a) The average price and the 
railway freight in 1954—55 for the principal 
raw materials were as follows : 



Price without 

Railway 


railway freight 

freight 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p, 

(a) Wood Pulp (per maund) 

43 2 0 

1 4 3 

(b) Caustic Soda (per maund) 

28 1 0 

1 1 1 

(c) Sulphur (per maund) 

10 0 0 

0 13 10 

(d) Coal (per ton) 

16 6 0 

14 14 0 


(since increased to 
Rs. 1-6-6) 


(b.) The prices of finished product were Rs. 1-12-6 per lb, f. o. r. destination. 
Q: 8. Average monthly despatches of finished goods by rail for distances of:— 


(i) 

1 to 

60 Miles 

Nil 


(ii) 

61 to 

100 

Nil 


(iii) 

101 to 

200 

... 30,000 

lbs 

(iv) 

201 to 

300 „ 

... 210,000 

>» 

(v) 

301 to 

400 ,, 

... 60,000 


(vi) 

401 to 

600 „ 

... 636,000 

»^ 

(vli) 

1,001 to 

1,200 „ 

... 35,000 

it 

(viii) 

1,201 to 

1,600 „ 

... 340,000 

»» 


•Q; 9. & 10. Question not applicable. 


96 
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TL Slate P encll Supplying Agency, 

Mandsaup (M. B.) 


PART 1-A. 


Q ; 10. As far as the slate pencil is con¬ 
cerned the present classification of this 
commodity is not at all satisfactory. At pre¬ 
sent slate pencil is in class4 & 6 forO.R. and 
RR Rates respectively. The slate pencils 
should be allowed the most concessional 
rates as it is a product of small scale cot¬ 
tage industry and used by the school going 
children. In the current days when the 
Government is giving all facilities for the 
education of children, the railway also 
should help in reducing the burden on the 
school going children by charging the low¬ 
est possible rates on slate pencils which are 
of their daily use. 

Secondly the weight of the case contain¬ 
ing slate pencils is comparatively higher 
than the value. One case contains goods 
valuing approximately Rs. 7/-and the weight 
of one case is 25 seers, tfius the railway 
freight on slate pencils is very high, so you 
are requested to please re-classify slate 
pencils in class 1. 

Q: 11. At present there is no difference 
in rates when slate pencil is moved in 
‘small’ or wagon loads. Therefore the 
main traffic of slate pencils is moving in 
‘smalls’ for want of wagon load facilities. 

If special wagon load rates are allowed 
for slate pencils then it can be mostly move- 
ed in wagon loads thus reducing the 
smalls. By allowing special wagon load rates 
for slate pencils the railway can help the 
slate pencil cottage industry. In this case the 
slate pencils can be sold to the retailers as 
well as the wholesalers at the same rate 
and thus bringing more wages for the work¬ 
ers of the slate pencil cottage industry. 
Moreover the dealers (wholesale) of far¬ 
thest corners of India can get the goods at 
cheaper rates than prevailing under the 
current circumstances as they will get some 
concession in wagon loads, thus the slate 
pencil can be pushed more in the remot¬ 
est corner of India in competition of the 
lead pencils and thus the production can 


be. increased and a good develop¬ 
ment of this cottage industry can be 
brought. 

Secondly the movement of slate pencils 
can be mostly diverted from smalls to 
wagon loads. Moreover this commodity 
being very delicate cannot bear the mis¬ 
handling at various transhipment points- 
while moving in smalls. If moved in wagon 
loads the breakage can be avoided. 

The weight of one case of slate pencils is 
approximately 25 seers and the average 
selling price is Rs- 7/- per case. As com¬ 
pared with the weight the average selling, 
price of slate pencils is very low. so wagon 
load facilities may be granted on minimum 
loads. 

Q: SO. The slate pencil cottage industry 
has a wide scope of development so it will 
be advisable to fix special station-to-station 
rates for slate pencils. The slate pencils 
which are manufactured in the Mandsaur 
District of Madhya Bharat are supplied 
throughout India and exported to Burma, 
Ceylon, East Africa, and Pakistan, 3/4th of the 
stone slate pencils manufactured in India 
are consigned from Mandsaur and Piplia of 
the Western Railway. As the weight of the 
slate pencil case is comparatively higher 
than the value the wholesale markets 
which are at longer distances have to pay 
20 to 40% of the value of the slate pencils as 
railway freight and thus having a very bad 
effect on this cottage industry. So, for the 
development and prosperity of this new and 
small scale cottage industry, special station- 
to-station rates may be fixed for slate pencils 
so that the goods can be sold at reasonable 
rates throughout India and abroad. The 
station-to-station rates may be fixed for the 
following stations from Mandsaur and Piplia 
(W.R.) 

Ahmedabad, Amritsar, Bombay (Carnac 
Bridge), Calcutta (Howrah and Sealdah), 
Delhi-Lahori-Gate, Gorakhpur, Patna City,. 
Poona and Secunderabad. 


MADHYA PRADESH. 


M. P. M inepals industrg Association, 
riaqpup. 


PART 1-A. 


Q: 1 (b). Yes; speaking in general 
terms the adoption of telescopic rates was 
a commendable development and both 
industry and trade have, generally, bene¬ 
fited from it with a few exceptions. 


An instance in point where no benefit, or 
negligible benefit has been derived, is the 
case of minerals like iron ore which is a low- 
unit commodity. The adoption of telescopic 
rates at present in force has brought no 
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benefits to the mining industry of M.P. in so 
far as iron ore is concerned. 

To a lesser extent, the same is true of 
manganese ore produced in and exported 
from Madhya Pradesh. While prices now 
ruling may be good, this is a state of affairs 
which cannot be expected to last long. In 
normal times, prices are such that the 
present telescopic rates make it commer¬ 
cially uneconomic to produce and export 
any but the high grade varieties of ores. 

Q; 2(a). As manganese ore in which this 
Association is mainly interested, is mainly 
exported, the chief consideration is whether 
the present rates and manner of charging 
them are such as to allow a substantial relief 
to the mining industry in times of depression 
when rates and demand from abroad both 
go down. Our experience during the recent 
depression which invaded the manganese 
market in the second half of 1953 and which 
raged during the major part of the suc¬ 
ceeding years, is that the present rates are 
not sufficiently flexible to help the industry 
tide over such lean years. 

2 ; (b). In this connection, our experience 
is not quite satisfactory. It has been repeat- 
is not brought to the notice of the railway 
authorities that the peculiar situation of 
Madhya Pradesh at the heart of the country 
and away from the major ports of shipment 
necessitates application of specially reduced 
rates or, if that is not possible under the 
existing rules and regulations, then the 
applications of the existing rates in such a 
manner as to nullify at least partially the 
disadvantage arising from M.P.’s remote- 
nessfrom ports of shipment. 

Q : 3 (b). So far as export of minerals like 
manganese and iion ore are concerned, 
we feel that the present rate per mile is on 
the higher side and may be reduced. At all 
times in the higher side ore and in normal 
times in the case of manganese, the present 
rate per mile has proved to be top-heavy 
factor. If the very existence of the industry 
is not to be menaced in normal times or in 
times of distress, it is necessary that the rate 
per mile for. every ‘leg’ be scaled down 
substantially at least for the minerals like 
manganese and iron produced and exported 
out of M.P. The precise degree to which the 
reduction should be effected is a matter of 
details. 

Q: 4: In our opinion, the system should 
continue in the case of classes for which it 
is now in force. Far from abolishing it, it 
deserves to be made applicable to certain 
other classes which include minerals. Due 
care must, however be taken to ensure 
that maximum rate is fairly low to benefit the 
trade and industry in regard to such com¬ 
modities as manganese, and iron. It will also 
be desirable to reduce the present limit of 
1,500 miles beyond which no freight will be 
charged in excess of the maximum rate. 

Q: 6. If rate per mile per leg is reduced 
as suggested above, this is unnecessary. If, 
however, the above suggestions are not 
acceptable, it will be worthwhile to adopt a 
slightly higher unit with the rates per leg 
maintained at the present level. 

Q: 9. On principle, there can be no ob¬ 
jection. Prescribing rates for every indivi¬ 
dual commodity is an impossible task and 
some sort of classification is inevitable. But 


in doing this due care has to*be taken to see 
that low-unit and high-unit commodities are 
not grouped together under a common head. 
It must be borne in mind that while some 
commodities can bear with comparative 
ease the top heavy haulage to port, others 
like iron ore cannot due to the low prices 
they fetch. The present F.O.R Calcutta price 
for iron ore of fair grade is Rs. 36/—per 
long ton. The rate for manganese is at pre¬ 
sent much higher. Obviously, to group these 
two in one class and apply to them a com¬ 
mon rate would be unfair. Although it has 
been stated in the question that price factor 
is taken into consideration while classifica¬ 
tion is done, we feel that its importance has 
not been sufficiently realised and there is 
some scope for improvement in this direc¬ 
tion. 

Q; 10. As we have stated above, the pre¬ 
sent classification should be modified where 
low unit and high unit commodities have 
got mixed up. The two should be separated 
and reclassified under different heads. It is 
clear that this will entail an increase in the 
number of classes, tliough there is a possi¬ 
bility that in certain cases, when commodi¬ 
ties at present grouped in separate classes 
are brought together with the application of 
above principle, there may be reduction 
in the number of classes. But normally, it 
would seem that reclassification on above 
lines will give rise to increased number of 
classes. 

Q ; 16. (i, ii & iii) We are in favour of the 
3rd alternative. This will operate as an 
incentive to consignors to make full use of 
the wagons’capacity, 

Q; 17. The idea has certain advantages 
where there is a steady and sure market 
fora certain commodity. In the case of 
commodities which have p fluctuating and 
uncertain market mostly abroad, it may not 
be possible to derive benefit from this 
method of freight structure, assuming of 
course, that the train load rate works out to 
less than that worked out according to other 
methods. If by train load is meant to total 
tonnage of mixed type carried by a train, 
and freight is to be charged on the whole at 
a certain rate, the idea may not prove practi¬ 
cable as it will involve advantage to some 
and disadvantage to others. For goods of 
identical or similar type, the idea may prove 
feasible to a limited extent- 

Q: 23. Although with the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the country, it is a certainty that 
minerals produced here will be locally con¬ 
sumed in increasing quantities, the position 
at present is that minerals like manganese, 
iron ore. bauxite, etc., are mostly exported 
abroad where they enjoy a market. Howe¬ 
ver. in the times to come, this proposal may 
find useful application. We find that in 
Q; 24. it has been advanced as an 
argument that since import of raw jute 
into Calcutta involves less price to the culti¬ 
vator beyond a limited radius of Calcutta 
thereby making it uneconomic to grow jute. 
The same argument applies to minerals 
like manganese and iron ore exported from 
M. P. The remoteness of Madhya Pradesh 
mines from various ports of shipment invol¬ 
ves less price to the minerals producers of 
M. P. as compared to those in other states, 
which are situated nearer to the ports of 
shipment. The consequence is that in order 
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to compensate for this disadvantage the 
mine owners in M.P. have to confine them¬ 
selves to the production of high grade varie¬ 
ties only. The lower varieties have either 
to be left unexploited or if they come out as 
side products in the process of extracting 
higher grades, they have to be put by as 
dumps until such time as there is a market 
for them. In view of this, it seems to us a 
good idea if the freight pool is so formed 
that all manganese or iron ore which is 
transported to Calcutta or Bombay or Vizag- 
patam, reaches there at one and the same 
rate of freight whatever its place of loading 
maybe. But this is only one part of the 
story. If the scheme is to be of any use in 
promoting export of minerals, the pooled 
freight should be such as to bring about a 
substantial reduction in freight charges in 
the case of low-unit value goods such as iron 
ore. The present f.o.b. rate for iron ore 
Calcutta is Rs. 86/- per ton. The freight to 
Calcutta is about Rs. 23/- per ton. This 
leaves a bare Rs. 13/- for the mine owner, 
who has to pay out of this sum, the cartage, 
and other charges. In the circumstances it 
is not a feasible proposition to mine iron ore 
in M.P, despite its good grade. The only 
way to make this possible is to allow a con¬ 
cessional freight rate, or if such discrimina¬ 
tory rates are not permissible, for a specific 
area, then levelling of frei_ght charges upto 
destination may be achieved by some such 
means as the formation of a pool. 

Q: 28. We are not aware of such requests 
for other commodities. But so far as reduc¬ 
tion of railway freight on iron and manga¬ 
nese ore in times of distress, were proposed 
by us several times. Since Feb. 1953, we 
have been in constant correspondence 
with the Railway authorities in this connec¬ 
tion, and memorandum were submitted by 
us to the concerned authorities in Delhi 
from time to tjrne ; but we very much regret 
to state that so far we have not succeeded 
in persuading the Government to accept our 
proposal. 

Q : 31. We are in general agreement with 
the abovo view. While the economic aspect 
of transportation so far as railways are con¬ 
cerned cannot be altogether brushed aside, 
as unimportant, there are other angles to 
the question which dre equally important. 
In the case of manganese and iron ores, it is 
well worth remembering that about 80,000 
men and women depend upon the mining 
industry for their bread and • butter. The 
figure is a conservative estimate and may 
err on the inner side. Whenever, there is a 
fall in demand and prices slump down, there 
is a threat of the industry being closed down 
duo to the uneconomic prices offered by 
the foreign buyers. At such time it is neces¬ 
sary to afford some relief to the industry to 
keep it going, even though this may involve 
some reduction of profits or even loss to the 
railways. In view of the stakes involved, it 
is our view that in such cases and at sucfi 
times, the economic aspect should be given 
to the industry so as to ensure that the com¬ 
mon man who depends on the industry for 
his livelihood is not stranded on the street. 

During the recent crisis in Manganese 
'Industry which invaded it in the second half 
of 1953, we have advocated such relief. But 


to date we have not been able to achieve 
success. It is out of view that in the case of 
commodities which have a very fluctuating 
market, there may be a special freight 
which should be adjustable according 
to the prevailing trend of the market. 
Needless to say, the change over from 
one rate to another will have to be 
made only when prices slump down consi¬ 
derably. Upto 1939—40, the freight rate to 
Calcutta was about Rs, 14/- per long ton. 
At present it is Rs. 23/- or thereabout. 
In our view, it will be a good idea to have 
the former rate or one slightly higher for 
normal times, and the latter, when market 
is good. Of course these comments apply 
only to manganese ore. In the case of 
iron ore raised in Madhya Pradesh, the 
former rate or one slightly lower, should 
be introduced to make its mining commer¬ 
cially possible. 

Q; 40. We do not feel that there will be 
any fear of low rated goods transport eating 
away all profits and thereby adversely 
affecting the economic stability of railways. 
Other countries much more industrially 
advanced than us, have railway systems, 
wfiich are in no way inferior to ours. If 
transport of low rated goods on huge scales 
has not undermined there financial stability 
there is no reason to believe that we shall 
prove an exception. Besides, there will be 
a corresponding increase in transport of 
manufactured goods of various types which 
may be high rated. As regards expenditure 
from current revenues on improve¬ 
ments to goods sheds necessitated by 
increased transport of low-rated goods, it 
is well worth remembering that this would 
be capital expenditure and add to the 
assets of the railways. It will provide them 
witfi long term advantages which need not 
be confined to low-rated goods. The some 
sheds etc. will be available for use by 
high rated goods also when our production 
of manufactured goods and other types of 
similar articles goes up. 

Q: 41. Yes, it is our view that this should 
be done, when the fall in prices is 
considerable and involves the risk of 
the industry producing the commodity 
concerned, being closed down. In this 
sense the rates should be flexible but just 
as any reduction below a certain minimum 
would not be possible, so also any 
increase of rates beyond a certain maxi¬ 
mum should also be avoided. It has to be 
borne in mind that when prices sore up, 
several other charges on the industry also 
go up and the real margin of excess of 
earnings over spendings is considerably 
lower than is commonly imagined. Besides, 
the slumps which follow abnormal condi¬ 
tions are a constant threat to be reckoned 
with and any increase in earnings during 
' boom’ is generally oaten away during the 
lean years in keeping the industry alive. 
Hence, a certain reasonable rate of freight 
should be fixed for normal times, and 
whenever, prices slump down, freight rates 
should be correspondingly scaled down. 
In other words, the rates of freight should 
be flexible within these limits only. 

Q: 44. They are quoted in both ways. 
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(a) year. Selling Price 

1949 Rs. 51 


1950 

Rs. 89 

1951 

Rs. 127 

1962 

Rs. 148 

1953 

Rs. 60 

1954 

Rs. 66 

1966 

Rs. 146 


Freight 

Ks. 21-8-0 for Vizagpatam. 
Rs. 22-0-1) for Bombay and 
Rs. 23-0-0 for Calcutta Port. 
Vizag. Bombay Calcutta. 
Rs. Same as above. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


(b) Average distance the ore is hauled is 550 miles in the case of ore 

ported ula Vizagpatam: 650 miles.Bombay; 750 miles.Calcutta. 

(c) There is a difference in the selling price at the point of receipt, which 
in normal times is substantial. 


(d) In 1988—39 the selling price and railway freight rates were as follows 
{taken from Geological Survey of India Bulletin on Manganese Ore):— 


Year 


1938 

1939 



Vizag. 


Bombay 


Calcutta 

S.P, 

Frt. 

S.P. 

Frt. 

S.P. 

Frt. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

63 

13 16 9 

63 

17 1 3 

63 

17 2 9 

06 

13 16 9 

66 

17 1 3 

66 

17 2 9 


N,B.—The above rates in all cases are for first grade manganese ore. 
of other grades from M.P. is normally uneconomical. 

MADRAS. 

Messrs. Bupmali-Sliel Oil Storage & Distritutinq 

Madras. 


Due to top heavy freight export 





PART I-A 


Q:4. The present arrangement re¬ 
garding the maximum rate should continue. 
It should not be extended to all wagon-load 
scales as it would affect the Industry/Trade. 
If the existing concession is withdrawn the 
quantum of traffic now moving will be 
diverted by soa. Suggest status quo. 

Q:5. (i) Terminal is a legitimate charge 
in that it covers charges such as loading, 
unloading, weighing etc. The existing levy 
is fair. At sidings where terminal accom¬ 
modation is not provided nor regular 
services such as stated above are rendered 
the levy of terminal is not justifiable. 

(ii) Short distance appropriate 
and proper in that the cost of dealing with 
such traffic is much higher than that of 
dealing with long distance traffic. 

(iii) Transhipment charge at break 
of gauge is a reasonable levy for the extra 
services rendered by the Railway at such 
points. 

Q; 6. Majority of movement of oil in this 
area are in the first leg of 1 to 300 miles 
and the recent increase from 1—4—1955 
has naturally reflected on a proportionate 
increase of the price of petroleum products. 
Suggest introduction of the following legs. 

96 


1 to 100 miles 
101 ,. 200 „ 

201 .. 300 ,. 

301 ,, 600 „ etc. 

Q: 7. No. 

Q: 8. Would advocate abolition of E.R.H. 

Q;9&12. No. 

Q:1S. (a) No. 

(b) No. This will create confusion 
and inconvenience. 

Q: 14. Minimum weight may be increased 
to 14 seers. Parcel rates prohibitive. 

Q:15. It will not only affect the small 
trader but also cause hardship to consum¬ 
ers in that they are called upon to pay 
more. 

Q: 16. (i). No. Trade will suffer besides 
the difficulty in educating the consumer as 
orders are always received for supply of 
commodities based on the minimum fixed 
for commodities. Will promote economic 
unrest in the sense that it prevents long time 
contracts being entered into. The Railway 
will be sacrificing the interests of the traders 
to their own. 
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(ii)- & (iii). Agree. 

Q: 17. No. But there may be the advan^ 
tage to the trade at the sacrifice of the ordi¬ 
nary trader in that all available wagons are 
being allotted for the train load. 

Q; 18: If the Railway decide to charge, 
the trader will definitely be out of pocket 
to this extent in that he may not be able to 
charge for his goods at two different rates, 
one for lots received by express goods and 
another by ordinary goods. 

Q; 19. The Railway should automatically 
arrange to provide cranes for unloading 
such of those consignments which have been 
loaded with the help of the crane. The 
existing charges are fair and need no 
revision. 

Q:21. No. Though there may now exist 
alternative modes of transport when once 
it is decided that they cannot be moved by 
rail they will be called upon to pay more. In 
other words no other alternative but to be 
at the mercy of such transport authorities 

Q; 22. Freight rates for short distances 
by road is much costlier than by rail, the 
•charges varying according to availability of 
transport. The proportion of rates may be 
roughly 1: 3. As regards inland waterways 
the variation is not very heavy and it may 
practically be taken as somewhat cheaper 
than that of rail freight rates. 

Q: 26. Suggest a revision to further the 
economic progress of the country. 

Q; 29. (i & iii) Unfavourable to the in¬ 
dustrial development in general and more 
particularly to petroleum and chemical pro¬ 
ducts in that the average haul we are 
marketing does not exceed 800 miles. Sug¬ 
gest telescopic rates to the following legs 
instead of as at present. 

1 to 100 miles 

101 200 .. 

201 300 .. 

301 „ 600 ,. etc. 



Petrol per gallon bulk 

ex pump. 

Total 

selling 

rate. 

Freight 

incidence. 

Proportion. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

p. 


Trichinopoly 

2 7 6 

0 

2 

0-99 

19 : 1 

Hadurai 

2 7 9 

0 

1 

7-87 

24 : 1 

IQLN/EKM—barge freight). 

0 

1 

000 

40 ; 1 

Coimbatore 

2 6 3 

0 

1 

3-51 

30 : 1 

Bangalore 

2 8 3 

0 

2 

2-71 

18 : 1 

Socondorabad 

2 9 3 

0 

4 

3-23 

10 : 1 

Belinda 

2 7 9 

0 

2 

2-50 

18 : 1 


Q; 31. "What the traffic will bear’-Value 
and cost of service. The rate charged must 
be within the upper limit of what any parti¬ 
cular traffic can afford to pay and the lower 
limit of what the Railway can afford to 
carry it for. It must not be according to an 
estimated cost of service but roughly on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice by the 
payer. Revenue is made up as under : 

Case of traffic unable to bear higher 
rate. 

Medium class covering out of pocket ex¬ 
penses plus a small unapportioned cost. 

High class traffic covering out of pocket 
expenses leaves a large disproportionate 
surplus available. 

Q: 32. Yes. 

Q: 34. We agree. The cost of trans¬ 
port by rail in those areas [should not be 
exorbitant. 

Q: 35. The freight policy should be based 
on the direct and indirect use of the com¬ 
modity transported. In the case of indirect 
use, i.e., when used as a raw material for an 
industry the cost of transport should be 
lesser. 

Q: 40. No. 

Q: 42. Yes. Due to non-availability of 
wagons and operation restrictions com¬ 
modities are being moved by other trans¬ 
ports. Due to opening of an oil installation 
atVizag some of the stations which normally 
received supplies of petrol and petroleum 
products ox-Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
are being fed by Vizag. Stations which were 
originally receiving supplies ex-Mormugao 
Harbour are now being fed by Bombay and 
Madras. 

Q: 44. F.O.R. destination and F.O.R. for¬ 
warding station. 

(a) Statements attached. 

(b) 200 miles. Proportion roughly as 
per statement (a). 

(c) No. 



I Superior Kerosine per unit of 

8 gallons bulk. 

Total 

selling 

rate. 

indd?nce. jP'oportion. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Trichinopoly 

9 1 6 

0 13 9-43 

11 ; 1 

Madurai 

9 16 

0 9 1-54 

16 : 1 

(Barge freight—Quilon £KM) 0 4 6-00 

32 ; 1 

Coimbatore 

8 10 6 

0 6 11-60 

20 : 1 

Bangalore 

9 5 0 

0 11 10-09 

13 : 1 

Secunderabad 

9 9 6 

1 5 9-32 

7:1 

Bezwada 

9 3 6 

0 11 8-37 

13 : 1 
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Light diesel oil per gallon 


Total 

selling 

1 rate. 

Freight 
incidence, j 

Proportion 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 



Trichinopoly 

0 

15 3 

0 

1 

10-26 

8 : 

; 1 

Kadura 

0 

16 6 

0 

1 

2-82 

13 

1 

(EKM/QLN- 

-Barge freight). 0 

0 

1010 

18 

1 

Coimbatore 

0 

14 6 

0 

0 

nil 

16 

1 

Bangalore 

0 

16 6 

0 

1 

6-67 

10 

1 

Secunderabad 

1 

0 3 

0 

2 

8-66 

6 

1 

:Bezwada 

0 

16 6 

0 

1 

6-06 

10 

: 1 



Vapourising Oil—per gallon. 


Total 

selling 

rate. 

Freight 

incidence. 

|preper4io». 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Trichinopoly 

13 6 

0 1 4-68 

14 ; 1 

Madura 

1 4 0 

0 1 11-06 

10 : 1 

Coimbatore 

1 4 0 

0 1 1106 

10; 1 

Bangalore 

1 3 0 

0 1 6-36 

13 ; 1 

Secunderabad 

14 0 

0 2 10-47 

7 : 1 

Bezwada 

1 3 9 

0 1 8-40 

12 : 1 


High speed Diesel oil per gallon. 


Total 

Celling 

rate. 

Freight 

incidence. 

I 

Iproportion. 


Rs. a. p 

. 

R.s 

a. 

P- 



Trichinopoly 

1 2 

6 

0 

1 

10-26 

10 : 

: 1 

Madura 

1 2 

9 

0 

1 

2-82 

16 

1 

(EKM/QLN- 

-Barge freight) 0 

0 

10-10 

22 

1 

Coimbatore 

1 1 

9 

0 

0 

IMl 

19 

1 

Bangalore 

1 3 

0 

0 

1 

6-60 

12 

1 

Secunderabad 

1 3 

9 

0 

2 

8-80 

7 

1 

Bezwada 

1 2 

9 

0 

1 

6-66 

12 

1 


Q: 45. The actual rail freight incurred 
based on an average size tank wagon is 
passed on to the consumer. 

PART I-B. 

ANN£XURE—V. 

Q: 9 (a) Bulk in tank wagons and packed 
in box wagons move at present in the ratio 
'0f5: 1 respectively. 


Petrol 

Superior Kerosine 
Light Diesel Oil 
High Speed Diesel Oil 
Furnace Oil 
PoTwrine 


(c) Actions are being taken immediately 
'when improvements are necessary. 

<d) Yes. As a fresh booking is involved 


1 

Furnace oil per ton. 

Total 

selling 

rate. 

Freight 

incidence. 

Proportion. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



Trichinopoly 


• •• 

« • t 


* « • 

Madura 



• » • 



Coimbatore 

134 8 0 

16 6 11 


9 ; 1 

Bangalore 

167 4 0 

26 13 6 


6 : 1 

Secunderabad 

168 11 0 

46 4 1 


4 : 1 

Bezwada 

156 7 0 

25 14 6 


6 : 1 


Wherever there is return haulage on 
tank wagons the cost of transport is higher 
than in containers. The position is reverse 
where there is no return haulage. 

(b) Percentage of leak in transit is given 


below 


Bulk in 

Packed in 

tankwagons 

containers 

% 

% 

•24 

•60 

■16 

•96 

•12 

— 

•10 

•60 

•10 

— 

•25 

•70 


we are not benefitted by the telescopic 

O 4- O 

ANNEXURE-VL 
Q: 1. As per statements attached. 
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Petrol per gallon bulk ex.pump. 

Total 

selling 

rate. 

Freight ! 
incidence. 

Proportion. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Trichinopoly 

2 7 6 

0 2 0-991 19:1 

Madura 

2 7 9 

0 1 7-87 

24 : 1 

(QLN/EKM—Barge freight). 0 1 0 00 

40:1 

Coimbatore 

2 6 3 

0 1 3-61 

30 : 1 

Bangalore 

2 8 3 

0 2 2-71 

18 : 1 

Secunderabad 

2 9 3 

0 4 3-23 

10 : 1 

Bezwada 

2 7 9 

0 2 2-60 18:1 



Light Diesel Oil per gallon. 

Total 

selling 

rate. 

Freight I 
incidence. 

1 

Proportion. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Trichinopoly 

0 16 3 

0 1 10-25 

8 : 1 

Madura 

0 16 6 

0 1 2-82 

13 : 1 

(EKM/QLN—Barge freight). 

[0 0 1010 

18 : 1 

Coimbatore 

0 14 6 

0 0 11-11 

16 : 1 

Bangalore 

0 16 6 

0 1 6-67 

10: 1 

Secunderabad 

1 0 3 

0 2 8-66 

6 : 1 

Bezwada 

0 15 6 

0 1 6-65 

10 : 1 



Superior Kerosine per 
gallons bulk. 

unit of 8 

Total 

selling 

rate. 

Freight | 
incidence. 

|proportion. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Trichinopoly 

9 1 6 

0 13 9-43 

11 . 1 

Madura 

9 16 

0 9 1-54 

16 : 1 

(Quilon/EKM).Barge freight 

— 0 4 6-00 

32 : 1 

Coimbatore 

8 10 6 

0 6 11-60 

20 : 1 

Bangalore 

9 6 0 

0 11 10-09 

13 : 1 

Secunderabad 

9 9 6 

1 5 9-32 

7:1 

Bezwada 

9 3 6 

0 11 8-37 

13 : 1 


1 

High speed diesel oil per gallon. 


Total 

selling 

1 rate. 

Freight 

incidence. 

Proportion, 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Trichinopoly 

1 2 6 

0 1 10-26 

10 : 1 

Madura 

1 2 9 

0 1 2-82 

16 : 1 

(EKM/QLN—Barge freight). 0 0 10-10 

22 : 1 

Coimbatore 

1 1 9 

0 0 11-11 

19 : 1 

Bangalore 

13 0 

0 1 6-60 

12 ; 1 

Secunderabad 

1 3 9 

0 2 8-80 

7 . 1 

Bezwada 

1 2 9 

0 1 6-86 

12 : 1 



Vapourising oil per gallon. 


Total 

selling 

rate. 

Freight 

incidence. 

Proportion. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Trichinopoly 

1 3 6 

0 1 4-68 

14:1 

Madura 

1 4 0 

0 1- 11-06 

10: 1 

Coimbatore 

1 4 0 

0 1 11-06 

10 ; 1 

Bangalore 

1 3 6 

0 1 6-35 

13 : 1 , 

Secunderabad 

14 0 

0 2 10-47 

7 ; 1 

Bezwada 

13 9 

0 1 8-40 

12 ; 1 



Furnace oil per ton. > 


Total 

selling 

Freight 

incidence. 

Proportion. 


rate. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 


Trichinopoly 

» • • 

• •• 

... 

Madura 

• » • 


... 

Coimbatore 

134 8 0 

15 6 11 

9 : 1 

Bangalore 

167 4 0 

26 13 6 

6 : 1 

Secunderabad 

168 11 0 

45 4 1 

4 : 1 

Bezwada 

166 7 0 

26 14 6 

6; 1 


Q; 2. Consequent on the revised struc¬ 
ture of rates introduced in 1948, the price 
structure of petroleum products was revised 
taking into account the increase. Therefore 
the entire increase has been passed on to 
the consumer. 

Q: a Yes. 

Q: 5. Only a small quantity of petrol and 
oil received at depots in the interior is 


repacked and sent forward by rail in con¬ 
tainers. Some of the quantity is moved by 
tank lorries. In the case of depots where 
there is a break of gauge a proportion of 
the quantity of oil and petrol received in 
B. G. tank wagons is transhipped and redes¬ 
patched to stations on the M* G- seqtion in 
tank wagons. 



The Oentupij Ploup Mills Ltd., 


MaJ 


pas. 


GENERAL 

As we feel, there is a dire necessity for 
modifications in rates as well as general 
procedure to the rnutual advantage of both 
the Railway and the Public, especially the 
commercial public who are wedded to the 
Railway more closer than ttie rest, in several 
directions. We shall elaborate them here¬ 
under in the form of answers to the ques¬ 
tions in their numerical order; 

PART l-A 

Q; 1. (a) In our humble opinion, the 
revised rates adopted on Railways in 1948 
had spelled disaster to the Traders in-as- 
much as the telescopic rates are found to be 
abnormal and the general classification in 
certain cases (for instance Pulses, where 
the grain and its by-products especially 
dhall) are treated as different commodities 
though falling under one common head. 
This system entails difficulties in clubbing 
the dhall with the grain resulting in trade 
dislocation and disputes. Both grain and 
dhall are to be reckoned as one and the same 
product. Also the rates for pulses of 
all kinds should be fixed uniform from 
any station in India to Bombay (Wadi Bunder) 
Royapuram and Shalimar. as these three 
places form the storm centres of pulse mar¬ 
ket. This would stabilise the situation in a 
better level. Again the present class (which 
is 15 in number) may be reduced to 10 as 
before and commodities re-grouped more 
advantageously to facilitate dense move¬ 
ment by rail in prefernce to other sources 
such as Road, Canals, Sea etc. 

(b) No, It has had adverse effect in 
a majority of instances. Chiefly, it affected 
short distance trade with a fall and taxed 
the long distance trade due to abnormally 
high rates, with the result, the trade had to 
be conveniently and economically diverted 
by road competition methods. 

(c) Yes. Please refer to answer against 

Kb). 

NOTE; Specific instances have been quoted 
hereon to substantiate the grievan¬ 
ces in general. 

Q; 2. (a) Yes. Amply. They do permit 
flexibility in the downward direction, which 
will not disturb the financial stability of the 
railway but at the same time it shall benefit 
the traders to return into the railway fold in 
large numbers and patronise railway 
booking to a greater degree than at 
present. 

(b) We have no knowledge in this 
affair, but it is generally felt that the Railway 
have least made use of their discretionary 
powers even to some extent in spite of 
representation by various commercial 
bodies, chambers and associations. In a 
measure, we may appriciate what little has 
been done by railway rates tribunal in this 
regard. , 


Q: 3. (a) As suggested elsewhere in the 
opening portion, the class rates may 
be cut down from 15 (present) to 10 as 
before. 

(b) It is generally opined that if 
the telescopic system of applying class 
rates and wagon load rates is modified in 
terms of 1 to 50 miles 51 to 100 miles and 
so on and rates economised as explained 
against Q : 5. then, it would be found ap¬ 
propriate and to this end, modifications as 
suggested against Q. 5 may be considered 
and adopted. 

(c) Please peruse answers against 

Q.3(b). 

Q ; 4, As suggested against Q. 3 (b), if the 
telescopic system will be altered from 800 
miles to 50 miles, the maximum rates of 
Rs. 114-0 and 1-13-0 now in force for a 
distance of 1500 miles and over will auto¬ 
matically undergo a reduction in proportion. 
Under this proposal, the present practice 
of carrying from beyond 1500 miles may 
also suitably settle itself warranting conti¬ 
nuation as it is presumed that the longest 
distance from north to south and uice versa, 
over which goods are carried to rail may 
not, in a majority of cases, exceed that 
limit, viz. 1500 miles. In cases as and when 
it may happen to exceed sometime in the 
future owing to opening of new lines here 
and there, the question of levying extra 
charges for distances beyond 1500 miles 
may be reconsidered. Hence this item may 
for the time being be held in reserve and 
reproduced in the next questionnaire that 
is expected to be published shortly. 

Q: 5. (i) Terminal charge may be re¬ 

tained. 

(ii) Short distance charge may be 
retained only, if the telescopic system of 
splitting distance in terms of 50 miles (ue... 
1-50 miles, 51-100 miles etc- will be adopted 
and not otherwise. As it is, the movement 
of traffic for short distance is a regular NIL. 
They are conveyed much quicker by means 
of lorries and other cheaper means. 

Note, (i) It is suggested that, while fixing the 
telescopic system of mileage in terms of 50 
miles, the freight charge too have to be 
regularised as under; 

Ito 50 miles; A minimum and maximum 
of Rs. 3/- per consignment weighing 
upto 20 maunds plus short distance 
charge. This concession would create 
numberless over-laping zones of 50 
continuously and agricultural products 
will begin to flow ceaselessly and 
there will be unlimited Rs. 3/- “To 
Pay’' invoices every day yielding 
heavy income for the railway and 
the movement now carried by lorry 
and other sources will get diverted 
into railway because of the cheap flat 
rate of Rs. 3/- To Pay System. Under 
this changed system, the railway 
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may expect a huge surplus every 
year, even after allowing margin for 
the seeming deficit that may occur by 
the process of cutting down class 
rates from 15 to 10 and also free carri¬ 
age suggested over and beyond 1500 
miles. 

Note (ii). And for distance over the 
first 50 miles the rates must be uniform 
under each class for the next 50 miles (i.e.) 
up to 100 miles on actual weights of the con¬ 
signment. (i.e.). 

1 to 50 miles Rs. 3/- Uniform for all 

classes. 

51 to 100 miles in class 1 say As. 0-1-0 

2 0 - 1-6 
3 & so on Uniform. 

101 to 150 miles -do- Uniform. 

Q: 6. As suggested against Q. 5 the dis¬ 
tance unit may be raised from 1 (present) to 
50 and the charges may be applied as 
shown under Note (ii) above. 

Q: 7. Yes. The minimum distance of 20 
miles at present existing does not affect the 
future booking anyway and automatically 
eliminates as long as a flat rate of Rs. 3/- 
per consignment(upto20Maunds.) has been 
suggested for the first 50 miles. 

Q: 8. The necessity for charging haulage 
for Tank wagons was imperative at a time 
when the census figure of Tank wagons was 
low. Since of late, throughout the length and 
breadth of our Union, Bus and Lorry. Auto¬ 
rickshaws are storming and also private cars 
are abnormally on the increase, requiring 
large quantities of petrol, Diesel Oil. Crude 
Oil etc. and also due to increased Air Ser¬ 
vices involving heavy petrol consumption, 
the Railways must construct a satisfactory 
number of new tank wagons to meet the 
demands and eliminate haulage charges 
similar to covered, open, cattle and other- 
kinds of trucks. But the composite loading 
of liquid traffic maybe continued. 

Q; 9. Reclassification of grouping pulses 
and their by-products into one category may 
be considered. 

Q: 10, As already suggested elsewhere 
in the opening portion and also against 
Q, 3(1), it is but reasonable and advantage¬ 
ous to re-classify by decreasing the classes 
from 15 to 10 only. 

Q: 11. In general, "Smalls” frequently 
move more than wagon loads, only within 
short distance. But due to excessive Rail¬ 
way Freight caused by increasing the num¬ 
ber of class rates from 10 to 15 arid also due 
to Railways restriction orders that on Satur¬ 
day only for UP direction, on- Sunday only 
for DOWN direction, on some other day for 
some other Tranship shed and the like, had 
caused considerable hardship to the traders, 
with the resultthat movement on the Railway 
of “Smalls” within short distances have 
been entirely dispensed with and carried by 
lorries for quick delivery and marketing. 
Just imagine the extent of loss suffered by 
railways by not being able to retain this 
well-paying traffic. Unless as suggested 
against Q. 5 Note (ii) the charges are cut 
down to uniformity of Rs. 3/- (for 20 maunds 
or parts) for 1 to 50 miles, the hope of 
regaining of this permanently lost traffic is 
only a dream. In like manner, if a party 


tenders 3 or 4 “Smalls” for long distance 
booking and if they were to align themselves 
under one and the same commodity (e.g. 
gram and gramdall to be reckoned as one 
and the same and not the different things) 
and if they are from one and the same 
or from different senders but to one 
destination the benefit of their being 
clubbed in the event oftheir falling short of 
the minimum weight (i.e.) W/500, W/300 
etc. will amply encourage movement of 
"Smalls ” also from long distance in addi¬ 
tion to wagon loads movements. This sug¬ 
gestion may create a workable and benefi¬ 
cial relationship between the tv.'o viz. 
“Smalls ” and “Wagon Loads”. This point 
will be better explained and illustrated by 
us later as and when the committee will 
conduct investigations at Madras. 

Q: 12. Just as a suggestion been advo¬ 
cated for reducing the number of class 
rates from 15 to 10 only, even so, the pre¬ 
sent schedule rates viz., WL/A, WL/AR, 
WL/B etc., may be cut down from 13 to 9 
fixing the decimal rates in such a manner 
that the maximum rate per maund exclusive 
of terminals, transhipment and ' other 
charges does not exceed Rs. 1/10/0 even for 
distances beyond 1,500 miles. This con¬ 
cessional procedure will divert much of the 
long-distance traffic from road and sea to 
railway, increasing railway’s revenue con¬ 
siderably. 

Q: 18. (a) Please peruse the suggestions 
appearing against Q: 5. Minimum of Rs. 3 
per 20 maunds or part thereof consignment 
is feasible. 

(b) Yes. Certainly it must vary when 
booked for distances over 50 miles as 
illustrated under Q. 5 Note (ii) (Tabulated 
chart). 

,Q:14. Nominally, the minimum weight 
per consignment maybe fixed at 14 seers 
like before ; but the charges will be Rs. 31- 
uniformly for 1 to 50 miles (as for 20 mds.). 
Hence light consignments will never be 
offered. Only consignments making up 
20 mds. and above will come for booking 
thus, facilitating agriculture movements, 
raw materials etc., very abundantly. At the 
same time the earnings will swell by lakhs 
daily. Trial alone will convince. 

Q: 15. This question is somewhat puzzling. 
We had already suggested about a minimum 
weight of 20 mds., and flat charge of Rs.3/- 
for minimum of SO miles. But the question 
deals with maximum weight for “Smalls,” 
Can it be any error in printing ? 

Q: 16. (i) This is a question to be con¬ 
sidered at a time when the wagon position is 
acute but not when it is easy as at present. 
In proof thereof we may quote the instance 
of Southern Railway administration who had 
been following, the pro-rata system of allot- 
ingS wagons (MG) per indentor at a time for 
loading Iron and Manganese Ores in the 
Bellary-Hospet section, all along had sud¬ 
denly declared free booking some time 
during 1954 (probably during March, April 
or so) and accepted indents and registration fees 
by thousands per day. We take out stand on 
this data and will refuse to subscribe to 
revising in the upward direction the existing 
W/condition. 

(ii) Economically it is inadvisable to 
impose such a hardship which will be detri- 
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■rtiental to the aim and objects of the 2nd Five 
Year Plan. 

(iii) If only the suggestions put forth 
against Q. 11 are adopted, there is probabi¬ 
lity of each and every wagon being loaded 
to its fullest extent because of the facilities 
granted to “Smalls” under the same para. If 
the committee may entertain any doutat on 
this point, we will explain better during its 
visit to Madras. 

Q:17. In our opinion, the occasion for 
adopting Train load rates will occur very 
rarely which depends on crop conditions 
and bulk movement between two definite 
centres. It shall lie not only scattered one 
here and another there, but also will warrant 
adoption only for a short period seasonally 
and then die out. So much so, it will not 
create any hardship in general and no 
safeguard need be thought of. 

Q ; 18. This is a fine question indeed. In 
vour humble opinion and practical experience 
of day-to-day, the “special express goods 
service appears to exist only in name and 
not in effect. If it should be worth the name 
then we could expect consignments from 
North India to reach South India within a 
maximum length of 10 days tlie most; 
whereas it occupies more than 20 days or 
even more without exception. And by 
lorries, they reach within 4 or 5 days cover¬ 
ing a distance of more than 1,000 miles. For 
instance, lorries are plying from Punjab to 
South. In the face of the above situation, it 
is a vexed question to suggest charging 
enhanced rates for “Special express goods 
service ”. 

Q; 19. It is absolutely necessary for the 
railways to arrange for cranes whenever 
indented by parties : but the haulage charges 
may be made onlyone way instead of both 
ways as at present. For instance, take the 
case of Oil Tanks. It is stencilled on the 
wagon ' To be returned to Mormugoawhen 
empty”. A certain ‘X” loads oil in one 
such Oil Tank wagon. He pays only freight 
to the destination only for the load. He does 
not pay haulage for the return of the empty 
■ after release. This principle may be observ¬ 
ed in the case of cranes also. 

Q: 20. We shall be pleased to pass over 
this question for good reasons. 

Q; 21(a). True. The overall charge for 
■short distance^which is generally considered 
to range from 30 to 75 miles is unremunera- 
tive for the railways. It will never be remun¬ 
erative if the present system were to con¬ 
tinue because of the alternative and compe¬ 
titive cheaper and quick method of trans¬ 
port available to any Extent. We may also 
•point out that a majority of Traders have 
lorries of their own and do not depend on 
hired vehicles. Hence, if the suggestion 
made against Q. 5 (ii) Note (i) the flat rate of 
Rs. 8/-per consignment of 20 maunds or 
part for the first 50 miles or part is 
introduced then, it will be remunera¬ 
tive- We do not suggest that the railways 
should not carry such traffic. On the other 
hand, such traffic will never offer for the 
railways however much they canvass. As it 
is. it is but fair to treat 75 miles as “Short 
distance traffic ”. 

(b) Yes. As repeatedly suggested, the 
-adoption of Rs. 8/- per consignment method. 


(c) Yes. Kindly peruse the tabulated 
instance furnished against Q. 5 Note (ii) as 
well as as against Q. 12. 

Q. 22, This point has been impressively 
and repeatedly explained in the foregoing 
paragraphs. The rates by road and water¬ 
ways compare too cheap as against rail¬ 
way rates. This question should receiue your 
special atienlion. 

Q: 23. The answer to this question has 
been given against Q- 5(ii) Note (li) and also 
against Q. 12. The pool system establishes 
therein by itself. Besides, as already sug¬ 
gested against Answer to 12 the maximum 
rate for all commodities for distance 1,500 
miles and over should not exceed Rs. 1-10-0 
per maund as against Rs. 1-13-0 at present. 
This pool will work as an All India basis. 

Q: 24. We shall leave this question to be 
answered by Jute Trade E.xperts. 

Q: 25, We would suggest, the fixation of 
pool rates may be worked jointly by railways 
in consultation with the respective commer¬ 
cial body, during the committee’s anticipated 
visits to several important centres. We con¬ 
sider the interference of a government 
agency is not a necessity. 

Q : 26. Yes; with a view to develop e.x- 
tensively the industry and trade during the 
2nd Five Year Plan, a few tangible sugges¬ 
tions have been already put forth in these 
pages. Briefly they are— 

1. Split of telescopic distance in terms 
of 50 miles. 

2. Flat rate of Rs. 3/—for the first 50 
miles or parts and proportionate 
rate above this limit. 

8. Reducing the existing class rates 
from 15 to 10. 

4. Modifying the W/—rates from 13 to 9. 

5. Maximum rate of Rs.1/10/0 per md. 
for distances 1500 miles & above. 

G. Benefits allowed to consignors under 
certain given conditions “Clubbing 
method” more economically etc. etc, 

Q: 27. As far as we are concerned, we 
are unaware of any waival or refusal there¬ 
of the “short distances” charge for larger 
scale regular movement of industrial raw 
materials. As foreshadowed by us elsewhere 
we doubt very much if there is movement 
of goods within 75 miles (short distance) at all. 

We are sure it is NIL even in regular 
small scales. Not to think of large scales. 

Note. We may view that the intention of 
the Railway Board in waiving “short 
distance” charges in the case of 
regular large scale (mark the words) 
industrial materials should be to 
tempt and divert short distance traf¬ 
fic which has entirely vanished Even 
long-distance traffic are being trans¬ 
ported by lorries and other means 
We are of opinion that unless the 
rates per consignment of 20 maunds 
or parts is uniformly charged at 
Rs- 3/—from 1 to 50 miles (inclusive 
SD charges) the plan to divert will not 
succeed. 

Q: 28. Yes. We believe there have been 
good many representations from various 
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commercial bodies for the introduction of 
s^)ecial station*to-station rates for certain 
commodities between certain important 
points. We ourselves were submitting peti¬ 
tions for reduction of rates for wheal from 
North India to South to import wheat by 
rail. It is transported cheapor by other 
means. So. as suggested elsewhere, the 
rate may be reduced to Rs. 1/10/0 per maund 
for the longest distance. 

Secondly we may pointedly state 
that the special station-to-station rate tor 
wheat flour (maida) is Rs. 1-0-7 from Wadi 
Bunder to Madras. In the reverse direction 
it is Rs. 1-9-4 per maund. This deals a 
heavy blow for south India Millers. 

NOTE: We may point out that at a time 
when South India was devoid of flour 
mills and consumption of wheat and 
its by-products were very low or a 
regular NIJ., the above special rate 
of Rs. 1-0-7 was sanctioned to Wadi 
Bunder in order to popularsie this 
product in the South. But now the 
situation has vast changed. A few 
giant flour mills have been established 
at Madras and eisewhero, the latest 
addition to the list being “The Cen- 
tury Flour Mills Ltd.” Madras, whose 
interest we are specially represent¬ 
ing hereon. Since owing to insuffi¬ 
cient quantity of rice produced in 
this tract, there is a growing tenden¬ 
cy among the populace to take to 
wheat food also along with rice. In 
order to meet the growing demands 
for Maida, the flour mills are getting 
e.xpanded. A few more mills are 
likely to spring up in tlie near future 
as part of 2nd Five Year Plan. 

So it is most opportune and imperative 
necessity for the Government to grant us 
rate facilities, for exporting our products to 
the north. Unless and until this is done, 
Bombay mills will bo enjoying monopoly and 
upper hand over the South Indian Mills. In 
order to equalise this network of movement 
North to South and uice uersa, we suggest 
for a competitive special station- to-station 
rate of Rs. 0-15-7 (i.e. As. 2 less per maund) 
from Madras to Wadi Bunder. Eise, our 
enterprise in the South will be castto doom. 
It is our special request to consider this 
question favourably and expeditiously. 

Q: 29. (i) The average effectof abolition of 
certain station-to-station rotes on Industrial 
development is no doubt bad and hopeless- 
Yet, Industrial Developments are on the 
score, on the expectation of certain co¬ 
operation and help by the railways and C.iov- 
ernment in respect of cheaper rates and 
transport facilities. It is only this ray of hope 
that holds on the trade to march onward. 

(ii) We are particularly concerned with 
wheat, wheat flour, pulses. Owing to the 
abnormal rates, the import of raw products 
suffers a set back. In like manner, due to 
lack of competitive special station-to-station 
rates from South to North the trade suffers 
in its manufactured products and suffocates 
us. 

(iii) In and between these two opposite 
forces, there is a third inimical item known 
as “Wagon registration fee” of Rs 25/- (MG) 
and Rs. 35 (RG) for four wheeled unit. 
Roughly calculated, the number of Exporters 
all over the country may not be less than 
50,000 by wagon loads per day. There is 


therefore 50 thousand wagon registration ai 
day and is recurring day-to-day. On an 
average, the Railways earn from the com¬ 
mercial exporters about 50,00,000 (fifty 
lakhs) per hoy. Resultantly, we are at the 
mercy of the Railway for procuring our 
wagon supply and wait for days and mcnlhs 
together to see our turn. Having deposited 
fees with Railways, we are handicapped 
from moving our goods by other means too. 
Unless we withdraw the deposits which in 
most cases, are found very inconvenient 
due to narrowness of time. We beg to ask, 
of what return service is the railway for us? 
In several cases, we have met with forfei¬ 
tures. We strongly oppose this system and 
advocate abolition thereof early. In-as-rnuch 
as the wagoti position is said to be easy now- 
a-days and more goods wagons are under 
construction there is no justification at all for 
the continuance of wagon registration fee 
any longer. As we had cited elsewhere the 
free registration by thousands in the Bellary- 
Hospet Sector of the Southern Railway is 
an instance in support of easy wagon 
position. 

Q : 30. We strongly support the proposal 
as thereby the development of new indus¬ 
tries and eradication of unemployment 
problem etc. will flourish, by leaps and 
bounds. We have already suggested the 
following:— 

(a) Introduction of special station-to- 
station rate of Re. 0-15-7 per maund 
for wheat flour from Madras to 
Bombay. 

(b) Concessional rates for wheat from 
Stations in the North (production 
centre) to the South imported by 
the flour mills as the raw materials. 

(c) Reduction’of long distance rates from 
Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 1-10-0 special com^ 
petitive lower rate may be sugges¬ 
ted. 

(d) Introduction of one cheapest com¬ 
mon rate for pulsesto Wadi Bunder, 
Royapuram and Shalimar from any 
station in India for the sake of 
equitable and liberal distribution 
and redistribution from those to 
suburbs. This will maintain the 
integrity of the three giant markets 
triangularly connected. Else their 
fate will be doomed. 

NOTE: We do not see there is any justifi¬ 
cation for placing any restriction in 
this regard, since it is presumed the 
wagon position is easy all over. 

Q: 31. Since in the‘foregoing paras we 
had furnished mixed idea embracing this 
question also, we have nothing to specifi¬ 
cally comment or suggest. 

Q: 32. We may say Trade in general 
instead of confining to few particular 
industries. 

Q; 33. It is not advisable to create dis¬ 
tinction between Trade and trade. The dis¬ 
tinction naturally lies only in the respective 
category and not in the fixation of freight 
rates. Such a thing may give impetus to 
disputes. Yes. Some special consideration 
may be shown to underdeveloped areas 
only till the end of the Second Five Year 
Plan period. 
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Q : 34. While we have pointed out in the 
previous paras that we are already over 
—burdened by the imposition of wagon regis¬ 
tration fee (which does not offer any return 
service), this proposal is causing grave 
concern. We may suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment and Railways are to jointly bear the 
burden without taxing the users in any way. 
Then alone it may be worth the name Econo¬ 
mical Development. In case, the financial 
position of the Government and Railways 
may be low, it is advisable to put off opening 
of new lines for the time being and take it on 
hand when conditions improve. 

Q:85. This has been dealt with against 
Q\ 30 and other pages. All these sugges¬ 
tions are being put forth after fully consider¬ 
ing both sides. 

Q: 36. Already stated repeatedly, the 
introduction of short distance rates of Rs. 3 
per consignment of 20 mds, or parts for 1 to 
30 miles will earn for the railway some lakhs 
per day which revenue will cover up all the 
proposed additional budget without going 
either for borrowing or drawing from 
reserves. 

Q: 37. The suggestion against Q. 36 if 
introduced, it will embrace amply the move¬ 
ment of village, cottage industries which will 
generally be within 50 miles and such 50 
mile units when linked together will form 
unbroken net work occupying the whole of 
our country, and the revenue thus earned 
will level up all extra expenditure and will 
also provide permanent saving. 

Q; 38. Naturally when the ceiling prices 
of certain commodities are fixed by Govern¬ 
ment the railway rate for such a commodity 
ought to bo proportionately low. But how¬ 
ever if the new proposal for introduction of 
telescopic rates in terms of every 50 miles 
is introduced, the necessity for reducing for 
the above commodity is no more there. 
They can form a line in common with other- 
commodities falling under their group. 

Q : 89. We are unaware of the fact that 
under the present freight structure certain 
commodities are being carried at rates 
below the cost of ti’ansport. If there be any, 
there is side by side justification for propor¬ 
tionate increase in the rates of freight. This 
problem too will be solved by the levelled 
method obtainable, from new 50 mile teles¬ 
copic distance. 

Q; 40. This appears to be a back-bone 
problem mainly concerning revenue 
position for the anticipated increased de¬ 
velopment during the next five years. Why 
worry about it? If the rate facilities and 
telescopic 50 mile facilities and short dis¬ 
tance traffic within 50 miles at uniform rate 
of Rs. 3/- were to be introduced, a large 
part of lorry traffic, rood traffic, sea traffic 
will get diverted into railway sphere and 
the revenue will amply swell to Himalayan 
heights as to meet the extra expenditure 
contemplated. A full one year’s trial will 
prove and yield amazing results as all these 
suggestions are money-bearing plans. 

Q; 41. Yes. It is suggested that the rates 
for such of the fluctuating commodities may 
be charged higher in the direction of their 
raw-move and lower rates in the direction 
of their finished-move. This would balance 
the situation equally all round. 

Q; 42. All that we know of the traffic in 
the post-war period, is that restrictions 
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due to control imposed by Government on 
almost all commodities played a great role, 
disabling the commercial community from 
forming any definite view of the business 
pattern, and other factors. But, we gene¬ 
rally observe that much of the rail traffic 
has been knocked away by lorry trans¬ 
ports. 

Q: 48. The influence of the freight rates 
adopted in 1948 would have thrown some 
understandable light on the trade had it 
not been for the imposition of controls. 
Hence the furtherance suffers a set back. 

Q; 44. (a) Price of wheat F.O.R. forward¬ 
ing station quoted Rs. 30/- per two and a 
half maunds. 

(b) same as (a) 

(c) As stated in (a) and (b) the 
difference of Rs. 5/- per bag is always 
there. 

(d) Not available. 

Q: 45. The element of railway freight of 
agriculture commodities is as for "smalls” 
in general and also their movement is only 
within a distance of 50 miles. But they are 
not transported by railways because of 
various hardships involved ; viz. of having to 
cart to nearest railway station or Out Agency, 
wait for the open-day for booking, waiting 
for turn (as the quantity is restricted to a 
small limit in each direction) suffering 
damages caused by rough handling by the 
railway staff and above all having to meet 
corruption rampant in railways. The agri- 
culturistsare devoid of most of the hardships 
if transported by road. 

Q: 46. A good Inference is possible of 
being drawn only if the agriculture produce 
finds favour of moving by railways; where¬ 
as when they move by other means, we 
are unable to give our views without obser¬ 
vation. 

Q; 47. We have repeatedly suggested 
in several of the fore-going paragraphs that 
the agriculturist will not feel difficulty only if 
the 50-mile flat rate is adjusted and intro¬ 
duced. As for warehouse facilities, some 
provision within the railway’s own premises 
will be found suitable and clubbing method 
will facilitate quick transit. They cannot 
definitely avail of the low rates applying to 
wagon rates; but can easily afford to avail 
of the Rs. 3/- rate for 50 miles per consign¬ 
ment of 20 mds. or part. 

(:3: 48- More flour Mills have come into 
being. More mechanical factories have 
sprung up. Several other kinds of indus¬ 
tries such as Soap, Sugar, Factories have 
developed. Still more are under contemp¬ 
lation. ^ 

Q: 49. Private movements are occupy¬ 
ing every nook and corner of the land ex¬ 
cept perhaps heavy commodities such as 
ores, timber, stones etc. We may say the 
railways have apparently lost that much of 
diverted business- 

Q: 50. Double the present quantity 
moved. 

Q: 51- We observe expansion of flour mills, 
paper mills. Motor factories. Sugar mills etc. 
all of which move from one end to the other, 
if convenient and quick movement facilities 
are arranged by Railways. 
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Q:52. Not much we suppose. If at all it 
may be to a negligible extent only. 

Q: 53. All depend upon the wagon supply 
and cheap rate facilities by the Railways. 
If these are afforded, the movement will 
generally occupy the whole of the country 
wherever there may be deficit. 

Q; 54. 'We had already suggested the 
basic to be so adjusted as the rate for 
longest distance should not exceed 1-10-0 
per maund. We have given a lump sum of 
Rs. 3/'for 1-50 miles for 20 mds. or part, 
and the telescopic measure be in terms 
of 50 miles and accordingly the present 
decimal ratio to be re-adjusted by railways 
only. 

Q: 55. We may say the sum total of very 
many proposals advanced on freight 
structure supply the answers for the 
questions. 

PART 1-B. 

Q: 1, 2 & 3. We pass over. 

Q; 4. We declare that our main deal is 
in wheat and its by-products (Maida in parti¬ 
cular). We furnish statistics called for in 
annexure VIH to the best of our knowledge 
and belief—NotaL>ailable. 

PART II 

Q: 1. (a) The general aim and notion of an 
average trader being cheap rate and safe 
transport, he fixes his attention primarily to 
this line. To this end. he looks to the Rail¬ 
way Staff to explain to him about the 
existence of two rates (OR & RR), conditions 
attached to the latter (if any), the benefits 
thereof and the like and then decide to 
elect such a course as is found safe, benefi¬ 
cial and economical. Where these different 
systems are unknown to the trader, he 
naturally prefers the fated course. At this 
rate, one naturally elects to look more as 
Railway risk rates only unless R. R. rate is 
not prescribed therefor. The approximate 
ratio may stand at RR 70% and OR 30%. 

(b) Glassware and Hydrogenated 
■oils may be said to favour this question. 

(c) It may be said that due to opera¬ 
tional difficulties of one kind or other said 
to prevail continuously since some years, 
and the urge of trade movement, traders at 
times get desperate and give themselves to 
despatching their goods at O. R. rates, open 
trucks etc. even though an alternative RR 
rate is prescribed. So the change in 
practice is nat “optional” but one of 
“compulsion”. 

Q; 2. (a) Roughly put traders resort to 
private insurance in about 5 or 10% when¬ 
ever the value of their goods is unusally 
high and for which goods there is no faci- 
iitiy in the Railway for insurance, because 
of the fact that, that particular commodity 
does not fall under “Excepted Article.” 
Secondly, due to the apprehension that their 
valuable goods may suffer thefts, pilferage 
wholesale also etc., traders safeguard 
themselves by going to private insurance, 
though booked at Railway Risk Rates for the 
simple reason that the Railway (in the event 
of heavy loss) lets them down under the pro¬ 
tection of Section 72 of 1. R. Act. 

(b) Private insurance is covered 
by risks against, loss, fire, accidents and 
oven imprudent types of damages. 


(c) We may say that the shift in 
favour of private insurance has moved fast 
in 1950-55, more especially in the case of 
“Drugs" Silk fabrics. Musical instruments 
etc. 

Q: 3. This is not so encouraging as the 
case of Railway Risk items, and generally 
private insurance concerns are reluctant 
to come forward in this respect. 

Q: 4. (a) Yes, that is the general impres¬ 
sion. The period 1940-45 was not so worse 
as 1945-50. But 1950-55 may be said to be 
the worst, because of systematical theft, 
pilferages, with the connivance of Railway 
Staff and private bodies, very especially iYi 
respect of fqodgrains, pulses, sugar and 
pieCegoods. The day-to-day convictions and 
sentences among Railway Staff, will by 
themselves stand to prove our expression 

(b). We pass over for want of 

statistics. 

Q: 5. (a) (i) It is generally felt from 
practical experience and other sources 
such as Newspaper, etc. that, payment of 
claims by Railways under the above head, 
goes on increasing day by day in spite of the 
Railway maintaining a separate security 
department intended solely for the purpose 
of preyenting thefts and pilferages. We also 
understand about yery many convictions 
among that group. We may assess about 
25% of the claims paid by the Railway fall 
under this head. 

(ii) We have no information. 

(iii) This item is freely resorted to 
at almost all the Transhipping points and 
Marshalling yards. Claim due to deterior¬ 
ation under this cause, are very frequent 
and may be fixed at 25% generally. 

(iv) This is met with in very rare 
cases but mostly repudiated. 

(v) Same as the previous item. 

(vi) This covers large number of 
cases, which goes to prove that leaky 
wagons are in abundant stock without being 
repaired by the concerned department and 
30% may be said to be covered by this item. 
Such defective wagons appear to be quite 
large in North India Railways. 

(vii) Purposeful and wholesale 
tamperage of un-insured parcel or goods or 
luggages which fall under "Excepted 
article” of high value, more especially in 
silk parcels because of the simple fact that 
claims under this head will not be enter¬ 
tained even by Law Courts. The Railway 
staff take undue advantage of Section 75 of 
the 1. R. Act. in this respect, which should be 
brought under better control. Under this 
head, a very poor say 5% which is negligible 
and amounting to Nil may be assigned. 

(b) We pass over—No statistics avail¬ 
able. 

(c) Several cases of initial rejection 
by Railways, have met with tough argument 
and consequent reversions and also good 
many cases have been fought through Law 
Courts successfully. 

Q: 6. Grains and pulses, Piecegoods, 
Sugar, Leather Goods are generally involv¬ 
ed and about 50% are paid and 50% come 
to be rejected. 
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Q: 7. (a) Wherever the packing details 
were truthfully made by senders on the 
face of the forwarding notes and ^occasions 
implied items of proof, have successfully 
ended. Others suffered hardships. Hence 
the P. L. M. Scheme was found of great 
benefit to the trading public. ' 

(b) We have no insight into this line and 
we pass over therefore. 

Q; 8. We have to impress that wherever 
Railway Risk ratesare applied, their carriage 
should be solely at Railway Risk only. No 
other adverse remark is to be recorded 
on the Railway Receipt. Other practices 
speak for themselves and do not warrant 
-any change. 

Q: 9. In view of the modification of the 
telescopic rates, suggested by us in our 
answers to Questionnaire Part I, the parity 
in OR & RR rates, get levelled to a satisfac¬ 
tory and acceptable limit. Hence, we shall 
refrain from making any counter sugges¬ 
tion. 

Q; 10. We do not suggest any heavy chan¬ 
ge with regard to the classification under 
OR & RR denominations. They can remain 
as they are. but the Railway should take 
increased responsibility for their safer car¬ 
riage and guaranteed delivery. 

Q; 11. We do not suggest for the total 
abolition of “owners risk’’ rates altogether. 
For certain commodities, this rate must be 
retained and applied. At the same time, the 
“hxcepted Article" too, on account of their 
very nature, ought to be preserved under 
the existing conditions, and the insurance 
continuing to remain optional, as at present. 
As such, the rates do not justify any 
enhancement. But, the modification that is 
warranted is that, when the sender of an 
“Excepted Article” does not elect to insure 
the goods, the responsibility of the Railway 
as carriers should definitely stand as in 
the case of other parcel or goods. The pre¬ 
sent repudiation under section 75 of the l.R. 
Act should be discontinued. 

Q: 12. We do not favour ttiis suggestion. 
We do not recommend that all goods must 
be booked at Railwav Risk rate only nor a 
reduction in rate for that matter to shift 
the owners risk to the Railway. It would 
be futile unless the Railway staff handle 
the goods with ordinary prudence regarding 
them as their own goods and develop this 
patriotic and human interest. Else, the 
abolition of O.R. rate and enhancement of 
RR rate would only remain a watch-word 
but not in actual effect. The rough and 
indifferent manner of handling, goods at 
each and every Tranship shed without exce¬ 
ption (which is a horrible sight to see) should 
be strictly abolished and injuries to goods 
prevented to the greatest extent. The Rly, 
is suggested to post a few HUMANE emplo¬ 
yees (in mufti) to mingle with tranship shed 
staff and watch the handling operation under 
spy system. Besides, the claims preven¬ 
tion staff all over, should be strictly instruct- 
eci to see to careful and prudent handling 
of goods entrusted to the railway, which 
particular duty will go a long way in pre¬ 
venting payment of compensation claims 
arising out of damages. Else, that depart¬ 
ment will only be in name and not in effect. 
So .much so. even if the ‘p’,conditions are 
fulfilled to their maximum extent or even 
beyond, still, it won't withstand the rudeness 


of the heartless and unsympathetic tranship 
staff. Good attention here please. 

Q: IS. Yes, the provision of relaxation 
in packing may be continued- 

Q: 14. The vital point in this question 
is about the extent of application of Section 
72 of the l.R. act. We are of opinion that 
the Railway should take full responsibility 
for carriage and delivery of goods at desti¬ 
nation- They are not to deny this under 
the plea that they are only “Bailees" in 
this respect. This part of the Act may be 
repealed and deleted from section 72 of 
the l.R. Act of 1890. 

Q; 15. No. 

Q; 16. No. we do not recommend compul¬ 
sory packing conditions but we would 
suggest that maximum safety can best be 
ensured even from the somewhat semi- 
fulfilled conditions of packing provided 
the staff evinces prudent way of handling. 
This would promote efficiency fair name 
etc. and would bring more business into 
the railway fold. 

Q: 17. (a & b) As it is, we are aware 
of rented plots allotted at some stations 
(big and small) for stacking Manganese 
Ores, Iron ores. Timber, Firewood, Bamboo 
etc. In the same way, if warehouse faci¬ 
lities for grains, and piecegoods consign¬ 
ments (particularly these 2 items) are 
arranged wherever convenient, it would 
facilitate quick loading as soon as wagons 
are placed; else, it takes some delay having 
to cart the goods from private godowns, 
which are generally far off from stations thus 
exeeding free time and resulting in demurr¬ 
age being levied to the annoyance of the 
public even though they pay registration 
fees and wait for weeks and months for 
allotment. But such warehouses should be 
of covered type to prevent damages from 
rain. Traders should be intimated at least 
two days in advance of the date of probable 
allotment of wagons to alert them to begin 
carting and stacking to be in readiness 
thus to regulate minimum time of occupa¬ 
tion. No. charge is to be levied for such 
temporary stacking facilities. Of course, a 
scheme has to be formulated departmentally 
by Railways for erection of warehouse 
sheds. This may be an additional item in 
the 2nd Five-Year Plan to serve the public 
permanently. 

Q : 18. (a) We may say that Section 72 
has become a bitter rule among the public 
not because of its existence but because 
of the undue advantage taken by the Railway 
in repudiating claims against non-delivery 
in particular. This is considered to be a 
dangerous Section therefore. Why ? Just 
in the same manner that endeavours are 
made to carry passengers to their destina¬ 
tion according to the ticket held by them by 
arranging transhipment, diversion, dupli¬ 
cate trains etc. and see that passengers 
are somehow made to reach their destina¬ 
tion. (no matter at some inconvenience 
and delay) even so. utmost precaution and 
care must be exercised to carry the 
parcels, goods, luggages etc. with a sense 
of responsibilitvand without slightest neglect 
of duty and then seek the protection of 
Section 72 and so on. Suppose, in the case 
of certain serious and unavoidable accident 
which does not permit of any of the above 
mentioned cures, then, are not the railways 
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arranging refunds of fares for the unused 
portion of the journey? In the same man¬ 
ner. for non-delivery of goods (except those 
arising out of unforseen and impreyentible 
circumstances and abo act of providence) 
in all other cases, compensatiory must be 
arranged in lieu of delivery and Section 72 
must cease to function hereafter. 

(b) Yes, most certainly, no spe¬ 
cial steps of any kind is necessary to enforce 
the responsibility of the Railways. ■'1 he 
existing care has to be properly vitalised 
and performed with greater vigil and self- 
interest. This much would ensure the desir¬ 
ed effect. 

Q: 19. From the side of the public, 
packings in all cases should be made as 
strong and secure as possible so that the 

g acking will not easily yield to pilferages. 

eyorid this, nothing more can be expected 
from the public. But on the side of railway 
there is a lot to reform. Firstly, handling 
should be done softly and carefully which 
should not cause breakage or tearage to 
allow contents to drop out. The thirst for 
robbing should dry out by drastic punishment 
of straightaway dismissal from service and 
prosecution if necessary. The strength of 
security staff must be increased and 2 mem¬ 
bers with loaded guns must be deputed to 
travel by everygoodstrainto prevent running 
train thefts. They should carry on patrol 
duty round and round trains in station yards 
and marshalling yards. In addition, police 
force too must be increased to co-operate 
with security staff and prevent thefts etc. 
We may say that the unduly large number 
of Ticket Checking staff (who after all may 
detect u ticketless passenger and realise 
a small excess fare and at considerable 
maintenance which is not so worthwhile) 
may be cut down by 50% and the strength 
of security and police be doubled instead 
which will save lakhs of rupees of claims, 
which will be really worthwhile in the face 
of heavy ticket checking staff and poor 
realisation. A trial may be made. No extra 
budget realisation is needed for this 
purpose. 

Q: 20. We are of sincere opinion that 
only if the suggesstion put forth in para 18 
and 19 are carried out efficiently, we 
hope the payment of claims will 
considerably fall down. Why fear about 
additional rise ? 

Q: 21. We state that claims made are all 
reasonable and claims paid inadequate and 
repudiations and the grounds therefor 
are unjust in a majority of cases. This 
system requires a change in policy. 

PART 111 

Q: 1. (a) For the present, we do not pro¬ 
pose to interfere with the fundamentals of 
Sections 41 and 42 of the l.R. Act of 1890. 
But, we had submitted a few elaborate sug¬ 
gestions in the pages of our answers to Part 
1 of the Questionnaire and also referred the 

g rievances to the Ministry of Railways. New 
lelhi independently. We are eagerly 
watching the reactions for these moves. If 
they do not turn out favourably, we shall 
submit our views in this regard. We shall not 
lose sight of these points- 

(b) Yes. we do. 


(c) We keep this question in abe¬ 
yance for the time being for reasons stated 
against clause (a) above. 

Q: 2. In the pages of our answers to Ques¬ 
tionnaire Part 1 previously circulated, we had 
suggested that the present number of clas¬ 
ses may be cut down from 15 to lO.When 
this proposal comes to be approved, we 
had preshadowed that the commodities will 
change their positions automatically and will 
settle into higher levels in certain cases and 
work out satisfactorily. 

Q: 8. We are not agreeable to this view. 
It would involve undue delay inconvenience 
and dislocation to trade by the time one 
body arri\ es to a conclusion and appellate 
body decides the dispute. It would be most 
uneconomical. Hence, the prices may be 
delegated to only one body {Railway Trade 
Tribunal) and if any association or party 
were to refer to the Central Government. 
Such applications or proposals may be 
redirected by the Central (jovernment to 
the Railway Rates Tribunal for disposal 
and final decision. This will yield quicker 
results. 

Q; 4. No. 

Q : 5. If ever such complaints are forth¬ 
coming, it must apparently be due to the 
intervention of more than one body in 
deciding the issue which course naturally 
occupies longer time and ends in abnormal 
delays- If on the other hand, the whole 
work is shifted to only one body (Railway 
Rates Tribunal) the complaint about delays 
would eventually evaporate. This will be 
the golden suggestion. 

Q: 6. We would suggest of some leniency 
and liberalism in this respect. We may say 
that the adjudication costs being one of 
public interest (more specially in a Republi¬ 
can Government) the balance should tilt 
more in favour of public than otherwise. 
Hence it is very good if adjudication fees are 
fixed on merits of each case referred to. 

Q: 7. This is a fine question requiring 
the deep attention of the committee. True, 
the privilege is not well availed of by the 
public because of the following short 
comings:— 

(a) Most of the commercial public are 
not conversant with the rules of 
procedure. 

(b) The time at their diaposal is too short 
to spend it on these doubtful views. 

(c) The cost of representation is too high 
in most cases. 

(d) The complications are too many in 
each problem. 

(e) The previous experience has been 
that attempts in this direction has 
been found to be futile resulting in dis¬ 
interestedness in the affair. 

(f) and the like. 

Note. This sort of weakness has to be 
discouraged and public should be allowed 
freer recourse to express their voice un¬ 
reservedly and must be heard with extreme 
patience without disgust or tiresomeness. In 
each and every Chamber of Commerce and 
other kinds of Association, it is advisable to 
have one trained representation to voice 
the public feelings diligently now and then. 
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Such a system will level up the draw¬ 
back gradually in short space of time- 

Q: 8. In our humble opinion, we do 
not venture to suggest any change since 
the present qualification is sufficienily 
mature. 

Q: 9. We presume at present the Tribu¬ 
nal consists of 3 members. If that is so. it 
is enough in our humble opinion. In case 
it is less, then, it should be made up to the . 
limit of 3 in all. 

Q; 10. (a) Yes. We are of opinion that 
the present panel of Assessors fulfils the pur¬ 
pose. Yet, we can strongly recommend 
that Ex. Railwaymen too may be chosen to 
serve in the panel. If you will approve, we 
may submit a few names, who possess a 
fund of experience and mature thinking. 

(b) As mentioned in clause (a) 
above, Ex-Servants too may be selected. 


Q: 11. We had already suggested against 
Q. 8 of Part ill that all matters about 
freight should be dealt with only by the 
Railway Rates Tribunal. Under the arrange¬ 
ment an independent branch solely for this 
work has to be formed. Such branch 
should be composed of judicial and also 
non-judicial members (some experienced 
ex. servants and retired servants of the 
Railway being chosen to work there for the 
sake of giving the benefit of their experi¬ 
ence and enriching the resources). Pro¬ 
vision has to be made in the budget for this 
extra establishment as it is indispensable 
to the welfare of the Railway and the 
public. 

Q: 12. No. There is a splendid justifica¬ 
tion for the continuance of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, and it must. The functions 
of Tariff Commission is not comparable and 
is unsuitable for this specific purpose over 
which there is country-wide agitation. 


Glaxo Latopofopies (India) Ltd., 

Madras. 


PART II 


Q: 18 (a) We feel that if the goods are 
booked at consignor’s risk, the liability of 
the Railway should only be that of a ‘bailee’; 
on the other hand, if the goods are con¬ 
signed at Railway risk. Railway’s liability 
should be that of a common carrier, which 
in effect would make the Railways ‘insurers’ 
of goods carried by them. 

(b) Our views are already given in 18 (a) 
above, but we would add that the nature 
and extent of the risk thatwould be assumed 
by the Railway for goods booked at Railway 
risk should cover all contingencies like 
theft, pilferage, fire, damage, destruction, 
riot, etc., occasioned directly or indirectly 
whilst the goods are in transit, and should 
only exclude Acts of God or Nature. 


Q: 19. To minimise claims which arise 
directly or indirectly from thefts or pilfer¬ 
ages, we would suggest that the Watch & 
Ward Staff of the Railway be increased, and 
those who are caught committing these acts, 
should be summarily punished by the State 
or Union Government, as the case may be, 
so that it may set an example to others who 
are likely to indulge in such nefarious 
activities. 

Q: 21. We would observe here that 
generally the Railway take a very long time 
fo settle our claims. We suggest that the 
machinery must so devised that no claim is 
kept outstanding for more than two months 
from the date it is first submitted. 


MaJpas Ppovincial Handloom Clott M Gpcliants’ Associafion, 

MocJpas. 


PART I-A 


V 

Q: 1 (a) General classification of goods is 
helpful to merchant communities for the 
movement of different kinds of goods. But 
the classification has been very wrongly 
made without consideration especially with 
regard to the rates for Handloom Piece- 
goods, Khaddar and Cotton Yarn. 

(b) For inter-state export it is beneficial. 
But as far as movement of Handloom goods 
from local producing centres to marketing 
99 


areas of short distances, such as Madras, 
Coimbatore. Erode. Salem Madura it is not 
beneficial. For short distance movement 
the exporters of Handloom Piece-goods 
take to road transport as it is cheaper. 

Q : 2. Most of the traffic, for shorter dis¬ 
tances, go by goods train. To attract traffic 
short distance charges may be withdrawn. 
Only on account of this short distance 
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charges, handloom goods and cotton yarn 
are transported by roads. 

Q: 3. As there is no transhipment charges 
in parcel traffic, this may also be removed 
in goods traffic, 

Q:'5 (i) There is no meaning in having 
terminal charges for goods traffic as the 
existing rates are already exorbitant. Further 
collection of terminal charges is not 
justifiable. 

Q: 6. Long distance point to point traffic 
should be given rebate rate fixing the mini- 
mam maundage. 

Q: 7. As there is a minimum charge, there 
is no meaning in fixing the minimum distance 
while charging the rates. 

Q: 9. The grouping of commodities such 
as Handloom piecegoods. Yarn, Khaddar, 
Handloom Silk goods, should be given the 
lowest class. There should not be different 
classification for O. R. and R. R. Whatever 
packing conditions are necessary they may 
insisted for all goods. Every goods con¬ 
signed should be covered by R. R. The 
present O.R. rate should be the rate for 
goods consigned- 

Q: 10. The present rate for Handloom 
goods is as indicated in class 10, Under this 
class the rate charged is almost double 
the rate under class 1. Even under parcels 
for Handloom goods half the rate is collect¬ 
ed as perishables. Handloom goods is the 
product of the most affected Cottage Indus¬ 
try and it should be classified as Class I. 
Likewise materials such as cotton yarn 
which are used for producing Handloom 
goods should be classified under class 
1. Bringing the handloom goods under class 
10 the transport charges become very high 
thereby increasing the prices of the 
products. 

Q: 12. Handloom and Khaddar goods 
should be given special reduced rates. 

Q: 13 (a) Minimum charge should be 
Re. 0-8-0 as pre war period, 

(b) Minimum charges should be 
uniform with all commodities. 

Q: 15. “Smalls” traffic in the same class 
may be loaded' in one wagon load for a 
particular destination insisting merchants 
for proper marks and addresses to facilitate 
loading in one wagon. 


Q: 16 (1) As there is shortage of wagons, 
now. the present system may be continued- 
When sufficient wagons are available the 
old system of minimum 81 rnaunds per unit 
M. G. wagon may be insisted- 

Q ; 17. Reduced train load rates fixing the 
minimum number of wagons and weight will 
encourage merchants to send goods in large 
quantities. 

Q: 18. A small extra percentage maybe 
levied for movement by express goods, 

■ Q: 21 (a) Minimum distance of 20 miles 
should be imposed for goods traffic. 

(c) As far as Madras is, concerned pro¬ 
per coastal shipping facilities are not availa¬ 
ble. It is not desirable to divert traffiic by 
sea transport. If proper shipping opportu¬ 
nities which are very meagre at present are 
available there the question of diversion 
may be considered. 

Q: 22. The present railway rates are 
much higher than road traffic for shorter 
distances. 

Q: 27. Short distance charges may be 
waived for Cotton Yarn to enable Handloom 
Industry to got Yarn at a lesser rate. 

Q: 29. Telescopic rates are feasible to- 
merchants and requiries no revision. Station 
to station rate should be fixed for a|I capital 
cities in the country. This will enable free 
movement of goods from one Station to 
another. 

Q; 30. Shipment traffic should be given 
Station to Station rate in order to compete 
with world market. 

Q; 32 Yes. For the development of 
Handloom and other Cottage Industries. 

Q; 83. Agriculture and village industry 
products may be given priority. 

Q: 45. Chemical manures are charged 
3rd class and manure at 1st class. To assist 
the agricultural interest in the country all 
manures should be given 1st class. 

Q: 47. (ii) Where wagon loads goods 
booking are allowed ware-houses should 
be constructed to facilitate merchants to 
stock goods before demanding the wagons. 
Shortage of ware-houses exposes handloom 
goods to rain and sun and handloom goods 
exporters put to loss and suffering. 


Tke Madras Piece-qoo ds M GPchants* Association, 

Madras. 


PART 1-A. 


• Q: 1. (a) The revision of the general 
classification of goods in the year 1948 has 
not. so far as our knowledge goes, adverse¬ 
ly affected any industry or trade. 

(b) The introduction of telescopic 
rales in replacement of station-to-station 


rates has been helpful to the industry and 
trade generally. Not to our knowledge. 

(c) The revised freight structure has 
to some extent adversely affected the short 
haul and medium haul traffic inasmuch as 
there has been a diversion of goods trafcfi 
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from the rail to the road. Transport by 
lorry has been found not only cheap but 
also convenient. It is also less risky due to 
more careful handling and absence of 
pilferage. 

Q; 2. (a) Under the present economic 
conditions, prevailing in the country which 
is characterised by high prices, shortage of 
commodities, paucity of adequate transport 
facilities, the present rating system may not 
prove itself to be an impediment but when 
once the prices tend to fall down, the 
freight structure will have to be revised 
downward so as to make things cheaper. 

(b) We have no knowledge of it. 

Q; 3- (i). (ii) (a) & (b) We have nothing to 
say. 

Q: 4. The present practice may be 
continued. 

Q: 5. We are not against the principle of 
levy of a separate terminal charge, a short 
distance charge for haulage of less than 75 
miles and the transhipment charge for 
break of gauge- In all these cases except 
(ii)the railways do incur some expenditure 
and it should be recouped. 

Q: 6. The present distance unit limit of 
one mile may be raised to 20 miles. 

Q; 7. No. 

Q; 8. We suggest the abolition of the 
charge for haulage of empty tank wagons to 
the loading stations as it is the responsibi¬ 
lity of the railway administration to supply 
such empty tank wagons at the loading 
stations which are very limited in number. 
Loading of oils in tank wagons generally 
takes place only at ports and other important 
distributing centres in the hinterland. 

Q: 9. The existing classification may be 
continued. 

Q: 10. All textiles may be grouped into 
one class irrespective of their prices and 
other considerations governing the classifi¬ 
cation of commodities into parlicular 
groups. 

Q: 11. Even at present "smalls” are 
charged at a higher rate than traffic moving 
in wagon loads. The present practice may 
be continued. 

Q; 12. We suggest that the charge should 
vary with the class of commodities carried. 

Q; 13. (a) No revision of the present uni¬ 
form rate of minimum charge for "smalls’’ 
appears to be necessary at present- 

(b) Not necessary. 

Q: 14- The minimum weight for a “smalls’ 
consignment carried by goods trains may be 
raised to 21 seers instead of 7 seers. 

Q; 15. We welcome the suggestion. 

Q: 16. (i, ii, iii) We agreo. 

Q: 17. It.is desirable to allow train loads 
as an emergorcy measure and to have 
"train load rates ’• In this case this should not 
interfere with the usual traffic. This will 
help big industries, large scale construction 
works etc, 

Q; 18. An additional charge should bo 
collected for running special express goods 
services, if the consignor desires that the 


consignment should be moved by special 
express goods service. Express goods 
services are always welcomed by the trade. 
The charge may be 25% more. 

Q; 19 & 20 . No knowledge. 

Q: 21. It would not be advisable to put a 
complete ban on short distance traffic on 
railways inasmuch as road transport is not 
well developed in this country. To begin 
with, a ban may be imposed on certain listed 
commodities which can be economically 
moved by roads or inland waterways. This 
list may be enlarged every year. 50 miles 
and below may be taken as short distance 
traffic. 

(b) Freight rates on commodities on 
which a ban may be imposed to discourage 
short distance traffic on railways may be 
increased by 30 per cent, of the ordinary 
rate. 

(c) Yes. 

Q: 22. Freight rates for traffic by road or 
inland waterways are cheaper than railway 
freight rates. 

Q: 23. We welcome the suggestion to a 
freight pool being formed in regard to a 
limited number of commodities. The 
commodities in respect of which a freight 
pool may be formed are. 

1. All food stuffs including pulses. 

2. All Industrial raw materials. 

3. All factory finished products 
such as textiles, sugar, cement, 
iron and steel, fertilisers, 
medicines, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, etc- 

4. Kerosene oil. 

5. Salt. 

6. Any packing material and timber. 

Q: 24. .Raw jute being an industrial raw 
material, we support the suggestion to have 
a uniform pooled freight on all raw jute 
brought to Calcutta- 

Q: 25. Thefreightpoolmay.be worked 
by an agency other than the railways and 
the industry concerned. 

Q: 26- The freight structure should be 
revised downward. The railways are not 
likely to incur any loss on this account be¬ 
cause of the increased volume of traffic the 
railways are likely to handle in the future. 
The railways should be run hereafter on 
purely commercial lines. 

Q; 27 & 28. No knowledge. 

Q: 29. Prior to the Second world war, 
movement of mill cloth from Bombay and 
Ahmedabad producing centres was subject 
to a station-to-station rate. This wasabolish- 
ed during the war years. We suggest that 
the station-to-station rate for mill cloth 
should be restored for movements from 
Bombay and Ahmedabad centres so as to 
attract more traffic in this particular com¬ 
modity. Madras State imports nearly 8000 
bales a month from the Bombay surplus 
area. 

Q : 30. Railways being the chief means of 
transport in India, they have to play a very 
important part in the industrial development 
of the country. As the biggest employer of 
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labour in the country, as the carrier of raw 
materials from the different parts of the 
country to the manufacturing centres, as 
the distributor of finished products from the 
factories to the consuming centres, as the 
principal carrier of exportable articles to 
the ports and also of foodstuffs from the 
surplus zones to deficit zones, the impor¬ 
tance of Indian railways cannot be under 
estimated. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that the present telescopic rate 
system is a hindrance to the future deve¬ 
lopment of industries in this country and 
that it should be replaced by station-to. 
station rates. 

Q31. The railways’ freight rate policy 
should be based among other things, on the 
industrial and agricultural needs of the 
country. 

Q: 82. Yes. 

Q: 38. Just as the Government of India 
have exempted industries newly started 
from payment of incometax for a period of 
S years, the railways should show some con¬ 
cession jn the matter of fixation of freight 
rates to industries newly started or newly 
planned at least for a period of 5 years. 
This concession may be shown to all cot¬ 
tage industries etc. 

It would be desirable if the railways show 
some special consideration to undeveloped 
areas also. 

Q: 84. A surcharge not exceeding 25% 
may be collected over and above the ordi¬ 
nary rates for a period of 5 years on all com¬ 
modities except the, agricultural products 
moving in and outside the area where new 
lines may be constructed. 

Q; 35. Refer answer to Q. 34. 

Q: 36. No suggestions to make. 

Q; 37, All raw materials required for 
village and cottage industries may be moved 
at half the present rate quoted for goods 
traffic. Similarly all finished products may 
also be moved at half the present rate 
applicable for goods traffic. A regrouping 
of commodities may also be attempted, if 
possible. 

Q: 38. Controlled prices are always in¬ 
clusive of railway freight and therefore one 
or other of the agencies in the chain of dis¬ 
tribution will have to bear the freight out of 
his own margin of profit. The railways do 
not make a distinction between a controlled 
commodity and a non-controlled commodity 
when they fix the railway freight. 

Q; 39, No knowledge. 

Q; 40. The picture drawn is rather 
gloomy and we cannot subscribe to it. 
Increased industrial and agricultural activity 
that would result from the 1st and 2nd Five 
Year Plans are bound to bring increased 
revenue to the railways. The revenue from 
passenger and goods traffic have not gone 
down even though the country was in the 
grip of a business slump during the past 2 
or 8 years and there is no reason to be 
pessimistic about the financial stability of the 
railways in the coming years. Besides, 
jn^ian railways have been' and will 
be receiving substantial aid both under the 
Colombo Plan and the American Technical 
Aid Plan. 


Q: 41. Railway freight is not a major 
factor which stands in the way of exporters 
of Indian eommodities. Lowering of railway 
freight on exportable commodities would 
not, in our opinion, increase the competi¬ 
tive capacity of such commodities in over¬ 
seas markets. The benefit of such a con¬ 
cession would naturally go to the exporters 
only. 

Q: 42. The pattern of traffic must have 
definitely changed during the post-war 
period. Various new industrial concerns 
have sprung up throughout the length and 
breadth of India. Industrial production has 
gone beyond the targets fixed for each 
industry under the first Five Year Plan 
which means Increased traffic for the rail¬ 
way. 

Q: 43. Availability of raw materials, cheap 
labour, easy transport facilities etc, are the 
main things that determine the location of 
an industry in a particular place. Freight 
rate is of secondary importance at this 
stage. 

But freight rates do definitely play an 
important part in the development of any 
industry or the furtherance of trade. Freight 
being an important item that goes to deter¬ 
mine the cost of production of any manufac¬ 
tured article, the freight policy of the rail¬ 
ways should be so moulded as to help the 
development of industries throughout the 
country. If the industry, prospers the bene¬ 
fit will also go to the railways. We feel that 
freight rate policy adopted in 1948 
was chiefty meant to augment the fin¬ 
ances of the railways and not to further 
the development of industries in the 
country. Now that we are on the road to a 
welfare State, the railways have to 
thoroughly revise their rates policy. 

Q: 44. So far as piecegoods is concerned, 
all transactions are conducted ex-godown. 

Q; 45. No knowledge. 

Q: 46. In the industrial field, Madras 
State is backward when compared to all 
other major States. Madras has still to im¬ 
port foodstuffs. mill cloth, sugar, cement, iron 
and steel, coal and coke, jute and jute pro¬ 
ducts, woollen materials, oils etc., Madras 
is a surplus state so far as cotton yarn, tea, 
spices, oil seeds, handloom products are 
concerned. 

Q; 47. The agriculturists in this State do 
not seen to be much bothered about the 
existing railway freight. What they are real¬ 
ly bothered about is the lack of transport 
facilities. Wagons are not provided for in 
time for the movement of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts with the result that goods cannot be 
moved in time to places where they are ur¬ 
gently required, Instances arc not wanting 
where perishables like mangoes, oranges, 
plantains etc. have deteriorated for want of 
movement facilities. The railways would do 
well to provide storage facilities at stations 
where perishables are booked in wagon 
loads during seasons. What the agriculturist 
require is adequate facilities for quick move 
ment of consignments rather than a reduc¬ 
tion in railway freight. 

Q: 48. No key or major industries are 
likely to be set up in this State. during the 
Second Plan Period, More emphasis is being 
laid on the development of cottage and 
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small scale industries in the next Plan 
period. 

Q: 49. We do not expect any substantial 
increase in the volume of business during 
the Second Plan Period in the Madras State. 

Q: 50. Not possible at present. 

Q: 51. Plans not finalised. 

Q: 52. & 53. Not possible at present. 

Q: 54. The railway freight structure 
ought to be framed with a view to foster and 
accelerate the industrial and agricultural 
development in the country. 

Freights should be so adjusted as to attract 
traffic at economic levels. This could be 
achieved by re-introducing station-to-sta- 
tion rates for particular commodities such 
as food stuffs including pulses, cloth, sugaij 
cement, oils, iron and steel, medicines and 
ail industrial raw materials. 

Q: 55. Nil. 

PART II. 

Q; 1, (a) Nearly 95% of the consignrnents 
in piecegoods are booked at owners’ risk. 

(b) No knowledge. 

(c) No. 

Q: 2 (a) Exports outside the country 
move always under cover of insurance 
whereas movements inside the country by 
rail are not generally covered by insurance. 

(b) Insurance is generally done to 
cover damages by water and or oil. fire, 
pilferage and loss of consignments in the 
course of transit. 

(c) No knowledge. 

Q: 3., Not even 5 per cent. No. 

Q: 4. (a) The railways always try tore* 
pudiate the compensation claims onvarious 
grounds. It is only when railways are thre¬ 
atened with legal action, they come round 
and pay compensation. Generally it takes 
more than a year to get a claim settled. The 
railways always try to find some legal loop¬ 
hole to avoid payment of claims. 

(b) No knowledge. 

Q: 5. (a) No knowledge. The railways 
alone can supply this information. 

(b) No knowledge. 

(c) No knowledge. 

Q : 6. No knowledge. 

Q; 7. (a) In practice, the trading public 
has derived no benefit from the new provi¬ 
sions of the law. The railways still disown' 
responsibility for the loss of goods in transit, 
thefts, pilferages, damage to goods by wet 
etc. Public are asked to prove that the loss 
was due to the negligence or misconduct of 
the railway employees which, in the ordinary 
course of events, is not possible unless the 
consignee himself travels with his consign¬ 
ment. 

■Very often goods are unloaded in open 
yards and showers coming all of a sudden 
damage the goods. In such cases the 
imputation is on the defective packing of the 
consignments. Unloading should always be 
in covered sheds. 
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(b) As a result of the repudiation 
of compensation claims by railways there 
has been a diversion of goods traffic in 
recent times from the rail to the road. The 
T, V. S. and S. R. V. S. lorry services are 
being patronised by the public in an increas¬ 
ing measure and these concerns are 
slowly expanding their services to places 
uncovered by them so far. Recently one of 
these services has opened a new service 
line from Madras to Guntur and it is likely 
that they may try to cover other important 
centres in the Andhra State in the near 
future. There is also regular lorry traffic 
service from Ahmedabad and Bombay via 
Bangalore to Madras. The charges are also 
lower by 1/3 of parcel rate. Consignments 
roach their destinations earlier- than those 
booked by passenger train. No pilferage, 
loss of consignments and damage to goods 
booked by lorry service have so far been 
reported. 

Owing to wrong marking of code words at 
stations of despatch, consignments are 
wrongly delivered to parties and it takes 
unduly long time for a dealer to trace out 
his bale. This has become a daily occurence 
now-a-days and the railways should take 
early steps to stop this. To this extent the 
railways are losing business. 

Q: 8. There should be only one risk and 
that should be railway risk. When the con¬ 
signments are entrusted to the Railway, 
why should they not take the risk on them¬ 
selves, It is the duty of the railway to pro¬ 
vide safety in all respects. For pilferage 
and loss of consignments there must be 
proper safety measures, check and vigi¬ 
lance. Pilferage and loss of consignments 
oftentimes drive the consignors to resort to 
other modes of despatch. 

Q: 9. Does not arise in view of our 
answer to question 8. 

Q : 10. The owners’ risk note form should 
be abolished altogether. All bookings 
should be at railway risk. For wagon loads, 
a lesser rate must be charged and the 
reduction must be at least 30% of the 
smalls. 

Q: 11. Commodities coming under the 
excepted categories may be charged at an 
enhanced rate. 

Q; 12. Under no circumstances should 
there be a deviation from the Railway risk 
as this will undermine the system and 
principle. 

Q; 13, No. Even in these cases the Railway 
risk system should be adhered to and the 
strict packing conditions should be insisted 
upon. 

Q; 14. The railways should hold them? 
selves exclusively responsible for the loss, 
damage, theft, pilferage etc of consign¬ 
ments entrusted to them for transport. In 
other words, their responsibility should be 
similar to that of a common carrier instead 
of that of a bailee. 

Q : 15. We have no comments to offer 
regarding the present standard and special 
conditions of packing. 

Q: 16. The railways should prescribe 
compulsory normal packing conditions for 
all commodities and insist upon the consign¬ 
ors to strictly adhere to those conditions 
in order to avoid possible damage to con- 
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signments during transit and also to reduce 
compensation claims by the consignees. 

Q: 17. (a) No warehouse facilities for 
storage of goods exist in the Madras 
city. 

(b) The Railways should sponsor a 
scheme for the constructiori of warehouses 
for the storage of goods at important cen¬ 
tres. In doing so, it would be better to 
sponsor a public limited company in which 
the railways and the public may have equal 
share. After the lapse of 10 or 15 years the 
railways may withdraw their capital, making 
the entire thing a public limited company. 

Q: 18. (a) Section 72 of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act, 1890, should be so amended as 
to make the railways fully responsible for 
loss, damage, theft, pilferage etc. of con¬ 
signments entrusted to them for transport 
through rail, 

(b) The responsibility of the rail¬ 
ways should be that of a common carrier in¬ 
stead of that of a bailee. This alone will 
infuse confidence among the trading public 
and put a stop to the continued diversion 
of traffic from the rail to the road. 

Q; 19. We suggest that Watch and Ward 
staff in goods yards should be enlarged and 
strengthened. All goods trains should be 
provided with armed police. 

All covered wagons should be provided 
with a collapsible door inside besides the 
ordinary one outside- 

Before a goods train leaves a shunting 
station, some responsible officer should 
inspect the locks of all wagons and satisfy 
himself that they are in order and there 
should be check over this also. 

Only licensed coolies should be allowed 
into a warehouse and they should be 
searched by the watch and ward staff when 
the coolies enter and come out of the ware¬ 
houses. 

Q: 20. The incidence of running train 
thefts is high in case of cotton piecegoods, 
foodgrains, sugar, stationery articles, fruits 
etc. 

Q; 21. Claims: In the case of small 
traders who know nothing about the intri¬ 
cacies of the law, the claim papers do not 
find the light of the day- In such cases 
where true claims exist, there must be a 
staff set up by the Railway to assist such 
small traders to get their claims 
settled. This will go a long way to infuse con¬ 
fidence in the poor merchants. 


PART 111 

Q: 1. (a) We are for abolition of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal and substitution of 
it by a statutory advisory body on the lines of 
the Tariff Commission. 

(b) & (c) Does not arise in view of 
the answer to Q. 1 (a). 

Q: 2. In case the Government desire to 
reclassify any commodity, they should do so 
only if the advisory body recommends for 
such re-classification. 

Q: 3. Does not arise in view of the 
answer to Q. 2 above. 

Q: 4, 5 & 6. The procedure adopted by 
the Tribunal is cumbersome and hence 
there is much delay in obtaining a decision 
from the Tribunal. Besides, it is too costly 
to fight out an issue before the Tribunal. 
There are only very few advocates who 
have specialised in this particular branch 
of law and they often demand heavy fees 
for appearance before the Tribunal. 

Q: 7. Parties generally dislike the idea 
of appearing themselves before a judicial 
authority and plead for themselves. More¬ 
over, they feel incompetent to do so and 
that is the reason why they engage legal 
practitioners who are well acquainted with 
the intricacies of law and also who are sup. 
posed to be well-versed in representing 
matters in the proper form. 

Q: 8. No comments to make. 

Q: 9. Does not arise in view of our 
answer to Q. 1 (a). 

Q: 10. (a) If an a^dvisory body similar to 
the Tariff Commission is established, the 
present practice of associating assessors 
with the Tribunal can be dispensed with. 
The Advisory Body should have on it a 
judicial officer not below the rank of a 
High Court Judge, an experienced railway 
official and an experienced businessman 
or industrialist. 

(b) Does not arise in view of the 
answer to Q. 10 (a) above. 

Q: 11. In case the Government were to 
accept our suggestion to constitute a 
Statutory Advisory body and decide to 
consult this body on matters pertain¬ 
ing to fixation or alteration or modification 
of rates, we do not feel the necessitv 
to have another independent body 
charged with the function of fixing 
rates or dealing with complaints arising 
therefrom. 

Q: 12. We suggest that a Statutory Advi¬ 
sory body may be constituted on the analogy 
of the Tariff Commission. 
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We have always felt that Railway Freijjht 
Structure should be uniform throughout the 
Indian Union as this would instil confidence 
in the minds of the businessmen and also 
enable them to work up their own quota¬ 
tions for their products and favourably 
compete with those from other centres. 
While so we have noticed that there is a 
special concessional rate for the despatch 
of maida, from Bombay (Wadi Bandar) to 
Madras and when we moved the matter with 
the Railway authorities, they confirmed that 
special arrangement, but at the same time 
they replied that it is not applicable for 
traffic in the reverse direction, i.e. from 
Madras to Bombay (Wadi Bandar). Madras 
is an equally important city and flour mills 
are situated in the city whose products go 
out to Bombay and it is necessary in the 
interest of the trade that there should not 
be any distinction in the matter of trans¬ 
port of goods from one place to another. 
After all carriage is made by you more or 
less as a public carrier and if the goods ere 
despatched from Madras, the same con¬ 
cessional rate should apply from this direc¬ 
tion also, in the interests of the country at 
large. Equal facilities should be given to all 
the provinces especially after the gaining of 
Independence when our goal is to develop 
the country’s resources and when there 
should be no discrimination or one way 
traffic in the freight structure. 

The desire for the reduction of railway 
freight is almost universal and there 
is no consignor or consignee who 
would not like the Railway freight to be 
brought to as low an amount as is feasible 
with the efficient administration of the Rail¬ 
ways—that is to speak in a general way. To 
speak specifically however, we venture to 
add that we are engaged in the trade of an 
■essential food commodity and taking into 
account the acute food situation in the 
country as a whole it is our hope that as low 
rates as possible should be charged by the 
Railways in respect of the smalls as well as 
the wagon loads so as to enable the goods 
to reach the consuming public at a cheap 
rate. In the long run it is the consumer who 
has to bear the brunt of the freight and the 
problem of the consumers is not individual, 
but national, indeed it is the problem of 
360 millions of our people each one of 
whom is a consumer. Hence we would 
■request that a minimum charge be levied 
in respect of food items from one place 
to another within the Indian Union. 

We find that surcharge of 6i% is being 
levied on small consignments weighing 
less than 20 mds. As far as we can see 
surcharges of any nature are detrimental 
to the interests and growth of live-wire busi¬ 
ness and we would like all such charges 


to be reasonably incorporated in the freight 
itself than to be separately levied. 

We often come across the nebulous ex. 
pression that carriage of traffic by rail is sub¬ 
ject to operational and other restrictions im¬ 
posed on booking in force from time to time. 
While we appreciate the purport of this 
clause, reserved by the railways, we wish 
to add that individual cases should also be 
decided on their merits and the general rule 
must have its exception. Unfortunately 
we find that it is given effect to flatly remi¬ 
niscent of the steam-roller, notwithstanding 
the merits of the cases that should receive 
special consideration and relaxation of the 
said restrictions in force. 

We shall quote you a specific instance 
which we are at the moment facing objec¬ 
tively as consignors. From time to time we 
receive orders from our mofussil patrons 
asking us to book our manufactured goods 
such as maida, atta, semolina, bran, gram 
dhall, gram flour etc. Recently the Rlys. 
have imposed a ban that smalls exceeding 
10 mds. cannot be booked to one single 
party at a time: but the nature of the orders 
received by us are such that the quantities 
invariably exceed the specified 10 mds. and 
it is our bounden duty to accept the orders 
of our constituents, prepare the contract 
and thereafter execute the same as a 
whole and in its entirety. Thus if an order is 
received for 20 bags amounting to 40 mds. 
the contract is made for the said 20 bags 
and the 20 bags must be despatched as a 
whole, as it is a condition precedent of the 
contract. But the imposition prevents us 
from executing the contract in its entirety, 
which almost nullifies the entire contract’, 
putting us into great business loss. In some 
cases, we split despatches under one con¬ 
tract and send it at different times but the 
parties do not approve of it. This almost 
amounts to a revival of the rationing fortu¬ 
nately not now in vogue. 

Bookings of sundries have thus become a 
veritable nightmare to the merchant com¬ 
munity and sooner these restrictions are 
removed the better it would be. Besides 
competition by road is also keen and there 
is likely to be a diversion in that direction 
viz., from the Railroad to the Road. 

You will agree with us that all business 
houses are generally located with a view 
to ensure its proximity to the Goods shed. 
Harbour and such other places. In fact if 
the volume of trade is larger, people are 
even anxious to have a Railway siding of 
their own, as we ourselves are moving in 
the matter to get the Madras Port Trust 
Railway extended upto the corner of 1/2, 
Beach Road, Royapuram where we are’ 
building our large ‘A’ Mills. Our present 
‘B’ a mills is also situated within about a fur- 
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long from Royapuram Goods shed. Since 
about a week, sundry booking of goods and 
clearance of sundry goods have been sus¬ 
pended at Royapuram goods shed and we 
are asked to go to a far away place, viz. Salt 
Cotaurs for such booking. We never e.x- 
pected that a great institution like the Rail¬ 
way will give effect to such broad changes 
of policy almost by the stroke of the pen so 
as to render all our plans ineffective, shat¬ 
tering our hopes and paralysing our trade. 
Indeed we believe as we believed for 
20 years, that we could continue 
to safely book our sundries from Roya¬ 
puram goods shed and expected this 
would be a permanent and enduring 
feature. But the sudden change overnight, 
has upset all our plans and put us to great 
inconveniences and business loss. Trans¬ 
port expenses are mounting up, and we are 
unable to carry as much quantity as possible 
for despatches due to the distance involved. 
Likewise we are affected when we have to 
clear the goods from there. Perhaps it 
would not be out of place to mention here 
that the Railway staff are even more dis¬ 
tressed as they are unable to cope up with 
the colossal work at Salt Cotaurs consequ¬ 
ent on the transfer of sundry booking there. 
Matters are delayed and precious time is 
lost which we as businessmen cannot afford 
to lose. 

For the carriage of traffic from the Madras 
Harbour a harbour haulage charge of 
Re. 0.0-8 per md, is being levied extra. 
This extra levy may be recommended to be 
stopped by the Port Trust Railway which is 
a branch of the National Railways for 
all intents and purposes- 

In some cases an extra charge for each 
4 wheeled M.G. wagon is levied in addition 
to the freight chargeble. To quote a speci¬ 
fic instance this extra levy is effected when 
traffic is booked to Jamnagar. These extra 
charges savour of flexibility which is not 
desired when rigidity in rates are needed. 

All things told and considered, the Indian 
Railways continue to be a public carrier 
notwithstanding its nationalisation and its 
duties and liabilities as a public , carrier 
cannot therefore receive any new orienta¬ 
tion under the changed set-up. For instance 
re-weighment of wagons by the Railways is 
considered only after the arrival of the 
wagons and prior to the placement of the 
same, and within this brief spell the inspec¬ 
tion of the consignment is to be made which 
is well-nigh impossible and is tantamount to 
a negation of the so called facility offered. If 
by chance we insist on weighmentand con¬ 
sequential delay is caused, demurrage is 
unreasonably collected which is indeed ar¬ 
bitrary. 

Railway receipts are issued by the Goods 
shed authorities wherein the remarks "said 
to contain” is often endorsed. This dubious 
expression absolves the Railway of all res- 
ponsibilities for shortage and for that matter 
neither the producer nor the consignor takes 
any responsibility but it is the importer or the 
consignee who has to bear the brunt of 
whatever losses that might accrue, subject 
of course to his right to put in his claims. 

Likewise we are asked to load a wagon or 
unload it on a Sunday or on any public holi¬ 
day when our office and factories are closed. 
It is practically impossible to attend to the 
Goods shed with the requisite transport 


and labour on such days. While we appre¬ 
ciate that this national institution should 
continue to render its service on all days of 
the year so as to prevent unnecessary hold 
up and jam of traffic what we request is that 
this system may continue but in all cases 
where it is not possible for the parties to 
load or unload the goods on a Sunday or on 
any public holiday no demurrage charges 
should be charged the next day when they 
come to clear or load the goods. 

'Lhere are instances where due to the 
delay involved on the part of the Railway 
authorities, such as not giving necessary 
facilities for weighment or for some other 
operational reason demurrage charges 
are still collected from the parties. In all 
cases where the delay is on the Railway side, 
no demurrage charges should be levied. 
Sometimes we are asked to pay demurrage 
charges in advance and claim the same by 
and by. When the amount so paid involves 
a large sum as business people we do not 
appreciate its being unnecessarily locked, 
up. Besides if a delay is caused and the 
matter is under dispute the demurrage 
charges go up almost in geometrical propor¬ 
tion with the result that before the matter 
is settled the charges mount up to a stagger¬ 
ing figure. 

In case of application for open delivery of 
the consignment the authorities insist that it 
should be made within the period of the 
free allowance and during this period it 
often happens that the Railway receipt is- 
not available for inspection of goods and- 
hence the period must be extended. 

The delay in the settlement of claims as a; 
rule should be expedited and in the case of 
admitted claims it should be forthwith sent. 
Speaking of claims we suggest that in most 
cases, the inclement weather and the dama¬ 
ged condition of the wagons are the sole 
causes. Weather cannot be avoided as it 
is natural phenomena, but certainly better 
air-tight, water-tight and compact compart¬ 
ments could be provided while the battered 
wagons should be taken off the rail as these 
are detrimental to the interest of the Rail¬ 
ways and to the nation as a whole. For after 
ail you will agree thatthe Indian Natlonaf 
Railways is our own railway and all claims 
paiH only add to deplete the resources' 
and revenues of the Railways, who could use- 
it to better advantage. 

Almost invariably all articles booked with 
the Railways, come under the category of 
Railway risks and rightly it should be. Hence 
the other clasfe, uiz.O. R. is almost obsolete 
in the circumstances and may safely be 
deleted from the provisions of the rules. 

Movement restrictions by themselves- 
paralyse the trade but it seems to be inevi¬ 
table in the interests of operating traffic. 
However, it is hoped that the restrictions- 
will not be far too long a period causing 
unnecessary . congestion and when the 
restriction is removed, immediate ari’ange- 
ments should be made to clear the goods 
traffic and ease the condition. 

Often we find that wagons are being sent 
to the station for placement towards th° 
evening. It is preferred that this should be 
done in the morning itself as it will obviate 
congestion of traffic and also help the 
consignors to complete the job during the- 
course of the working day. 
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In the case of goods consigned by various 
parties in India to the port towns for onward 
transhipment in steamers to foreign 
countries special low rates of freight is 
requested so as to enable the Indian 
merchants to compete in the foreign mar¬ 
kets as it must be agreed that cheaper the 
freight the more economical it would be 
for purposesof competition which is so keen 
these days. This is the one way in which 
the cost could be cut down which may not 
be competitive in the foreign market with 
those who do not have to despatch by rail. 
This may be an only exception to the other¬ 
wise uniform rates of freight as this privilege 
is for all Indians competing abroad and 
the interest is national because it leads 
to Dollar and Sterling earning useful for the 
country economy. 

The present packing conditions should 
also be relaxed as this will also be a vital 
factor in bringing down the cost of the goods. 
Ample opportunities should be provided to 
the booking public in regard to the routes by 
which their goods could be more economi¬ 
cally sent as it often happens that longer 
routes instead of nearer and ulce versa are 
chosen involuntarily. 

In some cases booking for a certain 
destination is fixed for some particular 
day in the week. Sometimes when restric¬ 
tions imposed happen to fall on that parti¬ 
cular day when booking is available, then 
that week day is lost and a period of 2 
weeks elapses before one could book to 
that destination. This should be avoided as 
far as possible as a period of 15 days’ 
waiting to book to a particular station is 
not conducive to business interests. Nor is 
it fitting with the high ideas of service which 
should dominate the entire activity of a 
public institution such as the Railways- 

PART 1-A. 

Q; 11. You have invited suggestions 
regarding the proper relationship between 
the rates for traffic moving in ’smalls’ and In 
‘wagon-loads’. Wagon loads are usually 
associated with the whole-sale consumers 
who are merchants of sufficient means and 
wealth. But most of the traffic that reaches 
the small dealers and the average consum¬ 
ing public goes in the shape of ‘smalls’ and 
it is suggested that the rate of ‘smalls’ should 
be also brought in par with the load given for 
wagon loads. After all the basic principle 
that many smalls make a full wagon load 
should not be lost sight of and in so far as 
the Railway is concerned smalls constitute 
the greater bulk of their freight and traffic 
rather than wagon loads themselves. It is 
therefore felt that without in any way affect¬ 
ing the financial stability of the railways, or 
depleting their revenues and resources the 
rates for smalls could be brought to as low 
a level as that of wagon loads if not lower as 
the reduction in smalls will add to the bene¬ 
fit of our country’s teeming millions—the 
common men and women and children. 

Q: 18. The suggestion that for special ex¬ 
press goods service, there should be an ad¬ 
ditional charge is no doubt laudable but we 
are of opinion that all goods service should 
as far as possible be of an express nature 
as this will infuse confidence in the minds of 
the consignors and consignees. Hence 
special express goods service as a distinct 
entity savours of the impression that ordi¬ 
nary goods service is slow. 
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Q: 21. Even though the overall charge 
for short distances is generally unremune- 
rative we would not suggest that the Rail¬ 
ways should cease to carry such traffic. 
There may be alternative modes of trans¬ 
port, but during the advent of the Railway 
economy, road competition was fraught and 
kept at bay and there is no reason why our 
Rlys. should not now be keen to compete 
and provide cheap rates against the road 
traffic or inland waterways manned by pri¬ 
vate enterprises throughout the country. 

Q: 22. Personally we would not attempt 
a comparison between the freight rate of the 
Rlys, and that of the road and inland water¬ 
ways. Undoubtedly Railway freight rates 
are cheaper and due to its larger network 
and wider organisation and consummate 
skill, practically the whole country is 
covered while inland water-ways play a 
very limited part as it is availed of for speci¬ 
fic purpose only where Rail road is not laid. 
Likewise when Railway booking is not avail¬ 
able or when out of way places have to be 
touched road traffic asserts itself. We feel 
that no useful purpose will be served by 
comparing the road and inland water-ways 
with that of Railways. 

Q : 26. This is a rather broad one calling 
for a very broad expression of Opinion. Both 
the First Five Year Plan, and the contemp¬ 
lated Second Five Year Plan envisage a 
rapid development in the agricultural and 
industrial development of our country and it 
stands to reason that in a welfare state 
under the new democratic set-up, all things 
must be available to the common man at a 
cheap rate and within the minimum possible 
time and to ensure this a minimum of freight 
in respect of the transport of commodities,, 
from place to place in the Indian Union will 
be very helpful. Furthermore the economic 
progress of the country would be achieved 
and the ludicrous disparity in the social struc¬ 
ture of our teeming millions would eventual¬ 
ly vanish into the mists. 

Q: 82. Regarding the desirability of the 
railway freight structure to be utilised to 
assist the development of a particular 
industry or other industries, we wish to 
state that it must be utilised to assist every 
type of industry and every type of interest 
without making bone out of the one and 
flesh out of the other. It is up to the State 
to give fillip by way of subsidy or grant or 
loan but the Railways as public carriers 
could not be called upon to play this 
role. 

Q: 83. As regards your query whether 
the Railway Administration should also 
render the same assistance to the establish¬ 
ment and development of industries, we 
wish to submit that we do not approve that 
a distinction should be made by the Rail¬ 
ways between the requirements of indus¬ 
tries already established and those newly 
planned as this would tantamount to a step¬ 
motherly treatment and infuse a spirit of dis¬ 
cord among the established industries again¬ 
st the new ones and the Railways. Although 
the Railway is a national unit, its inherent 
characteristic as a public carrier should 
not be lost sight of and this alone should 
prevent it from showing any special consi¬ 
deration for the economic development of 
the under-developed areas. This is for the 
Union Government to decide and the- 
Railways may implement their recommen¬ 
dation in so far as they assure of equality 
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and impartiality betweenarea and area and 
State and State. But if by special considera¬ 
tion you mean that new Railway lines should 
be constructed in all undeveloped areas, 
certainly Rys. are quite welcome to under¬ 
take this national task, and bring the produce 
of the near villages to the towns and cities 
of the country. In the event of constructions 
of such lines by the Rys. we would not like 
that even for a limited period the mileage 
should be inflated however burdensome 
the project may financially be to the Rail¬ 
ways. Certainly the Railways as an institu¬ 
tion can withstand depression ^and string¬ 
ency better than individuals. 

You will have noticed that from time to 
time we have been emphasising on the 
need for uniformity whether it be in the 
sphere of Railway freight rates or packing 
conditions or grouping of commodities or 
in any other way and keeping this in view 
we do not think it would be fair to mete out 
a special treatment for certain areas for 
the development of their village and cottage 
industries under the 2nd Five Year Plan. 
The policy of the national institution should 
be on an all India basis and of an unifor¬ 
mity which should extend to every nook 
and corner of the country. One way traffic 
notwithstanding its merits, should be guard¬ 
ed against by national institutions and as far 
as possible concessions and special con. 
siderations should be eliminated. Objec¬ 
tively we feel as Flour Millers that our Maida 
costs more to be conveyed by goods traffic 
from Madras to Bombay than Maida which 
comes from there to Madras. This should 
be guarded against, not only in the 
interests of the entire country in general 
and of the National Railways in particular, 

Q; 41. We would attach greater impor¬ 
tance to stable rates prevailing irrespective 
of any factor, such as market fluctua¬ 
tions in the competitive conditions in 
the export market. None of these con¬ 
siderations should govern or be in the crite¬ 
rion in the fixation of railway freight rates, 
in the post-war period which is also the 
period of the creation of Pakistan and the 


division of India certainly there has been a 
voluminous increase in the quantum of traf¬ 
fic in the Indian Union and the direction of 
traffic has been mainly from the North to the 
South and the West. Exact figures are not 
available with us and we are open to 
correction, but we have hazarded a guess 
with a little talent in it—we hope. In the in¬ 
dustry in which we are connected we 
quote our rates ex-mills and charge trans¬ 
port expenses separately, which comes to 
F.O.R. forwarding station. All our goods 
are booked to ‘self’ and made ‘to pay’ and 
the dealer on the otherwise pays the freight 
and clears the goods on production of the 
railway recemt which we duly endorsed in 
his favour. This is our mode of despatch 
by rail. 

Q: 47. We wish to reiterate that instead 
of showing a special consideration to the 
small agriculturist in disposing off his small 
produce quickly, the Railways themselves 
may provide small warehouses with a view 
to conveniently and effectively clubbing of 
small consignments into wagon loads to en¬ 
able small agriculturist to avail himself of the 
benefit of the reduced rates applying to 
wagon load quantities. 

Q: 54. We only wish to reiterate that the 
Railway Freight Structure should emphasise 
on the role of the Railways essentially ase 
public carrier and hence all rules and poli¬ 
cies in regard to fixation and modification of 
freight rates, packing conditions, grouping of 
commodities and other allied matters 
should be so directed as to ensure uniform¬ 
ity. impartiality and fairness to the public 
and tend to eliminate discrimination of which 
we are quite assured. 

Nowall the foregoing suggestions might 
have a direct bearing on the question of 
Railway Freight Structure but in view of the 
hope expressed by the Government that 
other cognate matters could also be advan¬ 
tageously reviewed by the Committee. We 
hope to be excused for our opinions expres¬ 
sed and for any errors that might have been 
committed in the course of our answers. 


The Madras Ctill ies Mepckants’ Association, 


Mad 


FQS. 


PART l-A. 


Q; 55. In the case of ‘Smalls’ abnormal 
delays- are caused in the Goods Sheds to 
despatch them Railway Receipts are being 
issued for ’ Smalls ’ and they are being kept 
without loading on the very day of the issue 
of receipts and loaded at convenient days 
and thus allowing the goods to be damaged 
and pilferaged. Sometimes parcels will be 
kept on the platforms and damages and 
pilferages are common due to theft etc. Due 


to the less amount of care bestowed on 
these ‘Smalls’ Railways are losing large 
amounts by way of claims paid to the 
parties. 

In the light of the above facts and in order 
to check the drawbacks stated above, we 
suggest that the ‘ Smalls ’ may be treated on 
a par with wagon loads in respect of priority 
to despatch and levy of freight charges. 
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GENERAL. 


At the outset, we have to point out that 
ours is a Trade Association whose Members 
deal mainly in foodgrains, and as such we 
are directly interested only in those 
questions in the Questionnaire which speci¬ 
ally relate to foodgrains- It is also our in¬ 
tention to point out why the present freight 
structure is not quite satisfactory and how it 
eould be modified (especially so far as food- 
grains are concerned) so that the Railways 
may get the maximum amount of revenue by 
way of freight and thq business community 
may also be benefited by a quicker move¬ 
ment of goods. 

In this connection we would also like to 
invite the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that the freight structure has a direct 
'bearing on the prices of commodities. In 
the case of foodgrains, which are essential 
commodities and which directly affect the 
cost of living of the average man, it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that the prices of the 
commodities should neither go far above 
nor far below a reasonable level. In other 
words, anything that the Government might 
do by way of revision of the rates must be 
conducive to keeping the prices of com¬ 
modities at reasonable levels and preven¬ 
ting heavy fluctuations. 

That the present freight rates are not 
attractive enough can be seen from the 
■fact that merchants more often find it more 
.profitable and convenienttotransport goods 
by lorries in preference to Railways even 
when the distance is 300 miles or more. 
Not only do they find the rates ctieaper, but 
the movement of the goods is also much 
faster than movement by Rail. In our 
opinion, most of the problems confronting 
the Railways and the merchants can be 
solved if the Committee accept in principle 
the following suggestion made by us. 

Our suggestion is that preferential rates 
should be fixed for the movement of food- 
grains from booking areas to the port cities 
and between ports and ports. From the 
point of view of the business community, 
the preferential rates will be advantageous 
to them in the following way. The sea ports 
and the big cities are the dictating centres 
so far as the prices of commodities are 
concerned, since such ports and cities have 
a bigger market and also facilities for impor¬ 
ting and exporting commodities by sea. As 
the port cities always hold large stocks of 
commodities and as they are the distributing 
centres from which the mofussil places will 
have to draw their supplies, the prices in the 
mofussil will naturally fluctuate only accor¬ 
ding to the prices prevailing in such sea 
.ports and big cities. If preferential rates, as 
suggested by us are adopted, goods (loaded 
in wagons) would arrive at the ports in the 
•first instance and from there they would be 
^distributed to the interior places. It will be 
;seen that, in South India, none of the places 
lin the interior is more than 200 miles from 


the nearest port, and so places in the 
interior would automatically be benefited by 
the preferential rates allowed to the ports- 

Under the present system under which 
a flat rate is charged on mileage basis, 
wagons loaded with commodities run all 
over India from one place to another irres¬ 
pective of the fact whether the place is a 
major city or a minor town. As the wagons 
are consigned to a large number of places, 
they are held up at many junctions in their 
journey over long distances which may 
some-times be a thousand miles and more. 
The net result is that the wagons get scat¬ 
tered all over the country- If the distances 
to be covered are large, say, thousand miles 
or more, the time taken for the wagons to 
reach their destinations sometimes takes 
a month or even more. 

If the preferential rates suggested by us 
are adopted, as we have stated above, the 
interior places would also have the benefit 
of the rates allowed to the port cities as 
they get their supplies from the port cities. 
Wagons would go to the interior fully loaded 
and come back to the respective port cities 
fully loaded. At the port cities, the wagons 
that arrive fully loaded would return again 
fully loaded because these port cities have 
usually enough goods that require to be 
sent to all parts of the country by rail. Inci¬ 
dentally, this would also help the Railways 
to successfully compete with lorry traffic. 

If preferential rates as suggested above 
are adopted, it would be possible for the 
Railways to run Block Specials from the 
booking centres to the ports concerned, 
from where the goods could be distributed 
to the interior places. This would be eco¬ 
nomical from the point of view of the 
Railway because the wagons would be put 
to their maximum use. The time taken 
for the movement of goods from the booking 
centres to their respective destinations 
being very much less, the running of these 
specials would be more frequent, with 
corresponding increase in revenue over 
given periods. We trust the Committee 
would give their careful consideretion to 
this suggestion of ours when they make 
their recommendations for any modifi¬ 
cation of the present Railway Structure- 

While on this subject we would also like 
to point out that, though to all outward 
appearances the fixing of the maximum fre¬ 
ight for foodgrains at Rs. 1-18-0 per maund 
appears to be beneficial to the merchants, 
in actual partice, it has been responsible 
for diverting traffic to small and out of the 
way places, and making ports like Madras 
lose part of their business and also their 
importance as centres for the regulation of 
prices. Also, the Railways stand to lose a 
lot of revenue because the wagons that go 
to these interior places seldom come back 
fully loaded. This is also a matter whic h th© 
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Committee should take note of when making 
their recommendation for any revision of 
the rates. 

If the Committee foel that the preferenti¬ 
al rates cannot be allowed for all commodi¬ 
ties. we would suggest that such rates 
should be introduced, at least as an experi¬ 


mental measure, in the case of foodgrains, 
to see how it works in practice and whether 
our presumption is correct, that is, that the 
Railways would get a greater amount of 
revenue and at the same time the business 
community would also stand to benefit from 
the adoption of the scheme of preferential 
rates. 


TiiG Mettup Cliemical Sc Industpial Coppopahon Ltd., 

Melfup Da m. 


GENERAL 


We arc manufacturers of Heavy Chemi¬ 
cals and wish to represent the case of the 
Heavy Chemical Industry. 

Indian production of Heavy Chemicals has 
recorded big increases in recent years as 
the attached statistics of Indian production of 
selected hieavy chemicals (page 409) would 
show. India is no longer dependent solely 
on imports for these essential Heavy Chemi¬ 
cals which hnd application in other impor¬ 
tant industries such as paper, glass, soap, 
textiles etc. and the time, when self-suffici¬ 
ency in the production of these important 
Heavy Chemicals will be reached, is not far 
off. 

We wish to make a few general observa¬ 
tions with regard to the broad principles 
which should govern the Indian Railways 
Rating Structure and in the future, it should 
serve primarily the national interest. We 
believe that, particularly in the case of Heavy 
Chemicals, or which uptill the beginning of 
the 2nd World War there was very little indi¬ 
genous production, freight rates were 
designed primarily and deliberately to foster 
imports even with a view to stifle develop¬ 
ment of the Indian Heavy Chemical Indus¬ 
try. It is also common knowledge that the 
then vested interests were able to persuade 
the railways, mostly private owned, to frame 
rotes for chemicals that would help the 
movement of chemicals from ports to con¬ 
suming centres. For example, most of the 
W/L rates which survive today, are the 
remnants of the concession rates offered to 
facilitate import trade. It is therefore of 
vital interest to the Heavy Chemical industry 
that a thorough revision of the freight struc¬ 
ture should be made to facilitate and 
cheapen the cost of raw materials required 
by the industry, as also to enable delivery of 
the finished products overlong distances to 
consuming centres at reasonable prices. 
One other thing to b© borne in mind is that, 
in the case of manufacture of Heavy Chemi¬ 
cals, the location of the industry is mainly 
guided by factors and facilities which may 
conflict with the ideal location with refer¬ 
ence merely to markets. 

It is well-known that since the years of 
World War II, the railways have not been 
able to move all the traffic offered. The 
fact that traffic of raw materials in 
bulk over long distances anyhow has to 


move only by rail, seems to considerably 
influence the attitude of the railways to turn 
down the requests made by Heavy Chemi¬ 
cal manufacturers for grant of concessions 
in freight rates. This is very strange, con¬ 
flicting with even the attitude of the old com¬ 
pany-managed railways, which, despite 
their greater willingness to help Import and 
Export Trade which was in the hands of 
foreigners, still favourably considered 
requests for concessions for bulk move¬ 
ment of traffic as a long range policy and 
even in cases of ad hoc movements. 

We have also to point outthat it should be 
the policy of the railways to give the most 
careful and anxious consideration to the 
recommendations for grant of freight con¬ 
cessions made by the^ Tariff Commission 
Board, which is now a Statutory body and 
seized with the progressive development of 
industries. Whereas the Tariff Commission 
Board recommended in several of its reports 
on industries that railway freight concessions 
should be made available to a number of 
industries investigated into by them, we 
do not know of a single instance in which 
the Commission’s recommendations were 
acceded to by the railways. In the case of 
our industry-the Caustic Soda Bleaching 
Powder industry-three successive reports 
of the Tariff Board/Commission, recom¬ 
mending freight concessions to the industry, 
hardly received any sympathetic consider¬ 
ation at the hands of the railways. 

Ideological considerations seem to weigh 
heavily these days with the railways and we 
plead for a more practical and helpful 
appreciation of the problems of the indus¬ 
trial sector by the railways. 

Considering the programme of intensive 
industrialisation envisaged in the Second 
5-year Plan, it is imperative that adequate 
transport arrangements should be ensured 
by the railways not only by increasing the 
permanent way mileage but also providing 
in full the wagon capacity required to cope 
with the volume of traffic, particularly with 
reference to Heavy Chemicals and Ferti¬ 
lisers, which will be nearly three to four 
hmes of the existing traffic, and the highest 
priority should be given to the rehabilitation 
of the railways and the provision of larger 
carrying capacity. 
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We have also to emphasise, from our own 
■experience, that the present turn-round of 
wagons is really poor and tfiore is con¬ 
siderable scope for quickening the turn- 
round of wagons. To quote one instance, 
it takes nearly 15 days on the average for a 
full tank wagonload of caustic lye to move 
from Mettur Dam to Madras and back-a 
distance of only 220 miles—which should 
ordinarily be done in not more than 5 days. 

PART I-A 

Q: 1. (a) The revised general classr 
fication of goods adopted in 1948 has been 
to the detriment of the Indian Industry in 
that several Station to Station rates were 
abolished and the classification of commo¬ 
dities untilised and produced by the Heavy 
Chemical Industry was up-graded simultane¬ 
ously with increased freight rates and with¬ 
drawal of O. R. rates in a number of cases 
resulting in increased transport costs. 

(b) The first leg in the telescopic 
rates of 300 miles is too long a distance 
and should be reduced to one-third. 

For all chemicals manufactured by us. 
the revised telescopic rates are loss favour¬ 
able than the previous straignt line rates. 

(c) Similarly, the cost of transport 
of short-haul and medium-haul traffic has 
increased—please vide table attached. (Pago 
410). 

In fact, several of our chemicals are now 
moved by road for distances upto 250miles 
as thereby better and prompt service with¬ 
out transport risks is rendered to the con¬ 
sumer, at more or less the same cost. Wo 
refer to the movement of Caustic Soda, 
Bleaching Powder and Liquid Chlorine and 
Hydrochloric Acid from Mettur Dam to 
Bangalore, Madras, Tirunelveli, Madura and 
other South Indian Centres. 

Q: 2. (a) There is perhaps sufficient 
flexibility in the present rating arrangements 
in regard to the movement of raw materials 
and finished products but the benefit of the 
flexibilty is not made available by the 
Railways. 

(b) In our experierice, the present 
administration has not exercised its powers 
of discretion in reducing the rates; whereas, 
the former S.I.Rly. Co Ltd. more willingly 
exercised their discretionary powers to 
mutual advantage. In the case of salt, the 
then S.I.Rly. quoted in 1941 a Station to Sta¬ 
tion rate from Adirampatnam to Mettur 
Dam (254 miles) of Re. 0-3-6 per maund plus 
12i% surcharge as against the present.8 as. 
per maund (granted by the Railway Rates 
Tribunal in 1954 following the Railway’s 
refusal). These compare with the 1941 Class 

1 rate of 0.38 pie per mile and the pre¬ 
sent class 2 rate of 0.54 pie/300 miles. 

Q: 3. (i) So far as we are concerned, the 
classification of chemicals is not based 
rationally on the value or size, or the trans¬ 
port characteristic of the chemical. We also 
find the rates for. classes 14 and 15 are dis¬ 
proportionately high. We suggest that a 
thorough examination of the grouping of the 
various commodities under each class has 
to be made and rates for each class fixed in 
relation to the various factors governing the 
movement of each commodity. 'I'o point out 
a few anomalies, caustic soda was in class 

2 A.R.R. and class 2 O.R. before 1-10-1948, 
(but after 1-10-1948 Caustic Soda is in class 

102 


4 R.R. and there is no owner’s risk rate.. 
Caustic liquor (like caustic soda) was in class 

2 A.R:R. and class 2 O.R. before 1-10-1948 
but after 1-10-1948 caustic liquor is in class 
4 R.R. and class 3 O.R.-the O-R. rate conti¬ 
nues. There is a W/L rate WL/B for Caustic 
Soda but no wagon load rate is available for 
caustic liquor. Bleaching Powder and Liquid 
Chlorine are mutually replaceable but Blea¬ 
ching Powder is in class 4 R-R. and class 

3 O.R. but Liquid Chlorine is in class 14 R.R. 
and class 13 O.R. Sulphuric acid and H.ydro- 
chloric Acid are mutually replaceable but 
Sulphuric Acid is in class 14 R.R. and class 
12 O.R. whereas hydrochloric acid is in 
class 15 R.R. only and is not eligible for any 
O.R.rate. 

Also, on the British Railways, in the general 
classification of merchandise, commodities 
are eligible to charges at lower classes if 
larger volume of traffic is offered. For ins¬ 
tance : 

1. Caustic Soda in casks, Class 8 4 tons 

iron drums, cases or „ 10 2 „ 

sacks. ,, 12 lots less than 

2 tons 

2. Liquefied or Compressed „ 10 6 „ 

Chlorine in cylinders ,, 11 4 ,, 

as per specification set ,, 12 2 ,, 

out in the Dange^us „ 13 lots less than 

Goods Classification ; 2 tons 

also in welded contai¬ 
ners (drums) as per 
specification set out in 
D.G.C. 

3. Bleaching Powder— ,,8 4 tons 

as Chloride of Lime, ,, 10 2 ,, 

in casks, iron drums, ,, 12 lots less than 

cases or sacks e.o.h.p. 2 tons 

Tjoose, (if so accepted) „ 16 Any quan¬ 
tity 

.,8 4 tons per 
truck 

4. Hydrochloric Acid ,,7 8 tons per 

truck 

Ditto—in Jars „ 10 4 tons 

» 16 2 „ 

,, 20 lots less than 

2 tons 

Ditto—in Carboys at „ 10 4 tons 

Owners's Risk only „ 16 2 ,, 

,. 20 plus 20% 

lots less 
than 
2 tons 

5. Salt, common, in bulk, „ 4 6 tons 

in blocks / 

Salt, common; packed, „ 6 2,, 

except in sacks in 

O.W. 

A similar system may be adopted. 

(ii) (a) No. The distance range in 
the first two legs is too lorig and should 
be reduced to 100 miles with 50-mile steps 
thereafter. 

(ii) (b) With due reference to the 
nature of the commodity, it is suggested 
that the reduction in rate should 
start earlier and that the first leg should 
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commence at 100 miles so as to result in 
reduced freight in deserving cases. 

Q: 4. India is a country of distances and, 
as transport involves a disproportionate ad¬ 
dition to the first cost of the manufactured 
product, it is requested that the freight 
charges should be raised only for a maxi¬ 
mum of 1000 miles. 

Q: 5. (i) Terminal charges should not 

be levied for wagon-load movements, as 
loading and unloading are done by the con¬ 
signor and consignee- 

(ii) The Short distance charge for 
haulage of less than 75 miles should not be 
levied in the case of wagon-load consign¬ 
ments of industrial raw materials such as 


Q: 12 to 15. No comments. 

Q: 16 (i) We agree that better utilisatior> 
of transportation capacity is essential. This- 
depends on the nature of material carried 
and is best arrived at in regard to each 
commodity in consultation with the interests 
involved. 

(ii) Not in favour as we consider that 
lower W/L rates should be quoted in a num¬ 
ber of cases in which only class rates now 
exist. 

(iii) This suggestion is worthwhile 
adopting. As wagon loads are less liable to 
loss or damage in transit, merchants them¬ 
selves prefer to send wagon loads when¬ 
ever practicable. 


salt and limestone. 

(iii) Transhipment charge for break 
of gauge can continue as at present. 

Q: 6 & 7. No Comments. 

Q: 8. We advocate abolition uniformly 
in all railways of empty haulage. There 
should be no discrimination as between 
users of railways in the various zones. 

Q: 9. No. The grouping of commodities 
under various classes should be based prin¬ 
cipally on the intrinsic nature of the com¬ 
modities. Merely because a commodity is 
considered hazardous it should not be 
treated differently so long as it conforms to 
the packing specification of the railways. 
The present grouping in respect of chemi¬ 
cals is very unscientific as the value in 
relation to weight has not received special 
consideration in fixing the class. For exam¬ 
ple caustic soda and caustic soda liquor 
are intrinsically identical but caustic soda 
falls under class 4 R. R. and has a scale of 
charge WL/B for wagon loads while caustic 
soda liquor falls under class 4 R. R. and 
class 3 O. R. and is not eligible for the wagon 
load scale. An "alkalis” grouping with 
caustic soda, caustic soda liquor, soda 
liquor, soda ash etc. should be introduced 
with identical smalls and wagon loads tariff. 
A similar grouping should be introduced for 
"acids” with sulphuric acid (now under class 
14 R. R. and class 12 O. R.) hydrochloric 
acid (now under class 15 R. R. and no 
owners’ risk class) etc. as sulphuric acid 
and hydrochloric acid can both be applied 
for the same purpose. Under the ciassifi- 


Q: 17. It is worthwhile introducing train 
load rates and giving a concession of 25% 
on wagon load rates. This should be made 
available only for bonafide point to point 
movements. 

Q: 18. If by special express goods ser¬ 
vice is .meant guaranteed quicker movement 
than the present goods services it may be 
permissible for the railway to levy an addi¬ 
tional charge upto 10%. 

Q; 21. (a) Except in the case of indus¬ 
trial raw materials, railways should not 
carry short distance traffic upto 50 miles. 

(b) Yes: except for industrial raw 
materials in wagon loads. 

(c) Yes: e.xcept for industrial raw 
materials in wagon loads. 

Q: 22. Road transport is cheaper for 
commodities in classes 13 to 15. 

Q: 23, We are not in favour of formation 
of freight pools but would stress that long 
distance bulk traffic would receive special 
concessions. 

Q:24&25. No comments. 

Q: 26. In view of the intensive pro¬ 
gramme of industrialisation in the Second 
Plan the freight structure should be re¬ 
organised in favour of industries so that, 
industrial development can be encouraged, 
and the railways will also benefit by the in¬ 
creased turn over. 

Q: 27. No comments. 


cation which obtains in the British Railways 
a large range of chemicals falls under the 
same' class. 

Q: 10. Are-classification of commodities 
is necessary having regard to the prices, 
volume and transportation characteristics. 
For example in the case of hydrochloric 
acid and liquid chlorine which are low 
price commodities and whose gross weight 
including containers in relation to net weight 
is nearly double, special consideration 
should be given to giving them low classifi¬ 
cation. Hydrochloric acid is now in class 
15 R. R. and has no O. R. rate, and Liquid 
chlorine in class 14 R. R., class 13 O. R, 
The present classes are enough. 

Q; 11* We consider that the difference in 
rate between smalls and wagon loads should 
at least be 33-1/3%. We would refer here to 


Q ; 28. Applications for the grant of con¬ 
cessions for movement of caustic lye in 
■ank wagons upto 500 miles and liquid' 
chlorine in wagon loads have not been com¬ 
plied with. No specific reasons given by the 
■ailways. An application for restoration of a- 
3 tation-to-station rate for salt from Adiram- 
natnam to Mettur Dam which had been in 
existence from 20-5-1941 to 1-8-1952 
with a short break was turned down by the 
railways but was granted by the Railway 
Ratn?; Tribunal. 


Q: 29. (i) While the principle of teles¬ 
copic rates is in order, the increase in 
freight has adversely affected Uidustrial 
development. So also the abolition of 
Station-to-Station rates. 


(ii) Same answer as (i). 


the slab system which obtains in another 
largely state-owned essential comrriodity 
viz. electricity, which is cheaper at the 
larger levels of off-take. 


(iii) Unfavourable to our industry.The 
grant of station-to-station rates and reduc¬ 
tion in the telescopic rates. 
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Q: SO, To' facilitate industrial develop¬ 
ment and export trade, the suggestion to 
introduce special station-to-station rates 
from manufacturing centres to ports and to 
consuming centres for regular wagon load 
movements should be given effect to, the 
only safeguards necessary.being that move¬ 
ments should be steady and in wagon loads. 

Q: 31, While it is essential for the rail¬ 
ways covering all their costs so far as the 
needs of railway finance are concerned, the 
broad policy of the railway should be to en¬ 
courage industrial development with a view 
to assist National Economy in various direc¬ 
tions. Therefore without prejudice to their 
covering expenditure and a reasonable re¬ 
serve, the policy should be to adjust the 
freight rate policy to assist industrial 
development. 

Q; 32. Yes. This would be in line with the 
avowed policy of the Indian Government to 
industrialise the Country. The Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations, ' among 
others, may be taken for guidance. 

Q: 33. No. We do not advocate any 
distinction between new and old industries, 
or discrimination in favour of under—develo¬ 
ped areas. 

Q: 34. No Comment. 

Q: 85. We advocate a freight policy which 
will give reduction and concession in freight 
for raw materials and finished products to 
facilitate economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. This will also in the 
long run help to meet increase in main¬ 
tenance and operation cost of the railways 
by increased revenues. 

Q: 36 to 43. No Comment. 

Q: 44. Prices are quoted according to 
circumstances. 

faj (i) Caustic Soda {liquor) 



(«') Bleaching Powder 


Smalls 

360 miles 



(Hi) Liquid Chlorine 


Wagon Load 

810 miles 

90% 

Smalls 

350 miles 

18.6% 


(c) No. 


(d) The proportion between freight 
and selling price on f. o. r, forwarding 
station basis are furnished below: 


{i) Caustic Soda (solid) 


Year 

Type 

Average 

distance 

Proportion of 
freight to selling 



price 

1938-39 

W/L 

1,000 miles 

3-26% 


Smalls 

207 miles 

1-80% 

1947-48 

W/L 

1,000 miles 

3-70% 


Smalls 

207 miles 

202% 

1948-49 

W/L 

1,000 miles 

7-00% 


Smalls 

207 miles 

2.90% 


(ii) Bleaching Powder 

1938-39 

Smalls 

350 miles 

2-95% 

1947-48 

Smalls 

350 miles 

3-31% 

1948-49 

Smalls 

350 miles 

4-00% 


(m) Liquid Chlorine 

1938-39 

W/L 

810 miles 

72-00% 


Smalls 

350 miles 

14-00% 

1947-48 

W/L 

810 miles 

81-00% 


Smalls 

350 miles 

16.00% 

1948-49 

W/L 

810 miles 

90-00% 


Smalls 

350 miles 

17-00% 


Desti- Price f.o-r. destination freight 
nation per cwt. percwt. 

Madras Rs. 33-4-0 per cwt. of Rs. 6-8-10 
(W/L) equivalent solid per cwt. of 

equivalent 

solid 


(n) Caustic Soda [solid) 


Bombay 

Rs. 36-0-0 

Rs. 2-0-6 

(W/L) 

Chandni 

Rs. 34-0-0 

Rs. 2-3-9 

(W/L) 


Pudur 

Rs. 34-8-0 

Re. 0-9-8 

(W/L) 

(Hi) Bleaching Powder 


Calcutta 

Rs. 37^12-0 

Rs. 4-16-6 

(W/L) 

(iv) Liquid Chlorine 


Bombay 

Rs. 29-12-0 

Rs. 15-12-0 

(W/L) 

Chandni 

Rs. 26-4-0 

Rs. 16-6-4 

(W/L) 




(bj (i) Caustic Soda (solid) 


Type 


Average 

distance 


Wagon Load 1,000 miles 
Smalls 207 miles 


Proportion of freight 
to selling price 

7% 

H% 


■ destination prices only 

included the actual freight charges over 
the f. o. r. forwarding station prices, the 
proportions in this case are not furnished. 

Q: 45 to 47. No Comment. 

Q: 48, The installed capacity of our own 
factory is to be increased from 13 to 20’ 
tons per day for Caustic Soda. 

It is most likely that an Aluminium Industry 
from raw material Bauxite and a 50 ton 
paper plant will be set up in the private 
sector in Salem District. 

Q:49. The volume of traffic in our own 
industry will be doubled while lengths will 
remain the same. We have no information 
regarding the other industries. 

Q:50. In the case of our own proposed 
expansion the quantum of new traffic will 
be thus for raw materials and finished pro¬ 
ducts : 


Year 

Volume (annual) 

Average distance 

1956 

3,570 tons 

260 miles 

1967 

6,940 tons 

300 miles 

1958 

9,975 tons 

360 miles 


We have no information regarding others. 
Q : 51 to 53. No information. 



Q: 54. We would request the committee 
to favourably consider the basic principles 
already indicated in the answers given 
above and in the forward to these answers. 

Q: 55 (i). It is understood that a part of 
the Salem-Mettur Dam Railway was cons¬ 
tructed on the basis of revenue guarantee 
by the Madras Government in order to help 
to build the Mettur Dam Irrigation and Hydro- 
Electric project. The railway line has now 
become very remunerative, thanks to the 
development of the Textile and Chemical 
industry in Mettur Dam, and surplus revenue 
is stated to be accruing to the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment as a result. However the Madras 
Government’s prior approval has to be 
taken by the Railway before incurring any 
capital or special expenditure and the 
Madras Government is stated to be consis¬ 
tently turning down suggestions even for 
essential improvements to this section of the 
railway such as increasing the number of 
goods and passenger services, provision of 
amenities such as electric lighting, waiting 
room etc. to the Mettur Dam railway station 
and provision of a larger goods-shed at 
Mettur Dam railway station. This position 
is extremely anomalous considering the 
growth of railway traffic and necessity for 
providing essential amenities and services 
referred to above. It is requested that suit¬ 
able relief may be afforded. 

(ii) The siding charges have been 
increased disproportionately to the opera¬ 
tion costs. Wherever the siding is put up at 
the cost of the user and maintenance 
charges also borne by him, the siding 
charges should cover only operating cost. 

(iii) The packing condition for salt 
N.O.C. P/6 says “ Must be securely packed 
in strong gunny, not patched or otherwise 
repaireo, securely stitched.” Bulk move¬ 
ment of salt loaded loose in wagons without 
packing should be permitted as pack¬ 
ing is not necessary for such movements 
and tends to increase the cost of a 
basically cheap raw material like salt. In 
the industrially advanced countries such 
bulk movement is allowed for full wagon- 
loads. 

■ (iv) Wagon load rates and station to 
station rates should be introduced for the 
following commodities moving in bulk : 

1. Caustic Soda liquor : Caustic Soda 
(Solid) is eligible for Wagon Load Rate WL/B, 
this being a survival from the days of the 
old Company managed railways. But Caustic 
Soda Liquor, wfiich is intrinsically the same 
material, is not eligiblo for a Wagon Load 
rate. Caustic Soda Liquor did not move in 
wagon loads in the old days as there were 
no Caustic Soda factories in those days in 
India and only imported solid caustic soda 
used to move in bulk, 'fhere are now a 
number of Indian Caustic Soda factories 
which move Caustic Soda Liquor in tank 
wagons and there is therefore urgent need 
to treat it on the same basis as Caustic Soda 
(solid) asCaustic Soda (solid) and Caustic 
Soda Liquor are intrinsically the same. 
Caustic Liquor is cheaper than Caustic Soda 
(solid) and is an industrial raw material used 
in Soap. Paper, I'extiles etc. 

2. Liquid Chlorine : Bulk movement of 
liquid chlorine in wagon loads should be 
eligible for wagon load and station to station 


rates. This is another material which is 
produced in the country only since World 
War 1! and which did not move in wagon 
loads in the old days but is so moving now. 
An additional consideration how this quali¬ 
fies for a concession is that it is transported 
in specially designed heavy containers. The 
tare, net and gross weights of chlorine cont¬ 
ainers are thus; 


Type 

Tare 

lb. 

Net 

lb. 

Gross 

lb. 

Cylinder 

69 

68 

137 

do 

70 

76 

145 

do 

122 

150 

272 

Ton container 

1600 

2000 

3500 


The tare weight of the container is nearly 
the same as the net weight of the contents. 
Therefore the gross weight for railway 
freight purposes is double the net weight 
and as liquid chlorine is in os high a class 
as 14 R.R. and 13 O.R. it ha.s to pay a very 
higfi rate per unit of liquid chlorine. It is an 
industrial raw material finding use in paper 
mills and for sanitation, and public health 
purposes such as chlorination of drinking 
water. As liquid chlorine of indigenous 
manufacture has entirely replaced bleacti- 
ing powder for bulk applications, liquid 
chlorine, like bleaching powder should also 
be placed in Class 4 R.R. and Class 3 O. R. 
Liquid chlorine is also a low priced com¬ 
modity when sold in bulk. As lorry move¬ 
ment by road is cheaper, it is moving by 
road in large quantities. 

(v) Similarly hydrochloric acid 
also pays a high freight rate-Class 15-and 
the tare weight of 2 jars and one case is 56 
lbs. which is the same as the net weight of 
the contents viz 56 lbs. of hydrochloric 
Acid. This is also moving by lorry by road 
in larger quantities as road movement is 
cheaper than rail. Acid sulphuric, which 
can be replaced with hydrochloric Acid, is 
now in Class 14 R.R. and Class 12 O. R. As 
nearly double the quantity of hydrochloric 
acid has to be used as sulphuric acid, The 
freight rate for hydrochloric Acid should 
be only half of that of sulphuric acid. 

(vi) Staple bleaching powder is 
an important commodity which is just now 
produced in India by us for the first time. 
It is sent out all over the country and finds 
application mainly for essential purposes 
such as for handloom yarn and cloth bleach¬ 
ing. sanitation, public health, water purifica¬ 
tion etc. It is in Class 4 R-R. and Class 3 
O.R. in the same way as caustic soda but 
while caustic.soda has a Wagon Load Rate 
WL/B there is no wagon load rate for Bleach¬ 
ing powder. Wagon load rate WL/B may 
kindly be made available for bleaching 
powder also. 

(vii) The railways may kindly 
provide at their own cost; like other wagons, 
tank wagons for movement of liquid 
chlorin© in bulk. They have stated that 
ownership of the liquid chlorine tank 
wagons should vest in the manufacturers 
and this will cause hardship. 

(viii) Tank wagons for movement 
of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid etc. 
in bulk should be made available to the 
manufacturers in sufficient number to; 
enable regular movement. 
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PART l-B 

ANNEXURE V 


Q: l, To produce 1 ton of caustic soda 
we use: 

2 tons of raw salt, and 
2.25 tons of coal. 

To produce 1 ton of bleaching powder we 
use: 

1.4 tons of limestone, and 



1947-48 

tons 

Caustic Soda (including caustic soda 

liquor) 

1,066 

Bleaching Powder 

1,736 

Liquid Chlorine 

110 

Hydrochloric Acid 

114 


Q : 3- The effect of revision of the freight 
structure in 1948 on our Industry was the 
increase in freight rates and the withdrawal 
of freight concessions which the Industry 
had been enjoying ever since its inception 
in 1941 for the movement of its principal raw 


0.45 ton of coal. 

(We use both furnace oil and coal, and 
have therefore furnished the equivalent 
coal figure) 

Q:2. Our factory went into production only 
in 1941. Our production of the principal 
finished goods was thus: 


1952-53 

1963-64 

1964-66 

tons 

tons 

tons 

2,036 

3,067 

3,791 

683 

1,891 

2,217 

1,062 

1,268 

1.364 

399 

240 

281 


materials, which moved in wagon loads 
between fixed points and were therefore 
considered to be eligible for grant of station- 
tO'Station rates prior to 1948. We furnish 
the details below: 


Product Period 


Rate per maund 


1. SALT from Adirampatnam 
to Mettor Dam. 

(264 miles) 


2. LIMESTONE from San- 
karidrug to Mettur Dam 
(49 miles) 


3. FURNACE OIL from 
Ernakulam to Mettur Dam 
(243 miles) 


20— 6—1941 to 
31— 3—1947 

1— 4—1947 to 
16— 1—1948 
16 _ 1—1948 to 
30— 9—1948 
1—10—1948 to 
30— 4—1949 


1— 6—1949 to 

30— 9—1960 

1—10—1960 to 

31— 7—1962 
1— 8—1962 to 

30—11—1964 


From 

1—12—1964 


20— 6—1951 to 
31— 3—1947 


Re. 

0-3-6 plus 12i% surcharge. 


0-4-2 


0-6-4 

Freight concession withdrawn and 
wagon-kxbd rate WL/I (0-10-6^ 
charged. 

Concession restored but at 

0-6-3 

0-6-S 

Concession withdrawn and wagon 
load rate WL/I (0-10-6 
charged. 

As. 8 granted by the Railway 
Rates Tribunal on an applica¬ 
tion by us. 

0-1-4 plus 12f% surcharge 


1— 4—1947 to 
30— 6—1948 
1 _ 7—1948 to 
30— 9—1948 


From 

1—10—1948 

20— 6—1941 to 
31— 3—1947 


Concession withdrawn and schn 
dule rate C/N (0-2-10) charged. 

Wagon load rate WL/C (0-2-1 
charged. 

0-6-6 plus surcharge 


1— 4—1947 to 

30— 9—1948 ... 0-8-0 

1—10—1948 to 

31— 6—1955 ... 0-9-0 

From 

j_ 6—1966 


0-9-10 
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Limestone is now moving entirely by road 
by lorries. 

In respect of finished products, road 
haulage by lorries has been found to be 
cheaper in the case of liquid chlorine 
(class 14 R.R. 18 O.R.) and hydrochloric 
acid (class 15 R.R.),and the bulk of the move¬ 
ment of these commodities is now by road 
over distances upto about 300 miles. Even 
in the case of other commodities like 


caustic soda (class 4 R.R., WL/B) and 
bleaching powder (class 4 R.R. 30. R.) owing 
to the speed of. road transport and the 
advantage of door-delivery traffic in lorry 
loads by road is increasing. All these commo¬ 
dities are moved by rail largely only ove'* 
long distances. 

Q ; 4. The information furnished below is 
based on a typical month's receipts and 
despatches 


Baw Materials 




Average 

Longest 

Shortest 

Salt 

... 

254 M 
(fixed) 

— 


Furnace Oil 

... 

243 M 
(fixed) 

— 

— 

Coal 

... 

760 M 

1077 M 

667 M 

dshed products 

Caustic Soda 

• •• 

681 M 

1290 M 

28 M 

Caustic Soda (liquor) 

-• 

233 M 
(fixed) 

— 

Bleaching Powder 


796 M 

1760 M 

26 M 

Liquid Chlorine 


821 M 

1713 M 

116 M 

Hydrochloric Acid 

... 

182 M 

276 M 

124 M 


Q: 5. Yes: except for limestone, all of 
which is received by road in lorries. 


Caustic Soda (Solid) 
Caustic Soda (Liquor) 
Bleaching Powder 
Liquid Chlorine 
Hydrochloric Acid 


Q; 6. No. The proportions are 
over a typical month :— 



Bail 

Boad 


404 T 

14 T 

«•« 

19.3 T 

37 T 

»*9 

63.86 r 

106.6 T 


140.66 T 

20.2 T 

... 

1.66 T 

12.66 T 


thus 


Q: 7. (a) 1954-55 

Salt 

Limestone 
Furnace Oil 

1947-48 

Salt 

Limestone 
Furnace Oil 


Cost per ton Rly. frt. per ton 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


14 3 0 
9 0 0 
117 0 0 


13 10 0 
6 4 0 

16 11 9 (without empty haulage) 


12 6 6 10 6 3 

8 0 3 1 3 

® ® 16 6 0 (without empty haulage) 


Our factory came into production only in 1941. 



(bj (ij At manufacturing point 




1954—66 price/cwt. 

1947—48 price/cwt. 



Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Caustic Soda (Solid) 

• •• 

33 0 0 

36 0 0 

Caustic Soda (Liquor) 


29 0 0 


Bleaching Powder 

... 

30 0 0 

21 0 0 

Liquid Chlorine 


19 4 0 

66 0 0 

Hydrochloric. Acid 

••• 

10 0 0 

20 0 0 
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fiij At important consuming centres 

1964—65 price/cwt. 1947—48 price/cwt. 


Rs. a. p. 

Caustic Soda (Solid) 

f, o, r. Bombay (B. P. Stores Depot) ... 36 0 0 

f. o. r Nepanagar ... 34 0 0 

Caustic Soda (Liquor) 

f. o. r. Madras (Mill Siding) 33 4 0 

(per cwt. of equivalent 
solid) 

Bleaching Powder 

f. 0 . r. Calcutta (Shalimar) ... 31 0 0 

Liquid Chlorine 

f. o. r. Bombay ... 29 12 0 

f. o. r. Nepanagar ... 26 4 0 


Q: 6. The figures below cover a month’s despatches and maybe taken as typical of 
an average month: 



Miles 


! 

Caustic Soda 

1 (Solid) 

1 Tons 

Caustic (Soda 
(liquor) 
Tons 

Bleaching 

Powder 

Tons 

Liquid 

Chlorine 

Tons 

Hydrochloric 

Acid 

Tons 

(i) 

1 to 

60 

0.85 

— 

0.06 

— 

— . 

(ii) 

51 to 

100 

3.66 

— 

0.16 

-- 

— 

(iii) 

101 to 

200 

26.30 

— 

7.06 

3.70 

1.26 

(iv) 

201 to 

300 

8.35 

19.3 

18.20 

3.80 

0.36 

(v) 

301 to 

400 

103.16 

— 

2.36 

0.05 

— 

(vi)’ 

401 to 

600 

1.20 

— 

0.10 

0.45 

— 

(vii) 

601 to 

600 

... — 

— 


1.46 

— 

(viii) 

601 to 

700 

0.10 

— 

1.70 

1.66 

— 

(ix) 

701 to 

800 

94.10 

— 

— 

34.20 

— 

(X) 

801 to 

900 

121.76 

— 

1.60 

74.30 

_ 

(xi) 

901 to 1000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(xii) 

1001 to 1200 

44.65 

— 

6.30 

20.40 

— 

(xiii) 

1201 to 1600 


— 

21.75 

— 

~ 

(xiv) 

beyond 1500 

• • • ~ 

— 

6.60 

0.66 

— 


Q: 9 (a) Of our products referred to 
above, the following are liquids: 

(i) Caustic-Soda Liquor. 

(ii) Liquid Chlorine. 

(iii) Hydrochloric Acid. 

(i) Caustic Soda liquor moves in 
ordinary steel tank wagons (similar to those 
used for vegetable and mineral oils) by rail 
and in tank lorries by road. It does not 
move by ordinary covered wagons |n con¬ 
tainers. Sufficient tank wagons are not 
available’ for the traffic and may be 
provided. 

(ii) Liquid Chlorine moves only in 
covered wagons in ton containers and cylin¬ 
ders. It will be far more economical to 
move liquid chlorine in tank wagons as 
the follow'ing information will show: 



Tare 

Net 

Gross 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ton container 

... 1.600 

2,000 

3,600 

Cylinder 

... 122 

160 

272 

Do. 

70 

76 

145 

Do. 

69 

68 

137 

T^nk wagon 

... — 

29,568 

— 


104 


The use of tank wagons for transport of 
liquid chlorine would therefore be definitely 
advantageous all round. It would however 
take lime to convince customers to utilise 
tank wagon loads of liquid chlorine, as they 
would have to instal tanks of their own for 
receiving supplies- The Railways require 
that ownership of tank wagons for liquid 
chlorine should vest in the manufacturers. 
As this traffic could be developed only 
slowly in the initial stages, and no develop¬ 
ment at all is possible unless at least a few 
tank wagons are readily available, it is 
requested that the Railways should own 
these tank wagons also and make them 
available like other wagons to the users. 

(iii) Hydrochloric acid now moves 
only in containers by ordinary covered 
wagons. The weights involved are thus : 

Tare Net Gross 

lb. lb. lb. 

Two stoneware jars of 
2% gallon capacity 
each and one wooden 

case with dunnage... 66 56 112 

The use of special rubber-lined tank 
wagons would be advantageous* 
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(b) Nil. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) The present rates (shown below) 
are very high and require to be reduced as 
they are industrial raw materials. Also, in 
the case of caustic soda liquor 50% is water, 
only the balance 50% being caustic soda, 
and while caustic soda (soild) has a wagon 
load rate WL/B. caustic soad liquor in 
wagon loads has no such rate. In the 


case of liquid chlorine and hydrochloric 
acid, the tare weight of the containers is 
very high and this fact requires special 
consideration, as freight for filled containers 
is paid on gross weight, and in addition 
return freight has to be paid on empties. 


Caustic Soda liquor 

R.R. 

4 

O.R. 

3 

Liquid Chlorine 

... 14 

13‘ 

Hydrochloric Acid 

... 15 

■ — 



Paijers’ Associat 


ion. 


VipuJk 


unaqap. 


PART I A 


We give the following suggestions for 
modifying freight structure of railway in way 
of answering your questionnaire, we shall 
answer your questions on subjects with 
which we are connected. 

Q: 1(b) The principle of telescopic rates 
on the continuous mileage over different 
railways may be continued. 

^ Q: 3. (i) The 4th class under class rate 
and WL/H under wagon load scale which 
includesall kinds of oilseeds mustbe merged 
with 1st class under class rate and WL/D 
under wagon load scale along with other 
foodstuffs namely pulses, grams and food- 
grains. The high rate of freight for oilseeds 
increases the cost of oils, the main fatty food 
of poor people who lack it much. Further 
as the prices of various oilseeds has come 
down much from the war period rates, it is 
the present high rate of reight that affects 
very much the industry and growers alike. 
The above suggestion will not affect 
much financially because more short dis¬ 
tance traffics will take to railways from lorry 
services. 

Q: 4. The maximum rate fixed for 2 of 
the wagon load scales must be extended for 
the wagon load scale WL/H also along with 
WL/D (ie Rs. 1-13-0 per maund) for the rea¬ 
sons stated above for Q : 3. 

Q: 5 (i). 'I'he levy of terminal is super¬ 
fluous and the railway does practically 
nothing for charge. 

Further the levy of surcharge for a smalls’ 
consignment below 20 maunds must be abo¬ 
lished in way of helping small merchants. 

■Q: 13. (a) The present uniform rate of 
minimum charges at Re. 1/—must be redu¬ 
ced to eight annas both for goods and par¬ 
cels. 

(b) It need notvary with the class of 
commodities. 

Q: 14. The railway is meant for public 
convenience. So consignments of similar 
weight may be transported both by parcel 
and goods services as atpresent.We believe 
it is in nb way wasteful operation. 


The minimum weight for smalls consign¬ 
ment carried by goods may be retained as 
7 seers. 

Q: 16. (i) No revising of “W” conditions 
in the upward direction is welcome. It is as 
if discouraging trade. Further it will bring 
misunderstanding and disputes between 
merchants and thus hinder quick delivery 
of consignments. 

(ii) . This suggestion is not welcome. 

(iii) . This suggestion will greatly encour¬ 
age trade for utilising the full capacity of the 
wagon supplied. All industry, trade and rail¬ 
way will benefit. 

Q ; 21. Formerly railway adminstered by 
foreign companies served well the trade 
and industry with competitive rates. Though 
different companies run railway all over 
India, quick supply of wagons and quick 
movements of wagons were possible. 

We believe the heavy congestion at pre¬ 
sent in railway movement is not due to 
heavy transportation. We believe it is due 
to inefficiency of Government administration 
of railway for the following reasons. Wagons 
are not allotted even for six months since 
demanded. Wagons that travel a distance 
in fifteen days, now-a-days arrive the destina¬ 
tion even after two months. The turn-round 
of the wagons is very slow. Empty wagons 
are moved from district to district or region 
to region when there is load for transport 
between the particular districts or regions. 
For example empty wagons are removed 
from as far away stations as Virudhunagar 
to Madras, Arkonam etc. places. So the 
short distance traffic will not be unremuner- 
ative if administered well. 

Further trade and industry will flourish 
only if situated in a place where there is two 
or more transportation facilities, i.e. railway 
roadway and seaway. So the implementa¬ 
tion of the suggestions (a) (b) or (c) that dis¬ 
courage ’’short distance” traffic, is not at 
all welcome. 

Q: 23. Hand made matches of the South 
have to travel long distance all over India 
to find their market. As the price of matches 
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is lower, the Railway freight stands in the 
way of marketing. So, the matches must 
be included in the freight pool. 

Q: 33. If the freight for new industries is 
reduced, it will affect seriously the already 
established industry of the same trade. 

Q: 34. Generally it is the political influence 
of certain parts of India, which makes to take 
up first construction of uneconomic railway 
lines. So railway must first take up remu¬ 
nerative lines such as Manamadurai—Viru- 
dhunagar line. 

In case of unremunerative lines, charges 
may be recovered on basis of inflated mile¬ 
age for a limited period. 

Q: .47. There is already co-operative cre¬ 
dit system and other facilities extended by 
central and State Government to agricultu¬ 
rists. So, if any adjustment in freight rates 
be made in favour of agriculturists, it will 
seriously affect merchant community. 

If any concession given to small agricultu¬ 
rists it will bring lot of confusion. Merchants 


will have to enjoy it in the name of agricul¬ 
turists. 

Q ; 55. At present railway issue one R/R 
for every ten maunds even if we give as 
much as lOOrnaunds in‘small’ rate. Apart 
from multiplication of work and wasting of 
receipt forms, the trade has to suffer from 
high charges due to surcharges levied for 
each R/R. 

As in old days even if goods are booked 
via long route, the rate must be charged for 
shortest route. Then only railway will have 
the interest to clear traffic in the shortest 
route. 

Merchants must be given due honour by 
the railway as any other establishment is 
honouring its customers. They may be given 
free platform pass. 

Diversion of wagon must be allowed when 
applied for. It will help movement of goods 
to places where there is shortage and hence 
higher demand. Thus there will be fair dis¬ 
tribution of goods. Both merchants and 
public benefib 
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PART l-A 


Q- 1. As a result of the ‘Grow more food 
compaign,’the country.has attained self suffi¬ 
ciency in foodgrains at present, Instead of 
importing from foreign countries grains are 
now permitted to be exported abroad. 
Prices of grains and sugar have come down. 
A clear case exists for the reduction of 
freight in so far as foodgrains. pulses, flour 
and sugar are concerned. 

The adoption of the principle of 
telescopic rates of freight from 1948 has 
been a boon to the trade. It has not affect¬ 
ed adversely the trade in foodgrains. 

Q; 4. Ceiling rates of freight have been 
fixed for grains and pulses and manures in 
wagon loads, at the prevailing rate for loUU 
miles. The maximum may be fixed at the 
freight for 1000 miles so that no additional 
freight can be collected for distances 
beyond that as the distance now fixed name¬ 
ly 1500 miles is too long. 

Q: 9. When the minimum weight for a 
wagon load is to be reckoned, the comrno- 
dities included in a certain group are to be 
taken as a whole. Recently the nile has 
been changed without any justification, re¬ 
quiring that the minimum weight is to be 
made up of the particular commodity in the 
group. Being in the same group the mini¬ 
mum weight condition should be taken as 
satisfied, provided the commodities in the 
group are loaded into the wagon. 

Groundnuts without shells, rhustard and 
gingelly seeds can be retained in the grains 
and pulses group. No ground exists for 
separating them from the grains and pulses 
group of commodities- Special condition 29 


requires the transport of dunnage material 
free of cost in oil seeds wagon and no 
doubt it contributes to the safe transport of 
the goods. Claim is sought to be refused 
in cases of shortage on the ground of non- 
observance of the special condition. 
Groundnuts, mustard seeds etc. may be 
brought back into the grains group. 

Q: 11. The smalls rate of freight is very 
high when compared to the wagon load 
rate prevailing at present. The dispropor- 
Vionate difference should be minimised. 
The revenue will not come down if an addi¬ 
tion of 25% wagon rate is made to the wagon 
rate to arrive at the smalls rate. This will 
facilitate transport of smalls cosignments. 

Q; 28. Tamilnad has always been defi¬ 
cient in sugar and looked up to the fac¬ 
tories in the North Indian States to meet the 
needs. With a view to facilitate the trans¬ 
port of wagon loads of sugar to Tuticorin 
and Madurai, special station-to-station rates 
were introduced from 15th September ‘47 
and from 15th September, 1948. (South 
Indian Railway special foreign Rate Circular 
5B of 1948 dated 15-5-1948 and Foreign 
Rate Circular 12 of 1948 dated 1st Decem¬ 
ber, 1948). As a result numerous consign¬ 
ments used to bo transported from North 
Indian stations to Madurai and Tuti¬ 
corin. Subsequently the special rates were 
withdrawn for no reason what-so-ever. 
The association has pointed out the heavy 
traffic involved and represented to the 
authorities on many occasions for the re-in¬ 
troduction of the station-to-station rates for 
benefit of the trade as also the public. The 
withdrawal of the rates from 1-10-48 has 
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not been modified. The familiar ground 
seems to be that the provision of special 
rates will lead to the raising of the plea by 
the local mills that it would amount to dis¬ 
crimination under the Constitution of India. 
The pleas are not valid. It is not that special 
rates are not provided for any commodity 
after the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion. If there is deficiencv in the commo¬ 
dity and supplies as before are available 
from North Indian factories there can be 
no impediment to the regulation of the 
movement of sugar from North India to sta¬ 
tions on the Southern Railway by reintro¬ 
duction of the station-to-station rates. This 
will contribute to the distribution of the 
North Indian sugar at reasonable rates in 
South India. The.refusal to introduce special 
station-to-station rates for sugar cannot 
be justified in the circumstances. 

Kottarakara on the Southern Railway in 
Travancore-Cochin Union State is the chief 
exporting centre for local arecanuts- Traf¬ 
fic to Madura and Virudhunagar-leading 
markets for the nuts in South India will be 
large and it warrants the introduction of 
concessional rates of freight from Kottara¬ 
kara to Madurai as also Virudhunagar. 

Q: 55. Maximum rate is applicable at 
present to grains and pulses. But flour has 
to bear a disproportionately heavy rate when 
transport is made of the same from North 
Indian production centres to Tamilnad.'I’his 
is anomalous. It is suggested, that maxi¬ 
mum rate may bo fixed at Rs. 2 per impe¬ 
rial maund, so far as flour is concerned. 
Sugar also deserves a ceiling rate of freight 
at Rs. 3/- per maund. 

PART 11. 

Q: 1. The sender of goods does not 
seem to make any difference between des¬ 
patch at railway risk and at owner’s risk. It 
is to be remembered that he does not suf¬ 
fer by reason of the shortage or damage to 
goods during transport. The freight is borne 
by the purchaser. The sender makes it 
clear at the time of entering into the con¬ 
tract of sale, that he has undertaken the 
duty to deliver goods at the despatching 
station alone. Having confirmed the sale, 
the sender is eager to despatch the goods 
anyhow and does not mind booking the 
goods either at owner’s risk or at railway 
risk and on sending the rail receipt through 
bank, the purchaser, has to pay the full cost 
of article before he receives the rail receipt 
from the bank. When there is the alterna¬ 
tive owner’s risk rate for the commodity, 
he tries to despatch goods at the lower rate 
of freight, thereby creating a favourable im¬ 
pression in the mind of the buyer, that his 
outlay on the goods is not much. The pur¬ 
chaser loses ultimately by reason of short¬ 
age or damage in transit. 

Q: 2. Private insurance is not ordinarily 
resorted to, to facilitate safe transport of 
goods. 

Q: 3. When transport is made under 
owner’s risk, the sender does not usually 
cover the traffic by private insurance. 

Q: 4. The number of cases involving 
shortage and damage has gone up and 
there has been increase as a result in the 
compensation paid by the railway to the 
claimants. 


Q; 5. (i) Claims are not allowed in all 
cases arising out of pilferage or theft during 
transit. 

(ii) It is not usual for the railway to 
compensate owner when there is misdes- 
patch;'on the other hand, the buyer will be 
compelled to receive the consignment after 
several months even when the goods had 
deteriorated in quality completely. 

(iii) The Commercial Inspector’s 
certificate is final so far as percentage of 
damage is concerned. 

(iv) The railway does not usually 
compensate the party for the fall in market 
rate. 

(v) When there is damage due to 
rough handling, it will be attributed to lack of 
care and precautions in packing or it will be 
stated that the damage has arisen inevitably 
in the usual course of careful handling of the 
commodity by the railway. 

(vi) Leakage is usually traced by the 
railway to inadequate nature of precautions 
taken by sender while packing; damage by 
water will not be compensated when trans¬ 
port is at owner’s risk. 

(vii) When loss is due to other- 
causes, no liability is admitted by the rail¬ 
way. (IRCA Goods Tariff. Rule 31). 

Q : 6, When commodities (e. g. sugar, 
grains, oilseeds etc.) are transported from 
the harbour, claims are not paid invariably. 

Imported sugar was distributed by the 
Government of India and the condition in 
the tender was to despatch the sugar to the 
tenderer at railway risk on clear rail receipt. 
Vague remarks as to the existence of book 
marks on bags would appear on the rail 
receipt. The claim would be rejected on 
the ground that “A” twill gunny was not 
used as per packing condition prescribed by 
the railway. The Government said that they 
would deliver sugar packed in "normal ex¬ 
port packs of the exporting countries” at 
railway risk to the tenderer. It is relevant to- 
point out that the bags received in tact at the 
harbour from foreign countries suffered 
shortage and it was not made good on the 
ground of non-fulfilment of packing condi¬ 
tion even though the packing was excellent 
and it arrived in a good condition at the 
ports in India. If vague remarks on the rail 
receipt were not found, the reply repudiat¬ 
ing claim affirmed that the wagon sealed at. 
the harbour was not opened during transit 
and hence the party should accept the 
goods without compensation for the shortage 
or damage noted at the time of delivery of 
sugar. 

Special condition S/29 requiring dunnage 
has been extended to oil seeds. This 
special condition is to avoid extraction of 
commodity from the bag placed near the 
doors of the wagon. Even when whole 
bags are not delivered, the claim is refused 
ontheground that special packing condi¬ 
tion has not been adhered to by the sender. 
When shortage or damage occurs in the 
bag placed at the centre of the wagon, non- 
observance of the special condition is 
pleaded against the owner while repudiat¬ 
ing claim. 

Q: 7. The railway is disinclined to admit 
negligence or pay value to the claimant on- 
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that score. No disadvantage exists; still the 
frankness to admit negligence is wanting. 
The claim is assessed on the report of the 
staff; nobody will indict himself. 

Q: 8. While no change in the present 
practice is necessary, it is suggested that 
the Chief Commercial Superintendent. 
Southern Railway. Tiruchirapalli may be re¬ 
invested with powers to quote rates for the 
region as before the zonal reorganisation of 
the Railway. 

Q : 9. The disparity between the two sets 
of rates should not be glaring. The railway 
risk rate should be a little higher than the 
corresponding owner’s risk rate. 

Q: 10. A single railway risk rate of freight 
will suffice for the efficient transport of the 
commodities; the withdrawal of the owners 
risk rate will be of much help to the buyer 
and the public. 

Q- 11. A reasonable enhancemet of 
freight rate for excepted articles with a view 
to transport them at railway risk is justi¬ 
fiable. 

Q: 12. Existence of the single railway risk 
freight rate is highly desirable; the sender 
is nowhere in the picture and when he 
entrusts the commodity to the railway, his 
part of the contract is at an end. The 
sender will not hesitate to relieve the car¬ 
rier of a portion of the latter’s liability for he 
is not called upon to reimburse the loss to 
the buyer or to arrange for the safe trans¬ 
port of the consignment to the owner. 
Hence his readiness to relieve the railway of 
a portion of the latter’s risk is injurious to 
the rights of the owner in question. 

Q-14. The sender does not properly 
understand the scope of the forwarding 
note. Very often he is not conversant with 
English. He signs the note and does not 
realise the destructive nature of the remarks 
on the forwarding note or the rail receipt 
He is not affected thereby and the pur- 
chaser is penalised. Copies of forwarding 
note are not readily furnished to the buyers 
and he is not in a position to verify if the 
remarks exist in fact on the forwarding note 
under the signature of the sender or his 
authorised agent. A presumption in favour 
of the remarks as to defective packing or 
selection of dearer route by sender by 
reason of their appearance on the rail 
receipt is taken advantage of by Railway. 
Rule 2S (2) of IRCA Goods Tariff goes a step 
further and declares that ‘the consignment 
will be charged at the rate applicable by 
that (dearer) route, even though an endorse¬ 
ment to the effect, that the dearer route was 
selected by the sender does not appear on 
the invoice (R.R.) or is defective.’ Direc¬ 
tions for preparation of the forwarding note 
in the regional language by the sender on 
the authority of the buyer may lead to 
improvement in the posture of affairs. 

Q: 15. The conditions are rigorous. 
Groundnuts without shells, mustard seeds 
and gingelly seeds can be retained in the 
(grains) group. No ground exists making 
applicable special condition S/29 to them. 
The non.provision of the dunnage should not 
penalise the buyer. The shortage does not 
arise out of the non-transport of dunnage 
material and no valid ground exists for 
repudiation of such claims by the railway, 
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Q: 16. It is highly essential that compul¬ 
sory packing conditions in consonance with 
trade usage should be prescribed by the 
Railway for all commodities. The goods not 
conforming to the condition should be rejec¬ 
ted. If the defect in regard to packing is 
allowed to be mentioned on the rail receipt, 
despite the sound proposition that shortage 
On account of the particular defect cannot 
be expected to be compensated by the 
railway the vague remarks on the rail 
receipt serve the purpose of the railway 
to deny liability totally and the purchaser 
is notin a position to succeed in such cases. 

Q: 17. The railway should include pro¬ 
posals in the Second Five Year Plan for 
construction of warehouses at important 
stations in the first instance. It will confer 
benefit on the public and facilitate the work 
of the railway also. 

Q; 18. The provision of law has to be 
amended and the railway’s liability should 
be equated to that of the common carrier. 
The responsibility of the bailee is insufficient 
and purchasers suffer hardships. While 
transporting all commodities at railway risk 
(without provision for booking at ownen’s 
risk) the railway as a common carrier should 
come forward to make good the loss occa¬ 
sioned by shortage or damage in transit tO' 
the buyer. 

Q; 19. All safety measures are to be in¬ 
troduced; wagons in good condition alone 
should be utilised to transport consign¬ 
ments; the watch and ward staff is to be 
strengthened at heavy stations and wagon 
chasers may be advised to accelerate 
movement of wagons. 

Q; 20. As common carriers the railway 
while levying railway risk rate of freight 
should make good loss to buyer. 

Q: 21. IRCA. Goods Tariff (No. 29) Rule 
15: The rail receipt is an important docu¬ 
ment recording the terms of contract tO' 
carry goods by Railways. Said to contain 
receipts should not be issued for countable 
articles. Read with Rules 40 and 41, the 
statement that ‘no admission is conveyed 
by a railway receipt that the weight as shown 
therein, has been received, or that the 
description of goods as furnished by the 
consignor is correct cannot hold good. 
This sentence may be deleted from the 
Rule. 

Rule 20 : under the guise of noting defects, 
as to packing, all sorts of remarks are 
made on the railway receipt. When under 
Rule 25, the sender loads the wagon, re¬ 
marks ‘L & U by owner’ are made on the 
strength of which the railway says that it is 
unaware of the condition of the consign¬ 
ment and rejects claim even when a duty 
is cast on the part of the bailee to check, 
verify and issue the rail receipt. When 
there is no remark on the rail receipt, it is 
stated that ‘delivery of the consignment 
has been made in the condition in which it 

was received by the railway from the sen¬ 
der’ or that the ‘wagon was not opened! 
during transit’. Instead of noting the actu¬ 
al condition of the consignment, expres¬ 
sions as ‘liable to damage’ ‘contents drop¬ 
ping’ are made and these cause rejection 
of claims. A minute distinction between 
the words ‘torn and loose and cut and res- 
titched’ is made when the former remarks 
alone are allowed and claims are disallowed. 
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Rule 31: The railway should take good 
care of the goods while in its custody and 
compensate loss as charges are levied till 
the actual delivery to the consignee. 

Rule 33 : Railway may be directed to 
give notice of the arrival of wagons at the 
destination at least at important stations to 
facilitate early clearance of goods from the 
yard. 

Rules 35 and 36 : The law may be dire¬ 
cted to be amended for computing the 
period of limitation from the date of delivery 
of goods instead of from date of despatch. 
The owner feels the hardship when the 
wagon arrives months after despatch when 
the period of limitation has begun to run 
against him. 

Rule 35(2): The sub-rule permits produc¬ 
tion of a certified copy of the pattial. The 
administration is insisting on production of 
the original pattial which is not returned to 
the claimant for months together even after 
numerous reminders in this behalf, bx- 
cept in rare cases, certified copy of the 
pattial may be directed to be accepted as 
proof of value collected from the purchaser. 

IRCA. Goods Tariff (No. 29); Rule 87; 
Notice of auction should be given to the 
owner of the goods. 

The Goods station masters should be re¬ 
invested with powers to settle claims when 
the value is not more than Rs. 50. 

When Traffic pay orders and refund 
orders are issued to the claimants, there 
should be provision for acceptance of the 
sums without prejudice to the right to claim 
the balance from the railway. In such cases 
the party should be allowed to delete the 
words ‘in full satisfaction' in the orders and 
substitute the words ‘in part satisfaction 
instead. 

Compensation claims of value of Rs. 5 and 
below are not now paid to party.- In fairness 
to the owner freight due as undercharge if 
below Rs. 5 should not be collected from 
him. 

Facility should bo given to the owner for 
obtaining copy of the forwarding note early 
as it is important and complementary to the 
-R.R. 

The railway should not hesitate to disclose 
its policy in the matter of granting compen¬ 
sation for shortage or damage, as also refund 
of overcharge. Vague reasons and answers 
are given in the replies- It is said that no 
general principles can be laid down by the 
railway and each case would be decided on 
the merits. I'his state of affairs should not 
be allowed to continue for the claimant also 
must know his position clearly. The princi¬ 


ples laid down for the benefit of all would 
facilitate right exercise of discretion by the 
authorities 

Even when definite orders are passed 
instead of following them great efforts are 
made to distinguish the particular ruling and 
rejection of the claim is tlie result. The 
position should be made clear by railway. 

PART 111. 

Q: 1. 'I'he Railway Rates Tribunal may be 
clothed with powers to initiate discussions 
relating to freight rates. 

Q: 2. Only on approval of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal should the Government be 
permitted to enhance rates on all goods in a 
particular group with a view to augment 
revenue. 

Q: 3. Prior permission of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal should be obtained and no 
change is necessary. 

Q: 7. The claims officer is reluctant to 
review his decision on new grounds sub¬ 
mitted by the party. No appeal lies against 
his decision and he is sure that the 
procedure of seeking redress in courts of 
lawfor petty sums will involve muchtrouble 
and cost. If representations are made urging 
new grounds to the General Manager or the 
Chief Commercial Superintendent the paper 
is simply forwarded to the claims officer who 
says that he has nothing to add to his order of 
repudiation already passed by him. Con¬ 
ferment of appellate powers to revise orders 
passed by the claims officer, on the Chief 
Commercial Superintendent or the General 
Manager will be a veritable boon to the 
claimants saving time and much expense 
to the latter. 

Q: 10. No change is necessary in the 
constitution of the Tribunal or of panel of 
assessors. 

Q: 11. An independent body to decide 
claims in each zonal railway is a necessity. 
The railway functions both as defendantand 
judge while deciding compensation claims. 
The applicant is ignorant of the Railway’s 
case. He has no opportunity to get the 
order of the department revised except in a 
civil court. No valid reasons are given in 
the order of repudiation. The applicant 
suffers as a result. It will be easy for the 
independent body to determine liability for 
damage or shortage in consignments. 

Q: 12. Even after nationalisation of the 
railways by Government, the Railway Rates 
Tribunal is necessary. Powers may be 
conferred on the Tribunal to entertain 
appeals against orders of the Department 
on claims. 



Tlie Salt ManufactuPGPs Sc Mercliants’ Association, 

Tu» icopin. 


PART l-A. 
GENERAL 


We wish to bring to your kind notice that 
our suggestions are based on mature 
consideration fully bearing in mind the 
responsibility of Railway as Carrier of 
merchandise from the producing to the 
marketing end and economy, the necessity 
for maintaining the financial stability of the 
Railway. Our recommendations are con¬ 
fined only to the principal commodity of 
export, ulz. salt. 

The fact that salt’ comes under Essential 
Commodities as that of rice, grains and 
pulses cannot be denied or disputed. Such 
being the case the parity in rate structure 
between these commodities, uiz., salt 
charged at class II higher rate to grains 
charged at class I lower rate deserves 
consideration. 

Now coming to the advantages of the exis- 
•ting Rate Structure ;— The adoption in 1948 
of the principle of telescopic rate on the 
continuous mileage over different railways is 
no doubt helpful instead of different rate 
over other Railways that was in existence 
before. 

There cannot be any dispute from any 
quarters over the rates being universal 
over all Railways being a nationalised 
concern. 

We approve the reclassification of the 
commodities into 16 classes from the 10 
before 1948. 

The introduction of Wagon Rate on 
minimum weight conditions is not adverse 
to the interest of either parties Railways 
on one side and merchants on the other 
and hence does not demand any review. 

Now reverting to the side where a review 
of the Rate Structure warrants contempla¬ 
tion we submit below our viewpoints 

1. Salt which is an essential commodity 
•falling in line with that of grains and pulses 


needs reclassification, i?iz., from class II to 
class I. The wagon rate on minimum weight 
condition may be adjusted suitably. 

2. Station-to-Station Rate. A flat reduced 
rate for specified goods between two 
stipulated points may be reintroduced. 
This will help movement of short distance 
traffic, by rail and serve a healthy competi¬ 
tion to traffic diverted to road transport 
thus augment the revenues of the railway- 

3. Introduction of a maximum rate for 
distances more than 1,500 miles as in the 
case of parcels will encourage long distance 
traffic. It will be seen that in some cases 
the entire cost of the commodity conveyed 
is much less than the freight charges 
discouraging movement to longer distances. 
It will increase movement by rail if the 
distance for the maximum rate is reduced 
to 1,000 miles and more. 

4. Terminal charges. Terminal charges 
should be made leviable only when there is 
handling by railway. The present system of 
levying minimum terminals, uiz. 0-0-6 on the 
forwarding and 0-0-6 on the destination 
ends needs elimination when loading and 
unloading are done by consignors and 
consignees themselves. Transhipment char¬ 
ges may be charged in addition to the 
freight on goods incurring handling due to 
change of gauge. 

5. Siding charges should be reduced or 
else the traffic would go by road thus 
affecting the revenue of the railways. 

We require warehouse facilities also in 
the goods yard to store salt for loading in 
the station and brought from factories out- 
side the town and also from factories having 
no railway sidings. We are also prepared 
to pay a nominal rent for such storage. 


Tfie United Planters^ Association of Soutfiern Indio, 

Co onoop* 


PART I-A 


GENERAL 


My Association represents ninety per cent. 
>of the acreage of tea plantations and a 
substantial proportion of the acreage of 
vcoffee and rubber plantations in South India. 
A large number of our members particularly 


those owning tea plantations, use the rail¬ 
way for transport of the estate produce to 
the markets within the country as well as 
to the ports of shipment abroad- They also 
use the railway for the inward movement of 
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estate stores, materials, fertilisers, etc-from 
the surrounding areas. The plantation 
industry thus provides a sort of ‘ return 
traffic’, and not merely a ‘one-way traffic’ 
for the railway. It is suggested that this fact 
should be borne in mind in considering any 
revision of freight charges for plantation 
produce. 

The questionnaires issued by your Com¬ 
mittee deal with various matters, many of 
which do not appear to be concerned with 
us. My Association will, therefore, confine its 
reply to a few general observations on 
matters within the purview of your Com¬ 
mittee and more especially those having a 
bearing on the use of the railway by planters 
in South India. 

The movement of tea and other estate 
produce by rail is sometimes greatly ham¬ 
pered by shortage of wagons. There have 
been many instances when the shortage of 
wagons synchronised with heavy crop pro¬ 
duction on the estates, with the result that 
there were huge accumulations of estate 
produce at railway stations, and it was only 
after numerous and persistent representa¬ 
tions had been made to the local railway 
authorities that the required wagons were 
made available. The long delay not only 
caused deterioration in the quality of the 
estate produce butthe markets were inun¬ 
dated with stocks at a later date, resulting 
in a large drop in prices. My Association 
would request your Committee to give their 
best and earnest consideration to this 
problem. 

Another serious inconvenience suffered 


by the plantation industry- -and tea in parti¬ 
cular—is the frequent and prolonged en¬ 
forcement of restrictions on bookings 
between railway stations. The movement 
of tea from the south via Bangalore City, for 
instance, has often been subject to this 
trouble and the buyer and seller alike have 
been put to immense difficulties and 
financial losses due to the non-arrival 
of stocks in time at the destinations. 
In our view the problem can be 
solved only by the provision of better tran¬ 
ship facilities at break-of-gauge points like 
Bangalore. Wo understand that the exist¬ 
ing freight calculation includes a special 
charge of 3 pies per maund on ‘ smalls’ and 
2 pies per md. on wagon loads to cover 
tranship charges. It is most important espe¬ 
cially in view of a special charge that the 
railways should provide efficient and up-to- 
date tranship facilities at break-of-gauge 
points and thus remove fhis serious 
obstacle. 

We would invite your attention to the fact 
that the freight paid by the plantation 
owner takes no account of various other 
incidental expenses incurred by him in rail 
transport, it is well known that damage to 
tea chests and teas frequently occurs by 
water stain due to the fact that these are 
sometimes moved in leaky wagons. Recently, 
in South India, there have also been many 
cases of pilferage and ‘running train’thefts 
of tea causing losses to the estates consign¬ 
ing the tea. It is requested that these facts 
should be borne in mind in fixing as reason¬ 
able rates as possible for the transport of 
plantation produce. 


acturcps’ Association, 


TiiG Soufii Indian Plijwood Manu 

F crol^G. 


PART l-A. 
GENERAL. 


1. The Association consists of members 
situated in the States of Bombay. Mysore, 
Madras and Travancore-Cochin. It has a 
membership of 16 plywood units small, 
medium and big. The largest Plywood fac¬ 
tory in the country namely the Western 
India Plywood Ltd., Baliapatam (S. India) is 
equipped with every modern contrivance 
for the manufacture of ply.wood and' has a 
very high potential in its installed capacity. 
As regards efficiency and quality the South 
Indian Plywood units hove achieved a name 
worthy of the traditions of the plywood indus¬ 
try. A reference to appendix (A) is invited 
so that the Committee may have an idea of 

Commodity 

Timber NOC and Plywood sheet® 

Boxes, cases, tea chests, whether 

unassembled with or without fittings ... 

3. The considerably higher freight charg¬ 
ed for tea chest shocks is unfair and unten¬ 
able since but for the different si^es there is 
practically no difference between plywood 
tea chest panels and plywood in commer- 


fhe extent of membership and the installed 
capacities of each of the different plywood 
units on the Association’s register. 

2. I submit that there is a wide disparity 
in freight rates from the west coast stations 
to Shalimar on plywood tea chests, shooks 
and plywood in commercial sizes. The 
freight on plywood tea chest panels is un¬ 
reasonably high and inconsistent in compari¬ 
son with that charged for plywood in com¬ 
mercial sizes. This glaring and unaccountable 
disparity is seen in bold relief in the follow¬ 
ing schedule of freights for example from 
Cannanore to Shalimar (Calcutta ):— 

Class Conditions Rate per Maund 

WL/E W/360 BRL Rs. 1 11 4 

2 RR/PB Rs. 3 114 

cial sizes. The One is no more a finished pro¬ 
duct than the other; plywood panels being 
only components of the finished tea chests 
to pack tea. 
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4. The plywood and tea chest industry is 
a protected industry and it is the policy of 
the Government to foster it in all possible 
ways. But the freight rate charged for tea 
chest shocks is a negation of the Govern¬ 
ment policy and even tantamount to a dis¬ 
crimination against the South Indian manu¬ 
facturers. 

5. More than eighty per cent of the tea 
estates in India are situated in North- 
Eastern India with their rail heads at 
Calcutta. I'his being the case the produc¬ 
tion of the tea estates in the South accounts 
for only about 20 to 25 per cent of the total 
annual tea crop. The production of tea 
chests by South Indian tea chest Industry 
is definitely more than that can be consumed 
by the tea industry in ttie South. Therefore, 
the plywood units are compelled to export 
more than50 per cent of their tea chests 
production to Calcutta, which is the largest 
consuming market for tea chests. Since 
more than fifty per cent of this output has to 
be moved by rail to the North Indian Tea 
estates, the incidence of a higher freight 
materially affects the trade. This should be 
taken into consideration, when roughly 
about 850 wagons or 1 million tea chests are 
available for export. 

6. The selling price of plywood whether 
it is in tea chest panel or commercial ply¬ 
wood is calculated on a square foot basis. A 
set of tea chest panels for a 19”xl9”x24” 
tea chest would total 18 sq. ft. approximately 
and cost Rs. 6/- f.o.r. despatching station. 
This comes to five annas and four pies per 
sq. ft. The freight on tea chests at 
Rs. 3-11-4 per maund comes to annas 
per set to Calcutta i.e. the price of our 
product would be Rs. 6-8-6 i.e. about 10^, 
more than the price quoted by the Calcutta 
manufacturers who have not to pay any rail¬ 
way freight. Their product is delivered direc¬ 
tly from their factories to the Agency Houses 
in that city. Quoting lower rates for the sake 


of competition would mean loss to the South 
India tea chest manufacturers. 

7. Targets of production are fixed by the 
Government for each approved factory, 
which has to strive to produce that allotted 
quota of output. The ratable capacities 
of production are carefully examined perio¬ 
dically by the Development Wing as can be 
observed by the installed capacity figure 
given in the attached appendix for the year 
1954. It is clear that the installed capacity 
in most of the cases has been upgraded. 
The ratable capacity of each unit is fixed 
by the authorities depending on its machi¬ 
nery, tirnber consumption, the offtake of its 
production and other considerations. As 
things stand at present, the industry is not 
functioning fully due to several adverse 
factors. 

8. Therefore it is respectfully pleaded 
that if the industry is to attain that height of 
efficiency and utility, it must be allowed 
to function on a broad basis without any 
obstacles whatsoever. The South Indian 
tea estates produce about 120 million lbs. of 
tea annually and for this approximately 
1 million chests are required (one standard 
chest would contain about 120 lbs. of 
tea). If all the approved factories in the 
South utilise their full installed capacity 
allotted to them by the Government of 
India, there would necessarily be a left over 
of a million chests or more year by year 
after meeting the estimated demand of the 
South Indian tea packing requirements. 

9. In view of the above, 1 submit that 
the freight on plywood tea chest shocks be 
reduced and brought into conformity with 
the rate charged for plywood in commer¬ 
cial plywood namely Rs. 1-11-4 per maund. 
This should give a reduction of about annas 
four or so in freight per chest to Shalimar, 
which, in short, would greatly help the South 
Indian Tea chest Industry to stand com¬ 
petition against its compeer in the Calcutta 
market. 


APPENDIX ‘A’ 

Statement showing members of the South Indian Plywood Manufacturers' Association-approved units, 
only-with their installed capacities for the years 1961, 1962 and 1964. 

Annual Installed capacity in terms of the Tea chests of standard size-19" X 19" X 24*. 

(figures are in thousand sets) 


Name of factory 

Madras State. 

The Eastern Plywood Co. Ltd., 

1961 

1952 

1954 

Papinesseri 

The Western India Plywoods Ltd., 

63.80 

100.00 

loo.oa 

Baliapatam. 

The Bharat Plywood and Timber 

465.00 

400.00 

600.00 

Products Ltd., Cannanore. 

The Standard Furniture Co Ltd. 

76.70 

75.00 

160.00 

Kallai. 

170.00 

100.00 

120.00 

The Malabar Plywood Works Feroke. 

Travancore-Gochin State. 

The Standard Furniture Co Ltd., 

, 86.50 

100.00 

133.00 

Chalakudi Factory 

The Venus Plywood Nemara- 

The Sylvan Plywood Mills, Irinialakuda 

100.00 

100.0 

(unapproved factory) 

100.00 

(TC Stated. 

The Swaraj Plywoods, Kottayam. 

20.00 

(unapproved factory) 
40,000 

40.00 

The Phoenix Plywood, Kottayam. 

106 

44.00 

60.00 

66.00 
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(Figures in thousand sets.) 


Name of Factory. 

T—C State (Contd.) 

The South India Plywood Industries. 

1951 

1952 

19.54 

Kottayam. 

*The Travancore Timber Products, 

80.00 

120.00 

96.00 

Kottayam. 

The Tranvancore Plywood Industries, 

— 

— 

46.00 

Punalur. 

Mysore State. 

The Mysore Commercial Union Ltd., 

83.00 

100.00 

139.00 

B^galore. 

113.85 

120.00 

300.00 

'*'Hunsur Plywood Works, Hunsur. 

Bombay State. 

The Karnataka Industiral and Plywood 



100-00 

Co. Ltd., Dharwar- 

120.00 

80.00 

100.00 

The Indian Plywood Co. Ltd., Dandeli 

Total South Indian tea chests 

100.00 

80.00 

100.00 

Capacity 

1,521.85 

1,476.00 

2,089.00 

* Was put in the approved list of factories in 1963. 



Summary 


Year 

Sets 

Installed capacity in terms of tea chests 


annually (19 X 19 X 24") 


1961 

1952 

1945 

1.62 million 
1.476 „ 

2.089 


G OommonwGallli Trust Lim iterl, 
Calicut. 


PART-Ii 


Q: 18. (a) We are not in possession 
of the Indian Railways Act 1890 or of Indian 
Contract Act 1872 and we are therefore 
not in a position to pronounce any opinion 
in favour of the continuance or otherwise 
of the provisions of the Act. 

(b) However, arising out of the 
blatant refusal of the Eastern Railway, 
Calcutta, to entertain any claim whatsoever 
on the loss of package No 708 containing 
Cotton Knitted Hosiery Goods despatched 
from our Factory at Mangalore to Calcutta 
Esplanade under Railway Riskon 2—3—1954 
on the ground that this was a case of “Runn¬ 
ing Train Theft’’ (as advised in our HOS/TX/ 
14071/1414-1) dated 30—9—1955) we contend 
that the Railways should be made respon¬ 
sible for the safo delivery of consignments 
booked at Railway Risk by either passenger 
or goods train. In other words they should 
be liable for all risks such as loss, theft, 
^including running train theft), pilferage, 
damage, etc., caused by any reason what¬ 
soever whilst the goods are in their custody 
and until delivered to the consignees or 
otherwise. 


(c) Whilst on this subject we are 
of the opinion that such types of goods as 
are likely to be pilferred or damaged either 
in transit or from Railway premises should 
be booked at Railway Risk only without, if 
possible, increasing the tariff rates. 

(d) With a view to giving a fillip to 
the Handloom Industry, ttie Railways have 
been for sometime now, at the^ instance of 
both the Central and State Governments, 
booking these goods at concessional rates 
i.e. at owners risk rate. We suggest that 
such concessional rates should be cotv 
tinued, but the consignments should be 
accepted at Railway Risk with full indemnity 
to the owners in respect of the risks 
mentioned in para 2(b) above. 

Q: 19. (a) With a view to bringing cases of 
loss, theft, pilferage etc. to the minimum, if 
not entirely eradicating these “evils”, we 
suggest that while consignments are in 
transit in closed wagons they should be 
locked and the keys kept in the custody of the 
Guards. They should be made responsible 
for loss, theft or pilferage etc. en route. We 
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would also suggest that at least two armed 
Policemen should be deputed for each 
Goods Train particularly during night journey 
and they should get down and patrol either 
side of the track when trains are not in 
motion between two stations to scare away 
‘ Running Train Dacoits”. 

(b) The number of Watch and 
Ward staff at almost all important stations 
should be increased and they should be 
armed. Strict injunction should be given to 
them that they should be vigilant and that 
disciplinary action will be taken against 
them for loss, theft or pilferage while 
packages are in the Railway Premises 
either in trains or in the yard. 

(c) Strict instructions should be 
given to the Station Staff not to leave pack¬ 
ages in the open during the rainy season or 
to load them in wagons with leaky roofs 
lest the contents should be damaged by 

, rain water. 


(d) The public should be advised 
ffomtimeto time to extend their co-opera¬ 
tion in detecting cases of theft and pil¬ 
ferage, and the miscreants should be 
given the maximum punishment permitted 
by law. 

(e) Whilst on the question of 
Running Train Theft, we understand from 
the Goods Station Master, Calicut, that the 
Railways have very recently introduced E.P. 
Lock system for full wagon loads, which, it 
is claimed, renders loss in transit almost im¬ 
possible. We suggest that the Freight 
Committee kindly ascertain if this system is 
considered fool-proof and if so, whether it 
cannot be introduced to both road goods 
and passenger parcel trains. 

Q: 21. Claims should be settled within 
three months from [date of receipt by the 
Railway. 


TL M alabop PpoJuce M ercliants’ Association, 

KoztiiicoJe. 


PART l-A 


Q: 4. The existing practice should re¬ 
main as at present. 

Q: 5. We advocate the abolition of the 
empty haulage charge of empty tank wagons 
to the loading stations. 

Q: 11. There should be difference bet¬ 
ween wagon loads and 'smalls’ for all com¬ 
modities irrespective of their classes. 

Q: 12. The minimum charge for consign- 
/(ifiT^ts in wagon-loads should be lowered as 
far as such commodities which occupy 
more space but are light and bulky, for ex¬ 
ample, coir, fibre, coir yarn, empty barrels 
and empty tins. 

Q: 15. Status quo should be maintained. 

Q: 16. (i) The minimum weight condition 
for qualifying for a wagon-load rate should 
not be increased at any cost; on the other 
hand the minimum weight condition for 
qualifying for a wagon-load rate, for commo¬ 
dities which occupy more space but are 
very light in weight, should be reduced in 
proportion to the cubical carrying capacity 
of the wagons. 

(ii) & (iii) We agree to the same. 

Q: 17. We do not recommend ‘train 
load rates;’ but special train loads are wel¬ 
comed for speedy movement. 

Q: 16. We do not agree to the suggestion. 

Q: 21. (a) We suggest that the present 
practice may be followed. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

Q: 26. The cocoanuts, copra and cocoa- 
nut oil should be classified in class 1 in view 
this industry being in the infant stage. 


Q : 29 & 60. Such a revision has adverse 
iy affected the copra crushing industry as 
the new materials required for this industry 
is not sufficiently produced in the area. The 
landed cost of imported copra in our area 
as well as major centres like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras where there are 
crushing units, is almost identical. Hence, 
the cost price of its production to places 
near major cities other than our area is less, 
when purchased from them, as a result of 
which the crushing units in Malabar will be 
at standstill, especially during monsoon. 
Therefore we suggest that the special 
station to station rate for cocoanut oil and 
copra should be continued. 

The station-to-station rate for coir yarn 
should be adopted from Calicut to V(^adi- 
Bunder, so as to improve the present plight 
of the coir industry in Malabar. 

Q: 32. Yes; Copra and Oil. 

Q; 47. 5uch conveniences may be 
provided. 

PART 11 

Q: 1. (a) About 90% are being booked 
under O.R. 

(b)Costly commodities like pepper, 
cardamoms and coffee are booked usually 
under Railway Risk. 

Q;10. No. 

Separate Railway risk rate for wagon loads 
may be quoted over and above the Owner’s 
Risk rates. 

Q: 17. (a) We are not aware of planned 
basis. We strongly recommend that ware¬ 
house facilities for storage of goods both 
prior to despatch and/or after delivery 
should be provided. 

(b) This should be operated by the 
railway authorities alone. 




PART !-A. 
GENERAL 


The West Coast Industrialist's’ Associa¬ 
tion. Kozhikode, which represents major in¬ 
dustries of the West Coast like timber, saw¬ 
mill, plywood, etc. submit the following 
memorandum to the railway freight structure 
Enquiry Committee on the freight on oly- 
wood tea chest panels from West Coasts sta¬ 
tions to Shalimar (Calcutta). 


2- We submit that there is a wide dis¬ 
parity in freight rates from the West Coast 
stations to Shalimar on plywood tea chests, 
shocks, and plywood sheets. The freight on 
tfie shocks is unreasonably high when com¬ 
pared to the rates for sheets, as may be 
seen from following rates charged by the 
Railway ; 


From Cannanore to Shalimar 

Commodity Class Condition Rate per Maund 

Timber N.O.C. and Plywood sheets ... WL/E W/360 BRL Rs. 1114 

Plywood tea chests whether unassembled 

with or without fittings ... 2 PR/PB Rs. 3 11 4 


From Kallayi [Malabar) to Howrah : 


Wagon load 


Rate per maund 
Smalls 


Timber NOC and Plywood sheets 
Plywood tea chest shocks 

3. We may state that there is practically no 
difference between plywood tea chests 
Shooks and plywood sheets. One is no 
more a finished product than the other. 
The former is used by the tea gardeners 
for packing, and the latter is used by the 
builders. 

4. Plywood is now a protected industry 
and in the context of imports controlled by 
the Government of India, the Indian Indus¬ 
try is responsible for meeting the require¬ 
ments of the large tea gardens in India for 
packing tea for export overseas, 

5. More than 80% of the Tea Estate in 
India are located in North-Eastern India. 
The output of 'hea-Gardens in the South 
accounts only for about 20 to 25% of the 
total annual crop in India. On the other hand 
the South Indian tea chest industry is 
definitely producing more than what can be 
consumed by the tea iudustry in South. 
Therefore, plywood factories are compelled 
to export about 50% of their tea chest pro¬ 
duction to Calcutta Wtiich is the largest con¬ 
suming market. It is to be observed that 
one million tea chest or about 350 wagon 
loads are available for export to Calcutta on 
the North East Line. 

6. The selling price of plywood whether 
it is in the tea chest panel or commercial 
plywood is calculated on a square foot basis. 
A set of tea chest panels for a 19” x 19" x 
24” tea chest would total 18 sq. ft. approxi¬ 
mately and cost Rs. 6/—f. o. r. despatching 
station. This works out to five annas four 
pies per sq. ft. The freight to Calcutta on Tea 
chests at Rs- 3-11-4 per maund comes to 84 
annas per set. The price of their product 
would be Rs. 6-8-6 i. e. about 9% more than 
the price quoted by the Calcutta manufac- 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1 11 7 3 9 8 

3 9 8 3 9 8 

turers who have not to pay any railway 
freight, their product being delivered direct¬ 
ly from their factories to the Agency Houses 
in the City. Quoting lower rates for the 
sake of comoetition would mean loss to the 
South Indian tea chest manufacturers. 

7. As both manufacturers on a l^ge 
scale and suppliers of tea chests for co.h- 
sumption in tea estates in Bengal, the Ex¬ 
perience of plywood industry has been that 
the divergence between rates where tea^ 
chests are being singled out for higher rates 
has thoroughly dislocated their normal trade 
channels in Calcutta. While, on the one 
hand, free flow of quality tea chests manu¬ 
factured by well-equipped factories like 
those of the west coast is not possible owing, 
to the high railway freight on tea chest 
shocks, Calcutta markets are dumped with 
poor specimens of plywood tea chests of 
cottage industries in Calcutta. It is possible 
that European tea interests may readily 
pounce on these poor quality tea ctiests and. 
at the same time condemn all Indian-made 
tea chests with a view to get excuse for tea 
chest imports from abroad. 

8. The Association earnestly requests the 
Railway Freight Structure Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee to kindly give due and sympathetic con¬ 
sideration to all the views contained in this 
memorandum and see that in the interest 
of plywood industry in the South and in the 
national interest, concessional rates or at 
least the rates charged for plywood sheets 
be given on pjywood tea chest shocks sent 
to Calcutta. This will enable the plywood 
industry to keep a free flow of quality tea 
chests to Calcutta at competitive prices, 
thus avoiding large accumulation of stocks 
and possible closing down of plywood facto¬ 
ries. 
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9. This Association understands that the 
S, Indian plywood Manufacturers’ Associ¬ 
ation, Feroke, has already submitted a Me¬ 
morandum to you on railway freight on ply¬ 
wood tea chest shocks to Calcutta. This 


Association wholeheartedly supports the 
views put forward by the plywood Associa¬ 
tion in the matter of reduction of freight 
rates on plywood tea chest panels sent to 
Calcutta, 


MYSORE 

The M LjSOPG Stapcfi Mlanufactupinq Co., 

M ijsope* 


GENERAL 


Before giving the replies to Questionnaire, 
Part I-A and B, we wish to bring to your kind 
notice some of our points, with regard to 
reduction of Railway freight on our tama¬ 
rind seed flour. 

1. This flour is used for sizing and grading 
in Textile Mills and Jute Mills. 

2. This is also used for paste purposes in 
paper Mills, Match factories, Binding Works, 
Card Board Works, Plywood factories and 
Leather industries. 

3. Without this no work could be turned 
out in sizing and grading departments of tex¬ 
tile industry. 

4. Since there are so many complaints 
regarding the abnormal rate in railway goods 
freight, there is no market to our tamarind 
seed flour and if this is charged by railway 
authorities as they charge on other cheap 
flours, this will thrive well and greatly feel as 

PART 

Note : The replies are given to the questions 
that are concerned to our tamarind 
seed powder industry only and with 
reference to it only. Here after¬ 
wards the 'tamarind seed powder’ is 
used in its abbreviation form 
(T. S. P.) 

Q: 1- (a) The T. S. P. industry came into 
existence only after the second World War 
due to the scarcity of sizing materials such as 
rice and maize which are used for daily 
food stuffs. Especially in South India, where 
the crop of raw tamarind seeds is more, the 
T. S. P. industry is in its infancy and its 
growth and progress is, hampered by the 
adoption of the revised general classifica¬ 
tion of goods in 1948. (Now it is classified 
under the head ‘starch’ even though it is 
merely a flour like any other flours-) 

Q: 2. (a) The present rating arrange¬ 
ments are not permitting sufficient flexibility 
to meet the legitimate needs of industry 
especially textiles in regard to the move¬ 
ment of raw materials namely T, S. P. which 
is used for sizing, because the industries 
have to pay more than the half of the value 
of the material towards railway freight. 

(b) We have written several times to 
Railway authorities to consider the matter 
107 


an upliftment to an unencouraged and back¬ 
ward industry.- 

5. Tamarind raw and fried seeds are 
charged at reasonable rates. 

6. There was concession in the railway 
freight on the tamarind seed flour during the 
years 1945 to 1948, and the same rate must 
be charged by railway now also. 

7. If freight is reduced on this flour lakhs 
of rupees could be earned by government 
by way of transport. 

8. In some villages hand-loom and power- 
loom weavers are using other stuffs for sizing 
instead of tamarind seed flour due to 
abnormal rate of transportation charges. 

9. If this tamarind seed flour industry is 
encouraged by reducing present freight on 
it, there is chance for developing of some 
industries by utilising its by-products such as 
Pectin and Co-industries. 

I'A; 

with regard to the modification of class 
rate to T. S. P. so that the freight is reduced 
and thereby encouragement is given to our 
backward industry. 

Q: 4. This system of not charging for 
the transport of commodities beyond 1,500 
miles must be continued, and may be 
extended to all wagon load scales. 

Q 9. There will not be any objection by 
any body if the present classification of goods 
are grouped justly and really by taking into 
consideration their transportation conditions 
characteristics and their prices. But it is 
not the case. To illustrate “Jute, Methi, 
Tamarind, Ajuan seeds. Coriander. Soapnut 
seeds and etc.’’ are grouped under one 
common head 'Seeds Common.’ But in 
this case the seeds characteristics and their 
transport conditions are justified but not 
their prices. For example we shall take 
Tamarind seeds. Coriander and Methi. 
The tamarind seeds cost per bag of 2J Ry. 
maunds Rs. 4/- whereas the coriander and 
methi of same weight cost more than Rs. 25. 
From this it can be clearly seen the great 
parity of prices among them even though 
their characteristics and method of trans¬ 
portation are the same. 

Another example T. S. P. is classified as 
starch I, R. C. A. and comes under the 
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head ‘starches’ in which other costly flours 
and real starches are also included viz.. 
Arrowroot flour, Sago flour, Gluten Starch 
and etc. The price of T.S.P. is Rs. 10/- per 
cwt whereas the Arrowroot and Sago flour 
costs more than Rs. SO/- per cwt. and Glutan 
starch costs Rs. 40 per cwt. Besides this 
(T. S. P.) there are other flour such as gram 
flour, Maida, Sooji etc, which are classified 
under class 111 and the railway freight is 
lesser than the T. S. P. but all their prices 
are more hanT. S. P. at least double of this. 

Q: 10. The freight for tamarind seed 
powder must be changed, by taking into 
consideration of its price with reference to 
other costly flours and in view of the deve¬ 
lopment of the industry, its present classi¬ 
fication under 4th Class must be changed to 
1st Class or at least to 2nd Class while some 
costly flours are charged now under 3rd 
Class. 

Q: 11. There should be only one relation¬ 
ship for all commodities while charging 
freight for traffic moving in ‘smalls’ and in 
wagon loads. For example the raw tamarind 


t 

seeds smalls rate is more by 25% than the 
wagon rate for the same com modity, while- 
T.S.P. smalls rate is more by 4 pies per 
maund than the wagon loads. 

Q:16. (iii) This will be a nice suggestion 
as a reduction in freight rates for quantities 
loaded beyond minimum weights per wagon 
will certainly encourage business people to 
load to the fullest extent of the wagon actu¬ 
ally supplied can hold, and also thereby the 
Railway Revenue will increase with the 
same cost of transportation to them. 

Q ; 23. The T. S. P. is an essential raw 
material for sizing purposes in textiles. 
Most of the textile mills are located in 
Northern India itself; but the raw materials 
required for T.S.P. are abundantly available 
only in Southern India. When T. S. P. is 
transported to Nothern India it has to bear 
disproportionately high freight charges 
owing to its transport over long distances. 
For example the relation between value of 
the goods and its freight can be seen from 
the following Table (figures are given from, 
our records):— 


Place 


No. of Bags 

Value of the Goods 
Received 

Freight paid 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Delhi 

««• 

300 (460 Cwts.) 

4654 0 0 

2660 0 0 

Bhiwani 


300 

4860 0 0 

2671 14 0 

Indore 


300 

4747 10 0 

1889 14 0 

Modinagar 

• f « 

300 

4760 0 0 

2444 0 0 

Mau Junction 

• « • 

300 

4762 0 0 

2662 8 0 

Bilimora 

• •• 

300 

6100 0 0 

1495 14 0 

The above figures relate to our supplies of T.S.P. and the freight charged for 

it is under 4th Class 

Place 


No. of Bags 

Value received 

Freight paid 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Birlanagar 


466 (of 2 Cwts.) 

4200 0 0 

1198 0 0 

Bombay 


1099 

13400 0 0 

3210 0 0 

Ujjain 


220 

2012 0 0 

796 0 0 

Indore 


200 

6269 0 0 

1660 0 0 


The above figures relate to our supplies of Tamarind seeds Pappu and the freight charged for it is- 
under 1st Class by Railways. 


From the above two tables it is clear that 
the manufacturers of T.S.P. which is utilised 
by textile mills in Northern India have to pay 
towards Railway freight nearly 50% of the 
value of the goods (T.S.P.) they get, where 
as for tamarind seed Pappu we pay only 
25% of its value towards freight. Thus some 
people in Bombay. Kanpur and Indore take 
from us Tamarind Seeds pappu and grind it 
into powder at their places and supply to 
mills at lesser rates than what we quote, as 
they save more than 25% by way of railway 
freight. This is all due to different classifi¬ 
cation for Tamarind seeds and powder. 
This mere differentiation by Railway is 
enough for Northern people to cost Southern 
people from manufacturing T.S.P. and there¬ 
by causing hindrance for development of 
T.S.P. industry in South, where only the raw 
materials required for it is abundantly avai¬ 
lable and which part only not fully 
industrialised. 

So if a Freight pool is created for 
T.S.P, it will give encouragement to the 


development of its industry in south as there- 
will be only one freight wherever the goods- 
is transported irrespective of distance. 

So it is in the interests of the industry we 
suggest you to form a Pool on an all India 
basis. 

Q; 25. We advocate to work the Freight 
Pool a body consisting of some Railway 
members, some state government officials- 
and some manufacturers of T.S.P. from 
both South and North parts. 

Q: 28. To our letter dated 2nd Septem¬ 
ber 1949, we have received a reply for our 
request to reduce the freight for T.S.P. from 
Railway Department of Mysore,' on 11th Feb. 
1950, stating that the Commercial Committee 
has classified T.S.P. under starch N.O.C. 
Class 4 and hence your request to revise- 
the rates etc. cannot be complied with. 

Again when our firm was invited by the 
Honorary Food Minister on 6th January 1951 
at his residence. New Delhi, in connection 
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with the using of T.S.P. in all factories as a 
raw material for the manufacture of Sizing 
material with a view to make the industry 
dependent on raw materials of indigenous 
origin only, and to dispense with the need to 
import Maize from abroad, our representa¬ 
tive met the then Honorary Minister for Rail¬ 
ways and explained him the necessity for 
the reduction of freight for T.S.P., and 
other grievances of our industry caused by 
railways, promised that he will consider it. 
Thereafter except his promise we have 
not heard anything from him and the Rail¬ 
way Board. 


maize, tapioca chips and other imported 
materials such as sago, parine, potato flour, 
flour destrine etc. Previous to the war raw 
tamarind seeds were going as wastage, 
and now T.S.P industry making money out 
of it and adding to the total of National In¬ 
come. Besides this T.S.P. is used for past¬ 
ing purposes by match factories, cardboard 
factories, plywood works, hand-looms etc., 
and they can still more be progressed by 
getting cheap materials for their industries. 
As such Railway in the interests of the Cot¬ 
tage Industries must reduce the freight for 
T.S.P. 


Besides these requests we have requested 
many times during the last four years 
the Railway authorities both in Delhi and 
Madras, to reduce the freight for T.S.P. 
They have not complied with our requests' 
except their replies informing that they 
cannot do anything. 

Q: 31. The Railway freight rate policy 
should not be based only on considerations 
of the economics of transportation and the 
needs of Railway finance. It must take into 
consideration the nature of the industry, its 
origin, its participation in the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the country and its assistance to 
other small industries such as Cottage 
industries. 

For example T.S.P- industry came into 
existence during the World War 11, when the 
food scarcity was acute and the Imports 
were very difficult (Imports of sizing mate-) 
rials). T.S.P. is used then onwards as sub¬ 
stitute for sizing material in place of rice, 


Q: 32. The Railway freight structure 
must be utilised to assist the development 
of particular industries especially which are 
in their infancy and came into existence 
under strange circumstances. 

Q: 37. The Railways can help the Cot¬ 
tage Industries, such as Match industry. 
Paper, Card Board, plywood, leather, gum 
and binding, hand-loom etc., by reducing 
the freight for certain materials which are 
required by them. For example T.S.P. is 
used by the above all industries in one or 
the other stages of manufacturing its 
finished products. 

Q: 42. In the post war period the traffic 
is increased but it is very difficult in move¬ 
ments of commodities due to non¬ 
availability of wagons in time and restriction 
of booking for some places months together. 

Q: 44. We quote prices both F.O.R. des¬ 
tination and also F.O.R, forwarding station 
according to circumstances :— 


(a) The figures for supplies made F.O.B. destination. 

Selling Price Destination 


Freight 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

24 

0 

0 

per bag of IJ Cwts- 

Kanpur 

8 

5 

6 

24 

12 

0 

Delhi 

8 

8 

0 

21 

0 

0 

>9 

Bilimora 

... 6 

14 

2 

20 

0 

0 

»l 

Wadibunder 

6 

3 

4 

21 

0 

0 

91 

Ahmedabad 

6 

10 

4 

22 

0 

0 

»» 

Indore 

7 

7 

4 

23 

0 

0 

9» 

Ujjain 

7 

12 

8 

16 

0 

0 

It 

Sivakasi 

2 

10 

10 

18 

0 

0 


Coimbatore 

4 

2 

6 


The Railway freight is from Bangarapet. 


(b) When we supply at F.O.R, for- The railway freight comes to nearly 50% of 

warding station our product is hauled on the selling price at the Forwarding Station, 

an average over a distance of 1,000 miles. 

The figures for supplies made F.O.R, Forwarding Station, 

Selling Price Forwardiag Station Ry. Freight 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 



Rs. a. 

P- 


14 

0 

0 

per bag of IJ Cwts. 

9* 

Indore 

7 7 

4 

per bag 

18 

0 

0 

Delhi 

8 8 

0 

II 

16 

0 

0 

91 

Ujjain 

7 12 

3 

99 

16 

0 

0 

tt 

Ahmedabad 

6 10 

4 

99 

16 

8 

0 

» 

Modinagar 

... -80 

0 

99 

16 

0 

0 

1 t 

Coimbatore 

4 2 

0 

99 

15 

0 

0 

19 

Bangalore 

... 1 10 

6 

99 

18 

0 

0 

9» 

Sivakasi 

... 2 10 

10 

II 


The freight is from Bangarapet. The figures are given for T. S. P. only. 
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(c) There are so many cases where 
the difference between the selling price at 
the point of receipt is substantially greater 
than could be accounted for by the actual 
freight charged, as far our industry 
concerned. 

(d) Since we took charge of our firm 
in 1950 and our predecessors have not kept 
any of their records, we are unable to give 
the required relative figures. 

Q: 55. Apart from the above answers 
we want to bring to your notice a few 
points. 

1. We are the only manufacturers of T.S.P. 
in Mysore State, and are supplying T.SP. 
regularly to many leading mills throughout 
India. But we fear that we may have to 
close our factory if the present freight on 
T.S.P. continues, as we cannot withstand 
the competition of T.S.P. manufacturers 
from Kanpur, Indore, Bombay and Ujjain 


who buy from us tamarind seeds pappu. If 
we close our factory nearly 60 to 80 fami¬ 
lies will go out of living. In the South there 
are no other manufacturers of T.S.P. except 
one or two in the Andhra State. So you 
may not get many complaints with regard to 
reduction of freight on T.S.P. from South, 
and Northern manufacturers wish to pro¬ 
long the present rate in order to cast us 
from the field. 

2. For your verification separate exam¬ 
ples of both T.S.P. and Tamarind seeds 
pappu have been sent by registered sample 
post. 

3. You can ascertain and come to a deci¬ 
sion to help this poor industry, and its need 
for development from herein enclosed sta¬ 
tistics issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Government of India, for the Tamarind 
Starch Conference held during the month of 
January. 1951, at Delhi. 


Statistics for the Tamarind Starch Conference 6th January, 1951 

1. Quantities of starch required in the country. 

(a) Textiles — 50,000 Tons. (91%) 

(b) Jute ••• 3,000 ,, (5.6) 

(c) Paper ••• ... 2,000 ,, (3.5) 

55,000 


2. Starch factories; 

40 factories; 22 licensed. Installed capacity 75,000 tons. Not more than 4 dozen 
factories working. 

S. Annual production of starch factories in India: 


1943 

4 • • 

... 16,973 Ton 

1944 

• ■ • 

24,164 

1945 

••• 

26,298 „ 

1946 

• • • 

••• 

1947 


1,360 

1948 

*»« 

3,600 


4 The gap between the total demand and local supply is filled by imports of sago 
flour, starch, foreign potato flour, dextrine etc. from abroad. 

1946 — 47 20,069 Tons. 169 Value lacs of Rs. 

1947— 48 36,305 „ 168 

1948— 49 43,813 „ 261 

5 The annual production of tamarind seed kernel (pappu) is estimated at about 
'90,000 tons. 


From the statistics it is evident that if the 
railway freight is reduced on tamarind seed 
starch south can utilise all the seeds for the 
manufacture of T.S.P. and supply at reasona¬ 
ble rates to the whole of textile industry, and 
thereby save the Government the need to 
import foreign starches and the surplus of 


nearly 300 lakhs of rupees can be spared 
for other necessities in the implementation 
of the Second Five Year Plan. We hope the 
honourable committee will consider the 
above points and help this poor industry by 
reducing the freight on T.S.P. 


PART 1-B. 


Q: 1. To manufacture a ton of TS.p, 
2i tons of raw tamarind seeds are required, 
and i ton fuel for roasting the seeds in 
order to remove husk of the seeds. 


Q : 2. Total production 

1952- 53 

1953- 54. 

1954- 55 


of T.S.P. 

... 800 tons. 
... 850 „ 

... 780 


Q: 3. The revision of the freight struc¬ 
ture in 1948 has given no initiative for fur¬ 
therance of more production. There is no 
change in the distance of haul by rail in res¬ 
pect of raw material, but change came in 
respect of finished product. 

Q : 4, The average haul for traffic 
received by rail in respect of raw 
materials: 
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shortest distances ••• ISO miles. 

longest distances ••• 400 „ 

The average haul for traffic despatched 
by rail in respect of finished products: 

Shortest distances ••• 400 miles. 

Longest distances ••• 1250 ,, 

Q; 5. The raw materials (Tamarind 
seeds) received by the following modes of 
transport: 

(i) by rail 17,000 bags. 

(ii) by road ••• 4,000 ,, 

(iii) by carts ••• 2,000 „ 

Q: 6. Ninety per cent, of the finished 
product is despatched by rail and the remain¬ 
ing 10 per cent, by road in lorries to the 
near textile centres. 

Q: 7, (a) The average price of the raw 
material (T. Seeds) during 54-55 per ton 
Rs. 50/- and the average rail freight Rs. 5/8- 
per ton. 

rhe corresponding figures for 1938-39 & 
1947-48 are not available. 

(b) The average price of the finish¬ 
ed product (1954-55): 

At the manufacturing point Rs. 10/- per 
cwt. 

At important consuming centres the price 
at the manufacturing point plus the rail¬ 
way freight to the centre. Other figures are 
not known as we took possession of the 
industry in 1950. 


Q: 8. The despatches of finished pro¬ 
ducts; 

(i) 30 bags of li cwts. each yearly. 

(ii) 1,500 

(iii) 630 

(iv) nil. 

(v) nil. 

(vi) 400 

(vii) 500 „ 

(viii) nil 

(ix) nil 

(x) nil 

(xi) 800 

(xii) 5,000 

(xiii) 3,000 ,, 

(xiv) 1,000 

The figures above are only given approxi¬ 
mately. 

In conclusion we request the honourable 
Committee to seethe samples that we have 
sent, and recommend one to Railway 
Board to reduce the freight on tamarind 
seed powder to the same level as to the 
freight on raw seeds, and encourage the in¬ 
dustry to prosper. We hope that our few 
lines addressed to you besides the replies 
to questions will meet with your kind con- 
sideration, and thanking you in anticipation 
for doing needful in the matter. 


Banqalope Trodes Association, 

Banqalope. 


PART (-A. 


Q: 1. (a) The adoption in 1948 of the 
revised general classification has not had 
the required effect on industry and trade 
as it was expected to be. The trade expe¬ 
cted more facilities and a reasonable rate 
structure. 

(b) No, The trade adversely affected 
has been the local trade which have had 
no advantage of the telescopic rates and 
thus the local trade has been deprived of 
its rightful prices. 

(c) See para (b) above. 

Q : 2. (a) Yes. 

(b) The industry is badly affected 
due to the discretion of the Railway Admini¬ 
stration not being fully utilised. It would be 
interesting to have the details and cases 
where the discrimination was not used, 

Q: 3. (i) The number of class rates of 
wagon-load scales are not appropriate and 
need fresh revision. 

(ii) (a) No. It is essential that more 
number of ‘legs’ and distance range in each 
‘leg’ be provided. 
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Q: 4. The maximum rate for each class 
rate and wagon-load should maintain its 
status quo, 

Q: 5. (i) Terminal charge should be dis¬ 
continued at once. 

(ii) ‘Short distance’ charge for 
haulage of less than 75 miles should be 
discontinued. 

(iii) Transhipment charge for break 
of gauge should be brought down to a 
minimum. The discontinuance of terminal 
charge is suggested as the present loading 
and unloading arrangements of the Railway 
Administration are most unsatisfactory and 
in most cases this part of the work is done 
by the owners. The ‘short distance’ charge 
provides a weapon to road transport to le\'y 
a heavier charge. 

Q: 6. Yes, this should be raised to ten 
miles unit for charge. 

Q: 7. No. , 

Q: 8. We advocate the extension of this 
principle on all railways. 

Q; 9. The grouping of commodities is not 
very satisfactory and with so many groupings 
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on hand it is essential that this should be 
reviewed in view^of the present conditions. 
For instance machinery other than electrical 
is classified at 6 R.R.—4 O.R. This heavy 
charge retards the growth of the industries, 
as such it should be reviewed. 

Q; 10. See No. 9. 

Q: 11. No. 

Q: 12. We advocate the charge (uniform 
rate of minimum charge) provided that 
the class of commodity carried, can bear the 
cost, 

Q: IS (a & b). No. 

Q; 14, The minimum weight for 'smalls’ 
to be raised to 10 seers. 

Q: 15. We agree that ‘smalls’ traffic 
should be classified in one class, that class 
should be selected in such a way that the 
freight charge should be about 50% of the 
charge fpr passenger traffic. 

Q; 16 (i)^ (ii). Yes. 

(iii) Yes. This would be found very 
workable if the suggestion under para Ja is 
taken into consideration. 

Q: 17. The introduction of ‘train load 
rates’ is most essential for the movement of 
the raw materials and if enough wagons are 
available on the railways it would not cause 
any hardship to any of the interests con¬ 
cerned. 

Q:18. Special express goods services 
have been very much appreciated by the 
public and a minimum extra charge of not 
exceeding 10% for carriage by these special 
goods trains would not prove detrimental 
to tho industry. 

Q: 19. The present charge for supply of 
cranes for loading and unloading consign¬ 
ments is rather high. 

Actually this should be part of the services 
provided ‘ free ’ of any extra cost. It should 
be part of the services provided by the 
administration. 

Q; 20. Nil. 

Q: 21(a). If the railways stop carrying 
such traffic just because alternative methods 
of transportare available'the trader would be 
a great sufferfer as the other mode of traffic 
would not have any competition and would 
naturally raise its schedule charge. 

(b) No ; see para (a). 

(c) No. 

Q; 22. Not very favourable. Usually 
the short distance traffic is not moved by 
the railways. 

Q: 23. Yes. we advocate the formation 
of freight pool for the following commodities 
on all India basis; Coal, food-grains and 
pulses, fertilisers, paper and textiles. 

Q; 24. Yes. 

Q; 25. The freight pool should be worked 
by the railways. 

Q; 26. Yes. 

Q: 27 & 28. No remarks. 

Q: 29. See remarks as in No. 1. 

Q: 30 We agree with the suggestion. 


Q: 31. The railway freight rate policy 
should be based mainly considering the 
development of the country. 

Q: 32. Yes. 

Q; 33. The introduction of special freight 
rates for new industries would not be fair. 

We advocate far a special consideration 
being shown for the economic development 
of undeveloped areas. 

Q: 34. This policy of reviewing ‘on the 
basis of inflated mileage’ even for a limited 
period would retard the development of an 
under-developed area. 

Q: 35. (1) The freight policy should be 
mainly taking into consideration that a charge 
should be what the traffic can boar, if a 
heavy charge is made there are moie 
chances of retarding the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country rather than securing 
adequate revenue for meeting the increase 
in the maintenance and operation costs. 

Q; 36. All charges for the maintenance 
and operation costs including provision of 
new rolling stock should be made from the 
revenues of the railways. The only charge, 
which should be met by drawing on reserves 
is for the construction of new lines. 

Q: 37. This would not prove very useful 
as the village and cottage industries struc¬ 
tures usually move.;only short distance. In 
case of movement of products of cottage 
industries over a distance of 100 miles for 
sale in the market a special rate by the rail¬ 
way would be of assistance. 

Q: 38. When any commodity has been 
under control or ceiling prices fixed by the 
policy of the Government tho freight struc¬ 
ture tor such commodity shoiild be reviewed 
to see if the commodity can bear the 
charge. 

Q; 39. No remarks. 

Q: 40. It is correct that the railway tran¬ 
sport capacity will have to be increased 
to meet the requirements of the develop¬ 
ment of the country, but it is not correct 
to state that this would only involve an 
increased expenditure on improvement of 
Goods Shed and other development works 
as the quantum of the freight earned by the 
railway administration would also increase 
tremendously, as sugh it would be possible 
to avoid an increase in the rate structure 
from the present level. 

Q:41. It would not be possible to adjust 
the railway freight due to the fluctuations in 
the competitive conditions in the export 
market as such the stable rates should be 
S3i% below the ordinary rates to encourage 
export. 

Q: 42. In the post-war period there has 
been a great change in the pattern of traffic, 
both in the quantum, direction and range of 
movements of commodities. 

Q: 43. See remarks 1 (b) 

Q; 44. Most of the industries quote their 
prices F.O.R. forwarding station. 

Q; 45. If the railway freight on the vari¬ 
ous direct requirements of an agriculturist 
is kept down to the minimum it will help to 
keep down cost of production of more im¬ 
portant food and commercial crops. 

Q : 46. No remarks. 
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Q: 47. This is correct, (i) Adjustment 
of railway freight would not be helpful, (ii) 
Providing warehouses for temporary storage 
through any agency would be very helpful. 

Q : 48 to 53.—No remarks. 

Q: 54. See reply, para 35 (1) 

Q: 55. No remarks. 

PART l-B. 

ANNEXURE V. 

Q : 1. No remarks. 

Q: 2. As stated in the Mysore Iron & 
Steel works Letter (Copy enclosed.) 

Q: 3 & 4. No remarks. 

Q; 5 & 6, Only by railway. 

Q; 7, 8 & 9. No remarks- 

Q; 10(a) Total production of fimshed 
sugar in our factory at Mandya 35,000 
tons per annum (approx). 

(b) Total proportion of sugarcane traffic; 

gy rail — about 22 per cent. 

Rv road'Within a zone of 10 miles-about 75% 
do 10 to 20 miles ., 3% 


PART4I 

Q: 1. (a) All commodities which the rail¬ 
way administration accepts for transit should 
be booked at railway risk. 

(b) All commodities which can easily 
be pilfered in transit or in goods sheds be 
booked at railway risk. 

(c) The change suggested is that the 
railway administration should provide better 
safeguard against the pilferages which is a 
very common factor. 

Q : 2. (a) Most of the traders have now 
resorted to private insurance as an 
alternative to safeguard against these 
damages etc., in transit. 

(b) The private insurance covers 
damage, pilferage in-transit and non-delivery. 
The average rate of premium of the value 
of goods by private insurance is 4 annas 
per cent. 

(c) The private insurance has 
comparatively increased in recent years 
due to the lack of proper handling of com¬ 
modities by the railway adminstration. 

Q : 3. Yes. for reasons in 2 (c) 

Q: 4. (a) Yes. 

(b) No remarks. 


(c) Cost of transport of cane (at present); 

Rv rail ••• Re- 0-1-11 per Md 

By road — Re. 0-0-3 per Md 

per Mile 

(d) Cost of transport of cane (pre-war) t 

Bv rail ••• Re- 0-0-10. 5 per Md 

By road ••• Re. U-0- 1. 3 per Md 

per Mile 

Most of our troubles are due to ‘tranship¬ 
ment’. 

Here we would like to have detailed reply 
as to what concrete action has been taken 
on Para 28. of the Speech of Shri Lai Baha¬ 
dur Shastri introducing the Railway Budget 
1954-55 on 19-2-54. If we had a clear reply 
as to what the Railway Administration had 
decided on, we would know better where 
we stand and perhaps can give even more 
satisfactory replies. On this statement we 
are sure that the Railway Board must have 
collected lot of information. What has been 
printed we would appreciate to have a copy 
of the same. 

ANNEXURE VII. 

(See The Mysore Iron ds Steel Work’s letter 
reproduced below.) 

Copy of the letter dated 25th October ’55 from 
the Mysore Iron ds Steel Works, Bhadravati. 

X X X X 

As regards total production of finished 
products, we give below the production for 


Pig iron 

50,305 tons 

M.S. Section 

25.166 „ 

Hoops, rods & coils 

3,679 „ 

C.I. Pipes 

10,638 

Ferro Silicon 

4.727 

Cement 

... 74.008 „ 

C I Sleepers 

3.517 „ 

C I Castings 

084 .. 

C S Castings 

420 „ 

-Acetic Acid 

243 

X X 

X X 


Q: 5 (a & b). No remarks. 

(c) 30%, under the excuse that the 
pilferage took place in transit. 

Q;6&7. No remarks. 

Q:8. Every commodity should have a 
railway risk rate as well as owner's risk rate 
and the adminstration should allow the 
trader to book his consignment at any of 
the two rates at his choice. 

Q : 9 & 10. No remarks. 

Q; 11. Yes. 

Q:12. No remarks. 

Q;13. Even at owner’s risk rates the 
minimum standard should be laid down for 
the packing. 

Q:]4. Sec. 72. A of the Indian Railways 
Act. 1890 has remained unaltered since the 
last quarter of a century and this should 
be reviewed taking into consideration the 
past trend of the development of the 
country. 

Q: 15. The present conditions for packing 
are very inadequate. This should be 
reviewed by a sub-committee and the 
standard conditions of packing should be 
rigorously enforced to avoid the heavy 
claims on the railways. 

Q; 16. The packing condition notified for 
certain commodities are very rarely enforc¬ 
ed and under the circumstances a consign¬ 
ment should not be accepted unless it 
conforms to the standard packing condi¬ 
tions which should be laid down very 
clearly and given vast publicity. 

Q: 17. (a) Warehouse facilities for storage 
of goods prior to despatch or for delivery 
are a necessity in any advanced country, 
but unfortunately so far as this amenity, 
which is part and parcel of a necessity 
which goes to increase the development of 
the country has not been considered by the 
railway administration. This should be 
given effect to at an early date. Port 
authorities at a port have got ware-houses 
where one can store the goods for any 
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length of time at a very nominal rate-much 
cheaper than private agency. 

(b) This scheme should be under¬ 
taken by the Railway Administralion. 

Q: 18 (a) As already stated Section 72 of 

the Indian Railways Act. 1890, should be 
reviewed. The Railway Administration once 
they accept the consignment for despatch 
should be entirely responsible for not only 
the safe delivery of the consignment at the 
destination but also of the condition in 
which the consignment is delivered. 

Q: 19. It would go a long way to reduce 
the compensations arising directly or 
indirectly from thefts and pilferages. Further 
the present arrangement of storage facilities 
in the goods shed is most inadequate and 
hardly suitable for the growing trade. If 
these are also improved it will be found that 
compensation which is being paid at 
present is reduced very much. 

Q; 20. No remarks. 

Q; 21. In spite of special officers being 
appointed to settle claims unduly long time 
is taken by the Administration in settling the 
claims. A trader finds by experience that 
insurance companies settle the claims in 
less than one-fourth of the time required by 
the Railway Administration. This should be 
looked into and improved. 

PART III 

Q: 1. (a) The powers of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal should be widened. 


(b) It is correct that it would bo in 
the interests of the public if the Railway 
Tribunal is given powers to initiate investiga¬ 
tions in regard to freight rates- 

(c) No remarks. 

Q: 2. This decision is not satisfactory. 
Under no circumstances should the Govern¬ 
ment raise a rate of a particular class of 
traffic without the consent of the Tribunal. 

Q; 3. See reply para 2. 

Q: 4. No remarks. 

Q: 5. This is correct. The Rates Tribunal 
take unduly long time in arriving at a deci¬ 
sion . This should be improved upon. 

Q; 6. This is correct. The cost to the 
parties for obtaining a case adjudicated by 
the Railway Rates Tribunal is very high. 
(Remedy—At present there are Regional and 
Zonal Consultative Committees throughout 
India. It is suggested that the Regional and 
Zonal Rate Committees be formed to make 
their recommendation to the Tribunal. This 
would facilitate the work of the Tribunal 
as well as to provide a source of approach 
to the trader without heavy cost). 

Q: 7 to 10. No remarks. 

Q: 11. See remarks para 6. 

(3: 12. The constitution of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal is very necessary as other¬ 
wise the growth of Industries will be 
affected. 


Tlie Mtjsope Iron & St ee I w opL 

Btiadravati. 


PART l-A. 


Q;l(c) The freight on raw materials for 
manufacture of iron and steel have been 
revised from time to time from 1935. The 
minimum charge per wagon has also been 
increased from the original 100 maundson 
our Metre-gauge system to 250 in some 
cases; as a result, the total freight paid has 
considerably increased these years. State- 
ment showing the average freight rates on 
fuel and charcoal on Birur-Talaguppa 
section for an average lead of about 40-50 
miles, is enclosed (Table I) The statement 
is selPexplanatory. 

It is needless to mention that these freights 
may have to be revised regarding rotes and 
minimum weight to attract traffic. 

Q; 2 (a) The present rating arrangement 
has not been helpful to us as can be kindly 
seen from the Table 1. 

Q; 3 (i) Some of our finished products 
have been classed 'high*. Perhaps, it would 
be desirable to reduce freight on some of 
these finished products with the ceiling. 


Ferro-Silicon, one of our finished products,, 
comes under Red tariff since it is treated as 
an explosive. It is for the consideration of 
the Committee to examine the possibilities 
of giving a lower rate for this commodity. At 
the moment the consumption of Ferro- 
Silicon in India is about 4,000 tons and the 
main points of consumption are: West 
Bengal, Bihar and Bombay. 

The new Steel Plants that come into pro¬ 
duction within the next five years will be the 
future consuming centres in larger quanti¬ 
ties. 

Q: 5 (iii) More than the transhipment char¬ 
ges, the delays in transhipment are causing 
much inconvenience.The Southern Railway 
is a compact unit. It would be desirable to 
convert all these into one gauge frorn one 
end such that at least all these ports in tl^ 
region can be connected direct in this M.G- 
region. Industries will be benefited if there 
is only one gauge touching Poona, Bangalore.- 
Cochin and Madras through all sections. 
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Q; 7. Road transport is quick and effi¬ 
cient since it handies material from door to 
door unlike Railways which handles from 
station to station. These Railway stations 
are situated in many cases far away from 
the towns. Hence it would not perhaps 
cause any inconvenience if the existing 
minimum distances is changed from 20miles 
to 50 miles. It is also for consideration 
whether it would not be desirable not to 
accept any goods traffic for any distance 
not less than 50 miles such that the wagon 
turn over will be better and movement of 
materials considerably improved. 

Q:10. The points that have to be taken 
into consideration for classification of goods 
and the rate structure, are in our opinion: 

(1) Whether the consumer can pay this 
freight; 

(2) Whether the commodity can bear 
the freight at all times; 

(3) Whether the freight charged may be 
more than the cost of the material. 

The possibility of running train loads from 
consigning end to the destination non-stop 
excepting necessary halts deserves examin¬ 
ation. This will be very helpful in the case 
of materials which have to be hauled for 
distances exceeding 500 miles. 

The Daily Express Goods Service running 
preferably at night with halts of not less than 
25 miles for watering or coaling might per¬ 
haps solve some of the delays occurring at 
the moment. 

Freight carried by such Goods Trains shall 
change formations at junctions only with a 
minimum of 75 miles. 

Q; 14. Since Road Transport has come 
to stay, small consignments are generally 
taken by lorries or other conveyances, it 
would not perhaps cause any inconvenience 
if the minimum weight is increased to one 
maund. 

Q: 16. (i) Revision in upper direction of 
the existing 'W’ condition may have an oppo¬ 
site effect. This has been illustrated in 
Table 1. 

A minimum wagon rate may be charged 
for different materials after examining the 
local conditions and the commodity handled. 

(iii) This will certainly help. 

Q; 17. It will be very economical if the 
Railways can run train loads and fix up rates 
in the different sections on which the freight 
is carried. This freight must be telescopic 
such that it will go on becoming less when 
the quantities offered are higher. For 
example, the freiglit for a consignment of 
2,000 tons during a particular period is fi.xed 
at a certain level; it is expected to be redu¬ 
ced considerably when freights of 10,000 
and 25,000 and over are offered at a time 
for longer durations. 

Q; 18. This depends upon the interpreta¬ 
tion of a Special Express Goods Service. If 
small consignments of goods are taken non¬ 
stop from one place to another and the 
material moves not less than 300 miles dur¬ 
ing a period of 24 hours, this will be 
justified. The additional charge should only 
be a token as an Express Goods Train will 
release the wagons faster and ensure 
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quicker turn round. Such a service is more 
advantageous to the Railways than the con¬ 
signor as more freight can be moved with 
the available, stock. 

Q: 19. Supply of cranes is a convenience, 
dust as amenities are provided for emplo¬ 
yees, cranes are provided to facilitate un¬ 
loading and loading of heavy material and 
release wagons early. When wagons are 
delayed for want of crane facilities, the con¬ 
signor cannot be expected to pay any 
demurrage, for no fault of his, 

Q:21. (a) Yes, The minimum distance 
should be 50 miles as suggested already 
subject to a minimum of one maund. 

(b) Yes. The Railways can develop 
an Out Agency system such that short dis¬ 
tance traffic in different sections is carried 
by road on lorries, on the lines of the Out 
Agency System existing in some places, at 
present. 

(c) The Railway is a National asset. 
It can justify this definition if it can assist the 
industries in existence, and under contem¬ 
plation and the consumer if it facilitates move¬ 
ment of materials at most economical rates. 
Where water transport is available, it may be 
insisted that materia! is moved by thatwater- 
w'ay only. 

The freight rate, whether by the inland 
waterway or by surface transport may be 
kept at the same level. 

Q: 23. (a) A freight pool is desirable to main¬ 
tain uniform freight rates, irrespective of 
distance. This Freight Pool can be con¬ 
sidered on an All India basis for basic raw 
materials for Industries, namely, coal and 
coke, of all sorts, refractories, billets and 
scrap-ferrous or non-ferrous. 

For finished products, freight can be ex¬ 
amined on a Zonal basis after examining the 
different aspects. In the case of cement, the 
freight may be considered on an all India 
basis, for the present. 

Q: 25. The Railways have to charge the 
freight pool rate. This will not affect the 
revenues as the percentage of longdistance 
traffic (above 1,0 (j 0 miles) is not much in India 
at present, 

Q: 27. The Mysore Iron & Steel Works, 
Bhadravati is situated in a branch line (Birur- 
Talaguppa section) and most of the raw 
materials are received within a radius of 
50-60 miles. In the interest of this Industry, 
short distance charges may be waived in this 
case or the short distance reduced. 

Q: 20. Please give instances of requests 
that have been made, and where such re¬ 
quests have not been granted, the reasons 
if any. given by the railways. 

Large number of station-to-station rates 
were in existence earlier and this has. it is 
learnt, since been removed. It would be 
helpful if the request from Industry is con¬ 
sidered favourably and a decision commu¬ 
nicated after examining it within a specific 
period say a month after receipt of such 
request such that the Industry is not allowed 
to suffer on account of the inordinate 
delay. 

Q; SO. The introduction of station-to- 
station rates is no doubt a necessity to foster 
development of new Industries and en- 
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courage trade. The economies of trans¬ 
portation have to be kept in mind and a 
minimum tonnage per annum fixed for giving 
this rate. 

Q: 31. The following additional points 
may also be perhaps taken into considera¬ 
tion : 

(i) Freight should be equitable. 

(ii) Freight on commodity shall not 
exceed the cost of the commodity. 
It should always bear a certain per¬ 
centage of the cost of the commodity 
at the consigning end. 

(iii) It must be a fillip for advancement 
of the Industry and reduce concen¬ 
tration at particular points which has 
been responsible for unsettled con¬ 
ditions. 

(iv) It must not act adversely on the 
consumer. 

Q : 32. This structure depends upon the 
Zones. Each has to be considered on its 
merits. 

Q; 83. It would perhaps be desirable to 
charge only the scheduled freight rates and 
waive other charges for Industries or sec¬ 
tions of Industries which will be established 
in future, at high cost. 'I'his concession may 
be given in the first instance for a period of 
5-10 years. Otherwise, economic develop¬ 
ment of the under-developed areas parti¬ 
cularly Malnad Regions may not be practi¬ 
cable. 

Q; 34. The Railway is a National asset. 
It will be pressed into service in a National 
emergency. Hence, safe lines have to be 
laid, unlike some of the present coastal 
lines, which can be in service in all condi¬ 
tions without disturbing normal movement. 
A beginning can safely be made from the 
southern end as it lends itself for improve¬ 
ment. These may have to be treated as 
strategic lines even though they may not be 
financially sound, during the first few years 
of operation. 

Q: 40. The trouble experienced by Indus¬ 
tries particularly in the South India is due 
to the inability of the Railways to transport 
the needed raw materials from the Northern 
India to the Southern end. This has happen¬ 
ed because alternative routes have not 
been provided all these years to ensure 
easy flow of traffic. The bottlenecks have 
not been removed from one end and the 
available resources not utilised. South 
Indian Industries can develop if the follow¬ 
ing issues are taken up for consideration : 

Water-ways from Collieries in West 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, to be utilised 
for movement of traffic to deliver the 
materials along the water-way up to Calcutta 
and touch ports on the East Coast and 
Cochin. If this coastal shipping is deve¬ 
loped by the Railways as an adjunct to their 
freight service, the existing lines will 
perhaps cater better to the needs of the 
areas which are situated far away from the 
coastal line. 

It is needless to mention that freight 
structure should be so devised that the 
material carried will bear the same freight 


whether it is carried by water or by rail. It 
would be helpful if the water-borne traffic is 
charged a little less to encourage coastal 
shipping. 

Q: 51. The nature and extent of indus¬ 
trial expansion in the public sector envisag¬ 
ed during the Second Plan period in our 
region, is'indicated in Table 11. 

It is needless to mention that in the case 
of Iron and Steel Industry, the raw materials 
required for every ton of product will be 
about four or five times to the finished pro¬ 
duct and most of them are fiandled by the 
Railway system. 

Q: 52. The movement of our traffic will 
perhaps be limited to our sphere of influ¬ 
ence as at present, unless conditions 
change in the interval. 

ANNEXURE / 

Coal required by the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works, Bhadravati, is obtained from 
the collieries by the sea-cum-rail route via 
Madras since the Railways cannot handle 
this traffic. The difference in freight is a 
legitimate charge on the Railways as the 
Industry cannot normally bear this addition¬ 
al freight. This consideration applies in the 
case of all traffic which are taken by sea 
instead of by rail. The percentage of losses 
in handling is heavier in the case of sea-cum- 
rail traffic and the consignee is entitled to 
some consideration on this account. 

ANNEXURE II 

The minimum weight of wagon for a com¬ 
modity is to be fixed in consideration of the 
quantity that can be loaded. The average 
height of a man in India is a little less than 
5’—6” and assuming any height over 6’ will 
be far out of the mark. Wagons will have a 
central door either in one piece, or in two 
pieces. If that door is in one piece, the 
volume available will be very small. If the 
central door is in two pieces, the height that 
can be loaded will be the average height of 
the lower door PLUS the heap at the ends 
subject to a maximum of 6’. If the minimum 
weights are fixed on this basis for the 
wagons, keeping the specific gravity of the 
material loaded in view, it would be satis¬ 
factory. 

ANNEXURE V 

It is very difficult to give figures of des¬ 
patches as envisaged in the Questionnaire 
as statistics are not maintained by us in 
the form required. However, a statement 
is given below showing the despatches of 
finished products made by the works in a 
particular month, say July 1955 and in a 
particular year, say, 1954—55, i.e., from 1st 
April ' 1954 to Sist March 1955—Official 
year. Our despatches of steel C.l. Pipes 
and Cement are mostly made to Bombay 
State, Madras State, Mysore State (local) 
and places in South India. Pig Iron, Ferro-Sili- 
con and Steel Castings are despatched 
mainly to Northern India. C.l. Sleepers and 
Steel Castings are despatched to Railways 
in South India and Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works in Northern India and Associated 
Cement Companies in Bombay, all over 51 
miles distance. 
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Finished Products 


Pig Iron 
C. I. Pipes 
C. I. Sleepers 
C. I. Castings 
Steel Castings 
Steel Sections 
Hoops 
Cement 
Ferro-silicon 

Acetic Acid—Despatched to Bombay 
Structures—Despatched to Mysore (Local) 

Total 


Despatches made 
during July 1955 
(Tons) 

Despatches made during 
the year-lst April 1964 to 
31st March 1966 
(Tons) 

3,692 

l.>,818 

1,084 

9,689 

354 

3,521 

15 

330 

47 

459 

3,563 

27,367 

80 

1,187 

6,128 

62,234 

531 

4,131 

6 

172 

26 

150 

15,626 

1,26,028 


Q: 5. We are obtaining our raw material 
in lorrries eyen where there is a railway 
traffic, for reasons already explained. 

Q; 8. The average distance of the des¬ 
patches of the finished products by rail is 
generally over 100 miles except in very few 
coses. The Railways may consider cons¬ 
truction of special wagons for transport of 
cement in bulk with higher capacities. This 
question can perhaps be pursued as the 


TABLE 1 
Charcoal and Fuel 


Station 


— 1 -; 

; Charcoal 

1 180 Mds. 
per ton. 

1 

Fuel 

220 Mds. . 
per ton. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Harnahalli 

Spl. 

3 11 0 

3 11 0 

Kumsi 

Spl- 

3 11 0 

3 11 0 

Arasalu 

Spl. 

4 19 

4 19 

Anandapuram 

Spl. 

4 6 4 

4 0 4 

Balegundi 

WLC 

.5 6 4 

5 5 4 

Sagara 

Spl. 

4 10 10 

4 10 10 

Talaguppa 

WLC 

5 112 

5 11 2 


cost of the containers will be avoided and 
the producer can perhaps be persuaded to 
pay an additional freight rate instead. The 
Cement Industry is being expanded consi¬ 
derably and this question deserves conside¬ 
ration. 

1 he question of other Industries can be 
taken up as they develop in a particular 
region. 


TABLE 11 

Industrial Expansion in the public sector envisaged 
during Second Plan Period on the Works :— 


Capacity 

(Tons) 


1 . 

Spun Cast Iron Pipe Plant 

17,500 

2 . 

Alloy & Tool Steel Plant 

2,000 

3. 

Steel Expansion scheme 

85.000 

4. 

Stainless steel plant 

16,000 

5. 

Ferro-alloy plant 

18,000 


P E PS U 

Patiala FI OUP Mills Co., Ltd., 


Patiala. 


GENERAL 


At present 'Wheat and Gram’ are plac¬ 
ed under class WL/D (a standard telescopic 
wagon load scale basis per maund per mile- 
0.88/800 miles plus 0.26/300 miles plus 0.17/ 
beyond with a ceiling of Rs. 1113-pe’' maund) and 
‘Wheat and Gram Flour’ under class WL/M (a 
standard telescopic wagon load scale basis 
per maund per mile ().48/300 miles plus 
0.35/300 miles plus 0.23/beyond, with 
■no ceiling) which comes to about 30% higher 
than the rate charged on wheat and gram. 
Besidesthat for wheat and gram 
there is a ceiling in freight of Rs. 1/13/- 
•per maund, while there is no such 


ceiling applicable to ‘Wheat and Gram 
Flour’. The difference inprice between the 
wheat and gram and their flour does not 
generally exceed 10% while the gap 
between the freight on both the commodities 
has been so much widened that the flour 
is to pay about 65% more than wheat on 
long distance traffic on account of the 
ceiling in freight on wheat and gram, with 
the result that the wheat and gram flour 
which used to be supplied from North to 
South have been stopped due to such 
unreasonably high freight and the North has 
lost all its long standing Southern markets. 
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Thus the Flour Industry of Northern India 
has been hit hard and placed in a very pre¬ 
carious condition. Therefore it is request¬ 
ed that necessary equitable position be 
restored by reducing freight rates according 
to the difference in prices of both the com¬ 
modities and also allowing the ceiling in 
freight on traffic of wheat and gram flour 
as applicable to wheat and gram. 


Before 1948 (subsequent to the decision 
of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee in 
the case of No. XXXIV of 1932-Roller Flour 
Mills, Patiala us E.I. Rly.), the difference 
between the freight rates chargeable to 
traffic of wheat and gram and flours thereof 
was under:— 


Distance. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Difference. 

Increase 
percentage 
over wheat 
rate. 

Rate per 
Md. per mile 

Calculated rate 
Iper Md. excluding 
, terminal charges 
etc. 

) 

Rate per 
Md. per mile. 

Calculated rate 
per Md. excluding 
terminal charges 
etc. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

- 

(") 

(6) 

(7) 




Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 to 

75 

•380 

0 2 5 

•380 

0 2 5 

Nil. 

Nil. 

76 to 

100 

•200 

0 2 10 

380 

0 3 2 

0 0 4 

12 % 

101 to 

300 

•200 

0 6 2 

•220 

0 6 10 

0 0 8 

11 % 

301 to 

600 

•100 

0 8 8 

•160 

0 10 7 

0 1 11 

22 % 

601 to 

1000 

•100 

0 12 0 

•115 

0 14 5 

0 2 5 

20 % 

1001 to 

1500 

•100 

10 2 

•116 

1 3 3 

0 3 1 

19% 

1501 to 2000 

•100 

1 4 4 

•115 

1 8 1 

0 3 0 

19% 


Now with effect from 1st April, 1955 in 
contravention and disregard of the spirit 
and letter of the Rates Advisory Committee 
decision, the gap between the freight rate 
of wheat, gram and flour thereof has been 


enormously increased as will be evident 
from the under-noted comparative Freight 
Rate Table and thus with the increased 
freight the traffic of flour of wheat and gram 
cannot move to distant places : 


1 

Distance. i 

1 Before lat October, 1948. [ 

After 1st April, 

1 

Difference in ' 

freight per Md. 
between wheat, ' 
gram & dour. 

1 

TSss! 

Increase 
percentage 
over 1948 rate. 

Difference in 
freight per Md. 
between wheat, 
gram & flours. 

j 

'i 

Percentage, j 

i 

Percentage. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(6) 

(6) 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 



1 to 75 

Nil. 

NU. 

0 0 7 

24% 

24% 

76 to 300 

0 0 8 

11 % 

0 2 6 

26% 

15% 

301 to 600 

0 1 11 

22 % 

0 4 9 

30% 

8 % 

601 to 1000 

0 2 5 

20 % 

0 6 9 

31% 

U% 

1001 to 1500 

0 3 1 

19% 

0 9 3 

32% 

13% 

1601 to 2000 

0 3 9 

19% 

12 7 

64% 

46% 


From the above statement it will also be 
observed that with the increase in distance, 
the freight rate for flour has been increased 
more than proportionate with the result that 
for long distance traffic the freight is much 
more thian the commodity can bear. ^ 

result of this change, the Northern India 
Mills have lost their important Southern 
markets like Madras, Tuticorin. Rayapuram 
Trichinopolly, Madura, Erode, Bombay and 
Baroda etc. for their finished products. 
The present freight rate thus causes "undue 
or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage 
to the Mills in tlie North to undue prefer- 
ence and advantage to mills in the South. 

Prior to the imposition of restrictions on 
the movement, coming in the wake of short¬ 
age of foodgrains, about 98 to 99% gram- 
flour producBci by tho mills in tho North usod 
to be sold in the Southern markets. Recent 


relaxation and decontrol, once again afford¬ 
ed the Northern Mills an opportunity to 
revive and establish their pre-war markets 
for their products; but their attempts in this 
direction are being foiled because of the 
recent freight concessions and the ceiling 
of Rs. 1-13-0 allowed and fixed for the traffic 
of grains, pulses while the same do not 
apply to flour. 'I'his wide difference in the 
freight has very adversely affected the traffic 
of flour with the result that no flour is mov¬ 
ing to South and other distant places. 

Unlike the finished products of other 
Industries like vegetable oils, sugar and 
gunnies etc., the difference in prices bet¬ 
ween gram dall and gram flour and that of 
wheat and wheat flour, is very nominal. 
It is hardly 10 to 12% above the cost of price 
of the raw material. The freight difference 
between the finished and the raw is thus 
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unequal and disproportionate and operates 
to the detriment of the Industry. 

The present freight rates are unreason¬ 
able and faulty and run encounter to the 
spirit of Five Year Plan which aims at pro¬ 
motion and development of the Industry. 

It may also be mentioned here that where 
the existing railway freight has been disturb¬ 
ed, specially in case where the commo¬ 
dity concerned is ‘ foodstuffto look at it 


from the consumer point of view, it deprives 
the consumer to have his daily necessities 
of life like atta and gram flour at a reason¬ 
able price and thus the present freight 
on flour affects the consuming public to 
a great extent. 

It is. therefore, submitted that you may 
kindly come to the rescue of the Flour Indus¬ 
try and save it from spell of utter ruination 
by affording necessary relief. 


Tlie Bliupendpo Floup Mills Ltd., 


Bkafinda. 


GENBRAL. 


We are the owners of the Bhupendra 
Flour Mills Ltd., Bhatinda, a Pioneer Flour 
Industry in Northern India, installed about 
45 years back by late L. Harikishan Lai 
Gauba, the biggest Mill magnate of unpar¬ 
titioned Punjab This admittedly is a surplus 
area and the mill products have no market 
in this area. The very life of the Mill depends 
upon the Exports to other deficit areas in 
the Indian Union. Our Mill could well com¬ 
pete with most Mills in other areas till the 
rates of freight for our Mill products were 
varied by the Railways to our detriment from 
April, 1955. The huge difference in the 
freight of whole-grains and the products 
thereof have hit hard our industry. At pre¬ 
sent the whole-grains ’’Wheat & Gram” 
are placed under Class WL/D in which the 
maximum freight is Rs. I-IS-O per Maund, 
whatever may be the distance that consign¬ 
ment is to be transported: whereas the pro¬ 
ducts thereof are placed under WL/H with 
highly increased freight and without any 
ceiling. The rates of freight for products of 
wheat and gram are aboutS0% higher than 
the whole grains and the highest freight for 
longest distance might be more than double 
the ceiling for whole-grains. The difference 
in prices of whole-grains and the finished 
products thereof is hardly between ten to 
twelve per cent Previously the South was 
fed by the Mills in North so far as the pro¬ 
ducts of wheat and gram were concerned, 
but now the great inequality between the 
freights of whole-grains and the products 
thereof, have practically made all the Flour 
mills of the North idle. This uneconomic 
position of the Mills cannot be continued 
any longer. The huge amount of investment 
is lying idle and the heavy weight of interest 
is hanging around the neck which will ulti¬ 
mately be a cause of utter ruin of the indus¬ 


try. The Railway is also deprived of the 
income from the Flour Mills in North. Under 
the circumstances it is absolutely essential 
that the gap between the freight of whole 
grains and the products thereof be reduced 
in such a way as to bring the same in equit¬ 
able level with the difference in prices of 
both the commodities. This step is also 
essential to help the Free India Government 
scheme of industrializing the country in the 
sense that the existing Industries should be 
kept alive. Its refusal will mean destruction 
of the existing industries what to say of aid¬ 
ing erection of further industries. The Rail¬ 
ways now are State-Owned Railways and 
the implementation of the Government 
policies is primary duty of this department 
also. The long distance traffic of products 
of foodgrains has become a thing of the 
past. The enormous increase in rates of 
freight of finished products of foodgrains is 
highly prejudicial to our right—reserved 
under the Constitution. 

It will not be out of place to mention that 
previously the Control on products, sale 
and movement of foodgrains and the pro¬ 
ducts thereof had kept the Mills idle for 
more than three quarters of the year and 
now when the restrictions removed by de¬ 
control, our hopes of revival of the business 
have been smashed by the change in the 
freight policy of your Railways. The con¬ 
sumers are also debarred to have the stuff 
of their choice at reasonable rates. 

It is therefore, submitted that you may 
kindly review the freight policy with regard 
to the foodgrains and the products thereof 
and provide necessary relief to the Flour 
Milling Industry of Northern India, which 
now is threatened with utter ruination. 


no 
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PUNJAB 

Ludliiana Cycle Parts Suppliers’ Association, 

Ludtiiana. 


GENERAL 


There are three hundred factories here 
producing cycle parts and absorbing 6000 
employees. This industry has been recog¬ 
nised by the Central Government as Cot¬ 
tage Industry and under the development 
plan a full fledged protection and support 
with utmost facilities is being given to it. 

2. In all aspects it has been always desir¬ 
ed that the output of manufacturing in 
industries should be increased and to en¬ 
courage this the Government have devised 
plans and schemes to aid this industry. In 
order to achieve these objects it is fairly 
necessary that the output must be despat¬ 
ched to the markets of India where there is 
a marketing scope for them. Ludhiana is 


the chief place where this cottage industry 
of cycle parts exists and to every corner of 
India these parts are being sent. But the 
tremendous trouble facing the exporters 
and manufacturers lies only at the most ex¬ 
pensive railway freight (goods train). Railway 
Freight of cycle parts from Ludhiana to 
Southern India such as Madras. Travancore 
and Cochin. Bombay and Calcutta, is too 
high to compete English stuff which is being 
imported from England or Europe or li.S.A. 
far away from India. 

8. It is therefore suggested that ‘Cycle 
Parts' should also be considered along with 
'iron and Steel’ to enable this market to 
compete the English stuff in a fair way. 


Moptliepn India Floup Mills Association, 

Ampitsop. 


GENERAL 


While welcoming the constitution of a 
committee to look Into Railway Freight Struc¬ 
ture of the country we have to point out the 
invidious distinction in the freight rate, of 
wheat and wheat flour introduced from 
1-4-1955, before 1948 (subsequent to the 
decision delivered by the Railway Rates 


Advisory Committee in the case No. XXXV 
of 1932. The Rolle Flour Mills, Patiala us. 
The E. Railway) the difference between the 
freight rates chargeable to the traffic of 
wheat, gram, pulses and flour was as 
under:— 


Distance. 

j 

Wheat. 

1 

! 

1 

Flour. 



Rate 
per rod. 
per mile. 

Calculated rate per 
md. excluding 
terminal charges etc. 

Rate per 
md. per 
mile- 

Calculated 
rate per md. 
excluding 
terminal 
charges etc. 

Difference. 

Increase 
percentage 
over wheat 
rate. 


.380 

0 2 5 

.380 

0 2 6 

Nil 

Nil 

76 to 100 

.200 

0 2 10 

.380 

0 3 2 

0 0 4 

12 % 

201 to 300 

.200 

0 6 2 

.220 

0 6 10 

0 0 8 


301 to 600 

.100 

0 8 8 

.150 

0 10 7 

0 1 11 


601 to 1000 

.100 

0 12 0 

.116 

0 14 6 

0 2 6 


1000 to 1600 

.100 

10 2 

.116 

13 3 

u 3 1 


1001 to 2000 

.100 

14 4 

.116 

18 1 

0 3 9 



That with effect from the 1st April, 1955 jn 
utter violation of the spirit and the letter of 
the Rate Advisory Conrimittee decision the 
ap between the freight rates of wheat. 


gram and flours thereof has been enor¬ 
mously increased as will be evident from 
the undernoted comparative Freight Rate 
Table;— 


301 to 600 0 1 11 

601 to 1000 0 2 5 

1001 to 1600 0 3 1 

1601 to 2000 0 3 9 


22% 0 4 9 

20% 0 6 9 

19% 0 9 3 

19% 12 7 


30% 8% 

31% 11% 

32% 13% 

64% 46% 
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This abnormal increase in the freight 
rate of wheat and gram flour has hit the 
mills of the North very hard, who have lost 
their important southern markets like 
Madras, Tuticorin, Rayapuram, Trichinopolly, 
Bombay and Baroda etc. prior to the imposi¬ 
tion of restrictions on the movement; com¬ 
ing in the wake of shortage of food grains, 
about 98 to 99% gram flour, produced by 
the mills in the North was used to be sold in 
the Southern markets. Recent relaxation 
and decontrol once again afforded the 
Northern Mills an opportunity to receive 
and establish the prewar markets for their 
products but their attempts now in this 
direction are being foiled because of the 
recent freight concessions and the ceiling 
of Rs. 1/13/- allowed and fixed for the traffic 
of grains and pulses, which do not apply to 
flours. This great difference in the freight 
has very adversely affected the traffic of 
flour, with the result that no flour is moving 
to the South and other distant desti¬ 
nations. 

To illustrate how harshly the new rates 
for wheat flour will operate upon the trade, 
we cite the instance of traffic of wheat and 
wheat flour from Amritsar to Madras, an 
important marketing centre. The freight 
rate for one maund of wheat from Amritsar 
to Madras is Rs. 1/14/- while freight rate for 
the same quantity, of flour is Rs. 2/9/9. The 
difference is Re. -/11/9/- per maund which 
calculates to 39% of the freight for wheat. 
The price difference between wheat and 
wheat flour is very nominal. It is hardly 
10—12% above the cost price of the raw 
material. Had the difference in freight con¬ 
formed to difference in their prices the 
freight rate would have been Rs. 2/1/- only 
instead of Rs* 2/9/9 as at present fixed. 


M essps. Patton Cliancl 


This means that the price of Punjab Flour in 
Madras would be Re.-/8/9 more per maund 
on account of excessive freight than the price 
of flour milled in Madras from wheat import¬ 
ed from Punjab. This will put flour mills in 
Madras at a sure advantage over the flour 
mills in the Punjab as by importing 
wheat and milling it themselves be unfair 
to the consumers of the South who 
will be deprived of the benefit of 
competitive price of such daily neces¬ 
sities of life as wheat and gram flour. More¬ 
over this policy of favouring one area at the 
cost of other is reminiscent of the old policy 
of the British Government in allowing pre¬ 
ferential treatment to export to British Isles. 
There is no reason for this legacy of the 
past to exist. There are other reasons as 
well, for affording relief to the Milling Indus¬ 
try of the North, whose products have to 
move over long distances to the South and 
take a long time in transit. The flour are 
liable to deterioration during this period of 
transit as well as breeding weevils for 
which reasons traders generally feel chary 
of importing flour and always prefer import 
of wheat. If on the top of it, the price soars 
up, naturally it will sound the death knell of 
flour milling industries of the North. 

Moreover it also runs counter to the ideas 
of Five Year Plan which aims at develop¬ 
ment and promotion of industry while this 
excessive freight rate blocks and feters the 
milling industry. 

We hope you will give this representation 
your earnest consideration and in case 
you require additional facts or examine 
witnesses, we shall be pleased to offer you 
our fullest co-operation. 


opjaspai (Plastics ) Ltd., 


Ampifsop. 


GENERAL 


We are appending our replies to the 
<3uestionnaire. We have given reply to the 
points which relate to our industry. Urea 
formaldehyde Moulding Powder and Adhe¬ 
sive Resins. Our industry has to import two 
chemicals (1) Urea, and (2) Formaldehyde 
from abroad. As such we are interested in 
presenting our case for lowering of Railway 
freight rates to meet the special conditions 
of the industry. 


Revisions of Railway freight rates for the 
above chemicals will bean assistance for 
development of this industry which uptil 
now is notable to enter into commercial 
production of which one of the reasons is 
the unbearability of the freight rate. 

We hope a favourable assessment of the 
situation by the Committee. 


PART l-A. 


Q ; 9. Objection to the method of classification : 
While qualifying tests for classification of 
goods are (i) prices of articles and (ii) trans¬ 
portation conditions, i.e. packing, we beg to 
submit that those two tests alone are not 
-sufficient to enable to arrive at a proper 
scientifically based classification. Another 


factor to influence decision should take into 
account, broadly, the use to which an article 
is to be put. That is, there must be q distinc¬ 
tion whether an article is used as raw. or 
processing-material for industry, or whether 
it is for consumption, or whether it is hni- 
shed articie-such considerations must be 
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given to ascertain how much freight burden 
need to be imposed on an article. 

Therefore, we would, under N.O.S. cherni 
cals, suggest following broad divisions which 
should guide in classifying an article : 

(1) Unprocessed chemicals: Abstractions in 
original raw-slate from underneath 
earth or vegetation kingdom, all for 
industrial use. These should be in 
the lowest rate class with due consi¬ 
deration to packing and price. 

(2) trocesaed chemicals: Which are basic 
and main constituents of chemical 
processing industries, that is. these 
are raw-materials for conversion into 
chemicals products. Such chemicals 
are despatched ordinarily in 1 cwt. 
packing and consignments are in ton 
lots. Such chemicals should be 
placed in class ill & IV wagon load or 
ioose, as the case may be. 

(8) Medicinal chemicals and/or labora¬ 
tory chemicals, which are in bottles of 
lb. packing may be classified in class 
XI1 & XIV. 

Grouping of chemicals: There is no distinct 
class for industrial chemicals. While com¬ 
mon head classify and provide for chemical 
defence store, chemical manures A & R, 
chemical photography, chemicals N.O-S- 
this grouping is not sufficient as it does not 
mark a distinct class for industrial 
chemicals. 

Industrial chemicals or “Chemicals for 
processing industries ’’ need to have a 
separate class for the importance given to the 
growth of industry in the planned economy 
of the country. Those chemicals which fall 
injthis class or later are examined to fall in 
this class need to be all brought in this 
common head and each chemical rated 
suitably. I'he old method of combining ail 
sorts of chemicals under N-O-S. leads to 
high rating when new rate fixing is required 
for the chemicals. Therefore industrial 
chemical must be given a separate rating 
policy and not combined with medicinal or 
laboratory chemicals. 

Q:10. We submit the necessity of re¬ 
classifying some of the chemicals as requir¬ 
ed by the developing economy of the coun¬ 
try. 

We are particularly concerned about 
chemicals Urea Technical and chemical 
Formaldehyde which are presently classifi¬ 
ed under class XII and XIV respectively and 
their, finished products Ureaformaldehyde 
Powder which is in X class. 

These chemicals Urea technical and 
Formaldehyde few years back were import¬ 
ed only of analytical grade for medicinal or 
laboratory purposes, in bottle of 1 lb, pack¬ 
ing, but the new industrial development has 
found their use and consumption in Plastic 
Powder industry. 'Phe basic conditions when 
these chemicals were originally classified 
have completely changed. We explain 
hereunder the claims relating necessity of 
reclassification of these two chemicals:— 

Vreat There are tw'o main grades. 

(a) Urea technical, which is the industrial 
grade and imported from abroad, has 
appearance of Borax and Soda ash or 


Soda and is packed in strong gunny 
bags in bulk weight. It ought, to be 
reclassified to come in class 111 & IV 
in view of its price, packing condi¬ 
tions and unbearability of present XII 
class. The chemicals of its kind as 
Bicarbonate. Acid Boric, Alumina. 
Barium Sulphide, Borax Soda Ash, 
Ammonium Phosphates all are classed 
in 111 or IV and not in class XII. 

From price factor test it will be noted 
that its price level is almost the same 
as of other above mentioned chemi¬ 
cals. The c.i.f, price of the article is 
£48/- per ton and duty paid at 31i% its 
price per lb. works out at Re. 0-5-10. 
The present Railway freight rate being. 
Rs. 6-0-2 per Md. which works out 
23% of the price. 

Further this chemical which is used in 
making of Plastic Powder—known as 
Ureaformaldehyde Moulding Powder 
is itself classified in class X. Logically 
raw-material Urea technical cannot 
be placed in higher class than the Urea¬ 
formaldehyde plastic powder which is 
finished article. 

(b) Other grade is Urea fertilizers manu¬ 
factured by Sindri Factory which is in 
proper class. 

Formaldehyde: This chemical is in liquid 
form and is water like in colour. It is import¬ 
ed in tin drums, casks or tank load. Itshould 
be classed in class 4 or 3 just as Caustic 
Soda liquor or Caustic Potash liquor or be 
classed along Rosin oils having flash point 
above 200. Its present class XIV is 
altogether protiibitive and penalising rate. 

The cost price of Formaldehyde f.o.b. is 
£38/-per ton and its price in India is about 
As. 6/- per Ib, and the present high rate is 
unbearable. 

The Railway freight,rate in both the above 
industrial and chemicals need to be brought 
down as these cannot bear heavy medicinal 
chemical rates, and their heavy burden is 
really stan'^ing in the way of production of 
finished products-Plastic powder known as 
Urea Formaldehyde .Moulding Powder. 

The above two chemicals are compounded 
and finished product is created. The Rail¬ 
way freight classification for the same also 
requires revision. 

Plastic Powder - Ureaformaldehyde Moulding 
Powder : This class of plastic powder 
having to be sold in competition to foreign 

? oods and its main consuming centre being. 

Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and foreign 
countrie^. the Railway freight is an important 
factor. The goods are being produced in 
North India, as such the rating need to bo 
revised to VI class which is ordinarily 
granted to industrial row-materjals. The 
plastic power does not catch fire and pack¬ 
ed securely in tin drums- Its present 
classification as X class is not proper. 

Q:44. Our industry will manufacture 
Ureaformaldehyde moulding powder and 
Urea adhesives. Custom is for price-quota¬ 
tion on f.o.r. destitiation basis- 

Answers pointwise are as under ; 

(a) (1) Ureaformaldehyde Moulding, 
Powder selling price Rs. 1/6/- per lb. and 
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freight per lb, at the X class rate is 4i% of Railway freigni works out 35% of the f.o.b. 
the f.o.r. cost. price. 


(2) Urea Adhesive (glue) price is 
As. 10/- per lb. f.o.r. destination and the 
railway freight per lb. at VIII class works 
out 11% of the f.o.r. cost. 

(b) Does not apply on us. 

(c) Selling price at the point of receipt 
is not grater than accounted by the actual 
freight. 

(d) The figures are not available as 
the industry is in state of growth as it having 
been set up only in 1953—54 and the bulk 
production is still to start. 

The estimated average will be about 170 
tons Ureaformaldehyde Moulding Powder 
and 80 tons (glue) Urea Adhesive 


(b) Does not apply. 

(c) In case of the selling price at the 
point of receipt is not greater than account¬ 
ed by actual freight charge. 

(d) The industry having been started in 
1953—54 only experimental production 
could be taken up and the total import of 
chemicals was about 15 tons. 

Q; 48. The Development wing, Ministry of 
Commerce & Industry, New Delhi envisage 
duringthe Second Plan period development 
of Urea formaldehyde powder industry 
which will be able to produce about 300 to 
400 tons of Ureaformaldehyde Moulding 
Power. 


In case the figures required under ques¬ 
tion No. 44 are wanted for the raw-materials 
purchased for finished product Ureaformal- 
dehyde Moulding Powder and Urea adhesive 
we have to state that all the price quotations 
are on f.o.b. basis. The main chemicals 
are two in number. 

Pointwise answers are as under : 


There is only our Factory in India which is 
actively busy in equipping plant to under¬ 
take production of Ureaformaldehyde Moul¬ 
ding Powder. The nature and extent of 
production is envisaged as under 

1956—57 Ureaformaldehyde Powder 200' 
tons. 


(a)(1) Urea Technical f.o.b. (Port) price 
is As. 4/6 per lb. (£48/.per ton) and the Rail¬ 
way freight works out 23% of the f.o.b. price. 

(2) Formaldehyde f. o. b. (Port) 
price is As. 3/6 per lb. (£34'-per ton) and ttie 


1959—60 Production 
raised to 400 tons. 


of Powder will be 


Q: 50. Quantum of new traffic will be 
about 200 tons and the movement during 
the Second Plan period will be 9000 miles. 


PART l-B. 
ANNEXURE V. 


Urea <fe Other chemicals (Urea formal¬ 
dehyde Moulding Powder). 

Under this we are mainly concerned with 
two chemicals known as Ureaformaldehyde 
are finished product of those two known as 
Ureaformaldehyde Moulding Powder. 

T The weight of principal raw-materials 
and fuel to produce one lb. of Ureaformal¬ 
dehyde Moulding Powder is :— 


longest haul will be 1900 miles and the 
shortest haul will be 300 miles. 

Q:5. All the principal raw-materials are 
received by rail. 

Q:6. All the finished products will be 
despatched by rail. 

Q; 7(a). The average price and Railway 
freight of principal raw-materials in 1954-55 
are as under :— 


1 lb. Urea to manufacture 1 lb. of 
Ureaformaldehyde Powder. 

2 lb. Formaldehyde to manufacture 1 
lb. of Ureaformaldehyde Powder. 

i lb. Pulp to manufacture 1 lb. of Urea' 
formaldehyde Powder. 

1/8 lb. other misc. laboratory chemicals. 

3-7/8 lb. total will yield 1 lb. of Ureafor¬ 
maldehyde Moulding Powder. 2 lbs. 
fuel in addition to the above.' 


Urea technical—f.o.b. price is Re. 0-4-6 
per lb. and Railway freight works out 
23% of the f.o.b. price. 


Formaldehyde—f.o.b. price is Re. 0-3-6 
per lb. and Railway freight works out 
35% of the f.o.b. price. 

(b) At present average sale price of 
the finished product—Ureaformaldehyde 
Moulding Powder is Rs. 1-6-0 per Ib. ex- 
Factory and at important consuming centres 
will be Rs. 1-7-0 per lb. 


Q; 2. Industry was taken up in 1952—53 
but due to initial difficulties of technical 
nature and high cost of chemicals and other 
initial heavy incidents regular production 
was not possible. From now onward it will 
be possible to manufacture 300 tons of 
finished products. 

Q: 3. In our case it does not apply. 

Q;4. The average longest distance in 
case of raw-materials is 900 miles and there 
is no short dista nee haul. 

In case of finished products—Ureaformal¬ 
dehyde Moulding Powder and. Rosins the 

111 


Q: 8. Finished products despatch figures 
are not of much practical value as the experi¬ 
mental production quantities have been 
very small. As already indicated the future 
despatch estimates will be as under :— 

300 to 400 miles — 80 tons. 

900 to 1000 miles—150 tons. 

Q:9(a). For the present mainly move¬ 
ment is in containers. 

(b) The principal raw-material is for¬ 
maldehyde which is liquid and the goods 
have been coming in iron drums and at 
times in strong casks and leakage had never 
occurred. 
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(c) There is no complaint against 
leakage. 

(d) When goods will be required in 
tank wagon delivery to the ultimate stores 


will be in containers. The scale of rate will 
not affect the distribution. 

Q: 10. Does not apply. 


Tlie Texfil GS NianufactuPGPs’ Association, 


Ampifsop. 


GENERAL 


1 beg to inform you that this Association 
being a member of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce & Industry. New 
Delhi would not like to send , a detailed 
reply to the Questionnaire received with 
your letter under acknowledgment. But 
there is one factor in the present Rail¬ 
way Freight Structure which is very adverse¬ 
ly affecting the textile industry of this State 
and I shall feel obliged if the Committee 
are good enough to have the position 
examined and make suitable recommenda- 
tion for the charging of lower freight rate on 
wool tops. 

Wool tops are at present imported from 
abroad, mostly from U. K. and Australia. 
They are packed according to the inter¬ 
national specifications but because of the 
tenderness of the fibre the consignments 
cannot be pressed except to the extent that 
the fibre is not damaged. The railway 
freight structure in India treats such bales 
as non-press packed bales and charges a 
freight rate of Re. 1/- per maund higher for 
the carriage of wool tops from Bombay to 
Amritsar, which means about 25% higher 
freight, which is placing the industry in 
Northern India under a handicap as com¬ 
pared with its prototype at the ports. 


Following mills in Punjab are engaged in 
the spinning of worsted yarn from imported 
wool tops: 

1. The New Egerton Woollen Mills, 
Dhariwal; 

2. The Oriental Cat^et Manufac¬ 
turers’(India) Ltd., Cheharta ; 

S. The India Woollen Textile Mills, 
Cheharta (Amritsar); 

4. The Punjab Woollen Textile Mills, 
Cheharta (Amritsar): 

5. The Amritsar Rayon (Sc Silk Mills 
Ltd., Amritsar; 

6. The Oswal Woollen Mills Ludhiana; 

7. The Swadeshi Manufacturing 
Syndicate Ltd. Ludhiana; 

8. The Pearl Hosiery Textile Mills, 
Ludhiana. 

Their total annual imports amount to 
about 32.000 maunds, which means an 
additional burden of Rs. 32,000 on the 
industry. It is requested that wool top bales 
packed as per international standard of 
packing be treated and charged for as press 
packed bales. 


RAJASTHAN 


M qpUg TpqcIgps’ Associoii 


ion. 


Mak 


rana. 


GENERAL 

The questions are answered in the light 
of Marble Industry of Makrana which is 
facing a heavy crisis due to heavy freight 
rate Though Marble chips. Ballast and 
powder are loaded in wagon loads but the 
railway charges 111 class rate on R/R. The 
commodity is fit to be loaded under wagon 

PART 1-A. 

Q; 1. (a) By the adoption in 1948 of the The general effect of this classification on the 

revised general classification of goods, the trade and industry is the dislocation in pro¬ 
trade industry has been greatly affected. duction efficiency due to the restricted 


load rate or staticn-to-station rate but rail¬ 
way has neither assigned wagon load nor 
station-to-station rate. Hence this industry is 
in dire distress. 

It is requested to you to consider these 
questions of the particular industry in a 
favourable manner. 
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■movement of the traffic in general and high 
■prices and high rate in particular. 

The classification of 1948 has adverse¬ 
ly affected the marble industry of 
Makrana in particular. Before 1948, the 
Marble chips, ballast and powder were 
transported in C/E or wagon load rate and 
after 1948, the wagon load rate is abolish¬ 
ed and the commodity has been placed in 
class III and charged on the actual weight, 
with the result that the quantum of traffic 
has greatly fallen down and the industry is 
in paralysing condition, as shown in the 
Appendix!. It will show the general fall in 
export of the marble chips, powder and 
ballast from Makrana. 

(b) The adoption in 1948 of the princi- 
,ples of telescopic rates on the continuous 
mileage over the different railways has not 
been helpful to the industry and trade due 
to the fact that the manufactured goods could 
notcommandthe whole ofthe Indian markets 
and the cottage industrial products could 
not be marketised to a full fledged scale 
throughout India. There should be very low 
freight rates on the volume of the traffic. 
The flat rate was highly suitable to the indus¬ 
try and trade before 1948 and the fact can 
be ascertained from the figures shown by 
the Railway Ministry that the quantum of 
traffic has not at all increased even though 
India is going industrially and commerci¬ 
ally ahead- The marble chips and powder 
which were transported under flat rate 
under class C/E are charged raw on actual 
weight. The freight on this commodity has 
comparatively risen so high and decreased 
the rates of traffic as shown in Appendix 11. 

(c) The revised structure had affected 
the short haul and medium haul traffic adver¬ 
sely- The short distance charges and ter¬ 
minal charges and transitional charges 
are so high that the short haul and medium 
haul traffic has been greatly hampered. 
The cottage industr'ial products of India 
are marketised in the near about centres and 
as such these markets are adversely affect¬ 
ed due to the introduction of the rate system. 
The movement of traffic has been substan¬ 
tially affected by the changes brought about 
by the charges revision of the freight struc¬ 
ture in 1948 specially the marble ballast 
and chips powder. The movement is restri¬ 
cted by the adoption of the rate system. 
The marble industry of Makrana is a national 
industry and it should command the whole 
■ ofthe Indian market but due to this rate 
system it could not even locate itself in the 
nearabout market. 

Prior to 1948 the marble traffic had good 
movement towards Bombay and Calcutta 
■ -and Madras and other cities of India, but 
due to the introduction of this system the 
export of marble chips and powder of 
Makrana has been substantially fallen down. 

Q: 2 (a) The present rating does not present 
fthe sufficient flexibility to meet the legitimate 
needs of the industry with regard to the 
movement of raw materials and finished 
goods. There were many such cases which 
are filed by the manufacturing concerns in 
the Railway Rate Tribunal to the effect that 
due to this present rating, they could not get 
their raw materials and marketise their 
finished products economically such as the 
'Mody Vanaspati Oil Mills and Paper-Mills. 


Now the Indian Industries are going 
ahead with their productive plans under the 
Five Year Plan and as such Railway should 
manage such flexible rate structure so that 
the raw materials to the industries may be 
available and the finished goods may be 
marketised throughout the nook and corner 
of the Indian territory more economically 
and efficiently. The railway adminis¬ 
tration should frame the rating policy on the 
important principles of cost of service 
and value of service and these principles 
should be so flexible that they may meet 
the industrial and commercial needs of this 
vast country. 

(b) The railway administration has failed 
entirely to meet the legitimate demand of 
the industry and commerce in exercising its 
discretion of fixing the station to station rate. 
The Railway as carriers think of their own 
profits only irrespective of the fact whether 
a parti,cular industry is going or going into 
losses. There are several instances since 
1948 the Railway has abolished many station 
to station lates which were enjoyed prior to 
1948 by many commodities. Though the rail¬ 
way has reported the increase in goods 
traffic all over India since 1948, but this fact 
should not be taken as correct that the rate 
structure has not hampered the traffic. The 
Railway think of their own interest- The 
policy should be independently framed by 
the Departmental Industry and commerce 
keeping the larger interests of Industry and 
such policy framed should be applicable by 
the railways- 

Q; 3. (a) The number of class rate and 
wagon load rates are not adequate as pres¬ 
cribed, The number should be so 
adjusted that the comnriodities of various im¬ 
portance and uses may be grouped in one. 
The policy should be framed in such a 
manner to meet the various sizes and com¬ 
modities adjustments. There should be no 
much difference in class rate and wagon 
load rate. 

As India is economically going ahead, the 
products of the cottage industries are al¬ 
ways loaded in class rates and as such there 
should be no much difference in class rates 
and wagon rates- There should be very 
little difference in charging freight on various 
commodities in class rates and wagon load 
rates. 

(b) The number of legs and dis¬ 
tance range in each leg in each of class rate 
and wagon load scales are not at all suitable 
to the traffic due to the fact that now there 
will be various types of commodities manu¬ 
factured in India and they should be now 
classified in such a most efficient way so that 
they may be marketised to the fullest extent. 
There should be more legs and the distance 
in each leg should be shorter to meet the 
needs of the increased traffic. 

(c) The rate per mile under each 
leg is not appropriate in itself and in relation 
to the other legs. The rate should be less 
•5 per mile in each leg and they should be so 
co-adjusted that there may be no such differ¬ 
ence of a commodity of over-classification 
due to the similarity of the products in view 
of their utility. 

There will not be so much financial effect 
of this modification on the railway, as the 
quantum of traffic will be increased and the 
increased traffic yield more revenues. 
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The Marble industry of Makrana should 
have a wagon load rate for marble ballast 
chips and powder and the small consign¬ 
ments when moved under class rate should 
also be charged a very moderate rate, which 
should be lower than the present rating 
system. ^ 

Q: 4. Under the present rating system, 
the commodities under class rate and 
wagon load rates are not charged beyond 
the distance of 1500 miles- This practice 
should remain as India is a very big country 
and there is no other system of transporta¬ 
tion of finished products throughout the 
Indian markets, except the railways, the 
system of carrying the goods freely beyond 
1500 miles should remain in force. The 
result of this will be that the railways will 
carry goods from one corner of India to the 
other corner in train loads and in this way 
their revenues will not be lowered in any 
respect. 

Q;5. These charges should be involved 
in the charges of conveyance. The railways 
are responsible for transhipment for break 
of gauge. As now all India railways have been 
the same exchequer. There is no question 
of loss wtien booked from metre gauge to 
the Broad gauge and vice versa. The tran¬ 
shipment charges should not be charged 
separately. 

1 his is the case also with the terminal 
charges and short distance charges- These 
charges should not at all be levied as they will 
hamper the industrial progress of the 
country. The raw materials and finished 
products of the small and big industries 
when procured and marketised in the 
neighbouring centres will not be able to 
stand economically in the competitive 
markets. These charges are harmful 
specially for cottage industries. 

Q; 6. The distance unit for charge should 
not be raised, though traffic is moved far 
and wide. The present limit of one mile is 
quite sufficient to meet the legitimate de¬ 
mands of the railways. 

Q: 7. The minimum distance of 20 miles 
should be altered. There should be the 
minimum charges for 10 miles as charged 
previously by the railways. The railway 
should also not allow the other carriers such 
road transporters to compete unnecessari¬ 
ly and as such minimum distance be only 
10 miles. 

Q; 8. The charge for haulage of empty 
tank wagons to the loading stations should 
be abolished. As these tanks are specially 
made for oil and oil products and their haul¬ 
age is included in the charge of conveyance 
and as such there should be no other char¬ 
ges. The oil is the raw products to the in¬ 
dustry and as such it should be economi¬ 
cally moved. 

Q; 9. The grouping of commodities un¬ 
der the present rating system is not satisfac¬ 
tory. The classification and grouping need 
be governed by some principles. The cost 
of service and value of service arc the two 
guiding factors in classifying a commodity. 
The classification must be based on the real 
distinction on a transportation point of view. 
The primary purpose of a freight classification 
is to assign each article or a group of articles, to 
a class according to well tmown classification 
principles or elements which recognise distinction 


from a transportation stand point, along fairly 
broad lines in order to meet the needs of commerce 
and industry. None of the principles and ele¬ 
ments should be contradicted but all that 
are relevant should be considered. Among 
them are weight per cubic foot, and value 
per md. as packed for loading, liability to loss,, 
damage, wastage or theft in transit, likelihood 
of injury to other freight with which it may be 
in contact, risks due to hazardous of carriers, kind 
of containers or packages as bearing upon 
the matter of liability of risk, expense of, 
and care of handling, rating on analogous 
articles, fair relation of ratings as between 
all articles, competition between articles of 
different description but largely used for 
similar purposes, commercial conditions, 
units of scales, trade conditions, value of 
service, volume of movements in the entire 
country are the main governing factors, for 
classifying the commodities, Ihe present 
grouping should be enlarged, the rating 
should be on the alternative principles. 

As regards the marble industry, it is to be 
pointed out that the marble chips, powder 
and ballast though moved inwagon are charg¬ 
ed the class rate at 3 R. R. under the present 
rating system. The marble chips powder 
and ballast are of building nature and as 
such from characteristics of their transpor¬ 
tation point of view, this commodity should 
have been classified under lime stone or 
stone N.O.C. and should have transported 
under the wagon load rate. The principles 
of value and cost of service while consider¬ 
ing this commodity it may be rightly classified 
under the wagon load scale rates. 

Q: 10, Already answered in the previous 
question. 

Q; 11. The grouping and classification of 
marble is rightly done under the present 
tariff. The marble should be grouped with: 
other building materials such as lime, lime 
stone and stone N.O.C. and be classified un¬ 
der wagon load rates. There are many such 
instances where grouping and classification 
are not correct. 

Q: 12. The rates for traffic moving in 
smalls and wagon loads should be co-adjust- 
ed. The rates for smalls should not be 
higher than the wagon load rates in the vast 
category. There should be little margin so 
that the raw materials for the cottage indus¬ 
tries and the finished products of the same, 
procured and sold economically. 

Q ; 12. 18. 14. Nil. 

Q: 15. All the commodities carried by 
goods train up to a minimum weight ought 
to be placed under one class and minimum 
weight for this matter be 7 seers. 

Q; 16. (i) Yes. The minimum weight con¬ 
dition for qualifying wagon load rate should 
be 160 mds for metre gauge and 320 mds 
for broad gauge. 

(ii) There should be no extra 
charge for movement in smalls. The wagon 
load rates should be quoted for all the 
commodities when fulfilling the condition of 
wagons load of half of the wagon load rate. 

(iii) Reduced freights should be 
quoted when loading the wagon beyond the 
minimum weight condition. 

Q: 17. We advocate the train load rates- 
apart from the existing rate, such train load 
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Tates should be on the heavy and building 
commodities moved from one corner to 
another corner of India. Heavy commodi¬ 
ties when manufactured in Punjab and 
Kashmir and loaded to Travancore-Cochin 
•should have the train load rate. The mini¬ 
mum load for train load rates should be too 
high so the railways may not undergo a finan¬ 
cial loss. 

Q:18. There should be an additional 
charge for the special express goods 
services. 

Q: 19. The supplying of cranes by the 
railways for loading and unloading of heavy 
consignments should be made at most on 
moderate rates. Such arrangements can 
only be made by railways which may be 
helpful to commerce and industries. 

Q: 20. Nil. 

Q: 21. (a) The short distance as suggested 
by us is only ten miles and as such below 
10 miles the other carriers will have got the 
chance to move the traffic. 

(b) Yes, the freight should be 
adjusted on the line of short distance that it 
may be carried by alternative means. 

(c) The freight structure should be 
so adjusted that traffic may be carried by 
the coastal shipping in order to remove the 
strain on Railways. 

'Q: 22. As India is advancing in means of 
Transportations, so there is every likelihood 
that such transportations means will be in 
competition with the Roads. To remove such 
competition. Railways should reduce the 
short distance charges to such extent so 
that other carriers may not compete. 

Q: 23. Yes, we advocate a freight pool 
for moving the essential traffic for national 
importance over long distances. Such a 
pool is very essential for the commodities 
like coal. Iron and Steel, Kerosine Oil, Petrol, 
Cement, Chemical manures and Salt etc. 
Among these commodities marble should 
also be added as marble is mined and manu¬ 
factured in Makrana the very heart of 
Rajasthan. It is to be transported all over 
India. There is other marble industry except 
Makrana in Rajasthan and as such Makrana 
marble is to capture all Indian rnarkets in 
competition with the Italian imported 
marble. So it is very essential to be included 
in the Freight poo! which may be operated 
•either on all India basis or Zonal basis. 
Although Cement, chemical manures, 
•salts and iron & steel will be manufactured 
in various demand of their neighbouring 
centres but marble being manufactured or 
mined only in one place in India, viz. Mak- 
■rana, it should at all cost be operated by 
freight pool. 

Q: 24. We advocate a uniform pooled 
freight on all raw jute brought to Calcutta. 

Q:25. The appropriate Government 
Agency should work the freight Pool. 

Q ; 26. Due to increased productive effi¬ 
ciency. the present freigtit structure should 
be revised. No doubt, the railways are 
(planning for the more rolling stocks and 
capital goods, but such expenses will be 
met by the increased traffic due to the 
rapid production under the First and 
'Second Five Year Plans. The Railways 
-should reduce the freight structure by 
112 


50% to move the raw materials and 
finished goods of the industries and com¬ 
merce. This reduction will be met by the 
increased traffic and the country achieve 
marvellous progress. 

Q: 27. In spite of the Railway Board’s 
instruction, the railways have not waived 
the short distances without sufficient 
reasons. They have turned down the 
requests to meet the legitimate demand of 
the Industry. 

Q : 28. Since 1948, it has been requested 
many times to the Railways for the quota¬ 
tions of station-to-station rates or for the re¬ 
duction of rates for a particular commodity 
or commodities. The railways have made cer¬ 
tain departmental enquiries on such applica¬ 
tions and have not granted the station-to-sta¬ 
tion or reduced rates simply on the fact that 
what the traffic can bear, it is liable to be 
charged. Since 1948 India is achieving 
progress and exports on certain commodi¬ 
ties are likely to be increased in view of 
their national importance. Such commodi¬ 
ties, though should be moved on station-to 
station rates or reduced rates but the rail¬ 
ways have not granted such rates with the 
result that expected achievement is hinder¬ 
ed as for marble Industry as it is cited to 
you that the station-to-station or reduced 
rates have been requested many times 
but such requests have been turned down 
simply on the fact that reasonable quantum 
of traffic has not been affected. It means 
the doctor will come to save the man when 
he is dead. When the marble industry will 
die totally then the railway will come for res¬ 
cue. Prior to 1948 Makrana exported 65,000 
maunds of marble whereas after the 
introduction of this Tariff it has exported 
only 46,000 maunds afterwards. When the 
Italina mines were closed and India, Makrana 
marble industry should have achieved 
marvellous productive progress due to its 
far falanged local markets. The exports 
hguresof Makrana marbles should have 
gone upto lakhs of maunds, but this new 
Tariff has nipped the industry in the, hvd. The 
appendix is showing the decrease of the 
product of marble, attached herewith 111- 

Q: 29. The revision of the freight struc¬ 
ture in 1948 involved the adoption of the 
principles of telescopic rate on the conti¬ 
nuous mileage of the different railways and 
the abolition of number of station-to-station 
rates has adversely affected the trade and 
industry and the industrial development of 
the country. Though the railway adminis¬ 
tration has denied the adverse effect of this 
freight structure on the Industry and Com¬ 
merce as a whole by showing some 
increased figures of various years as shown 
in Appendix III are highly unjustified. Since 
1948 India should have achieved a very 
marvellous progress industrially and com¬ 
mercially if freight barriers have not 
hampered its progress. The quantum of 
traffic would have been thousand times 
more than as shown in the said appendix, 
as cited above. The marble industry has been 
most badly affected. The livelihood of 
20.000 persons of Makrana together with 
the industrial and commercial importance 
of their national industry, are in a helpless 
condition. 

The freight structure should be thoroughly 
revised and the classification and grouping 
of the commodities be so adjusted as to 
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meet the increased proper demand of the 
industry and commerce. The freight rate 
should be lowered to 50% as suggested 
above. 

Q: 30. In order to foster the development 
of the new industries and to assist the 
export trade, the station-to-station rates 
should be quoted on a large scale from the 
centre of production to the port, the rates 
should be so low that the finished products 
of the industry may capture the foreign 
markets in comparison with other goods. 
Such reduced rate will foster the develop¬ 
ment of the new industries by securing 
greater markets and better prices and by 
utilizing the services to the fullest extent 
of the railways. 

Q ; 31. Already answered in 9' & 10. 

Q : 32. Yes, the freight structure should 
be utilized for the development of all the 
new industries and other interests which 
are in conflict with the foreign competition. 
The railway should help to nourish 
the small scale and cottage industries and 
new born industries in India. 

Q: 33. No, we don’t advocate such distinc¬ 
tion between the newly planned industries 
by the Railway Administration and the 
industries already in existence. 

Q; 34. There should be no charges on the 
basis of inflated mileage for a limited period 
on the new lines which may be required to 
be constructed in undeveloped areas. 

Q : 36. As cited above we have suggested 
that there should be reduction by 50% in 
the present policy in order to achieve 
double objective of facilitating the economic 
and industrial development of the country 
and securing the adequate revenues for the 
railways. In the next Five Year Plan India 
is to achieve a high productive efficiency 
and that production is to be transported 
alone by the railways throughout the country 
and even to the foreign markets such 
increased transportation will fetch more 
additional revenues to the railways. 
Railways have to incur only the mainte¬ 
nance cost due to the investment of large 
capital both in the construction of new 
lines and in the provision of rolling stock 
and other facilities but the operating cost 
of the railway will be the same. So these 
charges can be easily met with the 
increased revenues which will yield due to 
increased quantum of traffic in the next 
Five Year Plan. 

Q: 36- The railway should meet these 
charges of constructing godowns and ware¬ 
houses out of the current revenues- 

Q: 37. In the Second Five Year Plan 
the development of the village cottage 
Industries will be far and wide. To assist 
such industries, the Railway should group 
the handicraft under one category and 
freight rate on such category lower than 
the machine made goods. The freight 
policy should be framed and modified so 
that art of artisians and the labour of the 
worker should be respected. Such pro¬ 
ducts should be placed under the lower 
freight rate than the machine made goods. 

Q: 88. Thfe general policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, to control or to fix ceiling for the 
prices of a particular commodity or commo- 
<iities affected the charging freight rates. 


It should be framed so as to be not contra¬ 
dictory with the normal principles which 
railways follow. The prices of raw materials 
and the finished products should in noway 
marred the industrial progress and 
productive efficiency due to any freight 
structure, where Government fail to rescue, 
the Railway should come to help and wee 
uersa. 

Q: 39. There are certain commodities 
which should be carried below the cost of 
transport. Such commodities should be 
classified under the commodities for 
existence of life as India is to achieve 
progress in all respects it is essential to 
raise the standard of living of the masses 
and to keep the existence of the nation to a 
certain level. Such commodities should be 
carried below the cost of transport. 

Q: 40. The financial stability of the rail¬ 
ways will not be disturbed by the low freight 
rate structure. The high rated traffic 
will move in substantial quantities 
throughout India which will increase the 
financial resources of the railway along 
with the earning percentage of Rail¬ 
ways, because of no rivals. So no question 
of loss to the exchequer in this socialistic 
pattern of society arises. 

Q: 41. India is to achieve a marvellous 
industrial productive efficiency so as to 
export surplus goods. So freight policy 
should be flexible for competition There 
should be no stable rates of such exportable 
commodities. 

Q; 42. In the post war period, the war 
industries were producing goods without any 
break down. Such production was further 
enhanced when the country became inde¬ 
pendent. The productive efficiency of 
India would have risen to such a high level 
that apart from securing the home markets, 
the country products would have captured 
the war theatre markets- After the war, the 
European and Asian countries have not 
healed their wounds when Indian Industries 
were producing goods such production 
was hit hard by the introduction of the new 
freight rate structure in 1948. The indus¬ 
tries came to stand still, productive 
efficiency lowered and many enterprises 
went out of existence. So quantum of traf¬ 
fic and reduction in direction and range 
of movement of commodities came to stand 
still. 

Q: 43. The freight policy adopted in 1948 
has neither located nor developed the 
industry and trade but it has ruined. We 
will cite the case of Marble Industry of 
Makrana which should have developed to a 
greater extent and must have been localis¬ 
ed in the stronger way but in vain. 

(a) Nil. 

(b) The prices are quoted F. O. R. 
forwarding station. The cost and selling 
price along with the proportionate freight is 
shown in App. IV- 

(c) Nil, 

(d) All figures are shown in App. IV. 

Q: 45. 46. 47. Nil- 

Q. (48 to 53) As Rajasthan is most back¬ 
ward industrially state Government have 
planned to exploit the marble and minerals- 
in the most extensive on public and private-- 
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sectors. The mineral resources of Rajasthan 
have already been tapped and being a raw 
material to the major national industries, 
they are to be moved quickly and economh 
cally. The gypsum of Badvasi and Kavas 
the coal of plana are to be moved to feed 
the fertilizer products of India along with 
this traffic and other building materials. 
Rajasthan region requires great transport¬ 
ing facilities to move the increased 
quantum of traffic in the next Five Year 
Plan in the Public and Private Sectors. 

As marble industry is localised in Makrana 
in Rajasthan, the products of the industry, 
such as marble chips and powder is to be 
sent in every nook and corner of the country 
of India for feeding Mosaic Tiles Indus¬ 
try, Glass, Pottery and Building Industries. 
Makrana is the only place in India or rather 
say in Asia where marble is mined and 
manufactured on large scale to meet the 
home demand in competition with the 
Italina marble. Demand is increasing due 
to high standard of living. If suitable low 


wagon load rate is not provided to this traffic 
together with the station-to-station rate for 
the important ports like Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras there is every likelihood of 
going down this industry to the Italian com¬ 
petition and unavailability of the full-fledged 
markets and as such the productive target 
under the next Five Year Plan will not be 
achieved. 

Q: 54. Basic principles have been dis¬ 
cussed in Q. 9. 

Q; 55. The future freight structure of the 
railway should be so simplified so that a lay¬ 
man may understand and calculate the 
overhead expenses on his products 
without any reference to the railway 
authorities. 

The railway freight structure should be 
framed in such a manner so as a cottage or 
village worker may be benefitted and his 
newly artistic product may come under the 
lowest classification. 


PART 1-B. 
ANNEXURE VI! 


1. The production figures have already 
been given, in App. No. 111. 

2. The average price at pits mouth during 
these years is also given in the same 
Appendix. 

3. The questions have already been 
answered in Part A. 

4. The quantum of traffic moving by rail 
isuptol200 miles- Beyond this mileage we 
are unable to despatch marble. Upto these 
mileages also, the demand is not steady. 


The comparative chart of cost price and 
freight in relation to each other will show 
that the heavy freight rate on marble chips 
powder has highly hampered not even the 
developments of new markets but has mini¬ 
mised the demand of these goods in the 
existing markets. 

5&6. No. 

7. As our traffic is bulky in nature and of 
low cost value, the traffic cannot be moved 
by road. 


APPENDIX No. I 


Years 

Total mds. Producea 

Prices at pits mouth 

1944—46 

4.48,888— 6 

4 

0 

0 

per ton 

1946—46 

4,73.205—36 

4 

8 

0 

t* 

1946—47 

4,80,033—15 

4 

8 

0 

»» 

1947-48 

6,30,066—10 

6 

0 

0 

tw 

1948—49 

6,49,114—14 

6 

8 

8 

i» 

1949—60 

4.64,063-21 

6 

12 

0 


1960—61 

6,20,462 

6 

12 

0 

»» 

f951—52 

6,33,630 

6 

0 

0 

1 1 

1952—63 

4,66,704—31 

6 

0 

0 





APPENDIX No II 




Prices for 1948 and onwards 



Station to station 
special rates 

Bombay 

Howrah 

Delhi 

Madras 


Rs. a- p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Scheduled rate 1946 

0 8 10 

0 10 3 

0 3 10 


1947 

0 9 7 

0 14 1 

0 4 5 

__ 

New Tariff 1948 

2 1 11 

2 14 6 

0 11 10 

4 3 1 

At present 

2 16 

2 13 6 

0 14 6 

- 
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APPENDIX No. HI 


Total 

Production Mds. 

Exports 

1845 

6,09,060 

4,48,886— 6 

1946 

5,58,845 

4,73,205—30 

1947 

7,08.880 

4.84,033— 1 

1948 

7,19,990 

6,49,114—14 

1949 

7,23,945 

6,32,432— 2 

1950 

6,03,960 

4,64,063—21 

1951 

6,59,467 

6,20,462— 0 

1962 

5,48,916 

6,33,630— 0 

1953 

5,03,996 

4,06,704—31 


APPENDIX No. IV 


Years 

Rs. a. 

Marble Powder 

p. Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Chips and Tiles 

a. p. Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Ballast 

a. p. 

1946-46 

2 

0 

0 to 2 

8 

0 per md. 

1 

8 

0 to 1 12 

0 

0 

8 

0 per md 

1946—47 

2 

0 

0 to 2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 to 1 12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1947—48 

1 

12 

0 to 2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 1 8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1948—49 

1 

4 

0 to 1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 1 8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1960—61 

1 

2 

0 to 1 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 1 8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1951—62 

1 

0 

0 to 1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 to 1 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1952—63 

0 

12 

0 to 0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 to 1 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Jain Metal W 

riaqoup (PajasfKan) 
PART 1-A 


Q: 5. (a) Terminal charges should be 
completely abolished. It is an extra burden 
on the consignors. 

(b) Short Distance—6 pies terminal 
charges on distance below 75 miles is quite 
un-necessary and great burden on the 
public. All consignments should be charged 
on actual mileage. 

As for example—we submit the question 
of Brass-wares, it is booked at 9th class rate 
at Railway Risk and at 8th class at owners’ 
risk. Packing as required under the Rule 
per P/22, is never practicable to pack the 
brass-wares consignments in wooden 
boxes or metal boxes. This gives 3 to 4 
rupees extra charges per box with a mate¬ 
rial of costing about 40 to 50 rupees a lot. 
If they are packed in even double baggings, 
they are not accepted as per Railway Rules 
and marks against the packing conditions, 
given on RR. This must be revised otherwise, 
what is the use of giving the RR & OR rates 
if they are not accepted with the remarks. 
The packing condition in this respect must 
be not more than the double baggings. In 
this case the Railway can also be safe and 
the merchants as well. 

Q; 29. The difference of changing the 
rates on different sections of Indian Rail¬ 
ways is still going on. As such a Station 
situated on S.S. light Railway and in this case 
if a consignment is booked from Nagaur to a 


station situated on S.S. Railway the rates are 
calculated separately from Nagaur to Delhi- 
Sahadara and again from Delhi — Sahadara 
to that particular station on the system pres- 
cribed on that Railway. This puts a great 
exaggeration to the public. This should be 
abolished and the uniformity of the teles¬ 
copic rates should be carried out on Rail¬ 
ways on one common point, which will 
enable the merchants to find out the rates 
easily. 

Q: 7 & 13. Charges for minimum 20 miles 
is more and quite unnecessary for the 
public. When consignment is moved from 
our station, say, within 5 miles, the rates 
may come as per standard happens to be 
about 6 pies per maund and one anna 
4 pies terminal charge goes on both sides. 
This means 1 anna 10 pies for the consign¬ 
ment of 10 maunds as per the procedure. 
In the telescopic rates for charging the 
minimum 20 Miles and Plus terminal charg¬ 
es and plus short distance charges comes 
to 1 anna 5 pies for brass-pots plus 6 pies 
plus 1 anna 4 pies comes to be 3 annas 3 
pies for the very 10 maunds while as it 
would be about 2 annas 1 pie. 

Q: 23. Re. Coal transport.We don’t 

support for pulling the Coal, which is the 
cheapest commodity as well as the most 
essential for the industrial concerns and 
the levy of -/8/- per Ton the extra duty 
should henceforth be abolished. 








Associated Stone Industries (Kotali) Ltd., 

Pamqanjmancii. 


GENERAL 


The freight at present fixed for transport¬ 
ing stone is too high and needs an appreci¬ 
able reduction. The ratrfs that exist at pre¬ 
sent are practically double than the rates 
existed prior to 1948, with the result that our 
industry is suffering a great set back. 

Our flooring stone is an essential commo¬ 
dity for building purposes and the best form 
of flooring when compared to any other 
kind of flooring such as cement etc., as it is 
more durable, economical and does not 
require any maintenance and the increase 
in the cost of transport had resulted by an 
overall enhancement of rates of stones 
making the use of the same by common 
man as prohibitive. The rate of cement is 
uniform at any place in India, as the freight 
on cement is at a fixed rate, whereas the 
freight on stone will increase on the dis¬ 
tance of the place to which it is transported 
and the people have consequently to take 
to cement and other kinds of flooring in¬ 
stead of stone flooring- 

We, therefore, lay down a few remedial 
measures in the present rates structure so 
that our industry may have full scope for 
growth and development and contribute to 
meet with need of the general public 
and the development of the country in 


consequence:— 

(1) Reduction in the freight rates. 

(2) Rate for a rake of 30 wagons should 
be fixed at a concession rate of al 
least 25%. 

(3) The freight structure based on the 
mileage system needs a change. 
The rate should be fixed on a slay 
system of 100 miles each rather than 
on each mileage. 

(4) Before 1926, concession rates on 
stoneware allowed by Railway during 
monsoon, when transport of other 
commodities was at a stand-still. 
This concession should be restored 
so as to encourage the industry. 

(5) Transhipment charge for break of 
gauge is very excessive. It needs 
reduction. 

(6) The classification of stones should 
be altered so as to confirm with the 
classification of other essential 
commodities such as steel, cement 
etc. 

(7) Adequate arrangements should be 
made by Railways to overcome 
transport difficulties and wagon 
shortage. 


SAURASHTR A. 


Tlie Saupasktpa Inland Salt Manufactupeps Association, 

Dtipanqadlipa. 


PART 1-A 


Q : 1. (a) Since Salt began to move frorn 
Kuda (Dhrangadhra) in appreciable quanti¬ 
ties only from 1949-50, the effect of the 
adoption in 1948 of the revised general 
classification of goods in comparison with 
the previous classification, is not known to 
this Association. 

(b & c) The telescopic rates seem 
to be helpful to the Salt Industry in this part 
of the country. 

Q; 2. (a & b) The present rating arrange¬ 
ment adopted by the Railway for the 
transport of raw material - salt-required for 
indstrial purposes, along the short distance 
from the saltworks at Kuda to Chemical 
Works at Dhrangadhra is on the high side. 
The arrangement which was in force previ¬ 
ously and which was modified at the beginn¬ 
ing of this year was appr opriate and it might 
be re-introduced. 

113 


Q;3. (i& ii) The present class rates and 
wagon-load scales may be continued. No 
modifications in the number of ‘legs and 
the distance charge or rate per mile is 
suggested. 

Q;4. No change required. 

Q:5. (i) Terminal charge for traffic in 
wagon load where loading and unloading 
is done by owners might be reduced 
substantially, as it is unduly high when' 
compered with the charge leviable if loading 
and unloading is done by the Railway, 

(ii) This might be suitably reduced, 
if there is no intention to penalise short 
distance traffic. 

(iii) Transhipment charge for break 
of gauge, which was not levied before 
1948. requires to be suitably reduced as 
the transhipment in several instances is a 
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matter of Railway operational convenience 
for routing purposes. The charge being 
small, the Railway may bear it. 

Q; 6. The present distance unit for charges 
need not be raised. 

Q:7. The minimum distance for charge 
requires to be reduced to ]0 miles as before. 
A minimum charge should not be levied for 
20 miles as is being done at presentto foster 
the traffic within 20 miles. Large quantities 
of salt has to be railed from Kuda to the 
Dhgengadhra Chemical Works which is 
about 12 miles distant and compared to the 
rice of salt the transport charges form a 
urden on the Heavy Chemical Industry. 

Q;8. Notconcerned. 

' Q: 9. No comments. 

Q:10. The present classification maybe 
continued. 

Q: 11 to 13. No. 

Q ; 14 & 15. No remarks. 

Q;16. Since last year on the section 
between Kuda-Dhrangadhra-Surendranagar 
-a distance of only 35 miles-the Railway 
Authorities have applied axle-load capacity 
for M. G. wagon whereas previously this 
condition did not apply and a wagon could 
be loaded with salt to its full capacity. Now 
this cannot be done, with the result that 
the same wagon which travels onwards for 
hundreds of miles does so, with a lighter 
load. It is suggested that the order be 
rescinded to make full use of the wagon 
along the 'entire distance, without being 
unduly pessimistic. 

Q:17. At present block trains are run 
for carrying salt to destinations on the same 
line involving no break of gauge. To these 
block trains, if the “train load rates” are 
applied, it would be an economical arrange¬ 
ment both to the Railway and traders. To 
encourage industry, this suggestion might 
be considered. 

Q: 18. It would be advisable to introduce 
the special express goods service, if it could 
be introduced on charging reasonable 
extra rate, so as not to form a burden on 
the trade. In the long run it will be helpful 
to the Industry of the country as a whole. 

Q; 19 & 20. Notconcerned. 

Q; 21. The Railway as a public carrier 
ought not to deny any traffic whether for 
short or long distance as a matter of course; 
otherwise, it is feared that in the absence 
of control on rates, the owners of alter¬ 
native modes of transport would take 
undue advantage. 

Q; 22. No practical experience. 

Q: 23. Regional freight pool might be 
helpful to consumers and even industrial 
concerns but not country-wide. If it is to be 
applied it should extend to the commodities 
mentioned in this question. A state might 
form a Regional unit. 

Q ; 24. No concern. 

Q: 25. The freight pool should be worked 
by Regional Committees consisting of equal 
number of members of the three parties 
mentioned in this question, with one of the 
Government representative as Chairman. 


Q: 26. Increase in rates is not desirable. 
It will retard economical development of 
Industries. 

Q: 27 & 28. The Example of the Dhran- 
gadhra Chemical Works Ltd, can be quoted, 
in the past, for several years the firm was 
given concession in recovering transport 
charges on salt from Kuda to their factory 
at Dhrangadhra—12 miles. This concession 
was withdrawn this year and -a minimum 
charge of 20 miles is being recovered. The 
factory is using from this year 75,000 tons of 
Salt annually as naw material. The burden 
therefore falls heavily; and so the previous 
arrangement might be restored. 

Q : 29 & 30. Being new comers we are 
not in a position to express an opinion. 

Q: 31. Nq comments to offer. 

Q; 32 & 33. Distinction in Railway freight 
rates, is notconsidered equitable or suitable 
method of assisting new industries. There 
are other ways and means to assist develop¬ 
ment of new Industries. But in respect of 
under-developed areas, special conside¬ 
ration might be given. 

Q: 34. These indirect methods are to be 
depricated. 

Q: 35 & 36. To achieve dual object, very 
strict observance of economy in all 
directions is absolutely necessary. If deter¬ 
mined efforts are made at all stages of 
Railway Administration, a great deal could 
be achieved in a comparatively smaller 
space of time and the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment of the country augmented on unpre¬ 
cedented scale. There is room for 
improvement in ways and means of purcha¬ 
sing materials, locomotives, wagons, stores, 
tools, equipment; and in method of preparing 
estimates for works and system of actual 
construction and in thousand and one other 
matters, connected with the Railway 
working-even quick disposal of scrap. All 
this economy in expenditure would go a 
long way to spare funds for expanding 
railway mileage. A socialised pattern of 
Railway Administration seems to be the 
burning question of the day; and from it 
will proceed and grow the Industrial Pros¬ 
perity of the Country, is our firm belief and 
the article of faith. 

Q: 37 & 38. No comments. 

Q: 39. Not known. 

Q: 40. Please see replies to questions 
35 and 36. 

Q: 41. Stable rates are preferable to 
flexible rates which only give rise to specu¬ 
lation or to varying winds of influence and 
inopportunities. 

Q: 42. In respect of salt, Zonal System of 
movement having been adopted with the 
concurrence of the Railway Ministry, there 
has been hardly any change. 

Q; 43. Freight rate policy adopted in 
1948 seems to have enlarged the sphere of 
influence over distant markets, which is to 
be welcomed. 

Q: 44. (b) Dhrangadhra salt is Sold F.O.R. 
despatching station and the cost of salt 
inclusive of cost of gunny bag for packing. 
Govt- Cess, Royalty and Ground Rent is at 
present about Rs. 1-2-6 per Md and the 
average distance to which it is supplied is 
about 1000 miles. The average Railway 
freight is slightly higher than the F.O.R. price 
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of salt at despatching station i- e. about 
Rs. 1-a-O to Rs. 1-4-0. The selling prices 
are about 20% higher than the landed cost 
of salt at the destinations. There were 
hardly any removals previous to 1948-49. So 
comparative figures cannot be quoted. 

Q;45. 46&47. Not concerned. 

Q; 48 to 53. The inland salt produ¬ 
cing centres are not likely to be affected 
either in private or public sector during the 
Second Plan year, as consumption of salt in 
India is inelastic. Already there is over¬ 
production and Inland salt cannot be 
exported owing to their Inland Geographical 
situation-away from a port. 

Q; 54 & 55. Salt is mostly required 
for human consumption in India and to a 
smaller degree for Agricultural use as 
manure and for Industrial use. At the 
place of manufacture its cost is low. The 
packing charges are almost equal to 
the cost of production. Being bulky its 
handling etc. is costly. So far freight pur¬ 
poses, Salt might be placed in the lowest 
category applicable—say the freight struc¬ 
ture applicable to agricultural produce- 

PART l-B. 

Q: 1. No raw material or fuel is required 
to produce salt, which is done by solar eva¬ 
poration. 

Q: 2. 1938—39 and 1947—48. Salt works 
did not exist except that of the Dhrangadhra 
Chemical Works Ltd., which produced salt 
for industrial use of their factories 

1952- 53 41,92,000 Mds. 

1953- 54 67,42,000 .. 

1954- 55 28.47.000 .. 


Q: 3. No change in the distance of haul¬ 
age as in the salt zonal scheme introduced 
since 1950 practically the same markets 
are allotted year to year. 

Q; 4. Longest distance is about 1,200 
miles and shortest distance is about 12 
miles. 

Q: 5. Nil. 

Q: 6. Yes (Road removals are negligible 
and no Sea or River removals practical). 

Q: 7(a). Nil. 

(b) 1954—55 Average price of finished 
product (salt) inclusive of Government dues 
and cost of packing material etc. at manu¬ 
facturing point was Rs. 1-2-6 per md. At 
the consuming centres about Rs. 3-0-0 to 
Rs. 3-8-0 (Railway freight and overhead 
charges included). 

1938—39 to 1947—48. No despatches. 

Q: 8. Considering the fact that large 
quantities of salt are despatched from the 
despatching stations in the Dhrangadhra 
supply area to the numerous stations 
in the various States to which the salt is 
despatched according to the Salt Zonal 
Scheme, it would be an enormous task to 
classify each station according to the table 
of distances specified in this question and 
to ascertain the figures of total despatches 
under each distance-leg. But to give 
the Committee Member an idea of the dis¬ 
tances and the quantity removed to some of 
the distance-legs, in each of the States, 
during the year 1953—54, particulars are 
given below— 


Name of the State. 

-1 

Average distance 

Quantity removed 


Miles. 

B. Mds. 

1 Saurashtra. 

1 to 12 

8,66,000 (for industry) 

do 

13 to 60 

62,000 

2. North Gujarat. 

51 to 100 

1,11,000 

3. Madhya Bharat. 

301 to 400 

3,01,000 

(Via Ratlara) 
Madhya Bharat 
(Via Marwar) 

601 to 600 

2,01,000 

4. Rajastan. 

401 to 600 

25,000 

5. Uttar Pradesh 

601 to 700 

17,94,000 

6. Madhya Pradesh 

. . 701 to 800 

1,71,000 

7. Vindhya Pradesh 

801 to 900 

22,000 

8. Nepal 

1,001 to 1,100 

4,66,000 

9 Bihar. 

1,001 to 1,200 

6,73,000 


From 1955-56 the quantity will be about 16,00,000 Mds. 



Popsli 


apshupom 


Pottepij 


M 


OPVI. 


Wo.L, LlJ., 


• PART l-A, 


Q: 4. The present practice of not charg¬ 
ing any freight for the transport of commo¬ 
ditieslike coal beyond 1500 miles should be 
extended to all commodities. Not only that 
but this distance should be reduced to 1200 
miles In view of the great length and breadth 
of ouf country. We have m rnarket our 


products in places like Calcutta, Madras etc 
and due to long distances, the final cost at 
such market places is very heavy. Hence 
the distance should be reduced to 1200 
miles and beyond this distance no freight 
should be charged 
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Q: 7. We are experiencing considerable 
difficulties due to the introduction of levy of 
minimum distance charge of 20 miles for 
goods traffic. 

We are getting our raw clay-the main item 
in the manufacture of our products-from 
nearby station of Makansar which is at a 
distance of only six miles from our factory 
station. Formerly we had a special conces¬ 
sional rate for this material and also it was 
charged for the actual distance. 

At present if the present rate of freight 
for actual distance is charged, the freight 
Will be Re. 0-1-8 per B.Md. while due to 
this condition of minimum distance of 20 
miles it comes to Re. 0-2-1 per md. Our 
traffic for this type of material is very huge, 
and since the railway freight is now consi¬ 
derably increased we are obliged to move 
this material by road. So it is absolutely 
necessary to remove this condition and 
also to provide special station to station 
rate of freight which can stand in competi¬ 
tion with such rate by road. 

Q: 10. At present no classification is 
made for our by-products viz. broken segar 
pieces which should be classified under the 
classification of Refractory brick. In ab¬ 
sence of classification of this material, we 
are experiencing difficulties and hence it 
is requested that this material vjz. Broken 
segar pieces be classified under class 
I.R.R. WL/F.R.R. which is for Refractory 
Bricks. 

Q; 16. The minimum wagonioad weight 
condition specified for stoneware goods in 
W/300 for BG and W/240 for M.G. Many a 
time two MG wagons or one Bogie of 8 wheels 
supplied for BG indent cannotaccommodate 
300 mds, and M.G. wagons supplied for 
M.G. indent cannot accommodate W/240 of 
stone-ware articles as they are bulky in 
size on account of small area of the wagons 
with the result that lesser than specified 


minimum weights can be loaded while the 
freight is charged for W/SOO for BG and 
W/240 for MG and thus we are put to heavy 
loss. 

It is. therefore, requested that the mini¬ 
mum weight condition for wagonload for 
stoneware/earthenware should be reduced 
to W/240 for BG and W/240 for MG. 

Q: 27. At present short distance charge 
of Re. 0-0-6 per B. Md. per mileage below 
75 miles is charged. 

As our finished goods are also despatched, 
to stations in Saurashtra which are within 
75 miles and also we receive some raw 
materials from the stations situated within 
75 miles, we are required to pay this short 
distance charge of Re. 0-0-6 per md. which 
unnecessarily increasing our cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

Looking to the short distance of the 
market places, it is requested that this short 
distance charge may be waived altogether. 

Q: 28. When there was Morvi Railway, 
the State had granted special station-to- 
station rates for our essential raw materials, 
due to the.fact that the sources of raw mate¬ 
rials are situated at a great distance. 

Since the integration of the State Railways, 
these station-to-station rates are abolished 
with the result that we are made to pay very 
heavy Railway Freights on all our raw mate¬ 
rials particularly clay as minimum distance 
charge for 20 miles, and short distance 
charge etc,, are not levied. We are giving in 
the attached list our main raw materials and 
their sources etc., from which it will be 
cleared that the freight charges are far more 
than the actual costs of the materials. It is,, 
therefore, requested that our request for 
station-to-station rate may be considered 
favourably for materials mentioned in the 
list attached. 


PART l-B 

ANNEXURE V 


Q: 2. (On the basis of gross sales) production figures are as under;— 


1938—39 

1947—48 

1962— 63 

1963— 64 
1954—66 


Q: 7. (a) 


Rs. 4,40,398 
25,97,104 
37,48,621 
37,83.4^7 
40,16,000 


Name of 
raw 

1 Felspar 

Quartz 

Gypsum 

Bauxite 

Chinaclay 

Coal 

materials 



1 





Rate per ton 
at source 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1938—39 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Not available 


— 


35 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1947—48 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


— 


40 

0 

0 

146 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

1964—56 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

16 

7 

0 

Freight per ton 
1938—39 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


_ 




' 

8 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1947—48 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 




43 

8 

0 

10 

6 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1954—55 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 

43 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 
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Name of 
raw 

materials 

Felspar 

Quartz 

Gypsum 

1 Bauxite 

Chinaclay 

Coal 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Distance in miles 

405 

405 

574 

1374 

181 

1350 

Approx. Yearly 

2600 

1600 

360 

600 

2000 

2000 

requirements 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

% of freight 

160% 

175% 

75% 

80% 

11% 

Ondal 

on the cost of 
raw materials 
(1954—55 figures) 

Ajmer 

Beawar 

Ajmer 

Beawar 

Jamsar 

Salem 

Vijapur 


Our factory stations are: Nazarbagh, Than* Wankaher and Dhrangdhra. The above figures are 
quite approximate. 


Q : 8. 


(i) 

1 to 50 miles 

(ii) 

51 to 100 miles 

(iii) 

101 to 200 miles 

(iv) 

201 to 300 miles 

(V) 

301 to 400 miles 

(Vi) 

401 to 500 miles 

(vii) 

501 to 600 miles 

(viii) 

601 to 700 miles 

(ix) 

701 to 800 miles 

(X) 

SOI to 900 miies 

(xi) 

901 to 1000 miles 

(xii) 

1001 to 1200 miles 

(xiii) 

1201 to 1300 miles 

(xiv) 

Beyond 1600 miles 


PopLaridap Indusfpial Association 
PopLondor. 


Rs. a- p' 

3.13,571 3 3 
34,363 6 6 
4,43,671 0 9 
2,94,228 16 6 
62,727 3 9 
9,99,031 10 0 
1,61,748 2 6 
3,38,304 1 0 
1,19,159 6 3 
1,10,623 7 0 
91,707 13 6 
3,073 8 6 
2,18,282 3 0 


GENERAl. 


With a view to the realisation of the socia¬ 
listic pattern of society, our State has 
accepted the basic principles of increasing 
the production of goods and services, both 
in the public and the private sectors, by a 
judicious utilisation of capital and raw mate¬ 
rial resources in the country. A prominent 
place has been given to rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion of several basic industries and the 
Government has assured necessary assis¬ 
tance in the implementation of targets of 
industrial production in the frame of the 
Second Five Year Plan. 

Following on the basis of these outlined 
above, the development of under-develop¬ 
ed and undeveloped regions on the West¬ 
ern Coast of India, more especially Kutch, 
Saurashtra and Gujarat and other parts, 
necessitate an immediate examination of the 
freight structure existing on the Railways. 

In the context of historical circumstan¬ 
ces, our roads and railways have remained 
more cr less neglected and have suffered 
from a lack of co-ordination during the 
regime of Rulers in the past. Similar con- 
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ditions have prevailed in Kutch. parts of 
Gujarat and in some regions of the Western 
Coast of India with the result that these 
regions have been deprived of possible 
benefits of a well-co-ordinated and properly 
integrated system of transport which has 
existed with its faults and handicaps. 

The Indian Railways have been entrench¬ 
ed as a monopoly in the field of long-dis¬ 
tance transport in our country, and it is 
possible that the chastening influences of 
competing river, road or sea transport be¬ 
ing absent, the necessary corrections in the 
fields of freight, economy or efficiency may 
have been non-existent in the Railway 
policy. 

2. Freight Rates db Induatrialiaation Policy :— 
Moreover the targets to be achieved under 
the Industrial Policy for the Second Five Year 
Plan would require a vigilant and flexible 
freight policy on the Railways. Transport 
of huge quantities of either raw materials 
or finished products, and more especially of 
coal which is still the only basic fuel for 
all major industries presupposes an attrac- 
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live and cheap rate of freight. It will be seen 
from Annexure No. 1 that for important in¬ 
dustrial towns of Gujarat, Saurashtra and 
Kutch, which are located at very long dis¬ 
tances from the coal field the cost of coal 
and railway freight becomes so heavy that 
the necessary incentive for industrialisation 
of these under-developed regions remains 
weak. It is axiomatic that basic industries 
should be encouraged in attractive regions 
where abundance of raw-materials, labour 
and a few other facilities are available. On 
the contrary, it is evident that industries 
are attracted and become concentrated in 
the proximity of coal fields or cheap elect¬ 
ric power to the detriment of an evenly 
developed national economy partly on 
account of the existing wide disparities in 
coal freights. To correct and improve such an 
unhealthy trend of centralisation of indus¬ 
tries near the coal fields, a policy of deep 
long-distance freights on the railways should 
be devised. 

3. Industries in Oujarat, Saurashtra ds Kutch 
and the effect of coal rates. Cement, Salt, Chemi¬ 
cals, Potteries and Textiles among others, 
are a few of the major industries on this 
side. Cement alone will have a large 
installed capacity and it is expected that 
the production of this commodity, in 
Saurashtra alone, would be about 12/15 
lacs tons per year during the Second Five 
Year Plan period. » 

For an efficient and economic running of 
the cement units coal is a very vital and basic 
fuel. On.a comparison with factories in the 
neighbourhood of coal mines, the freight of 
coal as reflected in the project costing would 
make a difference of 4/5 rupees per ton of 
finished material Vide Annexure 1 and II. 
On long distance hauls the disparity in 
freights, the transhipment costs and the 
consequential losses are so heavy that 
these factors are highly detrimental to units 
located far away from the collieries. 

4. Rail and sea Co-ordination: To relieve 
the heavy congestion it has been suggested 
that coal traffic should, as far as possible, 
be diverted to the sea route. But such a 
step would be like suggesting a cure that 
would intensify the disease. It will be 
appreciated that coal will have to be first 
transported from the collieries to ports, it 
will have to be unloaded and loaded again 
into steamers, and it will be unloaded and 
loaded again at destination port for eventual 
transport and delivery to the factory site. 
These operations would mean a coal cost 
to the factory of Rs. 75/80 per ton, as 
against the rail—borne coal cost of about 
Rs. 40/- per ton to the same industry. 

Any factory that is required to resort to 
transporting its coal by sea-route as against 
the normal rail transport would find the 
alternative method a great deterrent to its 
establishment, and to its proper and econo¬ 
mic working. To take an instance in point, 
a cement factory which consumes 20/25% 
of coal as fuel per ton of cement produced, 
would be faced with a higher cost price of 
cement of atleast Rs. 8/10 per ton as 
compared with its counterpart in the same 
region, having its coal supplied to it by the 
rail route. Such a situation would be 
most unwelcome and being discriminatory 
would serve as a damper to industry. 


The Second Five Year Plan has a target of 
12'5 million tons production of cement. 
Targets for other industries have also been 
revised upwards. The fulfilment of these 
objectives presupposes a rational cheap 
and flexible freight structure policy by the 
railways. Should it be found that a few 
units are favourably placed as regards its 
coal or electricity supplies owing to the 
proximity of the coal fields or Hydel Power 
Supplies, they would always have a cove- 
table lead over other factories which are 
located at long distances from the coal 
mines. It would therefore be in fitness of 
things to have ffat freight rate for the rail 
transport of coal. Otherwise the invidious 
distinction brought about by geographical 
reasons would be a definite deterrent to 
the development of a sound national 
economy. 

5. Sea transport and its difficulties' Gujarat, 
Saurashtra and Kutch have a vast coast 
line which offers natural advantages 
for diverting a huge volume of inland trade 
from the^ over-congested rail lines to 
an easily exploitable sea route. Food- 
grains, cotton, coal, cement, salt and 
various other commodities could be conve¬ 
niently handled as handled as sea—borne 
traffic. The prime consideration should 
of course be uniform sea and rail rates for 
transporting commodities to the same 
destination by either of the routes. Unless 
therefore a more or less equalisation of 
freight over the sea and the rail route is 
enforced it may neither be possible nor eco¬ 
nomical to divert any volume of traffic from 
land to sea route- Such a measure would 
give a fillip to the industrial development of 
under developed and backward areas like 
Saurashtra, Kutch and parts of Gujarat and 
would at the same time eliminate the unheal¬ 
thy discrimination on coal freight on account 
of long distances from the collieries. It would 
also help decentralisation of industries and 
would assist the tempo of increased pro¬ 
duction in distant parts of India. 

Even the present sea transport is neither 
adequate nor easy as compared with the 
rail route. It will be appreciated that on 
account of transhipments both at the point 
of loading and at the port of discharge there 
is considerably extra handling of the cargo 
which, besides being expensive, results in 
considerable transit losses for cargo which 
is transported in bulk e.g. salt, coal, cement, 
etc. Besides time and money being involved 
in those operations it is apprehended that 
there would be an element of risk to the 
quality in sea transport. These disadvan¬ 
tages require to be offset by devising an 
attractive sea-cum-rail route freight. 

The majority of ports of Kutch, Saurashtra 
and Gujarat are not all-weather ports and 
during the monsoon for about 4/5 months 
they remain closed to traffic. In consequen¬ 
ce. the Railways would be required to 
assist in the running of these industries by- 
supplying their normal quota of coal and 
raw materials or by carrying their finished 
products to consuming centres. It will be 
observed that with a vast country like India 
and the increasing demands of developing 
industries a very well co-ordinated policy 
of rail and sea route will have to be devised 
that essential items such as coal could be 
transported by either the sea route or 
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the rail route at a rate not exceeding a flat 
and attractive rate that may be available 
for the transport of coal over the land route 
to the same destination. Such a step would 
be democratic in spirit and would entitle the 
distantly placed undertakings to a fair and 
economic rate that would not favour of dis¬ 
crimination at all. 

Annexed herewith please find a statement 
Annexure 111 showing the various sea route 
fares for coal, salt, cement, etc., from and 
to relevant parts of Saurashtra to destina¬ 
tions as indicated against each. It will be 


observed that the freight rate would be 
hardly conducive to the development of 
trade and industry. 

6. Conclusion: Before concluding may 
we urge on the committee that the large 
volume of coal, salt, cement, cotton and 
other commodities that could be conveni¬ 
ently and easily diverted for transport over 
the sea route and thus relieve the heavy 
congestion on the already overworked rail¬ 
ways is so attractive that a flat or an attrac¬ 
tive rate for both the routes should be 
devised as early as possible. 


ANNEXURE i. 


Difference in cost of coal per ton by rail dh sea route. 


Destination. 

By Rail. 

By Sea. 

Cost per ton for 
destination delivery. 

Estimated cost per ton for 
destination delivery. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Porbandar 

S’? 0 0 

77 4 0 

j£Liiind.^&r ••• ••4 

36 5 0 

77 4 0 

Veraval 

36 14 0 

77 4 0 

Bhavnagar 

35 8 0 

77 4 0 


N.B.—1. Steamer freight for any ports in Saurashtra being the same, price for coal by sea route is equal. 

2. It varies according to distance by rail route. 

3. The same position would prevail for deliveries of coal to Kutch and Gujarat towns. 


ANNEXURE 11. 

Cost of coal per ton to the factories situated near coal fields. 

By’Ra i T.' ~ 

Cost per ton for 
destination delivery. 


Rs. a. p. 

1. Factories situated within 100 miles from coal 

fields ... ... ... 20 12 0 

2. Factories situated within 150 miles from coal 

fields ... ... ... 22 14 0 

3. Factories situated within 200 miles from coal 

fields ... ... ... 25 0 0 


\ 

Destination. I 

I 

I 


ANNEXURE III. 

Prevalent sea freight rates for coal, cement and salt from and to various Ports. 

Coal. 


From 

To 


Freight. 

Unit. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Calcutta 

Madras 


28 

6 

0 

In bulk. 

Calcutta 

Colombo 



— 


— 

Calcutta 

Cochin 


32 

0 

0 

In bulk. 

Calcutta 

Bombay 


23 

0 

0 

In bulk, 

Calcutta 

Saurashtra 


39 14 

0 

In bulk. 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Cement. 

66 

0 

0 

In bags. 

Saurashtra 

Calcutta 


36 

8 

0 

Per ton of 20 cwts. 

Saurashtra 

Bombay 


21 

0 

0 

Per ton of 20 cwts. 

Saurashtra 

Cochin 


29 

8 

0 

2,000 tons and more. 

Saurashtra 

Cochin 

Salt. 

40 

0 

0 

Less than 2,000 tons. 

Saurashtra 

Calcutta 

' 

31 

4 

9 

In bulk Per ton of 28 







Bengal maund. 

:Saurashtra 

Cochin 


24 

2 

0 

Per ton of 20 cwts. 

Saurashtra 

Calcutta 


32 

4 

0 

per ton of 20 cwts. 
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Laxmi Stopcli Factopij Ltd., 
Kund ara. 


PART 1-B. 
ANNEXURE V. 


Q: 1. Our factory is manufacturing tapioca 
flour, tapioca starches and derivatives, 
cattle food etc. on a large scale and claim 
to be only of its kind and biggest unit in 
India, located in South. 

Baw^Material: The principal raw material 
is tapioca roots in fresh and dry forms. 

Fuel: Mainly steam coal. 

Taking the unit of Finished product, uiz.. 
starches and derivatives, as 1 ton the 
requirements of raw-material and fuel are 
as follows:— 

Finished Product Raw-Material Fuel 

Unit, 

1 Ton Tapioca Roots fresh 6 tons ^ ton 
1 Ton „ ,, dry 2^ „ i ton 

Q ; 2. Total production : For want of i aw- 
material our factory started production only 
from the year 1951 onward and the produc¬ 
tion data are as follows;— 

Tapioca Starch. Tapioca Flour. 


1951 

1,600 tons 

3000 tons. 

1952 

1,700 „ 

,,, 3000 ,, 

1953 

1.900 ,. 

... 3200 

1964 

2,100 .. 

... 3600 .. 


During the currentl955year we estimate 
to reach the production of 3,000 tons of 
starch and 3,500 tons of tapioca flour. 

Q: 3. Since systematic working of our 
factory was subsequent to revision of the 
freight structure in 1948, it is not possible to 
tactfully compare the effect. However from 
our standpoint the present railway freight 
structure is unfavourable. We would 
explain this briefly. Our finished products 
are mainly meant for Textile Industry, and 
the consuming Mills being at Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and further Northern territories, 
it necessitates transport to great distances. 

Our rivals are Maize Starch Factories, but 
these being very near to mill centres, the 
question of uneconomic and heavy railway 
freight does not occur. By this advantage 
the Maize Starch Factories are in a good 
position to compete, which otherwise means 
that we have to face very severe competi¬ 
tion. It is a well-known fact that unless we 
are in a position to sell the finished pro¬ 
ducts regularly and at reasonable rates, it 


would be very difficult to have more and 
more progress. The wagon load and the 
telescopic class of rates are not much help¬ 
ful to us. Since Tapioca Starch has wide 
scope for expansion, we pray that the 
freight structure should be so altered as to 
facilitate us to stand well against Maize 
Starch. The extent of reduction will be 
discussed in the following paragraph. 

Q: 4. I'he longest distance we have to 
despatch our product is 2000 miles and the 
shortest distance is 25 miles. 

Q : 5. The entire quantity of raw material 
is brought in our own lorry. 

Q: 6. Our despatches .of finished pro¬ 
ducts can be divided as 50% by rail and 50% 
by sea. 

The remedy we seek in the matter of 
railway freight and booking facilities are as 
follows; 

(a) The present wagon load basis rate 
is too high and the freight system for 
distances beyond 200 miles should be 
made more favourable in the interest 
of the Industry concerned. The 
maximum rate payable on this com¬ 
modity should be limited to Rs. 30/- 
per long ton and keeping this as the 
basis of maximum, the rate for dis¬ 
tances upto 200 miles should be pro¬ 
portionately framed. The freight 
structure for distances up to 200 
miles maV be kept as it is. This 
maximum freight indication is inclu¬ 
sive of all transhipment charges and 
no extra levy should be involved. 

(b) Much difficult^) is felt in the des¬ 
patch of material on wagon load 
basis. Our Factory is situated on 
metre gauge system of railways and 
the goods for final destination are on 
broad gauge. 

We also beg to point out that we do not get 
wagons promptly as and when required. 
Presently considerable delay occurs in 
availing wagons against requisition which 
generally involves about 15 to 30 days. It 
would be greatly appreciated if the wagon 
facilities are made very prompt, say within 
3 or 4 days from the date of requisition. 

Re: Coal: This being only an essential 
fuel, we would recommend a freight pool 
system, which would be in the interest and 
fairness to all Industries concerned. 




GENERAL 


This Association which represents the tile 
manufacturers on the West Coast of the 
Travancore-Cochin State and which is a 
member of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, and The Tile Manu¬ 
facturers’ Federation of India, Mangalore, 
beg to place before the Railway Freight 
Structure Enquiry Committee certain aspects 
of the Railway Rate Structure in'so far as 
they relate to the Tile Industry. We are 
pleased to note that the Government of 
India have felt that the Rate structure which 
was introduced in 1948 was purely a depart¬ 
mental one and consequently unilateral 
and that therefore it was not satisfactory 
and that it would be more perfect only if it 
is evolved in consultation and conjunction 
with the trade and industries which use the 
Railway transport. It is evident that with 
this background that the High Power Com¬ 
mittee has been set up and we are confident 
that their recommendations would be 
based on the need for the attaining of the 
socialistic pattern of society which is the aim 
of the Second Five-Year Plan of the Govern¬ 
ment that it would be conducive to the rural 
economy of the country also. 

2. The number of questions raised 
in the questionnaire are so elaborate and 
comprehensive that it requires a lot of 
statistics and other information from a long 
time past, as early as 1939, and we feel that 
we are not in a position to furnish a reply 
question by question. However, we would 
beg to submit this in the nature of memo¬ 
randum giving you a clear picture of the 
position of the Tile Industries and traders 
with the sanguine expectation that you would 
make such recommendation as will help this 
huge cottage industry giving employment to 
several thousands of rural population all the 
year round, not only to survive but also to 
prosper. 

3. A large number of Tile Factories and 
traders in tiles in South India and more 
particularly on the West Coast where the 
Tile Factories are built up in large numbers 
scattered all over the West Coast from 
Quilon and Cochin in the South to Mangalore 
in the North are interested in our represen¬ 
tation for the reduction of Railway freight 
on tiles traffic- The basic raw materials 
required are clay and fire-wood which are 
locally available. The tiles manufactured 
are mostly Roofing Tiles required by the 
poor and the middle classes in the construc¬ 
tion of houses and cattle sheds. 

4. This Industry forms part of our national 
economy as it meets not only the needs of 
the internal markets but has also built up an 
■export trade which earns for the country 
valuable foreign exchange. This cottage 
industry is important as it supplies the 
needs of the poor and middle classes and 
employs thousands of labourers who would 
otherwise be unemployed and would be a 
burden to the country. The industry there¬ 
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fore deserves encouragement in all aspects 
fo'* its existence and prosperity. 

5. It is needless to mention that rail trans¬ 
port is fundamentally essential for the 
existence and prosperity of this industry as 
for all other industries in general. The 
economic principles of transportation are 
so peculiar that it provides wide scope for 
developmental economy. Unlike other 
business concerns "transport” is not sold 
based on the cost of production alone : but 
the cost of transport is based on the twin 
principles oiz. cost of production and value 
of service- Railway Freight rates play a 
major part in the marketting of this cheap 
and essential building material and if they 
are to be leered based on the cost of trans¬ 
port, we do not think the Railways could be 
utilised by one and all. Of the two princi¬ 
ples the value of service has a preponderat¬ 
ing influence in the fixation of freight rates. 
In fact the general classification of goods 
is evolved keeping mainly in view the value 
of service. 

6. The tiles produced by these cottage 
industries-there are also some in the nature 
of factories-are of low value and therefore 
deserve low freight rates. The Ex-South 
Indian Railway was quoting a large number 
of station-to-station rates for tiles in wagon 
loads from stations on the West Coast to 
several outlying stations. As the quotation 
of such station-to-station rates grew in 
larger numbers, it was felt that the traffic 
could not bear the then existing schedule 
rate oiz, C/M the basis of which was as 
under ;— 

1 to 75 miles ... '38 pie per maund per mile 

76 to 300 .20 

301 & beyond. .10 

7. When the number of station-to-station 
rates increased the railway probably thought 
it expedient to introduce a low wagon 
schedule rate and thus do away with the 
large number of station-to-station rates. 
Schedule C/Q rate for wagon loads was 
therefore quoted and its basis is as under 

1 to 100 miles .20 pie per maund per mile 
101 to 200 „ .17 

201 to 600 .14 

501 & beyond .10 

8. This schedule rate was helpful to the 
Tile Industry as a whole and tiles were 
moving in appreciable quantities. But when 
the rate structure was revised in 1948 after 
a departmental review a new wagon load 
scale WL/C was provided for tiles common 
and the basis of this scale is as under. 

1 to 150 miles .34 pie per maund per mile. 
161 to 300 miles .31 

301 & beyond. .17 ,, 
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9. This new scale has resulted in a consi¬ 
derable increase in freight charge and has, 
therefore, seriously retarded the growth 
and development of this cottage industry. 
A comparison of the Schedule C/Q rates 
that were in force prior to 1948 and the revis¬ 
ed WL/C scale of rates from and to cer¬ 
tain representative stations is given in An- 
nexuro A from which it will be seen that 
the increase ranges from 72% for short dis¬ 
tance to 85 to 89% for 200 and odd miles. 

10. It has to be said in this connection 
that neittier the value of the tiles nor the 
service rendered by the Railway in the 
transport of this cheap product has altered 
much to warrant such an increase in the 
freight rate. On the other hand the cost of 
manufacture has increased owing to the 
impact of labour conditions and the labour 
has to be paid a much higher wage than be¬ 
fore and added to this'the working' hours 
are also less now. We concede the Rail¬ 
ways have also had to pool an increased 
wage bill. The extra expenditure has of 
course to be met by an increase in the Rail¬ 
way rates but the increase has to be so 
adjusted that it does not fall heavily on 
such traffic as the cheap common tiles, the 
production of which not only sustains the 
rural economy in that part of the country 
but also supplies the needs of the poor and 
middle classes. The traffic is unable to 
bear the present rates and the trade is 
therefore put to great difficulties in finding 
adequate markets. The decrease in de¬ 
mand has led to a decrease in production 
and this has naturally put the industries to 
considerable difficulty in the running of their 
business. 

11. The incidence of freight is a sufficient 
index to show how the inct’ease in the 
freight rate has affected the trade in tiles. 
We will cite just one example to illustrate 
this point. We have to state that taking 
traffic from Pudukad, one of the stations 
referred to in para 9 supra, usually 9000 
tiles are loaded in open wagons the freight 
paid in 1947 at the schedule C/Q rate was 
Rs. 172-lS-O a wagon when the value was 
Rs. 70/—per thousand tiles while this year 
the same number of tiles loaded in a similar 
open wagon the freight paid at the wagon 
scale WL/C is Rs. 290-5-0 and the value to 
day is Rs. 80/—per thousand. The price of 
tiles was varied during these years and it 
has settled since last years. It will be seen 
that while the incidence of freight to value 
was 27% in 1947, to-day it is 40%. The inc¬ 
rease is 13% while the difference in the value 
is hardly 2%. 

12. We find that in the present general 
classification of goods, manures and oil cake 
have been provided with a lower wagon 
scale viz. WL/A than for tiles, viz. WL/C. We 
presume that for special reasons viz. the 
condition the country was in the matter of 
food production owingto variouscq^uses. the 
lowest scale of wagon rate was adopted for 
these commodities to increase food produc¬ 
tion. In this context we have to bring to 
your notice that housing is one of the three 
essential needs of every one just as food and 
clothing and the Government have loudly 
proclaimed their concern about the housing 
needs of the poor and middle classes not 
only in urban areas but also in the millions 
of villages in the country. Every endea¬ 
vour has therefore to be made to provide 


indigenous building materials to suit their 
needs and tiles roofing from an importan 
part of it—viewed from this aspect a much 
lower wagon scale rate than that which is 
now in force viz. WL/C has to be provided 
for this traffic. 

13. We have also to mention that the exist¬ 
ing minimum weight condition, viz. carrying 
capacity for tiles common roofing and tiles 
flooring earthen is prohibitive and unreason¬ 
able. We are aware that during the mon¬ 
soon period the weight for charge has been 
fixed as two tons less. 

14. A casual reference to the goods 
tariff shows that a ‘W’ condition has been 
provided for certain commodities as shown 
below and a comparison to tiles would not 
be out of place ;— 

Firewood 
Timber 
Reinforced 
concrete beams 
and posts 

Unlike tiles which are liable to breakage, 
firewood can be loaded in open wagons 
above the sides of the wagon by providing 
high stakes. Most of the BG. open wagons 
are of 22 tons marked carrying capacity 
and the minimum weight fixed for firewood 
is only 10 tons, i. e, less than half the C. C. 
Timber is a heavy commodity and is provided 
with a minimum weight of 13 tons, i. e.,9 tons 
less than the C. C. and reinforced concrete 
beams and posts which are also heavy 
materials and can be loaded so as to 
give a much higher weight than timber has 
been provided with a minimum weight of 
11 tons, i. e. half the C. C. Consistent with 
these, tiles should have been provided with 
a minimum weight lower than the C. C., say 
15 tons. On the face of it, this is very 
anandrousand requires a reduction. 

15. In view of what has been stated in the 
foregoing paragraphs, we request the com¬ 
mittee to view this case sympathetically 
and arrange for the provision of a special 
scale of wagon load rates consistent with 
the schedule C/Q rates that were in force 
prior to 1948 and also alter the minimum 
weight condition from CC to a 'W one 
at least when tiles are loaded in open 
wagons. 

16. Wbat we ask for is a 'W weight condi¬ 
tion and therefore any quantity loaded in 
excess of this minimum weight will be paid 
for. The Railway therefore does not stand 
to lose. Wagons with a lower carrying 
capacity than the minimum weight fixed will 
however be paid for the carrying capacity 
of such wagons and thus the trade would 
not lose. You will be doing only justice by 
providing a ‘W’ condition for tiles which will 
be fair and equitable both from the point of 
the railway and the trade. 

17. In our country which is mainly agricul¬ 
tural, everywhere there is pressure on land 
and land has to support more people than 
it can and millions remain on it, not 
because they are needed but because there 
are no other occupations. The Com¬ 
munity Project and National Extension 
Schemes which have come into play contri¬ 
bute to easing the situations. If more people 
can be found employment other than on 
land it would afford some relief. It is in 


... W/270 BG. 
... W/350 BG. 

... W/300 BG. 





this context that this cottage industry has to 
be viewed. It sustains rural economy and 
provides employment to several thousands 
of people. This Industry ip South India is 
carried on in South Kanara, Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore which are by themselves 
deficit centres of food production and there¬ 
fore needs all the encouragements it can 
be given to keep the industry running. 

18. In conclusion, we pray that our two 
requests mentioned hereunder be given » 


due consideration and make such recom' 
mendations a s will afford this cottage indus 
try the relief that it richly deserves:— 

(i) Reduction of the wagon scale rate 
from WL/C to a scale appropriate 
to the Schedule C/Q rate which 
was charged prior to 1948, and 

(ii) Reduction of the minimum weight 
from CC to about W/15 tons. 


ANNE XU RE A {Vide Para 9). 

Distances, in miles from and to the representative stations referred to in para 9 are shown 
in the tabular statement I hereunder and the comparative rates for those distances 
as also the percentage of increase are shown in statement II hereunder. 


Distances from Stations 

To stations 

Coimbatore 

1 

Salem 


Trichi | 

i 

Madura 

Pudukad 

91 

182 



230 

205 

Feroke 

no 

200 



249 

226 

Alwaye 

117 

207 



256 

232 

Mangalore 

253 

343 



392 

368 


Tinnevelly 

Tuticorin 

Madura 

Dindigul 

Trichy goods 

Quilon 

109 

146 


167 

205 

263 


II. 

Comparative rates and Percentage of Increase. 

Miles 1 

1 

Rate per 

Sch. C/Q. 

' maund 

WL/C 

Percentage of increase 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P' 


91 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

7 

72% 

109 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

2 

73% 

no 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

2 

73% 

117 

0 

1 

11 

0 

3 

4 

74% 

146 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

2 

79% 

167 

0 

2 

7 

0 

4 

9 

84% 

182 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

1 

80% 

200 

206'I 

0 

3 

1 

0 

6 

7 

81% 

206 f- 

207 J 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

9 

00 

226 

0 

3 

5 

0 

6 

3 

83% 

230 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

4 

86% 

232 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

6 

88% 

249 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

10 

86% 

263 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

11 

89% 

266 

0 

3 

9 

0 

7 

0 

87% 

263 

0 

3 

10 

0 

7 

3 

89% 

343 

0 

4 

9 

0 

8 

9 

84% 

368 

0 

5 

1 

0 

9 

2 

80% 

392 

0 

6 

4 

0 

9 

6 

78% 



UTTAR PRADESH 


Electric Goods Manufacturers Association, 

Aliqarti. 


GENERAl. 


We, the Electric Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association, Aligarh want to bring to your 
kind notice that for the past several years 
Aligarh is manufacturing heavy cast brass 
metal Electrical fittings such as wall and 
ceiling fittings made from brass scraps and 
brass dust and the said are being exported 
from Aligarh to all over India through your 
Railways and the ISth class rates are being 
charged by goods train from Aligarh station 
on such stuff. 

We, further beg to disclose that this is not 
a secret that in Aligarh all such woi ks are 


being carried out on purely cottage industry 
basis and the said are also being sold at the 
most competitive rates and below the rates 
of foreign market goods. 

That to give a fillip to the development of 
cottage industry and to combat unemploy¬ 
ment of India we request you to please en¬ 
courage our Electrical Fittings Industry by 
reducing goods train freight from 13th class 
to 5th class so that we may capture foreign 
and Indian markets and try to solve the un¬ 
employment question to some extent 
too. 


U. P. Eruit Ppoclucts M anufactureps Association, 

Allqlioljatj* 

PART l-A. 


Q; 1. (a) As a result of the revised 
general classification of goods adopted in 
1948 the Industry and trade of the country 
have suffered a good deal. Its effect was 
not felt so keenly upto 1950; but thereafter 
when the slump in market conditions started 
due to general fall in prices of all commodi¬ 
ties, its effect began to be felt more and 
more, as the margin of profit of the traders 
and the industrialists became thinner and 
thinner: while the Railway freights on the 
movement of goods, which had gone up as 
a result of the said general revision, remain¬ 
ed the same. 

This has particularly been the case with 
the fruits and vegetables products manufac¬ 
turers, many of whom had to close down al¬ 
together or reduce their business consider¬ 
ably. For example, in U.P. alone, no less 
than ten factories had to close down alto¬ 
gether, while the rest of them, numbering 
about fifty, had to reduce their business by 
nearly one-half to two-thirds. 

Q: 2. (a) No. they fall short of the actual 
success requirements of the legitimate 
needs of industries. 

(b) The general tendency of the 
Railway Administrations is to apply the maxi¬ 
mum pie per maund per mile rates, and 
ignore the ‘Minimum pie per maund per 
mile’ rates as prescribed in the Tariff 
Schedule altogether. 

Q; 3. Not attempted. 


(i) No, it is not at all adequate; 
neither are the different class rates and 
wagon-load scales appropriate in relation to 
one another, in all cases. The number of 
class rates at present is confined to only 15. 
This hits hard in the case of articles which 
cannot adequately be covered by a particu¬ 
lar class under which they are classified at 
present. For example,guava jelly or fruit jams 
whether packed in tin cans or glass jars at 
present move in the same class, viz., 12th. 
But there is considerable difference in their 
gross weight and bulk. A case of guava 
jelly packed in tins is nearly double in 
value as compared to a case con¬ 
taining jelly packed in jars. This affects 
their selling price considerably owing to the 
high rate of railway freight that has to be 
paid by applying similar classification in both 
cases. 

The concession of Railway freight rates in 
wagon-loads is at present confined to only a 
few commodities which move in large quan¬ 
tities generally. There seems no reason 
why wagon-load concession should not be 
made applicable in all cases in which a con¬ 
signor prefers to move his load in a full 
wagon load from One station to another for 
the sake of convenience and economy and 
the Railways gain by doing so in the follow¬ 
ing respects:— 

(1) In the case of full wagon-loads there 
is generally only one consignor and 
one and the same consignee. This 
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saves a lot of botheration and clerk- 
age as well as handling by the railway 
administration. 

2. The full wagon load moves from one 
station to another and has not to be 
disturbed in transit. Phis lessens the 
chances of miscarriage or pilferage 
during transit to the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration. 

S. The transportation charges at tran¬ 
shipment points are also saved in 
cases where the goods have to be 
diverted from one Railway to another 
on the same gauge. 

Broadly speaking our suggestions in this 
respect are as follows;— 

1. The number of classes should be 
grouped under two different headings 
one relating to Natural or Agricultural 
produce’ and the other pertaining to 
“manufactured goods" and the Railway 
freight in each case should be fixed in 
relation totheprice oftlie goods carri¬ 
ed whether in its natural or in its manu¬ 
factured state as well as the need or 
the purpose it serves. 

2- The classification of each commodity 
should also be fixed with due regard 
to the distance upto wliich it can eco- 
mically move. For example, some 
goods move only within a certain area, 
while others move from one end of 
the country to another. The classifi¬ 
cation in the former case should be 
such that its movement beyond that 
area should become uneconomical, 
while in the latter case it should be 
fixed in such a way that its price, in¬ 
cluding Railw'ay freight, may not be¬ 
come uneconomical to the consumer 
upto whatsoever distance it may have 
to be carried. 

3. As regards wagon loads the conces- 
. sion of reduced Railway freight should 
be provided for every commodity and 
in every class without regard to any 
other consideration excepta minimum 
prescribed charge, which should be 
fixed according to the carrying capa¬ 
city of the wagon allotted. 

(iij (a) At present the number of legs 
and the distance range in each leg is 
not appropriate to the needs of traffic. 
Wo would suggest the following for 


consideration. 


No. of leg. 

Distance. 

1. 

1-100 

2. 

100-260 

3. 

250-500 

4. 

500-750 

5. 

760-1,000 

6. 

1,000-1,260 

7, 

1,260-1,500 (Maximum) 


1 (ii) (b) Generally speaking the rates pres¬ 
cribed for goods traffic should not exceed 
half of those fixed for traffic by passenger 
train and the minimum and the maximum 
should range between- 5 minimum to 2.0 pie 
per md, per mile maximum except in the 
case of wagon loads or essential commodi¬ 
ties or station-to-station rates for which 
special maximum and minimum may be 
provided. 


Any fall in revenue' due to reduction in 
one class of commodity can be pnade good 
by increasing the existing rate in another 
class. 

Q: 4- The limit of 1,500 miles, at present 
in force, seems quite appropriate and may 
not be disturbed. As regards wagon-load 
scales there seems to be no reason why it 
should not apply to such loads also in alt 
cases. 

Q; 5. No change is considered neces¬ 
sary except that in the case of Terminal 
charge, where the loading or unloading is 
done by the owners themselves no such 
charge should be levied. 

Q: 6. Yes. It may be raised to 5 miles. 

Q: 7. Yes. This limit can appropriately 
be raised to 50 miles. 

Q: 8. Not attempted. 

Q: 9. So far as the principle of fixing 
classification of each commodity in relation 
to its transportation conditions and prices 
is concerned, there is no objection provided 
due regard is paid to the observance of 
these principles. Trouble mainly arises 
when these basic principles are not 
observed in fixing the classification. Attention 
in this connection is however invited to the 
suggestions contained in our reply to ques¬ 
tionnaire No. 3 (i), which points out the need 
for:— 

1— Providing concessional rates in cases 
of wagon-loads, as compared to’ 

‘ smalls ’: 

2“ Grouping manufactured goods sepa¬ 
rately from natural or agricultural 
produce; 

3— Allowing special concessional rates in 
the case of such mineral or natural 
produce as coal, iron, salt etc. which 
are produced at particular places 
but are required for consumption 
all over the country. 

The following are examples in which the 
principle of transportation conditions and 
the prices of commodities have not been 
taken into account properly 

1. Fruit Juices or Syrups have been 
grouped together into one class i.e. 8th, 
although there is considerable difference 
between their transportation conditions and 
prices as explained below: 

(i) Fruit Juice and Pulps are perishable 
articles and generally move in barrels 
from the places of their production i.e. 
natural resources, to the places of 
their consumption ; while Syrups are 
generally not perishable due to the 
high precentage of sugar used in their 
manufacture. Besides, these are 
packed in small containers e.g. glass 
bottles. 

(ii) There is considerable difference bet¬ 
ween the prices of the two as well as 
the way of their consumption. A 
bottle of Fruit Juice can hardly suffice 
for two or three drinks only, while a 
syrup bottle will make up no less than 
16 to 20 drinks and is priced 
accordingly. 

(iii) No distinction is at present observed 
between Fruit Juices and Vegetable 
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Juices e-S- Tomato Juice, which are 
comparatively much cheaper; but the 
same are classed likewise. 

2. Similar is the case with Fruit and 
Vegetable Preserves, although thero is 
considerable difference in their transpor¬ 
tation conditions and prices. They are 
treated in the same class, when packed in 
canisters and sold loose to the consumers, 
as those packed in tins and bottles 
and sold as such at much higher rates. Ttie 
same isthe case with Jams and Jellies, which 
are packed in bulk, in canisters, or tins, or 
bottles; although there is considerable diffe¬ 
rence between their prices when packed 
differently, as well as transportation condi¬ 
tions. Even such a cheap article as synthe¬ 
tic vinegar, which is nothing more ttian 
simple water mixed with certain chemicals, 
without any other manufacturing process, is 
treated in the same class as the costly PTuit 
Preserves dr Syrups. 

Unless sufficient safeguards are provided 
to check the anomalies referred to above, 
the mere laying down of principles of fixing 


freight rates in relation to their transporta¬ 
tion condition and prices of each article is 
not sufficient, it is therefore essential that 
due representation of each industry or 
trade should be provided for in applying 
these conditions for fixation of classifica¬ 
tion, and the matter should not be 
left only to the Railway authorities 
concerned. 

Q : 10. So far as the fruit and vegetable 
products are concerned, there is consider¬ 
able room for improvement in their classi¬ 
fication. At present they are all classified 
under 8th class, whether they are juices 
or pulps. Syrups or Jams; and whether they 
are packed in barrels or cans or bottles 
although there is considerable difference 
between their respective prices and trans¬ 
portation conditions. Not only this, there is 
much invidious distinction between this 
industry and other allied industries, o.g. 
Oilseeds and their products or sugarcane 
and its products. This will be apparent 
from their relative classifications as shown 
below :— 


Oilseeds and their 
products^ 

Classification. 

Fresh Fruits, Vegetables and 
their Products 

Classification- 

Oilseeds 

4 R R. 

Fresh Fruits 

3 R.R 

Oils 

4 R.R. 


2 O.R. 

Sugarcane and its 
Products. 

3 O.R. 

V egetables-G reen 

Fruit and Vegetable Juices or'j 

3 R.R. 

2 O.R. 

Sugarcane 

2 R.R. 

Pulps or their products, e.g- 1 

8 R.R. 

,, Juice 

3 R.R. 

syrups, jams, Jellies, etc-, F 
whether packed in bottles, J 
tins or barrels. 

Vinegar 


Sagur and candy 

4 R.R. 

8 R.R. 


From the above relative classifications it 
will be observed that there is considerable 
disparity between fruit and vegetables, and 
their products, as compared to the products 
of oilseeds and sugarcane, although the 
conditions of crushing and storage and dis¬ 
tribution of the two groups are the same and 
fruit and vegetable products sell much 
cheaper than oils. How very unfortunate it 
is for the Fruit and vegetable products 
Industry, when oils, which are neither so 
perishable nor so costly, move in class IV 


or 8rd and fruit juice or pulps have to move 
in class 8. The result is that in spite of all the 
sacrifices'that the fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts manufacturers have made, the condi¬ 
tion of the Industry has not improved. Such 
a state of affairs is also unfortunate from the 
point of view of the health of the nation for 
which fruit juices etc. are essential articles 
of food. It is, therefore, extremely desirable 
that the classification of fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles products should be split up in the 
following order :~ 





Packed in 






Parrels or tins 

Bottles. 

Cans 

1. 

Fresh Fruit Juices and Pulps 

• •• 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

Preserved Fruits 


5 

6 

8 

3. 

Green Vegetable Juices or pulps 


2 

3 

4 

4. 

Preserved Vegetables 


3 

4 

6 

5. 

Syrups, Squashes or Cordials 


... — 

5 

— 

6. 

Jams, Jellies and Marmalades 


5 

6 

8 

7. 

Pickles, Chutnies and Sauces 


4 

5 

6 

8. 

Vinegar 


- ... 2 

3 

— 


The above are all at Owner's risk. 


O'11 The rates for traffic moving in Q : 12. The pi esent rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per 
w^on-loads may be three/ fourth of that ton may appropriately be raised to Rs. 2/- 
moving in ‘ smalls’• per ton fixing at the same time a minimum 
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■ charge depending upon the capacity of each 
wagon. No, 

Q: 13(a). The present minimum charge of 
Re. 1/-per consignment for ‘smalls’ is too 
much as compared to Re. 0-8-0 fixed in the 
case of consignments despatched by passen¬ 
ger train. It should not exceed Re. 0-8-0. 

(b) No. 

Q: 14. It can be increased to 10seers. 

Q: 15. No. Any such procedure will 
create invidious distinctions and discourage 
development of cottage and small-scale 
ii-vdustries. 

Q; 16(i). We do not agree. 

(ii) . The class rates should be fixed 
for ‘smalls’ only, prescribing concessional 
scale for wagon-loads for each commodity. 

(iii) . We agree, 

Q:17. Not attempted. 

Q : 18. We wholly agree with the idea. The 
additional charge for special express goods 
services may be fixed at As. 2/- per rupee, 
but such goods services should not ordin¬ 
arily touch the less important stations. 

Q : 19 & 20. Not attempted. 

Q; 21. The discretion to utilize the Rail¬ 
ways for carriage of any consignments or 
not should be left to the consignees. It is of 
course, open to the Railways to so adjust 
their traffic regulations as not to suffer a 
loss in the case of short distance traffic. 

Q; 22. Not attempted. 

Q': 23. We generally agree with the 
underlying principle enunciated in this ques¬ 
tion, but would restrict its application main¬ 
ly to natural or mineral produce so that it 
may not interfere with the development of 
industries of the country. We see no 
reason to apply the freight pool in the case 
of such articles cement or chemical manures 
which dependant on the development of 
industry of a particular area rather than on 
its natural resources. For other item we, of 
course, agree. 

Q : 24. Not atttempted. 

Q:25. It should be worked by the 
Railways and the Industries concerned 
jointly. 

Q; 2G&27. Not attempted. 

Q:28. So far as our knowledge goes 
requests from the public for quotation for 
station-to-station rates have always been 
turned down by the Railways concerned. 
An example of this is given below: 

In September, 1954 Messrs. S. R. Cannery 
of Allahabad represented to the General 
Manager (CommI), Northern Railways, 
Delhi the urgent need for developing their 
trade with the port towns of Calcutta and 
Bombay as well as Nagpur with a request to 
allow special concessional rates from 
Allahabad to these places. To this his reply 
was as follows: 

“The matter has been carefully consider¬ 
ed, but it will be appreciated that 
it is not the function of the Railways to 
eliminate geographical advantages 
by the manipulation of freight rates. 


If, therefore, the Industry at Allahabad 
intends to compete with the manufac¬ 
turers at other places in their home 
markets, it should attempt to do so by 
effecting economies in their own 
methods of manufacture etc. rather 
than by freight reductions on the part 
of the Railways”. 

How can any industry develop unless 
there are facilities and the requisite help 
from Government and the treatment of 
their officers sympathetic. Industries always 
grow and flourish at places where there are 
facilities to do so, but to find a market for 
them is the toughest task in which the 
co-operation and help of the Railways is 
indispensible. The above reply is wholly 
wanting in this sense. 

In another instance in which the above 
mentioned Factory approached the Chief 
Operating Superintendent, E.I.R., Calcutta 
in August 1951, for facilites in booking of 
their products ex Allahabad to Madras by 
goods train, they received the following 
reply from him : 

“*Since, however, your requirements 
are for 40 mds. per month, or a little 
over one maund per day, it is suggest¬ 
ed that clearance of your consign¬ 
ments may please be effected by 
passenger train”. 

Already in some cases the freight on 
goods moved by goods train amounts to no 
less than 10 to 16% of the price of the 
product, which means nearly double the 
profit earned by the Factory. How can 
•"eplies, such as those shown above be con¬ 
ducive to the growth of any industry. 

Q: 29 to 33. The policy of discouraging 
station-to-station rates can neither be bene¬ 
ficial for the development of an industry nor 
can it be beneficial to the Railways as any 
industrial development in the country is 
bound to put up the Railway revenue in the 
long run as well as make the country richer. 
However favourably a place may be situated 
for industrial development but unless and 
until special facilities and concessions are 
shown in the matter of its industrial develop¬ 
ment, there can be no industrial development 
of it. For example Allahabad is very favour¬ 
ably situated for any industrial development, 
both from the point of view of its geographi¬ 
cal position as well as its natural resources, 
besides beingthe junction for important rail¬ 
ways ; but in spite of the efforts made by the 
U. P. Government to develop it industrially 
since 1947 onwards, there has been no 
industrial development of it worth the name 
as yet and when representations to Railway 
authorities such as those referred to above 
are turned down mercilessly, what can poor 
industrialists do to develop it industrially. 

The remedial measures that we would 
suggest in this direction are as follows:— 

1. Every facility should be given for the 
movement of manufactured products in 
preference to agricultural and other pro¬ 
duce which are not required for industrial 
purposes from the station of their consump¬ 
tion. These facilities may include:— 

(a) Quick and unrestricted transport. 
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(b) Concessional Railway freights 
from the places of production to 
the main centres of consumption. 

(c) Special concessional rates i.e. half 
rates for all products intended for 
export from the places of their 
production to port towns. 

(d) Special arrangements for the 
transport of goods intended for 
export at Port towns from goods 
offices to Docks so as to eliminate 
handling by carts, etc. and the pay¬ 
ment of Town Duty at those 
places. 

2. The concession of station-to-station 
rates may not be sanctioned for indefinite 
periods as the idea is to foster the growth 
of a particular industry in a particular area 
or of a particular town with regard to its 
favourable geographical position. 'I’hesame 
should be open to review at quinquennial 
intervals. 

Q:34&35. Cost of construction of new 
Railway mileage etc. is of the nature of capi¬ 
tal outlay and should, therefore have nothing 
to do with its maintenance and operation 
costs and it should not be necessary that 
each new Railway line or extension should 
become remunerative from the very begin¬ 
ning. A time lag of at least five years should 
be allowed to make it self-supporting andas 
the traffic improves by the growth of the 
industrial and economic development of 
the country, the new Railway lines or 
extensions are sure to become not only 
self-supporting but remunerative also- 
There is. therefore, no need to levy a 
surcharge on such lines, unless it is absolu¬ 
tely essential and can be easily met by 
the traffic that is carried over it. 

Q; 36. Not attempted. 

Q : 37. There is no doubt that the Railway 
freight structure should be utilised to assist 
the development of village and cottage 
industries. This assistance can take the 
form of providing unrestricted quick trans¬ 
port at freight rates ordinarily leviable. 

Q:38&39. Not attempted. 

Q: 40. The fears mentioned in this 
questionnaire do not appear to be very 
real, and may not be acted upon until the 
grounds on which they are based can be 
supported by facts and figures, of earnings 
during the initial stages of the next five 
years. There is bound to be increased 
activities due to general industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country during the next five 
years which must add to the revenues of 
the Railways and no foars of any loss 
shoud be entertained. Much can also be 
achieved by observing economies in Rail¬ 
way expenditure of a revenue nature on 
maintenance, etc. 

Q: 41 & 42. Not attempted. 

Q: 43. So long as there was no marked 
deterioration in the purchasing power of 
the people upto 1950/51. the pace of 

development of industry in the country did 
not suffer much. But, later on, due to the 
diminishing purchasing power and the 
slump in the market conditions, there came 
into existence a strong current for competi¬ 
tion amongst industrialists and producers 
with the result that the margin of their profits 
became thinner and thinner while the Railway 


freight rates remained the same, nay they 
were still further raised to some extent in 
1955. This very much affected the pace of 
development of each industry, so much sO' 
that the fruit syrups, squashes etc. that 
used to move freely to long distances from 
the places of their manufacture to the 
places of their consumption became altoge¬ 
ther localised or they moved only upto 
nearby stations or carriage beyond such 
stations became unremuiierativo for the 
manufacturer and uneconomical for the 
consumer. This, of course, must have 
resulted in loss of revenues to the Railways 
also. The extent to which this phenomenon 
worked cannot be exactly stated, but in the 
cases of the S. R. Cannery, Allahabad, of 
which we have personal knowledge, it can 
be said that the movement of its products 
mentioned above, which used to extend 
upto Gwalior, Bhopal, Bina, Jhansi, Gondia. 
Raipur, Patna, Muzaffarpur, etc, upto 1950 
were later on restricted to Allahabad, 
Banaras, Sultanpur, etc. only. Besides, two 
concerns in Allahabad and one in Banaras 
doing similar business had to close down 
altogether. 

Q: 44. In the case of IVuit and Vegeta¬ 
ble Products Industry, the canned and 
bottled products generally • move on the 
F. O. R. destination basis while fruit juices,, 
pulps, fruit and vegetable preserves, 
pickles etc. packed in barrels or tins 
(canisters) move on F. O. R. forwarding 
station basis. 

(a) The average freight charge on tins 
is about 6% and that on bottled products it 
works up to nearly 8%. A statement showing 
the freight charged in the case of consign¬ 
ments sent by Messrs. S. R. Cannery. Allaha¬ 
bad to Bombay, which is the biggest market 
for their products is enclosed herewith. 

(b) In the case of products packed 
in barrels or canisters, which cost much 
cheaper than those packed in bottles or 
tins, the quantum of Railway freight works 
upto nearly 10 to 12% of the cost of the 
product carried. 

Q: 45 to 47. Not attempted. 

Q: 48. Due to the natural resources of 
fruits and vegetables as well as sugar in 
U. P. and the existence of a separate 
Directorate of Fruit Utilization appointed by 
the U. P Government the Fruit and Vege¬ 
table Products Industry can be developed 
to any extent if the necessary facilities are 
afforded to it by the Government. Already 
the Government of Indio hove accepted the 
recommendations of the Advisory Panel set 
up by the Planning Board for grant of sub¬ 
sidy in the shape of rebate in the price of 
sugar consumed on products exported out 
of India, as well as on the price of tins 
used in such products. 

Q: 49. During the Second Plan period 
the products of this Industry in U. P. are 
sure to go up by 200 to 400 per cent, and 
consequently the volume and lengths of 
movement will also be increased propor¬ 
tionately. As most of these products are 
likely to be consumed in places lying far 
away from U. P. e. g., Bombay, Calcutta, etc. 
or go out of the country in the shape of 
exports, the yield of Railway freight will; 
also increase. 

Q: 50 to 53. Not attempted. 
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Q; 54. The existing classification should 
ibe so fixed as to make a clear distinc¬ 
tion between movement of Natural or 
Agricultural produce and Manufactured 
products. 

In the case of manufactured products 
the quantum of Railway Freight to price of 
[product should be limited to 10% at the 
utmost. There should be a concessional 
wagon load rates for all commodities whether 
agricultural mineral or manufactured 
products. 

There should be increased provision 
for movement of commodities by fast 
Express Goods trains and the limit fixed for 
the delivery of goods at the rate of one day 
per hundred miles at the utmost. The rates 
fixed may be for 'smalls’ in all cases and the 


wagon-load rates may be prescribed 
ortion of it, while in the case of movement 
y Fast Express Goods trains a surcharge of 
-/2/- per rupee may be levied- 

Q: 55. The traffic at present carried from 
or to road-side stations which involves 
the stoppage and detention of the whole 
goods train for picking up or delivery of 
petty consignments may be diverted to 
linked private agencies to be picked up 
from or delivered at bigger stations. This 
will involve less handling and economy to 
the consignors and consignees also as the 
picking up and delivery will, in such cases 
be affected at marketplaces rather than at 
road-side stations, and ■^ill mean econo¬ 
mies to the Railways in having to provide 
watch and ward and other staff for goods 
traffic at road—side stations. 


Ganges Ploup Mills, 

Kanpup. 


GENERAL 


We have before us a copy of letter dated 
15-10-1955 from Rai Bahadur G. M. Modi, 
Modinagar, U.P. to your address and while 
joining ourselves to this memorandum, we 
have to submit that we (Roller Flour Millers 
of U.P.) besides despatching goods to 
stations in South India were also despatching 
goods to stations in Bombay, Bihar, Bengal 
and Assam States. 

2. There were concession rates from all 
stations serving the Roller Flour Mills in U. 
P. to main consuming centres in the above 
mentioned states. 

3. That with the withdrawal of the con¬ 
cession rates which were in force prior to 
the War and during certain period of the 
War the position of U.P. Mills became 
very worst and we have been put in a 
position that we cannot export our pro¬ 
ducts which were mainly consumed in the 
mandies in Bombay, Madras, Bengal Assam 
and Bihar States. 

4. It may also be brought to the notice 
of the committee that U.P., Punjab and 
Pepsu States are the wheat growing centres 
and are surplus in this commodity. Since 
there is very great difference at present in 


the rates of grains and pulses and that of 
flour, maida, sooji and Atta etc. This vast 
difference in rates enables the Roller Flour 
Mills situated in Calcutta. Bombay, Madras 
and Bihar States to import wheat for their 
Mills at a cheaper rate while we cannot 
compete with them in flour, maida, sooji and 
atta on account of vast difference in freights 
of both commodities; with the result that the 
Roller Flour Mills situated in the above 
consuming States are prospering at the 
cost of the Mills situated in U. P., Punjab 
and Pepsu which are surplus in wheat. 

5. We therefore request you to consider 
the question of placing U.P, Roller flour Mills 
on the same basis in regard to the rales for 
stations in Madras. Bihar, Bengal, Assam 
and Bombay states, on the same footing as 
the Committee may be pleased to sanction 
freight rate for Roller Flour Mills in Punjab, 
Pepsu States. As the present difference in 
freight rates for flour, maida, sooji and atta 
are unreasonable and faulty in comparison 
to that of freight rates for wheat as unlike 
the finished products of other commodities 
like vegetable oils, sugar and gunnies etc. 
the difference in prices between flour, 
maida, sooji and atta and that of wheat is 
very nominal and is hardly about 10%. 


J. K. 


Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 

Kanpup. 


GENERAL 


We understand that the Government of 
India have constituted a Committee for 
•reviewing the existing freight structure on 
Indian Railways and report to them on 
ection to be taken and changes to be made 
in the structure of freight rates. 

117 


One of the basic principles on which we 
consider the freight structure should be 
based is the development of Industries and 
Economic utilisation of raw materials avail¬ 
able in the country. 
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The industry of making Steel by Electric 
Furnaces in India depends on its raw 
material which is melting scrap which 
accumulates all over the country and 
especially in the port areas and Railway 
Workshops. The melting scrap which is 
accumulated is generally speaking of three 
categories: 

1. Heavy and compact scrap like, bolts, 
nuts and rivet scrap, thick punchings 
scrap, castings, etc. 

2. Bulky articles, like scrap pipes, 
frames, sheet scrap and hollow cast¬ 
ings. 

3. Turnings, borings, light sheet cdttings, 
punchings, etc. 

The first and second categories of above 
scrap are priced at Rs. 60/- per ton ex. site 
and Turnings & Borings Rs. 15/- per ton 
ex. site. The light punchings etc. range 
between Rs. 15/- and Rs. 60/- according to 
quality. 

The products of the electric furnace is 
subject to Steel Control and prices are fixed 
by the Tariff Board. 

The world prices of steel are about 30% 
higher than steel prices in India. 

At the present moment all the above 
categories of scrap are charged under 
W. L/C at O. R. and W. L/C. R. at R. R. 
rates and the basis of freight charge is the 
carrying capacity of the wagons. 

As it is not always possible to get large 
quantities of scrap of category one which is 
compact and even the railways have to 
mix up all qualities except Turnings & Borings 
in a single wagon-load most of the time the 
wagons are loaded full to cubical capacity 
but weigh much below the carrying capa¬ 
city of the wagon. In the case of turnings 
and borings and punchings hardly 4 to 5 tons 
could be loaded in a wagon. The result is 
that turnings and borings as well as light 
punchings could not be properly utilised for, 
though their intrinsic value is only a 
quarter of the other quality of melting scrap 
due to dead freight above the cost becomes 


equal to that of other scrap when it reaches- 
the electric furnaces. In the case of other 
scrap also generally dead freight is incurred 
on each wagon. The arisings of the light 
quality of scrap is mostly at areas adjoining 
the ports of Bombay and Calcutta and as a 
large quantity of better variety of scrap also- 
is available at the ports, the port furnace 
owners do not purchase thfs scrap and it 
could not move to our furnace in Kanpur 
due to the present rate structure which en¬ 
tails heavy charges of freight. 

T+ie result is that this scrap either deterio¬ 
rates and goes waste or is exported to 
foreign countries- In either case it is a loss- 
to the Indian industry. 

There is a ban on export of steel scrap- 
except such scrap as cannot be utilised in 
the country. Since this light scrap is not 
utilised it is permitted to be exported and 
due to great disparity between scrap prices 
in India and abroad very good scrap also- 
often goes out of the country under the guise- 
of light scrap. 

This drain of valuable raw material at the 
cost of Indian industries could be stopped if 
the railway rates are properly adjusted. It is 
our suggestion that while the rates charge¬ 
able for scrap atjpresent W.L/C at O.R. and 
W.L/C.R. at R.R, may be maintained the con¬ 
dition of loading to the carrying capacity by 
weight should be removed and freight 
charged on actual weight for movements 
from any location to the siding of an Electric 
Furnace and consigned to the owners 
thereof. This will enable the Electric Fur¬ 
naces to utilize the light scrap and the turn¬ 
ings and borings and will also enable the 
Government to put a complete ban on scrap* 
export. 

Since the availability of melting scrap vis-a- 
yis the capacity of electric furnaces installed 
in the country is low and since in the recent 
past our electric furnace had to close down 
twice for want of scrap for long periods it is 
not in the interests of the country that such 
a thing should happen especially when the^ 
country is short of steel, we hope the Com¬ 
mittee will consider our proposition andt 
make suitable recommendations. 



Lucl^now 


Mcpcfionts A . 1 . 

/AssociaTion 

Lucknow. 


GENERAL 


1. The Railway freight has been consi¬ 
derably increased since the pre-war period 
rate structure and the present high prices 
of commodities has decreased the purcha¬ 
sing power of the community as a whole, and 
as such any increase in freight over and 
above the prevailing one will be,highly detri¬ 
mental to the public in general and 
merchant community in particular. 

2. The Lucknow Merchants’Association 
is of the considered!opinion that the Railways 
are fully responsible as carrier of goods 
and for the safe delivery of consignments 
at destinations. The Railways are air eady 
sufficiently staffed and it is rather imporper 


that an increase in freight structure be- 
made on the plea of providing consignors- 
with additional commitments in paying of 
claims. In fact it is the negligence on the 
part of the staff and lack of proper control 
and supervision on the part of authorities 
which is “likely to affect the claim position 
and consequent adjustment required in 
freight rates to meet any additional commit¬ 
ments,” If the staff thinks that the work of 
Railway which cater the public and mer¬ 
chant is national work and if they imbibe a 
true spirit of service then the aggregate 
amount of claims liability of the Railway can 
in fact be lowered. 
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3. If in spite of the above, it is absolutely 
essential for the Railway to subscribe 
greater revenue to the general fund and 
an increase in freight has to be resorted to. 
to finance in Second Five Year Plan, then it is 
but proper that the ideal of Socialistic 
Pattern of Society and the principle of 
progressive taxation kept in view. By far 
the largest number of users of Railways are 
average middle class businessmen who 
hardly despatch a consignment above 20 
mds. But the pity is this, that the bigger 
merchants have to pay less and the smaller 

PART 

Q: 1. (b) Yes, the principle of telescopic 
rales on the continuous mileage basis is 
beneficial for the merchant community be¬ 
ing easy in calculation and for checking 
purposes. 

Q: 2, {a)For the development of Industry 
it is necessary that there should be cheap¬ 
est special rates for raw materials, so that 
the cost of finished material may not be pro¬ 
hibitive and may help development of Indus¬ 
try in Second Five Year Plan. 

Q;4. The facility of charging no freight 
beyond 1500 miles should also be given to 
all wagon load scales, so that the develop¬ 
ment of Industry and trade may take place 
throughout the country and from one end to 
other end traffic may move. 

Q:8. No haulage charges should be 
levied on the empty tank wagons over all 
the Railways, to give identical facilities to the 
merchants of all zones. 

Q : 12. Since the truck, lorry road traffic 
has considerably increased; it is in the in¬ 
terest of augmenting the Railway revenue 
that the minimum freight per wagon per 
consignment should be fixed for Rs. 

20 instead of Rs. l/12/.per ton wagon 
capacity. Initially it was Rs. 5,'-then it was 
increased to Rs. 10/. As such Rs. 20/-will 
be quite reasonable and relevant. 

PART 

Q; 5. Consignments of Oil, Ghee, General 
Merchandise, Glass and Crockery etc. 
and other liquid commodities are being 
passed over hump yard {high level shunting) 
with the result that the consignments are 
damaged, which should be avoided. There 
should be no loose shunting and such 
wagons should be carefully handled. 

( 

Q:17. The suggestions regarding provi¬ 
sion of ware house facilities for storage 
of goods prior to despatch or after 
delivery is appreciated, and Lucknow 
Merchants Association will take responsibi¬ 
lity at Lucknow, if the warehouses are 
constructed by the Railway. 

Q;21. Claims amounting to Rs. SO/- or 


have to pay surcharge on the ‘Smalls” 
i.e. on consignments less than 20 mds. I’his 
is regressive in principle and amounts to 
disproportionate burden on the vast 
majority of businessmen, who have no other 
employment to fall back upon and as such 
is against the declared goal of Government 
to achieve a Socialistic Pattern of Society. 

The opinion of the Lucknow Merchants’ 
Association to some of the questions which 
are of interest to our members in general 
are given in the enclosed sheets. 

!-A 

Q: 13. Minimum charges should not be 
increased as it has already been increased 
from Re. 0-8-0 to Re. 1. 

Q: 14. The Minimum weight of 7 srs. for 
“Smalls" by Goods train is sufficient and 
should not be increased by this; as smal I 
dealers and merchants will be hard hit, 
which is against the Socialistic Pattern of 
Society. Dealers already pay the freight 
for 20 srs. charged minimum so no question 
should arise of increasing or decreasing the 
minimum weight of 7srs. in “Smalls". 

Q;15. No. If traffic of smalls for all com¬ 
modities upto maximum weight per consign¬ 
ment is placed in one class then the pur¬ 
pose of class rate formed in view of which 
a particular traffic can bear according to 
its public utility value will be forfeited and 
will again benefit big dealers. 

Q:18. There should be no additional 
charge by Express Goods trains; as in these 
progressive days and time, it is the duty of 
the Railway as carrier to have improvement 
as far as possible. 

Q: 30. Station-tO'Station rates or .lump- 
sump wagon rates is necessary for develop¬ 
ment of new industry and traffic for those 
stations; where there is need for that com¬ 
modity and there is shortage of it. 

II 

below must be paid utmost within a week. 
The claims above Rs. 50/- are paid very 
late and the profit is not being given. At 
least 12i% to 20% profit according to the 
commodity on the claim amount is absolu¬ 
tely essential to meet neccessary bank 
charges, other expenses etc. and blockage 
of capital money for indefinite period. 
Refund should also be allowed By the 
Railway in paying claims to the merchants 
for the Railway freight, Octroi, Terminal 
Tax and Sales Sax paid by them on the 
consignments lost or short delivered. The 
system of not entertaining claims for Run- 
ing Train Theft, which is the sole responsibi¬ 
lity of the Railway is not understood by the 
merchant community and claim in this 
respect should be paid in full. 



The U ppep India Coupcp Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 


Lucki 


now. 


PART l-B 

ANNEXURE V 


Q: 1. Quantity of raw materials used in 
our mills to produce 1 ton of paper from 
different raw materials noted separately as 
under; 


Rages 

1.81 

Hemp 

1.53 

Jute 

1.66 

Khakee cuttings •••, 

1.17 

Waste cotton 

1.66 

Binta 

2.50 

Tent cutting 

1.25 

Waste Paper 

1.25 


tons 


the revision of freight structure in 1948 in 
respect of the finished product. 

Q: 4. For the traffic despatched by rail 
the average longest distance being 900 
miles and the shortest 40 miles. 

Q; 5. All our supplies are coming by 
rail except short distance traffic from 
Kanpur. Barabanki and Sitapur on trucks by 
road to the extent of 10 to lo%. 


Q;2. Total production of the finished 
goods : 

Calendar year Production in tons 

1938 2fi63 tons 

1947 2102 ,, 

1952 1797 „ 

1953 2282 „ 

1954 2822 

Q ; 8. There has been no special effect of 


Q:6. The entire quantity of finished 
product is despatched from the mills by 
rail with the exception of a very small per¬ 
centage say about 1%, of the production 
which is sold in the city locally. 

Q: 7. (a) Average price and the average 
rail freight paid per md- for the principal 
raw materials 


Raw materials. 

Year. 

Av. rate per md. 

Rail freight per 
md. average. 

Rags 

1964-65 

Rs. 5/- per md. 

Rs. -/6/- per rad. 

Waste Paper 

1964-66 

Rs. 8/- 


Rags 

1938-39 

Rs. 3/~ ,, 

it i> 

Waste paper 


Rs. 4/- 

»» >» 

Rags 

1947-48 

Rs. 4/- 

>> »• 

Waste Paper 

11 

Rs, 4/8/- 

»* ft 


(b) Our present average price of the 
finished goods 1954—55 Rs. 1,155/- per ton. 
The corresponding figures for 1938—39 was 
Rs. 385/- and 1947—48 Rs. 927. 


Q: 8. Figures of the despatches of finish¬ 
ed products by rail for the different dist¬ 
ances are not possible. 

Q; 9. Nil. 


WEST BENGAL. 

Bengal Gl ass Manufacturers Association, 


Calcutta. 


GENERAL. 


In submitting the views of the committee, I 
would invite your attention to the factual 
background of the glass industry of the 
country with the idea that it might be use¬ 
ful in judging the merits of the case of the 
industry with respect to freight rates. 

The development of the glass industry in 
our country has attached special economic 
significance to raw materials of which there 


is unlimited supply. Thus. sand, lime, lime 
stone etc. which are superabundant in their 
supplies, constitute the principal raw mate¬ 
rials consumed by the industry in very great 
bulk. Increased production and consump¬ 
tion of glass and glassware deserve greater 
encouragement for the conservation of 
scarce metallic reserves. Besides, there is 
hardly any other industry the output of 
which admits of such varied uses as that of 
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the glass industry' This would be amply 
evidenced by the chart. Newer issues are 
still being discovered. The progressive use 
and increasing popularity of glass have to 
be traced to its greater resistance to attack 
by corrosive substances and food materials, 
its transparency, non-combustibility and 
ease of fabrication to different shapes and 
sizes. It is in appreciation of this varied 
role of the glass industry and its basic im¬ 
portance to national economy that the 
Panel on Glass Industry in its report obsery- 
ed ".glass is to-day one of the triumvi¬ 

rates of modern industrial materials—the 
other two being steej and rubber—which 
are largely responsible for progress of 
science and technology.” In all fairness, 
therefore, it can be said that we are living in 
the Glass Age where “ glass is man’s most 
invaluable and versatile servant.” It is un¬ 
doubtedly in recognition of the important 
role of tlie glass industry that the Planning 
Commission remarked. ”.as the pro¬ 

ducer and the consumer, the glass industry 
e.xercises considerable influences on the 
raw material economy and consumption 
goods industries in modern times. The 
dependence of several industries on glass¬ 
ware gives it an important place in the 
national economy and any comprehensiy’e 
planning of industry would include ade¬ 
quate development of the glass industry. 

The glass industry has certain salient fea¬ 
tures which have important bearings on the 
railway freight structure which is the 
subject matter of the present Enquiry and 
need proper appreciation while reviewing 
the existing rate structure. These special 
characteristics ore: 

(a) Bulkiness of glass goods, 

(b) Small value in great bulk. 

(c) Relative brittleness of glassware, 

(d) Continuous process character of 

glass furnaces. 

(e) Labour intensive method of produc¬ 

tion. 

(f) Long haulage for raw materials, 

fuels and finished wares, 

(g) Consumption of raw materials in 

great bulk and their cheapness 

relatively to bulk, 

(h) Predominance of fi.xed (supple¬ 

mentary) costs as against variable 

(prime) cost of production. 

The implications of the special features 
as outlined here above need some elabora¬ 
tion. Thus, the bulkiness of glasswares 
has the effect of reducing the carrying 
capacity of wagons. This calls for special 
care in the fixation of the minimum weight 
conditions.'Fhe brittleneness of the finished 
wares imposes further limits to loading. It 
necessitates elaborate packing condition 
to eliminate the incidence of breakage, 
thereby making the wares all the more 
bulky for the purpose of transportation. 
The additional expenses of packing and the 
weight of packing materials seriously 
undermine what the glassgoods could pay 
by way of freight. Bulkiness coupled with 
brittleness of the wares makes it almost 
incumbent on the manufacturers to arrange 
speedy disposal of the finished goods so as 
to avert the problems of finding storage 
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space and the risk of loss arising out of 
the incidence of breakage in storage. The 
cheapness of the raw materials (e. g. sand, 
lime etc.) and finished goods relatively to 
bulk assumes special significance in the 
matter of classification and fixation of 
freight rates for the same. The heavy 
consumption requirement of raw materials 
and fuels coupled with tfie continuous 
process character of the furnaces r equires 
regular and adequate supply of the same- In 
case of any remarkable fall in furnace 
temperature or cessation of fuelling the 
furnaces develop technical defects necessi¬ 
tating major repairs and at times, even 
renewals at heavy cost. Once a furnace 
is cooled down, it needs pre-heating for a 
pretty, long time before production can be 
resumed. The glass industry is also a big 
provider of employment. Any break in 
production is sure to disturb industrial 
relation. It is, therefore, to the vital interest 
of the manufacturers to maintain continuity 
of production, irrespective of variation in 
volume of off-take and trend of prices. The 
proportion between fixed and variable 
cost of production virtually compels the 
manufacturers not only to maintain the 
status quo ante but also to maximise the 
volume of output so as to minimise the unit 
cost of production. 

It would thus be evident that the freight 
rates have decisive influence on the glass 
industry through their incidence on cost of 
production and selling prices, encouraging 
or discouraging movement of raw materials 
andfinishea goods, determining industrial 
Incations and above all, providing incentive 
or disincentive to progressive growth and 
expansion. 

In course of replies attached herewith, 
relevant facts and data available have been 
massed to elucidate the impact and inci¬ 
dence of railway freight on cost and prices- 
It would be pretty clear that the glass 
industry has been placed into a peculiar 
predicament characterised by rising cost of 
productions arrayed against steep decline 
in selling prices- • The incidence of the 
enhanced freight rates has been passed in 
full or in part on the manufacturers who can 
ill afford to bear the impact, particularly when 
the f. o. r. forwarding station rates do not 
often cover the basic cost of production. 
This maladjustment between cost and sell¬ 
ing prices has been a regular feature in the 
rnarketting of items which command 
comparatively quick disposal. The volume 
of such transaction is quite significant. 
This, therefore, explains the precarious 
existence of the industry and is primarily 
responsible for delaying renovation and 
modernisation. Another redeeming feature 
oLthe industry is the frequent fluctuation in 
prices of finished wares. Besides, price of 
the same item also varies at one and the 
same time due to the absence of grading 
and standardisation, internal competition, 
irregular movements and so on. The 
prices quoted and items selected are of 
representative character so as to provide 
a correct view of the state of affairs of the 
industry uls-a-uis the railway freight 
rates. 

The Association and the members thereof 
spared no efforts to refer the case of the 
glass industry to the railway authorities when 
the freight rates were reviewed upwards. 
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But record of correspondence of the period 
prior to 1950 are not available. Copy of the 
reply to a memorandum submitted by the 
Association to the Member, Transport, Rail¬ 
way Board, on the issue has been reproduc¬ 
ed in Appendix B for your imformation. in 
the course of investigation which followed 
the representation, the Association 
furnished all facts and data as asked for 
but to no effect. The Committee of the 
Association hope that the. present Enquiry 
Committee will be pleased to examine the 
prevailing freight structure in the light of 
details furnished and recommend the much 
needed relief in freight rates to the 
industry. 

In this context, it may also be noted that 
although the glass industry has been 
included in the programme of industrial 
development in the private sector under 
the First Plan, which is going to be over 
soon, there has not been any material 
improvement in the condition of the industry. 
On the contrary, the high hopes raised in the 
minds of the manufacturers at the inception 
of the plan, which led to a raise in produc¬ 
tive capacity, diversification of production, 
modernisation of the manufacturing proce¬ 
sses etc., have only tended to handicap the 
manufacturers through increasing accumu¬ 
lation of unused capacity. The idle rated 
capacity has now been acting as a net dead 
weight burden on the industry. The 
following figures will explain the contention 
of the Association; 

Current installed capa¬ 
city ... ... ... *2,89,300 tons 

Over-all production tar¬ 
gets (revised) under 
the First Five-Year 
Plan (1955-56) ... 1,89,000 tons 

Production during 

1951 ... 112,748 

1952 ... 92,350 

1953 ... *84,153 

1954 ... *99,010 

* Excluding vacuum flasks reported in 
dozens. 

It would not be outof place to mention here 
that the major revision in freight rates was 
effected in 1948 which followed the partition 

PART 

Q: 1. (a & b) The adoption in October 
1948 of the principle of telescopic rates on 
the continuous mileage over the different 
Indian railways has most adversely affected 
the glass industry in the following ways ; 

(i) Abolition of the station-to-station 
rates. 

(ii) Upgrading of the classification coupl¬ 
ed with upward revision in the basis 
of class rates resulting in higher 
freight rates, followed by further in¬ 
creases on subsequent occasion with 
an overall enhancement in the net 
burden of freights on the industry. 

(iii) Enhancement of the carrying capacity 
of Wagons. 

/iv) Withdrawal of the benefit of full 
wagon- load rates from a number of 
items. 


of Bengal and virtual loss of the East Bengal 
market which provided the outlet for the 
bulk of the production of the industry in 
post-war days. It would not be too much to 
say that the glass industry of West Bengal 
was mainly conditioned by the East Bengal 
market. The loss of the market really gave 
rude shock to the industry to which quite a 
number of units had to succumb. It is, 
therefore, no wonder to find ’ the glass 
factories of the state work much below 
their rated capacity. The industry could 
survive even at the loss of a number of 
constituent units only because of the 
sellers' market for glass and glassware as 
shall be evidenced by the trend of 
prices of certain representative items 
as incorporated in reply to Q: 44(d) 
of the questionnaire. But the co¬ 
incidence of drastic freight revision of 
October 1948 and the down trend in prices 
of glasswares since that time has acted to 
the serious detriment of the glass industry. 
The industry of State which had to seek 
market for its ware in increasing quantity in 
other States to maintain the level of pro¬ 
duction was seriously handicapped. Since 
then the unhealthy cost-price maladjust¬ 
ment started in consequence of which the 
weaker surviving units had either closed 
down permanently or changed hands while 
the financially stronger ones could somehow 
pul! on. Given proper relief and succour 
through downward adjustment in railway 
freight rates, the industry of the State will 
surely be in a position to make its maximum 
contribution to the production and employ¬ 
ment drives. It is fervently hoped that the 
Enquiry Committee will carefully consider 
the developmental needs of the glass 
industry. 

The replies to the questionnaire, which 
follow, will, in general, hold good for glass 
industry of the country although the conten¬ 
tion of the Association has in some cases 
been illustrated with specific instances 
drawn from the industry of the State. 

The Committee of the Association regret 
the delay in submitting the replies. They 
would be only too glad to tender 
oral evidence before the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee if so desired and furnish all additional 
information as the Enquiry Committee 
might be pleased to ask for. 

i-A. 

(v) Rigidity of the revised freight structure 
and its unsuitability to the needs of a 
developmental economy. 

(vi) Imposition of heavy burden on short 
distance traffic, particularly in view of 
the retention of the short distance 
charge 

(vii) Fixation of standard terminal charges 
irrespective of variation in costs and 
loading and unloading done by owners 
themselves. 

(viii) Disincentive to long distance traffic 
and undue impetus to lop-sided deve¬ 
lopment of industries in certain areas. 

To be more specific, while the price per 
maund of silica sand varies from Re. -/6/- to 
Re. -/9/- according to quality, the railway 
freight per maund comes to about 
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Re-/18/-as from Manikpur (Naini Section) Thefollowing tablewilifurnishthe prevail- 
.on the Central Railway to Howrah as against ing freight rates on silica sand for other 
the previous rate of Re. -/6/- per maund- destinations ; 


Station from 

1 

i' 

Station to 

Rate 

per 

maund 




Rs 

a. 

P. 

Sankargarh 


Ghatkoper (Bombay) ... 

1 

0 

4 

Lohgra 


Do. 

1 

0 

5 

Allahabad 


Do. 

1 

0 

11 

Naini 

> • • 

Do. 

1 

0 

8 

Baragarh 

• •• 

Bally (West Bengal) via Naini 

0 

11 

5 

Shankargarh 

• ** 

Do. 

0 

11 

2 

Lohgra 

• • a 

Do. 

0 

11 

1 

Shankargarh 

• a* 

Delhi (via Naini) 

0 

10 

11 

Lohgra 

• a « 

Do. 

0 

10 

10 

Baragarh 

a a a 

Do. 

0 

11 

0 

Naini 

a a a 

Do. 

0 

10 

6 

Allahabad Jn. 


Do. 

0 

10 

6 


It is further understood that in the case of 
calculation of freight due per wagon, one 
ton extra is added to the net weight of sand 
supplied- The rationale of this procedure 
is not known to the Association. What is 
more, glass factories have often to supple¬ 
ment shortfalls in supplies direct from 
quarry point stations, like Lohgra, Baragarh 
and Shankergarh arising out of chronic 
shortage of wagons in the section by sup¬ 
plies via Allahabad and Naini at an addi¬ 
tional expense varying between -/4/- to -/6/- 
per maund towards cost of road transport 
of sand from the quarries to the railway 
points. 

It als6 deserves special mention that 
although a terminal charge of -/I/- per 
maund is 'levied, loading and unloading 
of sand is done by the suppliers and the in- 
dentors for which no rebate or refund is 
allowed. Besides, sand supplied in open 
wagons, because of shortage of covered 


empties and drenched in transit during the 
monsoons is charged on the basis of the 
gross weight of the wet sand at the destina¬ 
tion station. This imposes two-fold burden 
on the industry: 

(i) Loss of sand in transit during dry 
season and addition of impurities. 

(ii) Loss on account of heavy freight liabi¬ 
lity on wet sand and the cost of drying 
the same prior to its use to ensure pro¬ 
per mixing and avoid loss of furnace 
temperature. 

It is pertinent to observe that in the case of 
sand the freight paid is far in excess of the 
'basic price of the item. 

The railway freight on lime is also pretty 
heavy. The average price per maund of 
lime works out to about Rs. 1/12/-while the 
freight payable on different destinations are 
as follows: 


Station from 


Station to 


Katni Marwara 

Katni 

Katni 


Delhi 

Bombay 

Howrah 


Rate per maund 


Rs. a. p. 

0 12 6 

0 14 6 

0 14 6 (approx.) 


The railway freights charged on dolomite 
and lime stone consumed by the glass 
industry are also cases in point. Thus, while 
the price of dolomite is -/5/- per md. f.o.r. 
Baraduar (S.E. RIy.) the prevailing railway 
freight chargeable for movement of the 
same to Asansol (Eastern RIy.) is -/9/10 per 
md. In case of limestone, as against the 
price of-/6/6 per md. f.o.r. Jukehi (Central 
Railway), the railway freight for transport to 
Asansol comes to -/12/8 per md. It is learnt 
that steel factories enjoy the benefit of 
special station-to-station rates for lime, lime¬ 
stone and dolomite because of the inci¬ 
dence of railway freight. If the steel industry 
cannot afford the ordinary railway freight 
rates for these items, it is inconceivable how 
the glass industry could be made to pay the 


enhanced rates. Besides, the consumption 
requirement of these bulky raw materials is 
quite heavy for the glass industry of each 
zone. 

This disproportionately heavy incidence of 
railway freight is highly significant in the 
case of glass industry because of the very 
heavy percentage of consumption of sand, 
lime, limestone, dolomite etc., relatively to 
other chemical ingredients (vide table in 
Annexure V, Pt. 1-B under point 1). Of the 
raw materials, fuels and chemicals, sand, 
again, assumes greatest significance as it 
gives the weight to glass while other raw 
materials are lost in part through evapora¬ 
tion, sieving, volatalisation etc. Thus, against 
the consumption of 1 wagon of lime and 
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50 tons of soda ash, the proportion of sand 
will be about 7 wagons. Anything that tends 
to increase the cost of sand will invariably 
raise the cost of production to a corres¬ 
pondingly higher level. 

In the case of movement of manufactured 
glassware, the picture is also the same. For 
example, the freight rates on glassware ex- 
Shalimar to Bombay and Madras Were 
Rs. 1/4/- and Rs, 1/8/- per md., respectively 
up to the end of 1947 as against the corres¬ 
ponding rates of Rs. 4/- and Rs. 3/6/- pre¬ 
vailing to-day for Bombay and Madras 
respectively. 

It is. therefore, no wonder to find a 
number of units of the glass industry develop 
in Southern India because of this prohibitive 
freight rates on finished goods even when 
such industrial location is not justified on 
economic grounds. As a result, many, if not 
all, of the units so started are now in 
marooned and moribund condition. This is 
highly ominous for the glass Industry- 

Freight rates have been further enhanced 
since April 1955 in terms of the railway 
freight rato policy announced on the 
occasion of the presentation and adoption 
of the Railway Budget for 1955-56. Even 
in the absence of details of the pre-1948 rates 
a comparative study of the post-1948 rates 
and the revised rates effective from 1-4-55 
would be quite revealing. Let us for example 
take the case of articles covered by Glass¬ 
ware division 'C’ falling under 7 RR and 
5 OR. 

Rates effective froqa Revised rate in 
i-10-48 (pies per md. force from 1-4-56 

Class per mile for the (pies per rod. 

first 300 miles) per mile for the 

first 300 miles) 

5 0’68 0-75 

7 0-78 0-86 

The RR rate has been virtually a misnomer 
for the glass industry because of the inherent 
difficulties in the enforcement of claims for 
damages, loss in transit etc. of glass and 
glasssware. It would thus be evident from the 
above that the revision of the freight struc¬ 
ture in 1948 hardly took into account the 
case of the industry. Even assuming but not 
conceding for the momentthatthe case of the 
glass industry was considered, the situation 
between then and now is widely divergent. 
Even though the number of units decreased 
in subsequent years, location, capacity of 
production, the volume and variety of actual 
production underwent vital transformation, 
necessitating increased movement of raw 
materials and finished goods both in volume 
as also in longer haulage. 

This will be amply corroborated by the 
trend of production and imports since 1948. 


Trend of production 


Year 

Total production 
(in tons) 

1948 

67,.561 

1949 

86,760 

1960 

103,270 

1951 

112,743 

1952 

*92,360 

1053 

*84,663 

1964 

*99,010+ 


• Excluding bangles 

t Excluding Thermosflasks reported in dozs. 


Trend of imports 
(Value in lakh Rs.) 

Year Total value of imports 

1947-48 365-64 

iy4.S-49 165-04 

1949- 50 191-40 

1950- 51 67-43 

1961-52 215-0» 

1952- 53 128-43 

1953- 54 135-64 

1964-55 138-78 

While indigenous production has increas¬ 
ed since 1948, the volume of imports as 
indicated by value has on the whole been 
declining.- Except for sheet glass, which 
comprises more than SO^o of the total value 
of imports, the import of other items is being 
progressively dispensed with. Tfie Glass 
Industry is, therefore, attaining increasing- 
importance from year to year. It is already 
high time for the railway freight structure 
being adjusted to the special develop¬ 
mental needs of the industry. The industry 
to-day suffers from accumulation of heavy 
unused capacity and higher unit cost. The 
remedy lies in fuller utilisation of the rated 
capacity which calls for accessibility of glass 
goods to consuming centres and supply of 
raw materials and fuels at lower freight rates 
to ensure supply at cheaper rates. 

(c) The incidence of railway freight 
rate on glass industry with respect to short 
distance and medium haul traffic in view of 
adoption of the telescopic rate has been 
still further intensified by the increase of 
iO%in the freight rates effective from 1st 
April 1955. Although some rolief has been 
attempted to be extended by keeping the 
freight rates on ail movements from 300 
to 600 miles in tact and reducirfe those 
beyond 600miles by 15%, the benefit of teles¬ 
copic rates has been extended to certain 
long distance traffic only at the cost of short 
distance traffic. This has already entailed 
serious repercussions on the glass industry 
of the country through , enhancement of 
tfie ex-factory prices of raw materials and 
fuels which were already pretty high. This 
is so because of the organisation of the glass 
industry on the basis of regional advantages 
of location and the short and medium 
haulage needed for raw materials and coal. 
In other words, raw materials of the glass 
industry like sand, lime, limestone and fuel 
i.e., coai have not, in general, to move over 
600 miles- Similarly, the imposition of 
surcharge of 61% on tlie 'smalls’ the freiglit 
rates on which were already generally 
higher by about 20%. practically tended to 
discourage the traffic in smalls to the serious 
inconvenience of small scale consumers 
located in far off places. In absence of 
alternative means of transport and the 
inherent limitations to storage, the move¬ 
ment of glass goods at the existing rates 
should not be taken to be the sole criterion 
to judge the reasonableness of a rate. The 
figures furnished in reply to Q: 44 wilt 
show how and at what cost glass goods are 
being moved by rail just to keep the 
furnaces in operation and amity in industrial 
relation. 

Q: 2 (a & b). Although the Railway 
Administrations have been authorised to 
quote special concessional rates and the 
Railway Board as well as the Railway Rates 
Tribunal has power, to rectassify an item 
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under a lower class, this power has not 
been liberally exercised to suit the needs of 
the industry with respect to expansion and 
development. In other words, the new rate 
structure has been rendered rigid in the 
name of standardisation. The Association 
represented to the Railway Board for quota¬ 
tion of reduced rates for movement of raw 
materials and finished goods. But it is 
unfortunate that the Railway Board could 
not see eye to eye with the manufacturers 
in regard to the need for reduction of rates. 
The Railway Administrations have rarely 
been convinced of the need for any special 
rates. The proposition has been viewed 
mainly from the financial standpoint. But 
the transport policy to be useful for the 
industries need be geared to the needs of 
an expanding economy. The simple fact of 
movement of traffic at the prevailing higher 
rates weighed so heavily with the railway 
authorities that they failed to take cognis¬ 
ance of the impact of the existing prohibi¬ 
tive rates. There is no reason to disprove 
that with a lower freight rate the movement 
of traffic would have been much greater. 
In assessing the effect of the revised freight 
policy the Railway Administrations can 
hardly be oblivious of the fact of industriali¬ 
sation and the increase in traffic that would 
have followed in the wake of national econo¬ 
mic development in the absence of the pre¬ 
vailing prohibitive freight structure. Besides, 
the argument that traffic is moving satisfac¬ 
torily at the present rates hardly applies in 
a situation where traffic requirements far 
exceed transportation capacity. The Asso¬ 
ciation strongly holds that while the Railway 
Administrations should look for justification 
of reduced rates on the ground of traffic 
development, they can hardly overlook the 
urgent need for stimulating development of 
industries served by the railways. 

Q : 8. (i) Some of the raw materials con¬ 
sumed by the glass industry e.g., coal, lime, 
limestone, refractories, sand and soda ash 
are covered by wagon-load scales. The 
finished products of the industry have 
neither been granted the privilege nor even 
a lower class rate is applied to them when 
moved in wagon-loads, although at the pre¬ 
sent level of production capacity the indus¬ 
try of the State of West Bengal needs about 
400 wagons per month for the movement of 
finished wares. The provision of this facility 
shall surely encourage development and 
progress of the industry of the State which 
enjoys,a number of locational advantages. 

Q: 4. The Association appreciates the 
rationale of the present freight structure in 
respect of long distance traffic in so far as 
transport of certain commodities beyond 
the distance of about 1500 miles no charge 
is made. This suits very well in the context 
of transport requirement in India which is a 
country of long distance. But this conces¬ 
sion has been granted to a limited number 
of items moving over such long distance 
only by subjecting short distance traffic to 
prohibitive freight rates. Movement of 
traffic up to 300 or 600 miles is pretty heavy 
and there should practically be no justifica¬ 
tion for imposition of heavier freight rate 
impairing the basic interests of the indus¬ 
tries and the consumers alike. In other 
words, the maximum of each class rate 
need be reached for distance earlier than 
1500 miles as at present. 
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Q-■ 5. Terminal Charge : Insofar as sand 
and lime are concerned, the standard 
terminal charge is -/!/- per md. irrespective 
of the distance traversed. But the charge 
impinges heavily on the industry in view of 

(i) cheapness ralatively to bulk ; 

(ii) heavy consumption require¬ 
ment; 

and (iii) loading and unloading handled 
by consignors and consignees 
themselves. 

A reduction in the existing rate is. there¬ 
fore. suggested particularly for sand. 

Short Distance Charge : In terms of the 
telescopic rate in vogue, traffic moving over 
short distance has already been paying 
at a relatively higher rate than traffic over 
long distance. Prior to the introduction of 
the telescopic rating system, the short 
distance charge had its justification. The 
prevailing higher rate for short distance 
traffic sufficiently compensates for the high 
incidence of wagon occupation in relation 
to the service performed. Besides, in case 
of short hauls usually ‘local’ wagons are 
used and these wagons are released quite 
promptly. The carrying capacity of these 
wagons is not, therefore, materially affected. 
Hence, the existing short distance charge 
need be withdrawn. 

Transhipment Charge: It is just another 
way of screwing out extra charge for 
additional revenue. Against the back¬ 
ground of the enhanced freight rates under 
which the glass industry has been smarting, 
the levy of this charge has been an addi¬ 
tional burden and need be waived. 

Q;14. The existing minimum weight of 
7 seers for ‘smalls’ consignment carried by 
goods train need be maintained without 
any upward gradation for the reason that 
‘smalls’ traffic, which has at present to bear 
a disproportionately heavy burden, shall be 
subjected to still heavier burden if this, 
traffic is left to be carried by parcel train. 
Besides, goods and parcels traffic have 
their distinctive features necessitating 
co-existence without meaning any duplica. 
tion. 

Q:15. The proposed classification of 
'smalls’ traffic carried by goods trains up to 
a maximum weight per consignment under 
one category or class sadly ignores the 
salient fact that ability of different com¬ 
modities to bear the burden of transport 
charges is widely different. Thus, glass 
and glassware, irrespective of volume, can¬ 
not be placed in the same class as chemL- 
cals, drugs, etc. Besides, other traffic 
features also stand on the way to the 
omnibus classification of ‘smalls’. The 
adoption of this suggestion will render 
movementof certain items in smalls most 
unremunerative to the serious detriment of 
the consumers thereof. 

Q; 16. (i)In so far asglass goods under divi¬ 
sion ‘C’are concerned, any upward revision 
in the existing ‘W’ condition (i. e. minimum 
weight condition) for qualifying for a wagon 
load rate in the name of ensuring better 
transportation capacity would most adversly 
affect the glass industry, the products of 
which are not only bulky but are also extre¬ 
mely fragile. The brittleness of glassware 
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makes for such a packing condition for safe 
transit as to make the size of each package 
all the more bulky. The recent upward re¬ 
vision of the minimum weight condition on 
the Eastern and South-Eastern Railways 
from 120 to 160 mds. per B. G. wagon for 
glassware under division ‘C’ has placed the 
industry into serious difficulty. Past experi¬ 
ence shows that a B. G. wagon of usual 
shape and size can never contain 160 mds. 
of glass goods in normal packing to ensure 
safe movement. It has so happened that 
even in cases where 160 mds. of glassware 
cannot be accommodated into an ordinary 
B. G. wagon, registration fee previously 
deposited, is being forfeited. Compliance of 
enhanced minimum weight condition would 
result either in unduly heavy percentage of 
breakage, forfeiture of registration fee or 
non-availahilty of wagons for movement of 
glass goods. 

(ii) This suggestion, if implemented, 
is sure to discourage movement of cer¬ 
tain types of traffic which are moved mainly 
in ‘smalls’ and occasionally in wagon loads 
and unduly discriminate against the vast 
range of commodities for which wagon-load 
rates are not quoted. Enforcement of mini¬ 
mum weight condition varying with the 
special characteristics of traffic cari ensure 
better utilisation of transportation capacity. 
To ensure better usage of wagon space, 
wagonload scales need be provided for as 
many items as possible and thus encourage 
movements in bulk. 

Q : 18. The Association is strongly oppo¬ 
sed to the suggestion for imposition of addi¬ 
tional charge for “express goods services” 
recently introduced. The quick rate of turn- 
round of wagons of express goods trains 
compensates the railway authorities for the 
service rendered. Besides, this is also like¬ 
ly to result in unfair competition amongst co¬ 
manufacturers because of difference in 
freight rates. 

Further, express goods service is available 
only for full wagon loads. In the commodi¬ 
ty market, the wholesaler invariably always 
enjoys the benefit of a lower price as com¬ 
pared with the retailer. Projecting the 
same commercial principle in the case of 
railway transport, it may quite reasonably 
be argued that the bulk users of transport, 
who sustain the railways, need be accorded 
certain privileges. Under the express goods 
service system, the bulk users stand to gain 
only through quick transit of their goods 
while the railways are immensely benefittod 
by quick turn-round of the rolling stocks, 
and fuller utilisation of available wagon 
space. Furthermore, in a country of long 
distance like ours where traffic is intensive 
only in certain areas, the express goods 
service has special significance. It serves 
the basic interests of industrial belts in quick 
disposal of products and the consuming 


From Howrah to Burdwan 
From Howrah to Asansol 

Inland water communication facilities for 
short distance is not yet available for the 
glass industry of the State. Road move¬ 
ment is also casual and lacks continued 
how and rates vary from season to season. 


centres or markets in having a continuous 
flow of supplies. The Railway Administrations 
should, therefore, think in terms of increas¬ 
ing provision of quick transit to the traffic 
offered to mutual advantage. 

Q: 21. In case charges for short distance 
are foundto be unremunerative, the remedy 
is to be found in the improvement of opera¬ 
tional conditions and reduction in costs: 

(a) In so far as the glass industry is con¬ 
cerned, the existing package condi¬ 
tion and the inherent fragility and 
bulkiness of glass goods do not 
warrant movement oy any other 
alternative mode of transportation 
over distance without involving 
heavier percentage of breakage and 
unduly raising the costof transpor¬ 
tations. The raw materials consum¬ 
ed by the industry have, in general, 
to be carried over distances varying 
between 500 and 600 miles. It is 
most uneconomical to have these 
carried by road transport. That 
would ring the death-knell for the 
glass industry. A scientific co-ordina¬ 
tion amongst alternative means of 
transport is always desirable to sup¬ 
plement and not supplar'.t the exist¬ 
ing transport facilities. 

(b) Any further upward revision in 
freight rates on short distance traffic 
in the interest of diversion of traffic 
to other means would have disas¬ 
trous consequence on the glass 
industry unless and until net-work 
of inland waterways is developed. 

(c) At present transport of glass goods 
by sea and inland water services is 
seriously discouraged by special 
packing conditions insisted upon by 
the carriers, resulting in heavier 
packing charges and increased 
handling and transhipment involved 
in such movements. Besides, the 
long time taken in coastal service 
compared to the all-rail route and the 
largo number of formalities to which 
booking of goods by coastal shipping 
is subjected to are also responsible 
for the general preference for rail¬ 
ways over rail-cum-sea route. Above 
all, although cost of transportation by 
sea is normally lower than that by 
rail, coastal freight in our country 
happens to be higher than the cor¬ 
responding freight by all-rail route. 
The prevailing wide disparity in 
freight rates, therefore, explains '■he 
general preference for rail transport.' 

Q; 22. The following statement of freight 
rates for short distance traffic for glass and 
glassware will explain the comparative 
position: 

Rate per md. for Glassware Dvn, ‘ C ’ 

r--- -*-^ 

By rail [By road (approx.)] 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

0 6 9 1 0 0 

0 9 4 1 4 0 

The comparative figures of rail and '•oad 
transport rates would reveal the wide 
disparity in rates and the over-all prefer¬ 
ence for rail transport can be explained on 
the ground of freight differential, other 
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things remaining the same. Besides, the 
volume of short distance traffic is still 
extremely limited for glass and glass¬ 
ware. 

Q:23. The Association endorses- the 
suggestion for creation of a freight pool 
with respect to the following items concern¬ 
ing the glass industry so as to keep fairly 
uniform the freight rates irrespective of 
distances: 

Sand 

Lime 

Limestone 
Dolomite 
Saltpetre and 

Finished glass and glassware. 

The freight pool is to be operated on an 
all-India basis. 

In the establishment of the freight pool, 
the Association would advocate the exclu¬ 
sion from it of traffic moving upto, say. 200 
miles. 

Q:25. A freight pool might be left to be 
worked by an appropriate body under the 
Railway Board duly represented by trade 
and industry. 

Q;26. To further the pace of develop¬ 
ment of the glass industry of the country, 
the existing freight structure should be 
amended in such a way as to provide for- 

(a) movement of raw materials and 
fuels at concessional rates: 

(b) restoration of the privilege of station- 
to-station rates; 

(c) revision of the existing classification 
of glassware on the basis of what 
the traffic can bear; 

(d) arrangement for suitable adjust¬ 
ments in terminal and short distance 
charges; 

(e) introduction of cheaper wagon-load 
rates for all movements in bulk; and 

(f) downward revision in the minimum 
weight condition for glassware. 

Q: 28. The Association requested the 
Railway Board for special station-to-station 
rates with respect to movement of raw 
materials, fuels ;and finished glassware. 
But the Railway Board did not see eye to 
eye with the Association in providing for the 
special rates. Copy of reply is enclosed 
{Vide Annexure “B") 

Q: 29. With the revision of the freight 
structure in 1948 and the abolition of 
number of station-to-station rates, the move¬ 
ment of sand and finished glass goods has 
been most adversely affected as would be 
evident from particulars furnished in reply 
to Q: No. 1. (a & b) of Part l-A of the 
Questionnaire. 

Q: SO. Station-to-station rates should be 
revised not only to foster development of 
new industries and to assist export trade 
but also to accelerate the rate of progress 
of existing industries like the glass industry 
which can ill-afford to bear the dispropor¬ 
tionately heavy burden of the revised 
freight structure. The heavy freight rates 
on finished glass goods is partly responsible 
for the accumulation of unused capacity 
=in so far as the glass industry of West 


Bengal is concerned. The industry of the 
State, while favoured by atmospheric and 
environmental conditions, availability of 
labour, coal, etc., and the momentum of the 
start, is being seriously beaten down by the 
cost of transport involved in movement of 
finished wares to Bombay, Madras and 
other important consuming centres, result¬ 
ing in undue decentralisation in the location 
of the industry and accumulation of unused 
capacity in the established units. It would 
be interesting to note that as against 34 
units in operation in West Bengal in 1948 
not more thdn 23 factories are working 
to-day. The reason for such large scale 
close down has to be found in difficulties 
in marketing. The loss of Pakistan market 
in the wake of partition coupled with the 
upward revision in freight rates and abolition 
of special as well as station-to-station rates 
is responsible for the present state of 
affairs. 

Q: 31. In the formulation of the railway 
freight policy not only should the cost of 
service principle be given proper emphasis, 
the value of service principle, i. e., what 
the traffic can bear, should also be given 
no less prominence to foster economic 
development and progress. The develop¬ 
mental needs of under-developed regions, 
the continuity and volume of traffic offered, 
the purpose and direction of trafHc etc., 
should receive proper consideration. 

Q; 32. In the face of the increased em¬ 
phasis on industrialisation in the Second 
Plan, it is but natural that the industries 
supplying basic raw materials, intermediate 
and capital goods should receive special 
preference in the matter of classification 
and freights. Thus, the Indian Glass Indus¬ 
try, the major part of whose output is comp- 
rised of intermediate goods i.e., containers, 
must be accorded the benefit of concession¬ 
al freight rate so as to economise the price 
of the containers at the consuming points. 
In many industries, particularly ink, cosme¬ 
tics, preserved fruit and food etc., the cost 
of the containers constitutes a very high per¬ 
centage of the cost of production of the 
bottled stuffs. To be more specific, in case 
of the ink industry the cost on account of 
glass containers is as high as 30% to 40% of 
the cost of production. The regidity in the 
cost of manufacturing glass calls for special 
examination of its case for concessional 
freight. Anything that tends to bring down 
the cost of containers will surely provide a 
definite fillip to the development of indus¬ 
tries dependent on the glass industry for its 
wares. In view of the multifarious uses to 
which glass can be put and the urgent need 
for conservation of depleted stocks of 
scarce raw materials, the industry can quite 
legitimately claim preferential treatment in 
the matter of classification and railway 
freight rates. 

Q: 33. In lieu of the proposed classification 
of the industries between established and 
newly planned, the Association would sug¬ 
gest classification of industries according 
to their capacity to bear transportation 
charges and the stage of development 
attained. In other words, distinction may 
be drawn between well-developed and/or 
under-developed industries for the purpose 
of fixation of freight rates. This would suit 
the requirement of industrial development 
under the Plan. 
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Q: 34. The proposal for recovery of 
charges on the basis of inflated mileage for 
limited period to finance construction of 
new lines which are otherwise unre- 
munerative would seriously interfere 
with industrial location in those areas 
and thus betray the purpose of ex¬ 
tension of rail transport facilities. The 
investments on new lines need be treated 
as developmental expenses and returns 
spread over a reasonable length of time. 
The Association is of the opinion that the 
railway administration should not fight shy 
of initial financial liability involved in the 
construction of new lines in under-develop¬ 
ed areas as this should very well 
be treated as a part of develop¬ 
mental expenditure and the initial losses 
offset by subsequent enhanced returns 
through economic development of those 
areas covered by the new lines. 

Q: 35. For some years to come, the 
railways should not be looked upon as the 
milch cow making adequate contributions 
to the general revenue of the Union. As 
against this background, freight rates should 
be broad-based on a proper reconciliation 
of the cost of service and value of service 
principles subject to certain adjustment 
designed to meet the requirements of ex- 


The following salient points emerge from 
the above table: 

(i) A glance at columns 5. 6 and 10' 
(P. 479) will explain how the railway 
freight payable per gross is in excess 
of the difference between f.o.r. des¬ 
tination and f.o.r. forwarding station 
rates with respect to most items. That 
is. the railway Freight is shifted in 
whole or in part to the manufac¬ 
turers or their agents. 

(ii) With packing charge added to 
column 10, (P. 479). the position 
becomes all the more preposterous 
for the glass manufacturers or their 
authorised agents. 

(iii) The incidence of the freight becomes 
all the more heavy when account is 
taken of the weight of packing 
materials per basket or bag for which 
full freight is to be paid. 

(iv) Weight of packing materials varies 
with the size of articles. In case of 
tumblers, jars etc., more of straw has 
to be put in a basket and ttie articles- 
consume more basket space and 
hence the quantity of glass that can 
be accommodated becomes very 
low- 


ceptional circumstances. 

Q: 44. In the marketing of glass goods 
prices are quoted f.o.r. destination or f.o.r. - 
forwarding station according to circum-,, 
stances. But the usual practice of ,the« 
glassware market is to quote f.o.r. forwarding J 
station. 

(a & b) The table at Page 479 will iliuS'~ 
trate the incidence of freight rates on the il 
supply prices of finished wares. . i 

For out-station supplies, the manufacturer^ 
or their agents have to provide free packing 
the cost of which varies between Re. 1/- and 
Rs. 1-5-0 as in the case of gunny bag pack¬ 
ing and Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 as in the case 
of supplies in baskets. While bottles are 
usually supplied in gunriy bag packing, 
glasswares like tumblers, jars, plates, cups, 
bowls etc,, are despatched in baskets . 


(v) For hollow wares i.e. bottles, jars, 
etc, which constitute the bulk of the 
total production the existing rate 

t structure is most unsuitable. This 

calls for immediate revision in rail¬ 
way classification and adjustment 
in the freight structure. 

i) Development of the glass industry 
on economic and efficient lines also 
1 ^ calls for downward adjustment in 

the existing rates. Otherwise the 
growth of this industry on the basis of 
regional self-sufficiency favoured by 
the handicap arising out of the exist- 
T 7 J ing prohibitive freight rates is not 
surely a happy trend. 

The follow'ing table will furnish further 

details of the packing condition vis-a-vis 
railway transport: 


Jars ; 

10 lbs. Jar 
8 


41bs. Sq. jar 
3 

3 „ Goglet Jars 
6 „ Biscuit ,, 

8 „ Parry 
1 lb. Gallon,, 


Quantity 
accommodated 
in a standard 
basket/bag 


9 pcs. 

9 

dozs. 

^ .. 


Weight 

per 

basket/bag 


1 md. 

1 .. 

1 

1 .. 

1 md. 5 srs. 
do 

1 md. 


Weight 

of 

glass 

Weight of 
pacing 
materials 

Selling price 
f. 0 . r. 
Calcutta 



Rs. a. p. 

14 srs. 

26 srs. 

20 0 0 per doz 

14 

26 

17 0 0 

13 

27 

14 8 0 

16 

26 

8 8 0 

30 

16 

3 0 0 

30 

15 

2 0 0 

10 

30 

8 0 0 

13 

27 

6 4 0 

13 

27 

9 0 0 

16 

26 

14 8 0 

16 

26 

24 0 0 

12 

28 

11 0 0 
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■ It6to 

Quantity 
accommodated 
in a standard 
basket/bag 

Weight 

per 

basket/bag 

Weight 

of 

glass 

Weight of 
pa»ing 
materials 

Selling price 
f. o^ r' 

Calcutta 

Tumblers ; 






Rs. A. P. 

16 OK. 

5 dozs. 

1 md. 

25 Srs. 

16 Srs. 

40 8 0 per gross 

H „ 

8 » 

1 md. 10 srs. 

30 ., 

20 

28 0 0 

12 .. 

9 

1 .. 6 .. 

36 ., 

10 

26 4 0 

11 

9 „• 

1 .. 5.. 

30 ., 

16 

22 8 0 

« .. 

1 gross. 

1 10.. 

30-6 

16-20 

17 0 0 

6 

Chimneys: 

15 dozs. 

1 .. 5.. 

30 .. 

16 

14 8 0 

252 dome 

10 

1 .. 5 

25 

20 

18 0 0 .. 

Baits : 

8” plate 

4 

1 .. 6.. 

22 

23 

4 4 0 

Plates : 

6” Fancy 

plates 

Empty Class 

8 

1 .. 10.. 

34 ,. 

16 

27 0 0 

Bottles: 

19 oz Whisky 

4 

1 .. 

21 .. 

19 

0 0 

16 „ Tincture 6 

1 .. 

26 ,. 

15 

18 0 0 

4 „ Hair Oil li gross. 

Imd. 5 srs. 

30 .. 

15 

9 0 0 

2 „ Snow 






pot 

2* 

1 .. 10,. 

35 .. 

16 

6 0 0.. 


(d) The particulars of freights applicable to 
the various items of the glass industry in 
earlier years are not on record. 


in this context, the trend of selling prices 
of certain representative items will explain 
the impact or the freight rates on the glass 
industry : 


Price (nett) per gross in Cal. 


Items - . .-j 

1938 

1 


1948 

1 

j 

1951 

1 

' 1 

1952 

1963 

1954 

1 

1966 

i 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p-i 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

6 oz. tumbler 

6 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

16 

0 


14 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

12 oz. tumbler 

8 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

22 

0 

1 

0 i 

19 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

i lb-jar 

.10 

8 

0 

30 

0 

i 

0 ; 

1 

27 

0 

0 ; 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

21 

0. 

0 

20_ 

0 

0 

1 lb. j»r 

16 

8 

0 

42 

0 

0 

38 

0 

o' 

34 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4 oz. hair oil 

1 6 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 i 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

a 

16 oz. tincture 

. 9 

1 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

: 18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 


It would be evident from the above noted 
figures that the selling prices to-day are 
invariably higher than those in pre-Second 
War period (i.e. 1938—39). But this must 
not be taken as an index of the improved 
capacity of the industry to bear the transport 
charges. The acute inflation in cost of pro- 
120 


duction of the industry during war and post¬ 
war years has not only offset the benefit of 
higher prices but has also placed the Indus* 
try in a worsened economic plight. A refer¬ 
ence to the following table will prove con¬ 
clusively the contention of the Association- 
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Trend of cost of ro-v) materials, fuels packing materials d> wa^es in Calcutta. 



1938 


1046 


1050 


1056 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. p. 


Soda Asb 

*130 

0 

0 

*200 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

370 

0 0 

per ton 











(magadi) 









406 

4 

0 

446 

4 0 

do. 











(indigenous) 


Saod 

13 

2 

0 

28 

0 

0( 

60 

0 

0 

38 

0 0 

do. 

Coal 

7 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

23 

8 

0 

24 

0 0 

do. 

Furnace Oil 

30 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

114 

15 

0 

162 

8 0 

do. 

Lime 

42 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

80 

0 0 

do. 

Borax 

200 

0 

0 

620 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

700 

0 0 

do. 

Saltpetre 

300 

0 

0 

760 

0 

0 

000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 0 

do. 

Bichali (grass) 

35 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

270 

0 0 

do. 

Gunny Bags 

16 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 0 

per 100 

Cardboard Boxes 

10 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

110 

0 0 

per 1000 

Blower’s wages 

60 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

160 

0 0 

per month 













(average) 

Helper’s wages 

40 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

125 

6 

0 

126 

0 0 

do. 

Bubler’s wages 

22 

8 

0 

76 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

76 

0 0 

do. 

Cooly’s wages 

16 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

50 

0 0 

do. 


* Less refund of import duty on imported Soda Ash. 


N. B.—The rates for raw materials, fuels and packing materials refer to purchase prices by factories 
exclusive of cartage and short weight. 


A comparative study of the cost and 
prices in 1938 and now will lend support 
to the fact that the current prices of glassware 
although higher than those in 1988 are still 
lower than what would have been justified 
by the trend in cost of production. In short, 
the glass manufacturers of the country to-day 
are Faced with declining prices for finished 
wares arrayed against steep rise in cost of 
production. Against this factual background, 
implications of the upward movement in 
railway freight rates since 1948 are not 


difficult to comprehend. Truly speaking, 
the prevailing rates have been stifling 
further development of the industry. For an 
industry, which is a bulk user of railway traps* 
port, the incidence of the existing freight 
rates on the industry is highly ominous. 

Q : 50. Under the 2nd Five Year Plan, the 
monthly transport requirement of the glass 
industry of the State of West Bengal with 
respect to broad categories of items would 
be as follows: 


Items 

Approx, current requirement 
(in B. G. wagon) per month 

Requirement under 2nd 

Five Year Plan (in B. G. wa) i) 
per month 

Coal 

300 

460 

Sand 

140 

200 

Finished goods 

400 

600 

Lime & Lime stone 

18 

25 


The approximate length of movement for the above-noted items will be as follows: 


Coal 

Sand 

Finished ware 


Lime 

Refractories 
Dolomite . 


150 to 200 miles 
600 to 600 miles 

50% of the enhanced requirement wilt 
be for distance varying between 
801 to 1,000 miles. 

500 to 600 miles. 

150 to 200 miles. 

300 to 500 miles. 
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* Inclusive of packing charges. 
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PART UB. 
ANNEXURE K. 


Q: 1. The weights of principal raw mate- 
|rials and coal required to produce one ton 
of finished glass of ordinary composition is 
as follows: 

Raw Materials 


Description 

Approx. Quantity 

Sand 

... 22 Mds. 

Soda Ash 

... 6'5 cwts. to 7 cwts. 

Lime 

... 2 to 3 mds. 

Sodium Nitrate 

... 27 srs. 

Felsper (optional) 

... 27 srs. 

Dolomite (optional) 

... 27 srs. to 1 md. 14 srs 

Borax 

... 0 to 30 srs. 

Arsenic 

... 1^ to 3 srs. 

Seloninm 

... 2‘7 tolas. 

Cobalt oxide 

... Negligible 

Fuel/Coal 

... 2 to 6 tons. 

•“ 2. The total annual production of 

shed glass and g 
rs 1988-39 to 1954 

assware during the 

are as follows; 

Year 

Total production 
(in tons) 

1938.39 

... 34,000 

1946 

81,267 

1947 

80,000 

1948 

69,661 

1949 

85,780 

1950 

103,270 

1951 

112,743 

1952 

92,350 

1953 

*84.653 

1964 

♦99,010 

Excluding Tbermosflasks reported in dozens as 
details given below: 

1963 

40,200 dozs. 

1954 

... 2,600 dozs. 


Q; 8. As a result of revision of the 
freight structure in 1948 the movement of 
finished glass goods over long distance has 
been seriously discouraged resulting in 
development of local units in those areas 
even in the face of certain disadvantages 
of industrial location and as such, the rail, 
traffic requirement for movement of finish¬ 
ed goods from manufacturers favourably 
situated to consuming centres in tiio distant 
areas has not kept pace with the develop¬ 


ment of consuming industries and their re¬ 
quirement for containers and other wares. 

In so far as principal raw materials are 
concerned, there being no other alterna¬ 
tive sources of supply, the glass factories 
have to pay heavily for the same towards 
freight. The prohibitive freight rates on 
raw materials have also prompted develop¬ 
ment of certain units of the industry in areas 
which are nearer to the sources of princi¬ 
pal raw materials like sand, lime and coal al¬ 
though other and more important conditions, 
of industrial location are not satisfied. This 
lopsided development of the glass industry 
has already resulted in blocking of capital 
in factories which are closed. Thus, out of 
119 factories, not more than 75 units are 
working to-day. Of the working factories, 
most of them are operating far below their 
rated capacity, 

Q: 4. So far as raw materials are con¬ 
cerned. the haulage needed has been fur¬ 
nished in reply to the Q: 50 of Part 1-A of 
the Questionnaire. Particulars of move¬ 
ment of finished products according to dis¬ 
tances are furnished under point 8. 

Q: 5. The entire quantity of principal 
raw materials like sand, lime, dolomite, salt¬ 
petre, etc., are received by rail as there is 
no other alternative commercial means of 
transport. In so far as coal is concerned, 
although the major portion is received by 
rail, the industry of the State has often to 
make good any short-fall in supply through 
road transport in lorries because of conti¬ 
guity of the coal fields and that again af 
heavy cost. 

Q: 6. Almost the entire quantity of finish¬ 
ed products meant for consumption outside 
the State of West Bengal is sent by rail 
because of the inherent limitations to road 
and riverine transportation of glassware. 
This accounts for no less than 70% of the 
total output of the industry of West Bengal. 
Within the State, by far the major portion 
of the despatches is made mainly by road 
in absence of proper rail or inland water 
communication linking up the consuming 
centres. 

Q: 7(a). The average prices of raw mate¬ 
rials together with the corresponding rail¬ 
way freight per ton of principal raw mate¬ 
rials are as follows : 


r 

Item 

Price per ton of indigenous raw 
material at the consuming point 
(inclusive of freight) during 

Railway.;Freight per ton 

From 

To 

i 

% 

1938-39 

1947-48 

64-66 

1938-39 

47-48 

64-55 



]' 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



' Sand 

f 

13 2 0 

28 0 0 

38 0.0 

N. A. 

10 14 6 

21 16 

Sankar- 
, garh 

Bally 

1 Lime 

42 0 0 

140 0 0 

80 0 0 

N. A. 


14 6 0 
(Appxl) 

Eatni 

»» 

4 Coal ••• 

I, 

7 0 0 

21 0 0 

24 0 0 

N. A. 

6 5 0 

8 0 iO 
(Appx.) 

Ranigonj 

Howtah. 
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(b) The present average prices of manufacturing and at important consuming 
broad categories of finished products at centres are as follows . 






Average Price (net) per Gross 



Item 


Centre) 



Bombay 


Madras 



Delhi 


1938-39 

47-48 

1955 

38-39 

47-48 

1955 

38-39 

47-48 

1965 

38-39 

47^8 

1955 

Tumblers 

8 oz. Tumb- 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

lers 

Bottles 

2 oz. Snow 

6 12 

25 0 

16 0 



20 0 



19 0 



18 0 

pot 

6 0 

16 0 

6 0 

— 

— 

9 0 

— 

-* 

8 0 



7 0 

4 oz. hair . 

oil 

6 0 

17 0 

9 0 

— 

— 

14 0 

— 

— 

13 0 

— 

— 

12 O 

16 oz. Tine- ^ . 

ture 

19 oz. Whis- 

9 0 

23 0 

18 0 



24 0 



23 0 



22 0 

ky 

17 0 

42 0 
to 

46 0 

30 0 



33 0 



32 0 



31 0 


Q: 8. The average production of glass 
and glassware by the glass industry of the 
State of West Bengal varies between 25,000 
to 80,000 tons per annum (as against the 
all-lndia total of 100,000 tons for 1954). The 
particulars of despatches according to dis¬ 
tance of the finished products by rail are 
approximately as follows: 


(vii) 501 to 600 miles 
(viii) 601 to 700 miles 

(ix) 701 to 800 miles 

(x) 801 to 900 miles 

(xi) 901 to 1,0(30 miles 

(xii) 1,001 to 1,200 miles 
(xiii) 1,2(31 to 1,500 miles 


1,000 tons 
1,000 tons 
1,000 tons 
4,000 tons 
5,000 tons 
6,000 tons 
2,000 tons 


(i) 

(ii) 
Oiii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


1 to 
51 to 
101 to 
201 to 
301 to 
401 to 


50 miles 
100 miles 
200 miles 
300 miles 
400 miles 
pOO miles 


Nil 

500 tons 
1,000 torjs 
1,000 tons 
1,000 tons 
2,000 tons 


It would be evident from the above 
approximate figures of railway movement 
oHinished wares that about 5,000 tons are 
consumed locally. The movement of 
finished goods offers a striking contrast to 
that of raw materials and fuels with respect 
to haulage. 


ANNEXURE ‘B’ to the reply to 0:28 of Part l^A. 


Copy of Railway Board’s No. 4662’TC letter dated 7—4—53 to the Secretary, Bengal Glass 
Manufacturers Association, P-11, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta.1. 


In continuation of the Railway Board’s 
letter No. 4662-TC of 10—12—52, I am 
directed to state that the matter has been 
carefully examined in consultation with Rail¬ 
way Administration concerned but in the 
absence of any specific evidence to show 
that the existing rates for raw materials and 
finished products of Glass Industry are 
unduly hampering their free movement, the 
Railway Board regret that they are unable 
to find sufficient justification for any general 
re-adjustment of rates. Railway Administra¬ 
tions are. however, competent to quote 
station-to-station rates where it can be 
established to their satisfaction that the 
traffic cannot move freely at the ordinary 
tariff rates. Necessary requests for the 
quotation of such rates may, therefore, be 
made to Railway Administration direct. 

2. So far as the specific points raised by 
your Association are concerned, I am 
directed to advise you as follows : 

(i) Rates for raw materials of the 
Glass Industry: Although freight rates are 
121 


fixed according to the ability of each com 
modity to pay for transportation. Railways 
cannot be expected to carry traffic at 
uneconomic rates. The incidence of freight 
on the prices of low priced commodities, 
when these are carried over long distances, 
is, therefore, generally high. This factor by 
itself does not justify any downward adjust¬ 
ment of rates. If the transportation cost of 
carrying Belgium sand to U.K. by sea is lower 
than that for carrying sand over compara¬ 
ble distance in this country, this is due to 
the fact that the cost of operation of the 
Steamer Companies is much lower than that 
of the Railways. 

(ii) Rates for finished products of the 
Glass Industry: The withdrawal of the special 
rates from Calcutta to Bombay, Madras and 
Delhi in 1948 was due to the fact the trans¬ 
port and economic conditions under which 
those low rates were originally quoted, no 
longer prevailed and the continuance of 
those rates would have amounted to accord¬ 
ing undue prefernce. Since the cancellation 
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of the special rates, no representations have 
been received by the Railway Administra¬ 
tions concerned against the operation of 
the existing rates nor is there any evidence 
to show that these rates are unduly high. 
It may also be pointed out that no special 
rates for glassware from Kurla to Madras 
have been in force at any time. 

(iii) Adjustment in terminal and short 
distance charges: Standardised terminal 
charges have Jbeen prescribed under 


Section 32 of the Indian Railways .Act and 
apply to all goods traffic. No abatement in 
these charges can be made. In regard to 
short distance charges. Railway Administra¬ 
tions have powers to forego the levy either 
partially or wholly wherever they are satis¬ 
fied that it unduly restricts the movement of 
traffic, 

3. As regards transport difficulties a 
separate communication will follow shortly. 


Benqal Oil Mills Associat ion, 
Calcutta. 


PART 1-A 


Q: 2. (a) The present rating arrangement 
has not the required flexibility to meet the 
legitimate needs o^ oil milling industry in 
West Bengal. Due to the disparity in rates 
between movement of raw materials and 
finished products the oil milling industry 
in West Bengal has been greatly affected. 
This is an old controversy and numberless 
representations have been made to the 
Railway authorities by this Association, but 
without any effect. 

Although the State of West Bengal consu¬ 
mes 75 to 80% of the total mustard oil pro¬ 
duced in India, she does not produce even 
a fraction of the quantity of mustard seeds 
that is necessary to produce that amount 
of oil. She has therefore to depend mainly 
on U. P„ Punjab, Rajasthan and Gujarat for 
seeds. Even after the very serious loss of 
market due to partition. West Bengal 
imports nothing less than 30 to 35 Lakh 
maunds of mustard seeds from the aboveme- 
ntioned States in a year. The localisation of 


oil mills has taken place in this State for the 
last half a century and more owing to the 
fact that mustard oil is the only edible oil 
in this State and also because the people of 
West Bengal have had always a fascination 
for mustard oil produced in their own State, 
which they believe, is free from adulteration. 
The latter factor has also contributed to a 
great degree, to the growth of oil milling 
industry in West Bengal. 

The disparity in' Railway freight arises 
from the fact that whereas 3 maunds of 
mustard seeds make 1 maund of mustard 
oil, the freight of mustard oil is dispropor¬ 
tionately low in comparison with the freight 
charged on mustard seeds. During the last 
20 years a large number of competitive oil 
mills has grown up in the province of U. P. 
taking advantage of this disparity in the 
freight rates between seeds and oil. The 
following freight schedule would show the 
absurdity of disparity in rates:— 


Commodity 

From 

To 

Route 

Conditions 

Rate 
per md. 



Via 

OR; 

Rs. a. p. 

Mustard Oil P/24. 

Delhi 

Howrah 

Moghal- 

on actual 




sarai 

weight 

2 9 7 

Aligarh Jn. 

»> 

99 

99 

2 6 4 

Hathras Kilah 


99 


2 5 10 

Hathras Jn. 

>» 

99 


2 5 7 

Yamuna Bridge 

it 

99 

I 9 

2 4 11 

Belanganj 

*9 

99 

*9 

2 6 0 

Kanpur C. G. Shed 

9» 

99 

99 

1 14 6 

Mustard Oil 

Delhi 

t* 

99 

OR; C-C: L 

2 9 3 




in Tank Wagon 


Aligarh Jn. 

$• 

99 

99 

2 6 0 

Hathras Kilah 

9t 

99 

>> 

2 5 6 

Hathras Jn. 

99 


99 

2 5 3 

Yamuna Bridge 


99 

99 

2 4 7 

Belanganj 

99 

99 

7 9 

2 4 8 

Kanpur C. G. Shed 

99 

99 

99 

1 14 2 

Mustard Seeds 

Delhi 

99 

99 

RR; W/450; L 

1 11 7 

Aligarh Jn. 

99 

99 

99 

1 10 1 

Hathras Kilah 

99 

99 

99 

1 9 10 

Hathras Jn. 




19 9 

Yamuna Bridge 

99 

99 

99 

19 5 

■ Belanganj 

99 

99 

99 

19 6 

Kanpur C. G. Shed 

99 

99 

•• 

1 6 5 
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Taking Aligarh Junction for example, the 
freight for a maund of mustard seeds is Rs. 
1/10/1, whereas the corresponding freight for 
a maund of oil from the same station to 
Calcutta is only Rs.2/6/4. Nowtakingthe basis 
of production 1. e-. 3 maunds of seeds make 
1 maund of oil,the actual freight on a maund 
of oil should have been Rs- 4/14/3. The 
present disparity shown that the freight on 
mustard oil is only 137% of the freight on 
mustard seeds, which in all fairness, should 
be 300%. In other words an oil mill of 
Aligarh can compete with its counterpart 
at Calcutta with a margin of Rs. 2/7/11. a 
fatal margin indeed. It is more than obvious 
that with this handicap the oil mills of West 
Bengal can never compete with the oil 
imported from U. P. As a result of this unfair 
competition growtti of big oil mills in this 
state has been hampered and out of the 
many small ones which developed during 
and after the war quite a lot have been 
forced to close down. 

In fact there are no reasons why the Rail¬ 
ways should have . at all shown this step¬ 
motherly behaviour towards the oil mills of 
West Bengal. The Railways themselves 
never gained anything by this policy for the 
following reasons:— 

(a) That oil comes from LI. P. stations 
generally in Tank Wagons, which in all 
cases go back empty. This is highly 
unremunerative for the Railways. 

(b) That very small quantity of oil 
cakes are now imported into West Bengal 
from U P. as she herself is exporting this 
item to other states. 

The situation is quite different in the case 
of oil seeds as the wagons which carry them 
to West Bengal from U. P. stations go back 
full of essential items like coal and other 
commodities produced and manufactured in 
the Calcutta region. 

We beg to refer hereunder to the findings 
of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee set 
up by the Government of India in case No. 
55 of 1939 in which our Association was 
the applicant and E. l.R. the respondent. 
The Advisory Committee inler-aUa held— 

“It is a lurid picture which the fore¬ 
going history of the oil rates from 
Aligarh, Hathras, Jumna bridge and 
Cawnpore to Calcutta unfold before 
our eyes- Rates wore changed from 
time to time on no definite principle 
and it emerges from the evidences 
that in making the reductions the 
respondentlE. 1, Railway) wasactuat- 
ed chiefly, if not wholly, by the desire 
to treat the large number of compe¬ 
ting mustard oil millers in the United 
Provinces liberally and to silence 
“Pressure” etc. from them. Threats 
and supplications in themselves 
cannot justify a lowering of rates 
and we consider that the various 
reductions made in the rates for 
mustard oil have not been adequa¬ 
tely justified.” 

We do not think any comment is nece- 
■ssary on the findings of such a high powered 
Committee. For further details a reference 
is made to the above case wherein all the 
prosand cons of the problem have been 
discussed in minutest details. It is enough 
to say that the railways for the last decade 


have been guided by an absolutely discri¬ 
minatory outlook, as far as our industry is 
concerned. And we beg to place this 
matter before the Enquiry Committee in the. 
hope that it will unearth the reasons of this 
unjust discrimination causing such a death 
blow to the Oil Milling Industry of West 
Bengal. 

Q: 2. (b) From the facts, mentioned in 
Q :2 (a) it is obvious that the Railway 
Administration has not been using their 
right discretion in the matter of freight rates. 
It is certain that the Indian Railways Act 
did not even permit the Railway Authorities 
to follow any policy of discrimination or 
undue preference and they must have 
been armed with enough discretionary 
powers to make the railway freight just and 
fair. 

Q : 8. Haulage for empty tanks should be 
charged on all Railways as otherwise the 
Railways will suffer from loss of revenue. 

Q; 23. The Oil Mills in Bengal have to pay 
a much higher rate of freight for mustard 
seeds imported from Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Gujarat. This means thatthe cost of mustard 
oil produced out of the seeds imported 
from these places become much higher. For 
example whereas the average freight on 
] maund of mustard seeds from U.P. to 
Calcutta is Rs. 1/10/-, the corresponding 
freights from Punjab and Gujaratto Calcutta 
are Rs. 1/13/- and Rs. 2/11/10 respectively. 
'I'his means that the cost of production on 
each maund of oil out of seeds imported 
from these provinces will be always higher 
than those imported from U.P. Considering 
the importance of oil milling industry in this 
province and also that mustard oil consump¬ 
tion is negligible in other provinces it is 
necessary that a fairly uniform freight rate 
of mustard seeds be maintained. 

It should be remembered that West 
Bengal Oil Mills have to import large 
quantities of oil seeds from Punjab, Gujarat 
and Rajasthan because the seeds available 
from U.P, are not always of so high quality 
as are demanded here. There is a number 
of mills in U.P., itself and naturally those 
mills take away the prime crops for their 
own use and only crops of secondary 
quality ore left for export. Then again 
mustard seeds coming from a number of 
centres of U.P. are full of refractions and 
Argemone. For both the above reasons 
West Bengal Mills have to obtain quality 
seeds from other centres involving higher 
railway freights. The competition being with 
oil produced by U.P. Mills, West Bengal 
Mills are greatly handicapped for having to 
pay this higher freight rate. It is therefore, 
necessary that the freight rate from Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat should not be more 
than that from the farthest supply centre of 
U.P. In this case we suggest a freight pool 
to keep down the freight rates for such long 
distances. 

Q: 26, The success of the 2nd Five 
Year Plan depends on the balanced price 
structure between raw materials and 
finished products. The benefit of the 
Planning cannot be achieved unless the 
producers of raw materials also get fair 
price. This can be achieved only through a 
co-ordinated link between the agriculturists 
end the industrialists. To achieve this end 
freight rates should enable the agriculturists 
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all over the country to have equal facilities 
in marketing their products. Unless this 
aspect of the question is taken into account, 
agriculturists of Rajasthan, Gujarat and 
Punjab will never be able to compete with 
the agriculturists of U. P. who will always be 
in a position to sell mustard seeds to West 
Bengal at a cheaper rate due to cheaper 
freight. This is all the more so, when the 
market of mustard seeds of those provinces 
is mainly to be found in the West Bengal 
region. In this case also creation of a 
freight pool is necessary by which uniformity 
of freight rates might he achieved for long 
distances. 

This will also prevent sudden falls in 
agricultural prices which may take place if 
producers of mustard seeds of Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Gujarat cannot compete with 
U. P. producers for reasons like bumper 
crops, less internal consumption and less 
exports to West Bengal. 

Q: S3. We do not approve of any 
distinction between new and old industries 
in the matter of Railway Freight. The 
Government may assist the development 
of new industries in the country by giving 
financial subsidy, but to allow any discrimi¬ 
nation in railway rates will amount to unjust 
preference being givon to new industries. 
On the other hand, the oil milling industry of 
West Bengal, which is one of the oldest 
industries of this State itself requires State 
help. Instead of regenerating this old 
industry which is more than capable of 
meeting the needs of the consumer, there is 
no sense in allowing new oil mills to develop 
in the shape of'Village Industries’. Such a 
policy is not only undemocratic and inequi¬ 
table, but is also untenable as an economic 
theory. 

Q : 35. The freight policy of the Railways 
should take into consideration the following 
points: 

1, (a) As far as raw materials are concern¬ 
ed it should be seen that the freight 
rates do not make the costing of 
finished products too high because 
that would ultimately affect both 
industry and agriculture. 

(b) As far as finished products are 
concerned regard should be paidto 
the consumers living in distant 
places from the centre of produc¬ 
tion, who may not have to pay higher 
prices of essential products result¬ 
ing from high freigfits. 

(c) Discrimination in rates between raw 
materials and finished products 
should not be such, by which similar 
industries in one part of the country 
may get an opportunity to thrive at 


the cost of their counter-parts in 
another part. 

2. Whereas the industries should always 
be benefitted by fair freight rates it should 
also be seen that the Railways also earn 
enough revenue to meet the programmes 
of expansion. Keeping in view the develop¬ 
ment of industries in the planning period, it 
will be difficult to earn revenue in railways 
by increasing freight rate on any commo¬ 
dity. An era of industrial expansion must 
always be supported by a concessional 
freight policy by carriers. But at the same 
time it is equally true that the vast increase 
in the volume of agricultural and industrial 
traffic during the Second Five Year Plan 
will provide the railways with the necessary 
funds to meet the increased cost of 
expansion. 

Q : 37. It is not necessary to give any 
preferential treatment either to new indus¬ 
tries or village and cottage industries to the 
detriment of the existing industries which 
have survived years of struggle. To allow 
any such discrimination in freight rates will 
amount to deliberate annihilation of old and 
established industries, especially in view of 
tfie present competitive market. Further¬ 
more there is every chance of fake traffic 
being developed on an enormous scale in 
the name of village industries, causing great 
loss to the Railway exchequer. It will be 
impossible for the Railways to verify and 
check up the genuineness of each and every 
case and consequently enough loopholes 
will be created for fake traders to pass 
through. In this way the main objective will 
be lost and the old industries will suffer 
beyond recoup. 

Q; 41. Stable freight rates should be 
maintained, as it is impossible to adjust 
freights according to market fluctuations 
although it is always desirable that freights 
for exportable items should be always low 
to enable the exporters to get an initial 
advantage. The maximumassistance to the 
export trade can be given by the Govern¬ 
ment by reducing export duty, which is the 
prime factor in calculating the cost of 
export. 

Q: 47. Clubbing of small consignments 
into wagon loads through the help of co¬ 
operative marketing societies is the only 
probable solution for the agriculturists- No 
other special facilities by way of freight 
adjustment will be equitable, 

PAR'r 1-B 
ANNEXURE V. 

Q; 3. The revision of the freight rate in 
1948 affected our industry adversely 
because of the fact that after 15th of April, 
1948 tfie rates on seeds increased much 
more than that on oil which will be seen 
from the following figures:— 


Before 16th After 15th 

April, 1948, April, 1948 


Percentage 
of increase 
in freight. 


Freight of Seeds :— 

Delhi-Howrah 

• • ■ 


0 

13 

8 

1 

4 



Jamuna Bridge-Howrah 


• •• 

0 

10 

10 

1 

2 

0 h 

lOj 

50% 

Cawnpore-Howrah 


• •• 

0 

10 

11 

1 

0 


Freight of Oil ;— 

Delhi-Howrah 

• • • 


2 

0 

4 

2 

3 

41 


Jumna Bridge-Howrah 

• 1 • 

... 

1 

12 

10 

1 

16 

ah 

9% 

Cawnpore-Howrah 

... 

... 

1 

5 

10 

1 

7 

lOj 
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It will be noticed that whereas freight on 
seeds was increased by more than 50%. 
corresponding rise of freight in oil was 
merely 9% This you will realise is a highly 
discriminatory measure and naturaWy the 
oil milling industry in West Bengal was in 
great difficulties. It is also remarkable that 
for distance of 100 miles the increase of 
freight was near about 10% but for all the 


distance that the seeds are to cover to 
reach Bengal the freight was excessively 
high. 

Q: 5. The entire quantity of the princi¬ 
pal raw material for our industry has to be 
brought to Calcutta by Railway. 

Q: 7. (a) Average price of mustard seeds 
per maund (U.P. to Calcutta):— 


1938- 

-39 

Rs. 

6 

6 

0 

Freight per md- 

Re. 

0 10 6 per md. 

1954- 

—55 

Bs. 

21 

0 

0 

Freight „ „ 

Rs. 

19 6 „ 

Bate of Mustard Oil : 







1938- 

-39 

Rs. 

16 

4 

0 

per md. 

Rs. 

14 4 per md. 

1954- 

-66 

Rs. 

62 

0 

0 

>» ft 

Rs. 

2 6 0 „ 


PART 11. 


Q: 2. (a) Private Insurance is resorted 
to for valuable goods as an alternative to 
Railway risk mainly because claims are 
settled much more promptly by Insurance 
Companies than Railways. Insurance has 
become more necessary as more and more 
cases of thefts, pilferages and other irregula¬ 
rities are being reported. 

Q: 5. (a) Maximum Railway Claims arise 
from thefts and pilferages. It can be said 
that claims arising out of this factor are 
equal to or more than claims from other 
reasons. 

Q; 8. If the Railways undertake any 
risk for goods under movement it should 
cover all kinds ' of commodities whetfier 
moving in smalls or in wagon loads. 

Q; 9. From the point of equity there 
should not be different rates for different 
commodities. If the responsibility of the 
carriers is to deliver the goods at their 
destinations safely, it should be same for all 
categories of commodities. 

Q: 10. There should not be any risk for 
the owners after the goods have been 
tendered for despatch. Booking at Owners’ 
Risk should be completely abolished. It 
is absurd that the responsibility should be 
retained by owners for any loss of goods in 
transit while in the custody of the Railways. 

Q: 12. The argument that goods booked 
at Owners’ risk should be allowed some 
rebate is highly illogical. It has been seen 
that more pilferage takes place for goods 
carried at Owners’ risk. This obviously 
leads to the conclusion that the Railways 
take all the precautions for goods booked 
on higher freights at Railway Risk. As 
carriers it is absurd for Railways to say that 
low-freighted goods will not enjoy protection 
from them. It looks like extorting money 
from the people on pain of loss of materials. 

Q: 13, 15 & 16. Standard packing 
conditions should be laid down for different 
kinds of goods. It should be seen that these 
conditions are very strictly adhered to. 
While laying down the conditions for 
packing regard should be paid to the capa¬ 
city of the commodities to stand hazards of 
journey The present method of accepting 
goods for booking often leads to serious 
loss both for the consignees and 
the Railways. Railway Receipts have 
sometimes been received by mustard 
oil mills of Calcutta, bearing the remark 


“Packing Sound-contents escaping.’’ A 
more ridiculous state of affairs can hardly 
be imagined. Special packing conditions 
should be laid down for oil seeds. 

Q;17. (a & b)—When the goods are 
carried by Railways it is incumbent on them 
to provide necessary ware-housing facilities. 
Any additional or alternative arrangemerU 
will merely increase the cost of the sender. 
We are not aware of any Railway Ware- 
1 lousing Scheme being operated in this 
country through private bodies. 

Q: 18. The Indian Contract Act 1872 
should be changed and the Railways should 
act as Insurers of goods carried by them. 
This is very essential in view of our previous 
contention to abolish Owners’ Risk. The 
change in the Contract Act will no doubt 
increase the liability of the Railways for 
claims—but it is for them to devise all possi¬ 
ble means to protect themselves against 
heavy claims. Standardisation of packing 
conditions and enforcement of more strict 
booking conditions alone can save the Rail¬ 
ways from having to pay big compensations. 

Q: 19. All possible measures should 
be taken to prevent theft and pilferage of 
goods by the Railway. This can be achiev¬ 
ed through intensive police watch as well 
as by prescribing deterrent punishment for 
all possible corruption among staff- Special 
police establisment to detect the crimes 
committed by organised gangs should be set 
up throughout the Railways. Public opinion 
should also be roused against these anti¬ 
social crimes on a national scale through 
newspapers and other media of propaganda 
like films, posters etc. The Government 
have achieved spectacular results in the « 
field of spurious drugs through intensive 
propaganda. 

Q : 21. As regards claims made on the 
Railways it must be admitted that although 
majority of the cases are extremely genuine, 
a number of frauds are also being practised 
by some people, 'lliese frauds can be avert¬ 
ed only if more sound booking conditions 
are introduced. As regards payment of 
claims, tfiore is a wide-spread discontent 
among the traders. Claims are made to 
hang on for years and businessmen are to 
suffer great difficulties. The claims section 
oHhe Railways should be constituted with 
more efficient people so that enquiries 
might be expedited for payment of genuine 
claims. 


122 
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PAKT III 


Q: 1. (a & b) The functions of the Rail¬ 
way Rates Tribunal should be further 
widened by empowering it to investigate into 
all matters re: freight rates. Instead of its 
functioning as a mere appellate body, it is 
advisable that it also goes into all investiga¬ 
tions, so that it may have a first hand informa¬ 
tion of the problems concerning Railway 
Freights. In fact, in matters concerning trade 
and industry, not only a judicial outlook, but 
also a first hand information of facts is 
necessary before coming to a proper 
decision. 

(c) No separate body need be created 
when we do not suggest narrowing down of 
the activities of the Tribunal. 

Q: 2. The present division of power 
between Central Government and Rates 
Tribunal is not desirable. It is all right 
that the Government have to apply to the 
Tribunal to reclassify a commodity in a 
higher class - but at the same time, it is 
logical that the power to reduce the level 
of a class rate should also be left to the 
Tribunal, in view of the fact that the Staie 
has entered into trading itself. Unless, this 
power is delegated to the Tribunal, injustice 
may be done to private traders by reclassi¬ 
fying a commodity in a lower class by the 
Central Government especially commodi¬ 
ties of competitive nature. To avoid this 
anomaly, it is desirable that the Tribunal 
should have powers to reclassify for both 
upper and lower levels. 

Q; 8. Once the Central Government is 
armed with the power, the trade will be 
completely left at the mercy of the Govern¬ 
ment. The trade is always afraid to 
approach an appellate body to prefer an 
appeal against a Government decision. 
Financial reasons stand in the way, let 
alone the loss of time and energy to pursue 
such matters. 

Q: 4 to 7. It is true that delay in 
obtaining a decision from the Tribunal is a 
great handicap. The entire procedure is 
akin to that of a Law Court, entailing heavy 
expenses for the applicants. As the Tribunal 
consists of persons from high judiciary, the 
rules of procedure are too complex and are 
of legal nature. Unless this aspect of the 
procedures is relaxed, there is no way out of 
the existing delay and expenses. It is desira¬ 
ble that the approach of the Tribunal to the 
problem should be less legalistic and more 
of an investigating nature so that applicants 
may sometimes represent their cases them¬ 
selves. People in this country have an 
awe for anything to do with judges and 


courts, and as such, are affraid to put up 
their cases themselves. And in the 
absence of requisite funds necessary 
to defray the expenses of legal practi¬ 
tioners. Many cases are not reported 
before the Tribunal. And again, it is 
often found, that legal practitioners, who 
take the responsibility of arguing out the 
cases, are not sufficiently equipped with 
facts of the Commercial World with the 
resultthat cases cannot be properly tackled, 
and it takes unnecessary long time for the 
clients to brief their lawyers. 

Q: 8 & 9. In order that the Rates Tribunal 
has more of the look of an Investigating 
Committee, it is desirable that of the 8 mem¬ 
bers, the Presiding Member should be a 
High Court Judge, and the remaining 2 
should be chosen from among the authorities 
of trade and Commerce - these persons may 
be either professors, having knowledge of 
Railway economics or intellectuals engaged 
in industry- This constitutional change will 
not prevent the Tribunal from executing its 
decree through civil courts as it is being 
done now. Increase in the number of 
Tribunal members is not necessary. 

Q: 10(a). The system of taking assessors 
from panels is in vouge in every country. It 
is absolutely essential that such panels 
should function as advisers to the Tribunal. 
But Section 43 of Indian Railway Act 1890 
lays down that the Tribunal is not bound by 
the advice of the assessors. Unless this 
clause is waived, the real assistance of the 
assessors will be denied to the Tribunal. It is 
desirable that any decision of the Tribunal 
should be qualified by at least two-thirds of 
the assessors. 

Q; 12. Parliament is concerned with the 
making of general policy. It is not competent 
to go into minute details of an adjudication, 
especially when all the parliamentarians 
are not experts in Railway matters. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that the 
Tribunal functions with full authority in the 
matter of adjudication of complaints against 
Railway administration. The Judicial Capa¬ 
city of the Tribunal is necessary, because 
its judgments are binding on the parties con¬ 
cerned. An Advisory Body lacks in the 
powers of a Tribunal, and as such, mandates 
of a recommending authority will have to be 
passed through another judicial body, which 
means nothing else but duplication and com¬ 
plication of all sorts. It is therefore desirable 
that a Statutory Body should directly adjudi¬ 
cate in all complaints and pass decrees. 



Bengal Papep Mill Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta, 


PART l-B 

ANNEXURE V 


We regret we have not been able to 
collect all the answers in reply to Annexure 
V of Part l-B of the questionnaire subrhitted 
by you- The information was not readily 
available but we have collected what was 
possible and we trust it will be of assistance 
to you. Our answers are as follows :— 

Q: 1. To produce 12,325 tons of finished 
paper in 1954 the following tonnages of 
principal raw materials and fuel (coal) were 
used 


Bamboo 

Tons 

16,593 

Grass 

10,688 

Old Hemp Rope Cuttings 

350 

Wood Pulp 

414 

Lime 

4,607 

China Clay 

2,339 

!: 4. 



Finished paper 

Bamboo 

Grass 

Old Hemp Rope Cuttings 

Wood Pulp 

Lime 

China Clay 
Caustic Soda 
Salt Cake 
Liquid Chlorine 
Coal 


Caustic Soda 

2.100 

Salt Cake 

1,246 

Liquid Chlorine 

949 

Coal 

41.854 


Q: 2. Total production of finished paper 
during the years in question was as 
follows 



Tons 

1938 

10,204 

1947 

10,486 

1952 

9,072 

1963 

10,433 

1954 

12,326 


Q: 3. Please see the Indian Paper Makers’ 
Association’s letter of November 8th. 1955. 


Average Shortest 
Distance by Rail 

Miles 

1 

Average longest 
Distance by Rail 
Miles 

i 

120 

1000 

20 

600 

20 

410 

— 

600 

120 (ex K. P. Docks) 

— 

226 

670 

— 

160 

120 

1320 

— 

780 

100 

775 

— 

26 


Q; 5. On an average about 1,000 tons of 
Grass and 10,000 tons of Coal move annual¬ 
ly to the Mill by road. The remaining 
tonnages of princial raw materials and 
chemicals move by rail. 

Q: 6. The bulk of our Finished Paper 


moves by rail. Road transport probably 
copes with about 10% of the total finsishod 
product. 

Q: 7. (a) I'he average price and Railway 
freight per ton on principal raw materials 
and chemicals was as follows in 1954/55:— 

Freight 
Rs. a. p. 

10 8 9 per ton 

15 15 4 

20 9 1 .. 

13 6 2 „ Ex K. P. Docks. 

0 11 3 per md. 

8 0 1 per too. 

16 1 9 

18 4 per md. 

0 12 10 

2 12 0 per too. 


Bamboo 

Grass 

Hemp Rope 
Wood Pulp 
Lime 

Chma Clay 
Cwwtie Soda ' 
Salt Cake 
Liquid Chlorine 
^Coal 


Price 
Rs. a. p. 

52 0 0 per too 
118 10 5 
408 5 3 
986 13 8 
61 9 3 per md. 
70 8 7 per-ton, 
042 0 5 
131 8 3 
557 13 1 
16 14 0 
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(i) 

1 

to 

60 miles 

— 

(ii) 

51 

to 

100 


— ■ 

(iii) 

101 

to 

200 


about 40% 

(iv) 

201 

to 

300 


10% 

(V) 

301 

to 

400 


10% 

(vi) 

401 

to 

600 

.. 1 


(vii) 

601 

to 

600 


.. 20% 

(viii) 

601 

to 

700 

J 


(ix) 

701 

to 

800 

- 1 

.. 10% 

(X) 

801 

to 

900 

.. i 

(xi) 

901 

to 

1000 

'■ 1 

.. 10% 

(xii) 

1001 

to 

1200 

/ 

(xiii) 

1201 

to 

1600 


— 

(xiv) 

beyond 

1600 

Ii 

— 


Beni E nqineeHnq WorU, Ltd., 

Oaicutta. 


GENERAL 


We understand that your Committee is now 
obtaining views from trade on the existing 
freight rate structure. We are citing below 
one case from our own experience which 
needs .consideration of the Committee. 

We have pul up a factory at Patiala, Pepsu 
State, for the production of Carbon Slabs. 
Rods, etc, required by the Electrical and 
Metallurgical Industries. This material is 
an essential item, and its production has 
beerttaken up by us under an arrangement 
with the Ministry of Commerce & Trade, 
Government of India, according to a process 
developed at the National Physical 
Laboratory. 

We shall have to use large quantities of 
Petroleum Coke as a basic raw material. We 
obtained a small consignment for trial 
purposes from the Assam Oil Co., Digboi: 
and on the conignsment weighing 5.10 tons. 


valued at Rs. 357/-, the railway freight which to 
be paid, amounted to Rs. 491/15/- It has now 
been understood from the Chief Commer¬ 
cial Superintendent, North Eastern Railway, 
Calcutta that the existing freight for wagon 
consignment for .the material from Digboi to 
Patiala via Katihar & Barabanki is Rs. 3/5/1 
per maund, and though it may not apparent¬ 
ly appear to be a high freight considering 
the distance covered, this will act as a very 
great handicap on the infant industry. The 
present rate needs revision so that the 
freight which has to be paid on wagon con¬ 
signments is consistent with the value which 
has to be paid for the material.ii 

We very much hope that our case will 
receive your careful consideration, and the 
Committee will recommend revision in the 
present freight rate for this item. 


IL 



Jute 


Manufactu 


pinq 


Companq, 



Calcuffa. 


PART I-A. 


Q ; 1. We feel that the present class 9 rate 
for Calcium Carbide is too high having due 
regard to the price, commercial and indus¬ 
trial uses of other chemicals for which lower 
class or same class rates exist along with 
low wagon load scales for some chemicals 
It may be noted here that,all the 1948 class 
rates for distances upto 850 miles have 
since been enhanced from 1—4—1955, and 
beyond 850 miles reduced. 


Added to this, we might mention that due 
to the difficult position of the raw materials 
used and heavy freight charges we have to 
bear on them, eur cost of production is 
much higher than the imported carbide. 
Unless some freight concessions are given 
to this industry, it is not possible to run it 
economically. This aspect has 'att’eady been 
represented to the Tariff Commission. 
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Q: 2. We only recently took up the matter 
of approaching the Railway in respect of the 
Railway Freight charges after working with 
the prevailing rates. In the meantime, the 
Government announced the formation of the 
Railway Freight Structural Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee to go into the railway freight charges 
in all aspects and we are therefore taking 
the opportunity of approaching you with our 
case, 

Q ; 8(i). We find that there are 15 class 
rates, obviously for small consignments for 
some 2 to Sthousand commoditiesand there 
are IS wagon load scales for only a limited 
number of commodities about 80 or so 
which are classified between class 1 and 
class 6 in the general classification of 
goods. 

We also find that a lower class rate for 
wagon load traffic has been granted for 
some 17 commodities for which the general 
classification for small lots varies from class 
3 to class 12.. 

We therefore submit that the different 
wagon load rates i.e. wagon load scales and 
lower class rates for wagon load traffic have 
not been appropriately applied in relation to 
the large number of commodities for which 
the class rates have been quoted and which 
are capable of moving in wagon loads. 

In our cose, Calcium Carbide is classified 
at class 9 without any kind of lower rates for 
wagon loads although there is a regular- 
movement in the wagon load for this com¬ 
modity used for industrial and other pur¬ 
poses. As stated above, there is a lower 
class rate for wagon loads for books classi¬ 
fied at class 12. 

From the railway point of view, it costs the 
railways less to move traffic in wagon load 
and therefore lower rates arc invariably 
granted by the railways for wagon load 
traffic. In U.S.A. the railways always quote 
a lower rate for car load traffic and Calcium 
Carbide is provided with a wagon load 
rate. 

Q -. 10. We are mainly concerned with the 
classification of Calcium Carbide and we 
are not satisfied with the present classifica¬ 
tion at class 9 R-R. in view of Calcium Silli- 
cide which is more dangerous than Calcium 
Carbide being classified 9 R.R. 8 O.R. I'he 
Supplementary packing and transport 
regulations for the two commodities are 
reproduced below: 

Calcium Carbide—The contents of this 
package are liable, if brought into con¬ 
tact with moisture, to give off a highly 
inflammable gas\ 

Calcium Sillicide—‘The contents of this pack¬ 
age are liable, if brought into contact 
with moisture to give off a spontaneously im 
flammable gas . 

It is thus seen that Calcium Sillicide, a 
more dangerous'article, has been provided 


with a lower class 8 classification which is 
denied to Calcium Carbide. 

Attached is a statement in Appendix ‘A’ 
giving a list of just a few chemicals showing 
their general classification, wagon-load 
scale of rate and prices compared with Cal¬ 
cium Carbide. 

It will be seen that having regard to the 
respective prices, comniercial and indust¬ 
rial utility. Calcium Carbide has been rather 
unduly penalised perhaps on account of its 
somewhat dangerous nature which, as is 
evident, is mostly offset by the rigorous 
packing conditions and cureful handling and 
storing, etc. Moreover, Carbide is not so 
dangerous as it is commonly supposed to bo. 

It may be mentioned that commodities 
such as—Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda, 
Sodium Nitrate, Potassium Nitrate and 
Ammonium Nitrate which have got consider¬ 
able elements of danger and having these 
prices comparing favourably with Calcium 
Carbide, are given a much lower R.R. classi¬ 
fication than Carbide. Again Potassium and 
Sodium Bichromates which are two to three 
times in price than Carbide and which are 
considered to be dangerous materials, are 
given the same R.C. classification No. 9 as 
Carbide. These are some of the glaring 
anomalies which we wish to mention in con¬ 
nection with the present classification of 
Calcium Carbide. 

In view of the apparent anomalies existing 
in classifying the different commodities 
according to their prices and transportation 
characteristics as pointed out in the few 
instances shown ill Appendix‘A’, it is sug¬ 
gested that thorough examination of the 
classification of all the commodities be made 
having due regard to all the various factors 
usually taken for a re-classification by an 
export body selected from the railways, 
trade and industry. 

Q: 11. The proper relationship between 
rates for traffic in ‘smalls’ and in wagon 
loads can only be made by providing suit¬ 
able wagon load rates for all commodities 
with suitable minimum weights per wagon 
which will not only stimulate business but 
assist the railways in obtaining larger 
revenue per wagon and also save wagon 
usage. 

For example Calcium Carbide is classified 
at class 9 which applies to both smalls and 
wagon loads. According to the present 
practice, a wagon is supplied by the railway 
to any party offering a load of 240 maunds 
only, though the capacity of the wagon may 
be 20 tons (545 maunds) and charged at the 
rate applicable for smalls. Therefore, there 
is a wastage of so much wagon capacity. 

If a reduced rate say at class 7 is quoted 
for a minimum weight of 400 maunds per 
wagon the railway not only will increase 
their revenue per wagon but also reduce 
the wagon usage by about 66%: the following 
calculations show the increased revenue 
per wagon 


123 
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Miles. 

Bate 
at i 

per 

:lass 

md. 

9 

On 240 

mds. 

Rate 

at 

per 

class 

md. 

7 

On 400 mds. 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 


p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

200 

1 

0 

6 

248 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

368 

0 

0 

400 

1 

15 

9 

476 

0 

0 

1 

11 

7 

689 

0 

0 

600 

2 

13 

9 

079 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

994 

0 

0 

800 

3 

8 

9 

860 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

1,2.36 

0 

0 

900 

3 

14 

3 

944 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

1,366 

0 

0 

1000 

4 

3 

9 

1,016 

0 

0 

3 

11 

1 

1,481 

0 

0 


Q:16. As has already been pointed out 
above, at present only a limited number of 
commodities—100 in round figures—have 
wagon load rates with ‘W condition. There¬ 
fore there is 3 continuous wastage of wagon 
utilisation in the day to day transportation 
of several hundreds of commodities for 
which no wagon load rates have been quot¬ 
ed. The only vC<ay of making full utilisation 
of transportation capacity is to provide uni¬ 
versally lower wagon load rates with mini¬ 
mum loads per wagon according to the 
nature of the commodity and its capacity to 
offer in wagon loads as is done for the few 
commodities now. 

It would be too arbitrary to adopt the pre¬ 
sent class rate for wagon loads only whore 


no wagon load scales are quoted at present 
and levying an extra charge for smalls. The 
idea must be pursued rationally and scienti¬ 
fically by an expert body as has already 
been suggested. 

Q: 30. We fully support the suggestion to 
revive station-to-station rates to foster tho 
development of new industries—specially 
those which have to compete with import¬ 
ed goods which ore exported by sea at very 
low costs. 

For example the sea freight for Calcium 
Carbide from Japan to Calcutta—a distance 
of about 4,500 miles—is nearly Rs. 250/- per 
ton or about Rs. 9-4-0 per maund. Our ex¬ 
isting rail rate from Howrah to a few stations 
is shown below: 




Miles. 

Howrah to Delhi 

• • • 

895 

Howrah to Kanpur 

4 * * 

624 

Shalimar to Bombay 

... 

1221 

Shalimar to Madras 


1029 


Moreover, in the case of Calcium Carbide, 
our main foreign competitor being Japan, 
it has the advantage of supplying the stuff 
with practically the same sea freight to all 
the Indian ports—whether it is Calcutta, 
Madras or Bombay. So in our supplies 
from Calcutta to the various stations in the 
hinterland of Bombay and Madras, we are 
put to an additional disadvantage over this 
imported stuff because of higher railway 
freight for the commodity and also for no 
wagon load rates being available for this 
item. In case wagon load rates at lower 
classification can be available, this dis¬ 
advantage could be minimise d to an appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

Q: 31. Whilst the railway freight policy 
should be such as to meet the entire work¬ 
ing expenses, depreciation etc., it should 
not aim at earning at a fixed rate per cent, 
on the huge capital of the Indian Railways 
amounting to some 800 crores of rupees. In 
view of the socialistic pattern of Govern¬ 
ment now envisaged, any surplus not requir¬ 
ed for the betterment of the railways should 
be utilised in reducing rates for essential 
commodities required for improvement of 
the trade and industry of the country. 

Q: 33. The railways should adopt such 
a rates policy as would assist and develop 
both new and established industries as 
otherwise the railways may fall under the 
mischief of the Railways Act relating to un- 
' due preference and undue prejudice. 

When it is necessary in the interests of a 
welfare state for the development of under. 


Rate per maund, 

Rs. a. p. 

3 14 0^1 

4 16 11 ^ Not including terminal charges. 

4 6 6J 

developed areas, the railways may charge 
such rates as would cover the working ex-, 
penses, and adjustments being made else¬ 
where to meet the total demands in the 
working expenses. 

Q: 34. Increased rail rates on an inflated 
basis for newly constructed lines at high 
costs are not likely to develop the under¬ 
developed areas and tience normal princi¬ 
ple of charging usual rates should apply. 

Q: 35. Already covered in the previous 
replies. Monetary dividend on capital 
investment should not always be looked for 
in a socialistic pattern of Government. 

Q; 39. Please see reply to 31. 

Q: 40. Tho additional large volume of 
traffic envisaged in various descriptions of 
low rated and high rated traffic during the 
next five years must also bring in increased 
revenue which should be sufficient to meet 
the additional operating costs involved. The 
railways arc now earning sufficient revenue 
to meet the entire working expenses includ¬ 
ing depreciation etc. and also a dividend of 
about 4% to the general exchequer and even 
leaving a surplus thereafter. There should 
therefore be no apprehension in maintain¬ 
ing the financial stability of the railways by 
careful and economic management and 
judicious manipulation of the freight rates 
to earn more revenue. 

Q: 49. With the increase in the volume 
of production, more areas will be catered 
for, increasing the lengths of movement. 



PART 1-B 


ANNEXURE-V. 


Limestone 
Hard Coke 
Charcoal 

Q; 2. 1954-55 (November to November) 
Production - 8,030 Tons. 

Q ; 4. For Raw Materials : 

Limestone 
Hard Coke 
Charcoal 

For Finished Product 


Total 

requirement. 
10643 Tons. 

2258 
2064 „ 

Q: 3. No comments as the factory has 
only started since November ’54. 


Average 

Longest 

Shortest 

Distance. 

Distance. 

Distance 

690 

1261 

659 

228 

228 

228 

330 

480 

290 


1221 (Bombay) 624 (Kanpur) 


Q; 1. Raw materials per ton of Carbide. 

Yearly 

production. 

... 3.3 Tons X 3225 

.7 X 3226 

.64 „ X 3226 


Q; 5. Almost the entire quantity is 
received by Rail upto Budge Budge and then 
from there, it is transported in lorries about 
7 miles to the factory. 

Q; 7(a). 

Limestone (pet ton) ... ... 

Hardcoke ( „ ,, ) 

Charcoal ( „ » ) 

(b) Average price at manufacturing 
point, Rs. 800/- per ton. 

Average price at important con¬ 
suming centres Rs. 1,000/- per ton. 

APPENDIX ’A’ 


Q: 10. List of few chemicals showing their general classification, wagonload scale 
of rates, if any, and prices compared with calcium of carbide. 





General 

Classification 





Commodities 

Wagon load scale 



Price 

per 

ton 


R.IR. 

* 

0. R. 








Rs. 

a. 

P. 

1. 

Bicarbonate of Soda 

WL/B W/400 B. G. 

4 

— 

460 

0 

0 

2. 

Bleaching Powder 


4 

3 

640 

0 

0 

3. 

Calcium Carbide 


9 

— 

840 

0 

0 

4. 

Calcium Sillicide 


9 

8 




5. 

Caustic Soda 

WL/B W/400 B. G. 

4 

— 

680 

0 

0 

6. 

Chemical Manures Div. ‘A’. 

WL/H OR W/400 B. G, 

6 

4 




7. 

Chemical Manures Div. ‘B'. 

WL/B,EOR W/400 B. G. 

3 

2 




8. 

Ammonium Nitrate 


3 

2 

460 

0 

0 

9. 

Sodium Nitrate 


3 

2 

500 

0 

0 

10. 

Potassium Nitrate 


3 

2 

800 

0 

0 

11. 

Sillicate of Soda 

WL/B OR W/400 B. G. 

4 

3 

320 

0 

0 

12, 

Sulphate of Soda 

WL/B W/400 B. G. 

4 

— 

360 

0 

0 

13. 

Bichromate of Potash 


9 

— 

2,600 

0 

0 

14. 

Bichromate of Soda 


9 

— 

1.200 

0 

0 


Q: 6. At present only about 25% of the 
product is despatched by rail and the 
balance by road from the mills but in the 
coming years, an increased proportion is 
definitely to be despatched by rail. 


Average Average 

Price Rly. freight. 


Rs. 

16 

8 

0 

Rs. 25 

8 

0 

if 

38 

0 

0 

„ 10 

14 

0 

*1 

125 

0 

0 

* „ 20 

0 

0 


Q: 8. Generally, the goods are, at present, 
being booked to our Agents at Delhi, 
Kanpur, Bombay and Madras. Some 
quantity is booked to Bangalore, Gwalior 
and Indore as well. 












Messrs. 


Burn & Co., Ltfj., 

Calculfa* 


GENERAL 

We are not giving you detailed replies to 
the questionnaire, but give below our obser¬ 
vations on the working of the present 
freight structure which we trust will be of 
some considerable help to you in framing 
the policy of the future freight structure of 
the Indian Railways. These observations 
relate to the Jabalpur Works of our Com¬ 
pany where the refractories and ceramics 
are manufactured; 

“ In these works we manufacture S. W- 
Pipes and specials, Refractoi'y bricks, 


fireclay etc. Before the introduction 
of the telescopic rates we had ir> 
vogue “ Station to Station ” rates or 
schedule rates. With the " Station to 
Station” rotes our pipes and other 
products had a competitive value in 
the consuming centres which happen¬ 
ed to be 600 to 700 miles away from 
us. We give below our calculation of 
the various rates from which you will 
see that the increase in the freight 
rates has been colossal. 


Terminal 

Total 


(/) From Jabalpur to Bombay for wagon-load of 8. W. Pipes 


Current rate basis 
616 miles. 

at Rs. 1 11 7 per md. 

..010 


1 12 7 


Increase 256% 


(Pipe N. O. C.) 

1648 rate basis 
2nd class rate 
616 miles. 

at Rs. 1 10 6 per md. 

Terminal 0 10 

1 11 5 


Pre—war rate basis 


Station to Station 
Rates 

Re. 0 8 2 
per md. inclu¬ 
sive of termi¬ 
nal W/300 mds. 


Increase 235% 


Schedule rate 

"k” on 
Central 
Ry. stations 
W/300 mds. 


(2) From Jabalpur to Bombay for wagonload of Fire Bricks, 


WL/F Schedule. 


at Rs. 14 1 per md. Rs. 

Terminal 


Increase :—say 150% 


1 

0 


3 

1 


1 

0 


Rs. 0 


W/CC 

8 2 per md. inclusive 

of terminal 


14 1 per md. 


From the above it will be observed that 
on a full wagon load of S. W. Pipes there 
has been an increase of 235% in October 
1948 and again 20% after April 1955, whereas 
the same rate in 1948 is still in force 
which cancelled the special rate of Re. 0-8-2 
per maund. 

This increase in rates has lead to a shrink¬ 
age of demands from the consuming 
centres like Bombay and has encouraged 


the establishment of industries nearer the 
consuming centres. 

We in the central part of the country, have 
got the consuming centres 600 to 700 miles 
away from us. The present telescopic 
rates are advantageous for long distance 
but put the producing centres, from whom 
the consuming centres are not very far 
away, at a disadvantage.” 


OalcuHa Floup Mills Associat ion, 


Calcutta. 


GENERAL. 


In consequence of their previous rates 
case (about 15 years ago) put up before the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee, the 
unduly preferential rates for flour enjoyed 


by U.P. and Bihar (including Katihar) were 
cancelled; but as the Association was 
directly concerned with “Flour,” the ques¬ 
tion of rail rates for wheat from upcountry 
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stations to Calcutta was not taken up. 
Since then, under the Government of India 
decision all special rates flour have been 
cancelled. 

The Association is of the opinion that it 
should be made possible to make the wheat 
products of Calcutta an exportable commo¬ 
dity (Q: 41) by the restoration of special 
rate systems for wheat at least in specific 
cases, if not in a general reduction of pre¬ 
sent wheat rates. Rail Rates should be 
made more flexible to meet the special 
requirements of the flour milling industry, 
in respect of purchases and marketing 
(Q: 21), inspite of the telescopic system and 
continuous mileage scales of rating (Q: 29) 
recently introduced. 

The existing terminal charges (Q: 5) on 
wheat wagons at 0-1-0 per maund from 
both ends, in which “loading and unloading” 
are to be performed by the parties concern¬ 
ed, appear to be unreasonable. 'I'he Indian 
Railways Act of 1890. Section 45, only per¬ 
mits “reasonable tefminal charges ” to the 
Indian Railways. 

Conveyance charges should include tfiose 
for additional services at the transhipment 
points (Q. 5). If the Railways insist on 
such additional charges, it is only fair that 
such arrangements for special supervision 
be made as will check the present losses, 
occasioned by delay or theft. The Associa¬ 
tion feels that mills are entitled to such 
facilities under Section 48 of the above 
mentioned Act. 

'I'he Association is not so much interested 
in additional provision of special train loads 
rates (Q. 15) suggested by the Committee of 
Enquiry, but would suggest as an alternative 
proposal a rebate system of rail freights 
payable annually on imports of wheat from 
different areas, in U.P., C.P. or the Bast 
Punjab. 

As regards the difference in rate charges 
between carriages of small and full wagons, 
some system should be continued no doubt. 
In this matter the Association would suggest 
that the Railways provide their own road 
vehicles in respect of small consignments 
for short hauls (Q. 21. 22). The problem of 
higher class rates payable on flour in small¬ 
er lots can be counterbalanced, if quicker 
movement is ensured. 

PART l-A 

Q: 1. The adoption of “telescopic rates” 
and the continuous mileage system in res¬ 
pect of through rail traffic and long distance 
movement have been helpful to the 
industry. 

Q; 2. Present rating arrangements since 
1948 and drastic cancellation of “special 
rates” have had a very depressing effect. 
The real benefit of special rates is the pro¬ 
vision of facilities for the .special require¬ 
ments of an industry or trade. 

IntheU.S.A., more than 75 per cent, of 
Tgoods (vide Ripley’s Rail Roads, Rates and 
Regulations) move at special rates, in U.K.. 
,as a post war measure under Railways Act 
of 1921, standard rates were introduced, 
but British Railways are again feeling the 
necessity for the restoration of special 
rates. 


Q; 3. The numbers of class and wagon 
rates as applicable at the movement on Indi- 
an Railways appear to be quite inadequate 
for the traffic requirements of a vast country 
necessitating as it does the provision of rea¬ 
sonable rates. 

Q; 4. The present system of charging 
“ blanket rates ” beyond 1,500 miles need 
not be disturbed. In fact such long move¬ 
ments are rather rare in this country, 

Q; 5. Answered. 

Q: 6 to 15. Association not interested. 

Q: ]6. For better utilisation of rolling 
stocks upgrading of the minimum load to a 
wagon rate may be necessary but in order 
to help the trade a clubbing system should 
be encouraged. There should be excep¬ 
tional cases to the above system. The pre¬ 
sent provision of 450 mds. minimum for a 
wagon rate of flour has a depressing effect 
on the Calcutta flour mills, and this matter 
is discussed in the special notes annexed. 

Q:17. Regarding special train load rates 
for commodities handled by tne Association, 
this matter has also been discussed. 

Q: 18 to 20. Association not interested 

Q; 21. River service charges are gener¬ 
ally cheaper. The Association has special 
facilities of using the River Services for their 
Nortti Assam markets. This matter has been 
discussed also. The Association is interest¬ 
ed in an effective coastal water service for 
marketing their manufactures to South 
India. This would relieve the heavy strain 
on rail transport, which is likely to be more 
acute under Government’s Second Five 
Year Plan. As regards provisions for 
through traffic and through rates for flour 
(bran) between Calcutta and South India by 
water-cum-rail service, the matter has been 
detailed in the annexed note. 

Q: 24 to 27. Not interested. 

Qr 28 to 80. On the immediate necessity 
of reverting to special rate system, the Asso¬ 
ciation’s views have also been expressed. 
A general rate scheme cannot meet the 
special requirements of the industry and 
trade and the Association has already stress¬ 
ed this point. 

Q; 32. Essential industries are given 
reasonable facilities from the railways and 
even uneconomic rail rates in exceptional 
cases for economic development, or in the 
higher national interest. The Government 
of India (Railway Department) is already 
pledged to a policy of providing special 
facilities for the carriage ofthe rawmaterials 
of essential Indian Industries. The case of 
the Indian Paper and Sugar Industries are 
instances in point. I'he Calcutta Flour Mills, 
located far away from the Indian Wheat 
Zones, are an essential industry of this pro¬ 
vince and deserve similar consideration. 

Q: 37. It appears that the Indian Cottage 
Industries even with the anticipated deve¬ 
lopment under the Second Five Year Plan 
will not have such large dealings * with rail¬ 
ways as would require a special rail freight 
policy. 

Q:39. In extreme cases (vide our obser¬ 
vations under 32) even uneconomic rates 
may be provided in the national interest. 
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Q: 40. The picture drawn by the com¬ 
mittee appears to be generally correct, but 
the Association feels that there may be ways 
to meet the anticipated difficulties. 

The Associatio i feels that for distribution 
of mills’ wheat products to short distance 
areas (upto 50 or 60 miles) the provision of 
rail owned road vehicles would be very 
effective. Similar facilities may be given to 
the carriage of wheat from central markets 
in Upper India to the local railway stations 
Responsible committees of enquiry on road 
and rail transport (Mitchell Kirkness and the 
Wedgewood) have stressed the immediate 
necessity of the Indian railways’ making 
extensive use of road vehicles. Little pro¬ 
gress appears to have been made so far. 


Q : 47. 'fhe “small agriculturist” is likely 
to suffer under the present scheme of 
wagon rates for wheat traffic. The mills 
indent for tfieir raw materials in full wagons. 
A more practical proposition to relieve 
small agriculturists in this matter would be 
to provide them with bettor ware-house 
facilities by railways, or for clubbing consign¬ 
ments of wheat so as to make the lower 
wagon rates easily available to them. 

Q: 48 to 50. If abundant quantities of 
cheap wheat become available in the coun¬ 
try (as anticipated under the 2nd 5-Year 
Plan) there will be bettor prospects for the 
flour mills of Calcutta to enter South Asian 
markets overseas. 


Q : 41. A too rigid framework of rail rates . Cawnpore to Calcutta (627 miles), for 

would cripple an industry. On the other P^ssent rail charge of flour is 

hand, too much flexibility also has its evil Rs.1-6-6 against a charge of about Rs.1-2-0 on 

effects- Each case of rail rates involving wheat. The transport cost of flour from U.P. 

considerations of foreign trade deserves is generally 2o per cent, higher than that of 

therefore to be examined on its own merits. wheat. Calcutta flour mills have geographi¬ 

cal advantages for developing foreign trade. 

Q; 42. The rail freight policy of the The Mills recognise t^ieir own responsi- 

Governrnont of India as enunciated in 1948 bilitics and understand that rail rates for 

has resulted in some good effects, e. g. wfieat are not the only factors determining 

“elimination of preferential rail rates” or the final price but they feel that the railways 

"localisation of industries in areas where haveaconsiderableresponsibilityinextend- 

they should grow”, but some of the princi- ing the foreign trade of the country, parti- 

pal aspects of rating have been completely cularly in respect of wheat products, which 

neglected, with a very damaging effect on are likely to be an exportable commodity in 

India’s economic developments. the near future- 


APPENDIX 


Note on Transport problems 

Bail Sates: The former special rates for 
flour which were enjoyed by up-country 
mills in marketing their products to Bengal 
and Assam have been practically all cancel¬ 
led. Calcutta flour mills are no longer 
"unduly prejudiced” in “rail rates for flour 
by E. RIy” (vide their case No. 55 before 
Rly. Rates Advisory Committee) but instead 
certain difficulties, requiring the sympathe¬ 
tic consideration of the Freight structure 
Enquiry Committee, have arisen. 

By the creation of East Pakistan Ihe mills 
tiave lost their former markets in East Ben- 
gal and the old R. B. Rly. is no longer in the 
Indian Union. Calcutta mills have to fird 
alternative market in South India. The ave¬ 
rage rail freight charges on wheat products 
varies between Rs. 2/-to Rs. 2/6 per maund 
viz. 

1955 

Per maund 

From Chitpore to Bangalore City Rs. 3 2 4 

... Calicut 2 6 2 

... Madras 1 14 7 

While to their former Bengal markets the mills were 
paying (1940) 

Calcutta to Bagerhat ... 0 4 0 

... Rajsahi ... 0 4 3 

... Serajgunj Bazzar 0 5 0 

Thus the 1955 figures represent an in¬ 
crease of more than 400 per cent. 

Loss of their local markets in Bengal will 
be counter-balanced if the Calcutta flour 
mills can secure foreign markets. As re¬ 
gards rail freight for wheat, the mills are re- 


by Calcutta flour Mills 

quired to pay a freight rate of an overage of 
about Rs.1-4-0 per maund, from U.P., Rs.1-6-0 
from C.P. and Rs. 1-8-0 from Southern 
(Eastern) Punjab. In 1940 the Calcutta Flour 
Mills Association calculated the average 
cost of importing wheat at Re. 0-12-0 per 
md., which possibly includes cartage, against 
Re. 0-4-0 payable by U. P. and Re. 0-6-0 by 
the Bihar Mills (Katihar, Sahibgunje, Bagal- 
purand Patna) and Re. 0-3-0 by,the flour 
mills of Punjab (Patiala), irrespective of 
the comparative costs referred to here. 

In view of a slight reduction of rail charges 
for the long distance movement of wheat 
only a few months ago, a further reduction 
of rates may perhaps not be agreed to. but 
the mills have a case for “special rates ’ of 
wheat from specific points in U.P., C P. or 
the Punjab. About the special rates claimed, 
the Government of India has pledged itself 
to a policy of assisting essential indigenous 
industries by “special rail freights” and in 
this connection the cases of the raw mate¬ 
rials of the Indian Paper, and Sugar indus¬ 
tries may be cited. It is maintained that 
flour milling is an essential industry in West 
Bengal. 

Conditions of Carriage : (South India) If South 
India is a permanent market now for Cal¬ 
cutta flour, better transport facilities must 
be given under- 

(1) Wagon supply for carriage of wheat 
products. 

(2) Provision of an effective alternative 
route via Calcutta Port. 

(3) Provision of a sea-cum through rate 
via Madras or via Coconada. 
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Under item 1.. the mills have chronic dif¬ 
ficulties, which are likely to be aggravated 
further, as demands on rail transport will 
considerably increase when the 2nd 5-Year 
Plan matures. It is desirable that the Enqui¬ 
ry Committee should make immediate provi- 
"^ion under items (2) and (3) for greater cont¬ 
rol of coastal ships and Calcutta port by the 
Government of India. 

The introduction of “through rates” indi¬ 
cated under item (8) is a new scheme no 
doubt for this country, but in the U. S. A. 
this is a long established feature. 

Tfie mills may claim-similar facilities under 
section 42 (1) of the Indian Railways Act 
(1890). The sympathetic attention of the 
Committee is requested. 

North AAsam fNorth Bengal) : In the 

markets of North Assam, the ^problems con¬ 
cerning the “minimum load” for a wagon 
rate, and congestion at Manihari Ghat 
appear to be most prominent. 

(1) Conditions for Minimum load-^Tho ques¬ 
tion of minimum load per wagon was a 
major subiect of enquiry by the Railway 

Dhubri Steamer Ghat Rs. 1.5.6 

Amingaon Steamer 
Ghat Rs. 1.7.-1 

Tejpur Ghat Rs. 1.8.6 


2. Congestion at Manihari Ohat. The present 
transport difficulties at Manihari Ghat may 
be broadly grouped under 

(i) Inadequate supply of.wagons. 

(ii) . Insufficient facilities for tranship¬ 
ment. 

(iii) . Susceptibility to loss, damage or theft, 
due to the inefficient supervision. 

The mills often choose the Pakistan 
route (recently opened) in spite of higher 
costs of transportation as indicated below 

ex-Cossipore Road- ex, Ramkristopur siding 

Sealdah Chitpore y/a Manihari Ghat route 

To Dhubri Rs. 1 .8.10 Rs. 1. 7.8 

Gauhati Rs. 1.12,10 Rs. 1.10.6 


Rates Advisory Committee in case No. 55. 
The previous minimum load of 300 mds. 
per wagon ex-Calcutta was reduced to 200 
in consideration of a representation by the 
Association that flour was a perishable 
commodity, and comparatively poor 
markets cannot absorb huge stocks at a 

time, 

/ 

Similar conditions still prevail, but the 
minimum load for the wagon rate has been 
raised to 450 mds. If it be not possible to 
reduce the load condition to 200 mds. per 
wagon the Association suggests that provi¬ 
sion for through rates {uia Manihari Ghat) 
with a minimum load condition for the flour 
trafhe to a number of specific markets 
situated in North Bengal or in North Assam 
should be made, without distributing the 
scales of existing freights payable to the 
Eastern or North Eastern railways for this 
purpose. 

It may be noted that river steamer services 
provide not only cheaper rates for carriage 
of flour ex Calcutta but a minimum load 
condition of 200 mds- per consignment 
Calcutta to : 

Per consignment of Rail charges uia 
200 mds. Manihari Ghat 

route to Dhubri W/450 
Rs. 1.7.8 to 
Amingaon 
Rs. 1.9.7 

because of the transport difficulties of the 
Manihari Ghat route. From Howrah the 
charges are 0.0.4 per md. less than those 
quoted above. 

The mills of Calcutta feel very strongly 
that under Section 42 of the Indian Railways 
Act (1890) they should be entitled to 
adequate facilities at Manihari Ghat (Tran- 
shipmet point), and adequate supplies of 
wagons. Acceptance of the standard 
weight of bags should also be immediately 
reverted to. as the present sytsem of weigh- 
ments at the respective weigh bridges is a 
continual source of harassment and 
trouble. 


C-alcutta G pain. Oil-see J & R ice Association 


C/olcutia. 

GENERAL 


I am directed to address you with regard to 
Rule 31 (2) of the l.R.C.A. GoodsTariff No. 29. 
in this regard 1 should explain that the Asso¬ 
ciation recently made a representation on 
the subject to the Director of Traffic. Railway 
Board, who has advised the Association that 
it lay within the scope of your Committee’s 
enquiry, and it has subsequently been noted 
that it falls under item (ii) of the terms of 
reference for your Committee. 

2. Rule 31 (2) of the l.R.C.A. Goods Tariff 
No, 29 stipulates that the Railways are not 
liable for any loss or damage to goods lying in 


railway sheds beyond a reasonable time 
the free time being normally counted as a 
“reasonable time”forthis purpose. Itseems 
to the Association that for a number of 
reasons this Rule is liable to operate very 
unfairly and to lead to very undesirable 
consequences at the present time when the 
incidence of theft has reached a very 
disturbing level, and when the free time has 
been drastically restricted to 24 hours. 

3. The experience of the members of 
this Association is regrettable, that Rule 31 
(2). which relieves the Railways and their 
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staff of any responsibility for the safekeep¬ 
ing of goods after the expiry of the free time, 
increases the danger of pilferage of goods, as 
it adversely affects the general standards of 
care which might be expected of Railway 
staff in looking after goods in railway sheds. 
You will appreciate that, while the abroga¬ 
tion of Railways’ liability after the free time 
may appear quite reasonable in theory, in 
practic the distinction between "within free 
time” and "beyond free time” is not 
maintainable, for the owner of the goods 
always encounters insuperable diffi¬ 
culties in establishing that a loss occurred 
within free time, where that is the case. 
The practical result is, therefore, that 
the Railways make use of Rule 31 (2) 
to repudiate virtually all claims for 
loss and damage occurring in the railway 
sheds. 

4. It is appreciated that the intention 
behind this Rule is to discourage delays in 
the removal of goods from the railway sheds, 
and this Association is in full sympathy 
with that aim. It should however, be 
recognised that adequate provision for 
achieving it already exists in the form of the 
restriction of the free time to a minimum 
and the heavy penal rates for wharfage, 
which are a very effective deterrent to 
delays in removal. 

5. In the light of all these considerations, 
this Association would urge most earnestly 
that Rule 31 (2) should be deleted from the 
Railway Tariff or at least modified, to 
avoid such grossly inequitable effects 
as have been mentioned. It is reco¬ 
gnised that in the case of goods lying 
in the railway sheds for a considerable time 
there may be some scope for such a rule 
and, if that is the Railways’ view, it is sugges¬ 
ted that the concept "beyond a reasonable 
time” should be interpreted so as to cover 
only those cases where excessive detention 
has, in fact, occurred, and not all cases 
outside the limited free time. Unless some 
modification of this type is brought into 
force, the inevitable result will be such 
continuing unmerited loss for railway users 
as will lead them to conclude that there 
is no point in paying the present heavy risk 
rates for freight. 

6. These points have been represented 
to the Railway Board who have replied that 
they are unable to make any change in 
Rule 31 (2) on the ground that any relaxa¬ 
tion would aggravate the prevailing tenden¬ 
cy of accumulation of goods in railway 
sheds and godowns, thus resulting in stop¬ 
page of booking, rnisdespatch and ex¬ 
change of consignments. The Railway 
Board went on to refer.to the efforts which 
it had made with a view to preventing pilfer¬ 
age on the railway, refering in particular 
to the re-organisation of their Watch & Ward 
Staff and the maintenance of railway pro¬ 
tection police. A copy of the Board’s letter 
is attached for your information. 

7. It seems to the Association that the 
Railway Board’s letter ignores certain basic 
facts with regard to Rule 31(2). It should be 
pointed out that the rule was framed on 
Section 72 of the Indian Railways Act 1890, 
which implies that reasonable time must 
be given to a consignee to remove his 
goods. In this connection the period of 24 
hours is not mentioned and was certainly 
not in contemplation, and while it is accept¬ 
ed that the consignee cannot for his own 


convenience prolong the liabilities of the 
carriers, that certainly does not imply a res¬ 
triction of the time given to the consignee 
to 24 hours. It may be noted from decided 
cases that it is ordinarily the duty of the 
carrier to give notice to the consignee of 
the arrival of the goods. 

8. It is settled law that "reasonable time’’ 
must depend on the circumstances of each 
case, and in view of the normal obligation 
to issue a notice of arrival, it is clear that 
the reasonable time must in every case be 
more than 24 hours. Certainly it is clear 
tiiat the intention of the Act was not to fix 
reasonable time so narrowly as to prevent 
the Railway from giving notices of arrival, 
and certainly if the railways insiston restrict¬ 
ing the time to 24 hours, the corresponding 
obligation to give notice to the consignee 
should be strictly observed. 

9. In this connection it may be remarked 
that the Indian law of carriage by rail has been 
developed on the lines of British legislation. 
Under British law the period of transit 
extends beyond the time of the actual 
journey and notice of arrival of the goods is 
necessary. Upon receipt of such notice it 
becomes the duty of the consignee to 
remove the goods within one clear day, and 
on the expiry of that clear day the transit is 
at an end. For so long as the transit exists, 
however, the liability of the railway is that 
of a carrier (Disney’s Law of Carriage by 
Railways Chapter VI—Rights and Liabilities 
of Railways as carriers). It will be sufficiently 
clear from what has been said that the 
intention of both the Indian law and the 
British law which it has paralleled is cer¬ 
tainly not that the Railway’s liability as a 
common carrier should cease 24 hours 
from the arrival of the goods in the absence 
of any notice to the consignee. 

10. The Railway Board has also referred 
to inadequate accommodation in the 
goods sheds as compelling them to enforce 
Rule 31 (2). In this regard commercial 
interests are sympathetic to the Railways’ 
difficulties and most anxious to co-operate 
in every possible way, but it is felt that the 
obligations of the Railways under Section 
42 of the Indian Railway Act in the mailer of 
providing reasonable facilities for delivery 
merit attention. It is submitted that if the 
Railways are apprehensive of congestion 
due to increase in traffic their primary 
responsibility is to increase accommoda¬ 
tion facilities adequately. It is understood 
that the Railways contemplate spending 
Rs. 55 lakhs per year on police protection 
measures and the value of this is very much 
appreciated, but it is submitted at the same 
time that due emphasis should be placed 
on improving accommodation facilities, and 
that the Railways should attempt to solve 
their difficulties by this means rather than 
by the use of Rule 31 (2; which in effect 
involves a curtailment of the reasonable 
facilities which the public is due under 
Section 42 of the Railway Act. 

11. It may be emphasised that the basic 
policy underlying Rule 31 (2), that is to say, 
to eliminate congestion in the railway sheds, 
require to be readjusted to the changed 
pattern and volume of trade, commerce 
and industry of the country. With the 
increased development during the* post¬ 
independence period there has been as a 
consequence a heavy increase in the flow 
of traffic through the Railways without any 
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•corresponding improvement and expansion 
•of the capacity of the railway sheds. Clearly 
the answer to the problesn of shed conges¬ 
tion is in factthe expansion of shed capacity 
to cope with the increased traffic, the need 
tor which is universally known. 

12. Moreover, viewed in this context the 
free time of 24 hours allowed at present is 
entirely inadequate and of no benefit to the 
consignees. This is more so because 
elaborate formalities and technicalities have 
to be observed by the consignees before 
the goods are cleared. The time taken for 
compliance with the formalities and achiev¬ 
ing clearance is in practice such as to make 
it entirely clear that the 24 hours free time 
is completely inadequate and ttiat extension 
to 48 hours is required as a minimum. 

18. Above all, however, the Association 
wishes to stress the unfairness, futility and 
positive undesirability of discriminating bet¬ 
ween delivery within the free time and out¬ 
side it in the matter of liability for damage or 

Copy of a letter No. 6832-TC dated 4th August 

Railway Board, New Delhi, to the Calcutta 

Responsibility of the Railway for goods un¬ 
loaded in Railway sheds—Rule 31(2) of the 
J.R.C.A. Goods Tarriff No. 29. 


With reference to your letter No. 
264-H dated the 22nd July, 1955, 
1 am directed to state that the matter 
has already been accorded a very 
careful consideration. The Railway Board, 
however, regret that they are unable to 
agree to your suggestion to make any 
change in the existing Rule 81(2) of the 
I.R.C.A. Goods Tarriff No, 29, as any relaxa¬ 
tion in the Rule must necessarily aggravate 
the prevailing tendency for accumulation 
of goods, in railway sheds and godowns 
which in turn is bound to result in stop¬ 
page of booking, misdespatch and exchange 
of consignments. 

2. As regards the incidence of thefts and 
pilferage of goods in transit by rail generally, 
including the period of storage in sheds, I 
am to add that Railway Administration and 
the Railway Board are fully alive to the 
need for preventing such thefts and are 
taking all possible measures in the matter. 
Besides; reorganising their watch 6nd ward 
forces, since redesignated as Railway 
Security Force, the Railways are spending 
approximately Rs. 55 lakhs per annum on 
the maintenance of Railway Protection 
Police in various States. The Railway Board 


ilferage. The very proposition that the 
ailway is not liable for goods outside the 
free time has certainly encouraged mal¬ 
practices and reacted adversely on the atti¬ 
tude of Railway Staff. The rule is thus bad 
policy, but, this apart, there are the moral 
and equitable considerations involved in the 
unwarranted prejudice to the interests of 
the trading public, who have suffered heavy 
losses. It is submitted that there is an over¬ 
whelming case for immediate amendment of 
the Rule, but if for any reason this is not im¬ 
mediately possible, there should be issued 
pending the amendment clear and definite 
instructions to the staff supervising the rail¬ 
way sheds that any loss or pilferage of goods 
beyond free time should be accounted for 
and the responsibility clearly fixed on the 
persons concerned. It will be appreciated 
that any technical difficulties in amending 
Rule 81(2) should not be made a reason for 
allowing the present unfortunate state of 
affairs to continue to the detriment of the 
trading public. 

1955from the Deputy Director, Traffic (Oenl.,) 
Grain Oilseed <& Rice Association. 

are unable therefore, to agree to your con¬ 
tention that this Rule adversely affects the 
general standard of care which might be ex¬ 
pected of Railway staff in booking after 
goods in railway sheds, and that all claims 
for loss or damage to consignments occur¬ 
ring while awaiting delivery in the railway 
sheds are being repudiated on the grounds 
of the protection given to the Railways under 
Rule 31(2) of the I.R.C.A. Goods Tariff 
No. 29. 

8. 1 am also to .state in this connection 
that the Government has recently set up a 
Committee named “The Railway Freight 
Structure Enquiry Committee” under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar. Included in the terms of refe¬ 
rence of this Committee is an item, reading : 

“ To examine whether Tihe statutory 
provisions dealing with the respon¬ 
sibility of railways as carriers need, 
any, and if so, what, modification 
and in the light of the modification 
proposed whether any adjustment 
in freight is warranted.” 

4. If any representations on the subject 
under consideration are made to this Com¬ 
mittee, they will doubtless make their 
recommendations, in due course, which 
will be considered by the Government 


Culcutta Kipana (Sp ices) Mercliants Association, 


Calcutta. 


PART 1-A 


Q; 1. Before 1948 there was two classes 
of rates, one wagon rate and one special 
rate. In regard to Black pepper specially 


which is imported from Malabar, South India 
to big distributing centres such as Calcutta 
etc. wherefrom the commodities are 
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distributed throughout the country, the trade 
of particular parts of the country will be 
affected by adoption of revised rates of 
1948. Class rate should be modified speci¬ 
ally for spices which are universally 
consumed by the public. 

Q : 4. Maximum limit of rate as mentioned 
should be discontinued and instead special 
rate should be introduced according to the 
importance of the distributing centres. 

Q ; 6. The present one-mile unit should 
not be disturbed and replaced by any 
other unit. 

Q: 7. The existing minimum distance 
for charge should not be altered. 

Q; 9/10. The number of classifications 
of goods need not be increased but the 
commodities should be re-classified speci-. 
ally the spices and seeds should be treated 
as agricultural food products and placed 
in low rated classes. 

Q : 12. No change is necessry. 

Q: 13. Minimum charge should be the 
same for all commodities. No change in 
that regard is necessary. 

Q:14. There is no need for change in 
minimum weight limit. 

Q: 15. Minimum weight should be same 
for all classes of goods and it should be 25 
maunds for all classes. 

Q: 16 (i) Wagon load minimum weight con¬ 
dition should not be revised towards upward 
direction. In regard to light goods there 
should not be any extra charge for weights 
other tfian the actual weight of goods loaded 
in the wagon in full e.g. aniseeds. 

(iii) For quantities loaded beyond the 
minimum limit, they should definitely be 
charged at reduced rate as this will serve 
an inducement for the merchants to load 
more goods towards increment of the Rail¬ 
way income. 

♦ 

Q: 17. Train load weight rates should 
not be introduced as it is detrimental to the 
interest of the general class of traders. 

PART 

Q;l(b) The traders prefer to book 
spices in general at higher railway risk 
rates. 

Q: 2 (a). Traders do not generally resort 
to private insurance. If at all it is negligible. 

Q : 4(a). The loss of traders has increased 
abnormally; but the actual payment has not 
increased proportionately as the claims are 
repudiated on technical grounds. Repudia¬ 
ted Claims are decreed against the Railway 
authorities whenever the traders take 
shelter of the court of law for such repudiat' 
ed claims- 

Q: 5 (a) In respect of compensation claims 
paid by Railway 

(i) Quantum of payment arised main¬ 
ly from thefts and pilferages, 

(v & vi) Payment is also made on this 
account as reasonably good quantity is 
damaged due to rough shunting and rough 
handling and also duo to leakage and damp. 

Q: 7(b). Single Railway risk rates only 
are recommended. 


Q: 18. No additional charges for goods in 
special express goods train should bo 
levied. 

Q: 21. (a) Railway must carry the traffic 
irrespective of short or long distance. 

(b) Rate should no t be increased 
only on that ground. 

(c) Rate should not be increased 
only on that ground. 

Q: 22. At present the rate is at par. If 
the Railway discontinues the bookings the 
freight will be increased abnormally by the 
transports of other modes. 

Q: 29. Merchants incur loss for the pre¬ 
sent prevailing rate' of freight in regard to- 
the commodities such as Tapioca flour and 
starch, cocoanut oil, turmeric, betel nuts, 
black—pepper from South India, white jeera 
seeds from Rajasthan and Gujrat, and others 
from South India. 

Special rate should be introduced distribut¬ 
ing centres e.g. Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras- This will increase the bulk of trade 
deWnitely beneficial to the railway revenue. 

Q: 30. Station-to-station rate should be 
introduced for chief distributing centres 
such as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Q: 32. There should be special rata to 
assist the development of Industry. 

Q; 40. The freight rate of the light rated 
articles should not be increased. The loss, 
if any arising therefrom may be mat by the 
concerned low rated articles. 

Q: 41. The rate should bo stable irrespec¬ 
tive of varying factors. 

Further Suggestions: All commodities should 
be carried at railway risks covering compre¬ 
hensive risk including the risk of theft at 
running train and all major risksarising from 
flood, hurricane, fire etc. The Railway may 
protect themselves by insuring the goods * 
with Insurance Companies. Thefts are ram¬ 
pant at theRailway stations where the goods 
are transhipped. Such theft should be dealt 
with severely as the Railways suffer a great 
deal in allowing compensation and the 
traders for harassment. 

II 

.Q: 10. Owners’ Risks should altogether 
be withdrawn. The Railway Risks should 
cover all risks e.g. strike, riot, civil commo¬ 
tion, fire, flood, accident, fall in prices due to 
abnormal delay in transit etc- 

• Q: 12. No such offer can be accepted. 
Railways should accept goods for transport 
at railway risks only. 

Q: 17. Ware-house facilities as mentioned 
in should be allowed. It stiould definitely 
be done by the Railway authorities at a 
nominal charge. 

Q:18. Railways should be treated as 
insurers of goods not as bailees and as such 
their liability should cover all losses as sug¬ 
gested under Q: No. 10. 

Q: 19. (1) Persons accused in thefts and 
pilferages of Railway goods should be 
severely dealt with. 

(2) The doors of the wagons should 
be so fitted that there remains no space 
giving opportunity for commission of pilfer¬ 
age. 
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(3) The open space between the floor 
and the doors should be thoroughly closed 
either by adjustment of the doors or putting 
other materials for clogging. Holes in the 
floor should properly be blocked. 

(4) The condition of the wagons should 
be checked by responsible persons before 
loading. 

(5) Responsible officers should be deput¬ 
ed to look to the goods trains at stoppage in 
transit and watch and ward department 


should be alert at every stoppage so that 
theft may not occur at all. Goods trains; 
should not be detained long at any stoppage 
till they reach the destination. 

(6) Armed guards should be posted on 
places where transfer of goods takes place. 

(7) Officers of the stations where no theft 
or pilferage takes place at all should be, 
rewarded and due publicity of the factshould 
bo made. 


Calcutta R iCG Mills A ssociation, 

Calcutta. 


GENERAL 


1. Uneconomic grouping of Rice and Paddy. 
In the existing classification of goods, 
rice and paddy have been grouped together 
with several other commodities under the 
head of ‘‘Grain & Pulses”. The Committee 
of the Association hold this grouping to be 
unresonable and uneconomic. They strong¬ 
ly object to paddy being charged atthe same 
rate of freight as rice. 'ITie conversion ratio 
is different for different variety of paddy 
but 60 seers of paddy connot produce more 
than 40 seers of rice. The Railway freight 
for paddy and rice being same, it becomes 
difficult for the manufacturers to compete in 
the market. 

There are nearly 100 rice mills in and 
around Calcutta and about 400 rice mills in 
the State of West Bengal. All these rice 
mills are dependant on the import of paddy 
from various stations within the radius 
of about 150 miles and other States also by 
Rail. 

Calcutta being the main centre for the 
consumption of the products, rice and 
paddy generally come down to Calcutta 
from the abovementioned areas, rendering 
it very difficult for the rice mills to compete 
in the markets against the ricedots brought 
from those areas. 

2. Road Transport vs. Rail Transport. As a 
matter of fact, if paddy cannot be -brought 
at a cheaper rate into tlie places where rice 


mills are situated, the rice milling industry 
in those localities will hardly be able to stand 
in the competitive markets, when lorry 
transport is now available at a cheaper rate 
all over the country. 

For instance, rice can be brought into 
Calcutta from Burdwan by lorry at the rate 
of As. 3/' per maund while paddy comes by 
rail at an expenditure of As- 4/- per maunci. 
Then adding the production cost of rice in 
the mills the rate goes upto As. 6/- per 
maund. 

8. Cheaper Railway Freight will be helpful for 
sizable export of the surplus. —Further, in view 
of the prospect of a bumper crop in the near 
future, export of rice to foreign markets is 
also expected. It is presumed that the 
Government is also contemplating to 
encourage the export of India’s rice in the 
near future. It, therefore, becomes much 
more essential to decrease the Railway 
freight rates of paddy to enable the manu¬ 
facturers to produce considerable quantity 
of rice at a lower rate to compete in the 
foreign market. 

4. Support for the claim in an existing case. 
At present, the Railway freight in some parti¬ 
cular cases of raw materials is comparatively 
lower than the finished goods and the rates 
for oils & oil-seeds will speak in favour of 
the claims of the Committee of the Calcutta 
Rice Mills Association. 


Col cu tto Y am M epcKants Associat 


ion, 


Calculla. 


PART I-A. 


Q: 6 & 7. The distance unit should be unit. On the basis of this unit the minimum 
based on a figure divisabie by a decimal. distance for goods traffic should also be 
As for example, every 10 miles should be a charged. 
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Q- 10. There was no justification of 
raising the class rate of yarn to current 
classes 9 0/R and 10 R. R. The raising of 
class rate could be justified,in the event ot 
only of its being established that the rise in 
the prices of yarn wore very high. In view 
of yarn’s transportation characteristics and 
other factors involved which have, to be 
taken into consideration the reclassification 
of yarn should be made placing it to class 
7 0 R and 8 R R. i e. two clases lower. 


more quick turn-rounds. The quicker 
turn-rounds of wagons would have fetched 
much more revenues for the Railways. 

(c) The present increase class rate 
for cotton yarn is far too steep for a long 
haul which deserves to be afforded a reason¬ 
able relief. In accordance with the General 
Rules in the Goods Tariff which contemplate 
a lower rate for long distance hauls such 
kind of a reasonable relief is not an inno¬ 
vation. 


Q: 21. (a)ln the present circumstances when 
the road transport requires considerable 
development it will be an unwise step to with¬ 
draw the "short distance” traffic system. 

(b) lnview of the above the Railway 
cannot afford to make its freight rates for 
short distance competitive with other means 
of transport. 

(c) It is suggested that for long 
distance traffic special express goods 
sGrvic6S Qnd sp6cial stalion-to-station rates 
should be introduced. 

Q-28 & 29. Under the direction of the 
Railway Board the Association took up the 
quotation of station-to-station rates with the 

( 1 ) Eastern Railway. (2) Southern Railway. 
(S) Western Railway, and (4) Central Rail¬ 
way, stating, inter-alia that: 

(a) The increased transport cost 
arising from the higher incidence of Ra^ay 
freight, in particular, has its inevitable 
repercussfon on the price structure ot the 
cornmoditity. As a consequence the m^ket 
for cotton yarn has been ruling on rrfost 
uneconomic price level, which has naturally 
taken away the incentive for development 
of the trade, and particularly the handloom 
industry. 

(b) There is considerable shortage 
of wagons for movements of traffic and had 
there been adequate supplies of wagons 
there would have been more and 


(d) As Calcutta is the main centre to 
feed the entire Eastern Zone Market with 
cotton yarn, there was a special conces¬ 
sional freight rate for consignments of yarn 
to Calcutta. During ttio currency of this gon- 
cessionat rate the traders of up-country 
places could gettheir supplies from Cal¬ 
cutta paying overall less freight than under 
the present arrangements when they are 
required to pay much more freight either for 
supplies from Calcutta or for direct supplies 
from mills. 

All the railways have stated that the matter 
is still under consideration. 

Q: 37. 90% of yarns manufactured by 
Indian mills is consumed by Handloom 
Weavers and as Government is encouraging 
this cottage industry and thereby giving it 
protection from various competitions, it is 
ttiis industry which is ultimately hard hit by 
the current high freight charges. 

Q: 44. F.O.R. Forwarding Station mainly 
and in very few cases F.O.R. destination. 

(a) Selling prices from Rs. 15/- to Rs-55/- 
per 10 lbs. Freight Rs. 5/5/9 per 
maund. 

(b) 1500 miles, average selling price Rs. 
20/- per 10 lbs. Proportionate Railway 
Freight As 12/- per lb. 




Coal Consumeps Association of India 

Oalcufta* 


GENERAL 


It may be noted our Association is 
interested primarily in the movement of coal 
and coke to the industries and as such a 
complete reply to the questionnarie has not 
been considered necessary. The Associa¬ 
tion would like to draw the attention of the 
Freight Structure Committee to the following 
neculiar aspects of coal as a commodity, 
relative to the question of any incrase of 
freight on it. 


U) What food is to the human body, coal 
is to the industries, it is the most irnportant 
source of power to the industries. In some 
industries for instance. Gas, it is also an 
important raw material. Without coal and 
coke, the whole industrial structure of the 
country will come to a stand still- 


(2) Eighty percent of the coal demand of 
the country has to be mot from collieries 
in Bihar and West Bengal. When coal has 
to be moved several hundreds of miles 
before it reaches the consuming industries 
ip distant Saurashtra, South India or East 
Punjab, railway freight becomes a very 
important item in expense since coal is 
heavy in bulk, containing as it does a lot of 
useless matter, like ash which has no value 
to the consumer. 

(3) A peculiarity of coal in India compa¬ 
red to other commodities is its relatively 
higher percentage of impurities mostly ash 
which varies generally from 15% to 85% plus 
2% to 10% of moisture. When freight is 
paid on coal, about 30% of it on an average 
is paid to carry useless ash and moisture. 
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(4) Another feature of coal to be borne in 
mind when determining the freight is that 
aportionofit is reduced to powder owing to 
the shaking it receives in transit and for 
such powdered coal, a purchaser of coal 
has generally no use. . 

(5) The number of malpractices common 
to the coal trade which cheat the purc¬ 
haser both regards the quality and quantity 
of coal he pays for should be noted. 
Grades fixing the quality have deteriorated 
since the original grades were fixed long 
ago and the determination and fixation 
of new grades is a slow process which 
will take years to complete. For the ordinary 
purchaser of coal, there is no inspection by 
the Coal Board at the mines. Also ordinary 
factories like Cotton Mills etc. have generally 
neither laboratories nor weighbridges at 
their end. Taking advantage of these cir¬ 
cumstances, a practice has grown up 
among the unscrupulous coal producers 
to ship lower grades of coal that the 
customer requires and charge him for the 
higher grade, except in the case of large 
units of industries like Steel who keep their 
own inspectors. A second malpractice is 
for some colliery owners in collusion with 
some of the Railway weighbridge men to 
make out railway receipts for a higher ton¬ 
nage than the wagon actually contains. Thus 
a wagon containing eighteen tons of coal 
would bo declared in the railway receipts as 
containing twenty tons and when the pur¬ 
chaser’ complains, a stereotyped reply is 
given that the less weight received must be 
due to loss in transit. A third malpractice 
is the theft in transit, and at transhipment 
points either in collusion with Railway ser¬ 
vants or without. It should, therefore, be. 
noted that a purchaser of coal does not 
generally get at the factory end either the 
quality or the quantity he pays for. When 
he pays freight on a twenty ton shipment, 
he would be fortunate if he gets 15 to 16 
tons of coal at destination, not to speak of 
its quality. In the conditions of corruption 
prevalent in the coal fields and the Railways 
and the encouraged thefts in transit, it can¬ 
not be said that Indian coal is cheap. To 
judge by prices on paper alone is to judge 
wrong. 

(6) It is inopportune at present to in¬ 
crease any freight on coal. The proper time 
for such consideration would be after the 
Second Plan when electrification of railways 
would cover about 1,200 miles of track, 
when regional supplies of coal would be 
increased and it would be easily then asses¬ 
sed what percentnge of coal Government 
projects themsieves will consume out of the 
total production. 

When the tracts between Howrah-Nagpur 
and Howrah'Moghalsarai are electrified. 
Railways would be able to test the assump¬ 
tion that between certain stations, electrifi¬ 
cation would be-profitable to the extent of 
20 to 25% The economy effected by elec¬ 
trification in the relative saving of coal and 
by the much quicker turn-round of 
wagons could be then gauged. If elec¬ 
trification is a paying proposition, the 
financial reason for increasing 
freight on coal to cover losses would be 
weakened. If also it is found that owing to 
the three or four or more Government Steel 
Works, other existing and new Government 
projects, and Railways, nearly 70% of the 
126 


coal production in the near future will go to 
feed Government owned works, the case 
for increasing the freight on coal becomes 
weaker, because tfiereby Government 
would be increasing the operation costs of 
its own Steel Works etc., in their initial stage 
just, when they need extra help and pro¬ 
tection. Thirdly if by increasing regional 
coal production in Madhya Pradesh, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Karanpura. Orissa and 
Hyderabad in the Second Plan period and 
thus reducing the tonnage of coal carried 
from Bengal to the South and West, con¬ 
sumers are benefitted, they would be in a 
better position than to bear any increase in 
freight than they are now. We, therefore, 
suggest that the question of freight increase 
on coal be put off till the end of the Second 
Plan, especially since considerable increase 
in price of coal will follow if the pending Coal 
Tribunal’s decision goes in favour of labour; 
also the coal producers are asking for a 
larger margin of profit; there will be also a 
great temptation to reduce the losses of the 
majority of Government collieries by an in¬ 
crease in the price of coal. It cannot be the 
policy of Government to beat down indus¬ 
tries on the threshold of the Second Plan, 
both by increasing the coal freight and coal 
prices. Consumers of coal are threatened 
with a triple tribulation:— 

(i) increase in coal freight by the Freight 
Structure Committee: 

(ii) increase in coal prices by the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal’s decision and 

(iii) a second increase in coal freight 
because the price of coal has gone up 
by the Tribunal’s decision. 

(7) Below we have given some sugges¬ 
tions for the consideration of the Freight 
Structure Committee:— 

(i) As stated before thermal electricity 
used for electrification of railways 
makes a more efficient use of coal 
than burning it for steam raising pur- 
poses; thermal electricity can be pro¬ 
duced from any low grade coal; thus 
electrification means economy in coal 
both as regards quantity and quality of 
coal used. Apart from the speed of 
electrification improving the turn- 
round of locomotives and wagons, 
more ton-miles of traffic are covered 
in 24 hours than under steam traction, 
thus reducing the over-heads. There is 
a traffic density ratio indicating when a 
track should be electrified. But in the 
present industrial revolution which is 
gathering momentum every year, traf¬ 
fic is bound to increase, greatly out¬ 
pacing expert expectations. It is, 
therefore, desirable for Railways to go 
in for further electrification of selected 
tracks in anticipation of tho density 
ratio being reached. 

(ii) At present there are freight rates for a 
wagon and less than a wagon load but 
not for a train load of coal. Coal for 
Steel Works moves in train loads. Thus 
coal for Rourkela, Bhilai. Durgapurand 
Bokaro Steel Works will move in train¬ 
loads. Also coal for the Cement and 
Chemical Industries dump in Saurash- 

, tra is despatched in trainloads. The 
economy to the Railway in transport of 
coal in trainload consists in the train 
reaching its destination in much less 
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time owing to absence ot unnecessary 
intermediate stoppages than a wagon 
load would do, thus accomplishing 
more ton-miles in a given time and 
reducing the overheads on unit of ton- 
mile traffic, not to speak of the rapid 
turn-round of wagons- A low trainload 
freight rate for coal will also benefit the 
four Government Steel Works and if 
other industrial units having adequate 
siding facilities take advantage of the 
train load freight and order their coal 
accordingly specially those situated at 
a distance from coal-fields, it will 
benefit both the Railways and the indus¬ 
try. 

(iii) Cement and Chemical Industries in 
the South and Saurashtra. located far 
away from Bengal, require Bengal 
coal to blend with lower quality coal 
obtained from Madhya Pradesh etc. 
As they experience great difficulty in 
getting coal from such a long distance, 
they have at times to get the coal by 
coastal steamers. But the coastal 
freight rate, instead of being cheaper 
costs them nearly double tfie rail 
freight which is already iiigh. Thus 
for the Chemical Works at Mithapur in 
Saurashtra, the rail-cum-sea freight for 
coal from Bengal-Bihar costs Rs. 62 
per ton, whereas the rail freight is 
about Rs. 25 per ton. 

With the expansion of such industries on 
the Southern and Western coast of India' in 
the Second Plan, this difficulty of getting 
superior quality of coal for blending from 
Bengal will be aggravated. Already the 
coastal freight has been increased by 5%. 
Two alternative solutions are suggested for 
the consideration of the Freight Structure 
Committee, on the assumption that trans¬ 
port of coal by rail from Bengal to such long 
distant destinations in the South and the 
West must be entailing loss on the Railways. 
The suggestions are 

(i) The difference between the sea-freight 
and rail-freight should be borne by the 
Railways, since it is due to inadequacy 
of rail transport that\the industries in 
order to keep going their works have 
to import Bengal coal by the cosily 
coastal route ; 

(ii) also Railways should consider if it is 
practicable for them to enter into 
special charter party arrangements for 
steamers to bring coal from Calcutta 
to ttie Saurashtra Ports and take back 
a cargo of salt, cement and chemicals 
from Saurashtra to Calcutta- Sqch a 
charter party arrangement would 
reduce freight on coal from Calcutta 
to Saurashtra as sufficient return cargo 
is assured ; and 

(iii) Considering that the Trombay Thermal 
Power-house in Bombay has arranged 
to use instead of coal from Bengal- 
Bihar oriMadhyri Pradesh, oil, gas and 
pitch from Stan-Vac Refinery, and that 
some industries in Saurashtra are 
already run partly on oil and partly on 
coal. Government should persuade the 
Refinery Co. to supply in bulk at a con¬ 
cession rate oil to Saurashtra indus¬ 
tries both exi-sting and to be set-up in 
the Second Plan, if necessary with a 
small subsidy from Government 


to the Refinery in consideration 
of the reduction in loss incur¬ 
red by less coal having to be hauled 
from long distance to this difficult area, 
ridden with broad gauge and metre 
gauge breaks. If this arrangement for 
use of oil succeeds in Saurashtra, it 
may be tried for the South also. In the 
meanwhile, it should be made obliga¬ 
tory for all coal for Saurashtra Railway 
to be sent by sea to give relief to pri¬ 
vate coal traffic and the dieselisation 
of Saurashtra locomotives which has 
already started should be expedited. 

(8) We now touch on some minor sugges¬ 
tions ;— 

(i) There should be a zonal freight system 
in Bengal-Bihar coal-fields so that all 
collieries served by the same weigh¬ 
bridge should have the same freight 
for tf)e distance between colliery and 
weighbridge. This can be done by 
taking an average of the distance bet¬ 
ween the weighbridge and the 
collieries served by it and the railway 
freight fixed for that average distance.. 
This will remove a number of anoma¬ 
lies prevalent at present. For instance 
it is found that a colliery situated nearer 
the weighbridge fias to pay at times 
higher freight than the colliery, situated 
away from the weighbridge. We are 
giving below certain instances where 
difference in freight occurs although 
the distance from the collieries to the 
weighbridge is practically the same. 
Such anomalies should be removed :~ 

(1) Birds Mudidih Colliery:—Here there 
are two sidings. North & South. 
The Railway freight from Mudidih 
South to Burnpur Works is higher by 
-/3/-annas per ton as compared to 
the Railway freight from Mudidih North, 
although the distance is practically the 
same. 

(2) Lodna CollieryHere again there are 
two sidings, Lodna (KTH)& Lodna (9) 
practically the same distance to 
Weighbridge but the Railway freight 
from Lodna (9) to Burnpur Works is 
•121- annas per ton higher than the 
Railway freight from Lodna (KTH). 

(3) The Railway freight from Pootkee 
Colliery to Burnpur Works is higher 
by-/6/-annas per ton as compared to 
the freight from West Gopalichuck 
Colliery although the distance from 
West Gopalichuck Colliery to the 
Works is greater than from Pootkee 
Colliery. 

(4) The Railway freight from South Jharia 
and Eastern Ena Collieries to Burnpur 
Works is Rs. 3/15/2 1/2 per ton and 
freight from Lodna (9) is Rs. 4/1/2 1/2' 
although the distance from East Ena 
and South Jharia Collieries is greater 
than from Lodna (9). 

(5) Katras Choitodih The Railway freight 
from Katras Choitodih Colliery to- 
Burnpur Works is Rs. 4/1/2 1/2 per 
ton and the Railway freightfrom Jharia 
Khas is Rs. 3/12/2 1/2 although the 
distance from Katras Choitodih to the 
Works is’very little more than from 
Jharia Khas. 
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(6) Birds Loyabad Colliery is served by 
Eastern Railway and South Eastern 
Railway. Freight from the Eastern 
Railway to Burnpur Works is Rs. 3/12/2i 
per ton and freight from the South 
Eastern Railway is Rs. 4/8/2 1/2 i.e. a 
difference of -/i2/- annas per ton. 

(7) South Bulliary Bendwadih Colliery is 
also served by the Eastern Railway 
and the South Eastern Railway. Freight 
from the Eastern Railway to Burnpur 
Works is Rs. 3/12/2 1/2 and the freight 
from the South Eastern Railway is 
Rs. 4/12/2 1/2 i.e. a difference of Re. 1 
per ton. 

(8) Sripur, Pure Searsole, Chinakuri and 
Sanatoria:—The difference of -/7/- 
annas per ton freight between Eastern 
Railway and South Eastern Railway is 
on account of a siding charge levied 
for coal received at Burnco Siding 
(Eastern Railway); whereas no siding 
charge is levied for coal received at 
Burnpur (South Eastern Railway). This 
difference of-/7/- per ton should be 
taken up. 

(ii) Government Steel Works will soon 
have to build their own washeries for 
their washed coal requirements. So 
far as washeries are concerned, till 
recently the freight was charged for 
transport of coal from collieries to 
washeries and again from washeries to 
destinations along with other charges 
like terminal etc. Though now Rail¬ 
ways have agreed to treat the entire 
distance from colliery to destination 
via the washery as one journey, they 
insist on the usual terminal charges 
for unloading of coal at the washery 
and for loading washed coal into 
wagons. Some concession in this 
double terminal charge would be 
appreciated in consideration of the 
fact that transport of washed coal 
means so much less haulage of 
impurities in coal. If necessary, con¬ 
demned wagons can be used for the 
short distance from colliery to washery. 
Railways should thus encourage both 
Government and private washeries. 

(iii) The difference between the Railway 
freight on Owner’s risk and at Railway 
risk at present is very high. The 
Association strongly feels that the 
extra for the Railway risk should be 
reasonable and based on ordinary 
commercial insurance practice. 


(iv) The maximum loading capacity of 
many of the wagons (floor space 
being 182 sq. ft.) is below the minimum 
weight fixed for determining the 
freight for wagon containing coal and 
coke. It is suggested that the minimum 
weight should further be reduced in 
such cases or the freight should be 
charged only on the tonnage loaded in 
the wagons. 

(v) At present collieries are experiencing 
great difficulty in disposing of the non- 
coking slack coal below 1”. Although 
there is a difference of Re. 1/- per ton 
in the prices of slack coal and Steam 
coal, this is not a sufficient induce¬ 
ment to the consumers to take slack 
coal. If Railways in their own interest 
and also in the interest of the coun¬ 
try, offered some inducement in the 
matter of freight, the consumers might 
be interested in using the non-coking 
slack coal below 1”. 

9. We end our statement with a query 
regarding the Government policy about 
Railways. Shri P. C. Bhattacharya, Finance 
Commissioner of Railways, in a recent 
article in the Statesman states “It was only 
after independence that the conception of 
railways as a service department in a WeP 
fare State, instead of a purely commercial 
undertaking began to gain ground.” But if 
it is so, we do not understand : 

(i) Why it should be made obligatory on 
this serviqe department by a Welfare 
State to make an annual contribution 
of Rs. 35 crores to the general re¬ 
venues instead of allowing it to spend 
the amount either on improving or 
cheapening its services to the public ; 

(ii) Why this service department should 
be allowed to raise the freight on coal 
when 70% of the future production of 
coal is likely to be consumed by exist¬ 
ing and new projects of our Welfare 
State and thus raising their cost of 
operation: and 

(iii) Why the Welfare State should allow 
the cost of domestic coke to be 
raised by raising its freight, when the 
policy should be to cheapen the cost of 
this domestic fuel so that in order to 
get their supplies of fuel, peo¬ 
ple may not cut down trees with 
consequent erosion of soil and disas¬ 
ter of floods. 


PART II 
GENERAL 


At present if the consignments are booked 
at “(Owner’s Risk”, the Railways do not take 
any responsibility for shortages due to 
pilferage etc. in transit. The Railway 
authorities even refuse to weigh the wagons 
at the party's request, if they are booked 
at Owner’s Risk. In this connection I am 
enclosing a copy of the letter No. UD/H/5/55, 
dated the 15th July 1955 addressed by the 
Coal Area Superintendent to Messrs. Shree 
Hanuman Foundries Ltd., a member-firm of 
the Association from which it will be noticed 
that reweighment of their wagon in which 
shortage had taken place was not allowed 


by the Eastern Railway. In all fairness, as 
carriers of goods, the Railways should 
accept the responsibility to protect, against 
theft and pilferage in transit, goods entrusted 
to them for carrying and on which freight is 
paid. The Railways, as carriers, by denying 
their responsibility for loss due to pilferage 
etc. and by not giving adequate protection 
against theft in transit, indirectly encourage 
the unsocial elements in their Railway 
service in collusion with outsiders tO' 
organise and plan’systematic and regular 
thefts of coal and coke in transit, it being 
pre-arranged with the Railway employees 
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concerned not to give the signal and thus 
stop the coal trains at fixed places en route 
to enable coal or coke to be pilfered with¬ 
out let or hindrance. The only remedy, the 
Association can think of in order to make the 
Railways conscious that such thefts of coal 
and coke take place generally through the 
connivance of some of its employees is to 
have a single rate for the transport of coal 


and coke at Railway Risk and it should be 
made up of the present rate at owner’s risk 
plus a small premium based on commercial 
insurance practice for shortages of coal 
and coke en route. This will make the Rail¬ 
ways interested in rooting out the serious 
evil of pilferage of coal and coke either by 
outsiders on their own or in collusion with 
Railway employees. 


Copy of letter No. UDIHI5I53. from Coal Area Superintendent to Shree Hanuman Foundries Ltd., 

370, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta~6. 


With reference to your above quoted 
letter, it may please be noted that the con¬ 
signment in question reached destination 
on 16-2-55 and was offered to you for deli¬ 
very. You refused to take delivery on the 
ground of heavy shortage. As the consign¬ 
ment was booked under “Owners Risk” 
reweighmont was not allowed as per provi¬ 
sions in the Coal Tariff- As you are aware, 
the contract for carriage entered into by the 
railway in all cases of coal consignmenls is 
subject to the conditions and provisions laid 
down in the Coal Tariff. 

Under the Law, you were bound to take 
delivery of the consignment when it was 
offered to you for delivery and then put for¬ 


ward your claim for shortage, if any. Since 
delivery was refused by you, arrangements 
were made for disposal of the consignment 
in order to prevent further loss for which 
necessary registered notice was also 
served on you giving you 15 days time to 
arrange delivery. Since inspite of this regis¬ 
tered notice no action was taken by you to 
take delivery of the consignment, it was 
disposed of under advice from the Civil 
Supply authorities as per standing instruc¬ 
tions on this subject. 

Under these circumstances. 1 regret your 
claim for compensation in this case is not 
entertainable. 


Enqineepinq Association of Indio, 

Calcutta. 

GENERAL 


In making their observations the Committee 
of the Association have not concerned 
themselves with individual questions but 
have attempted to place before the Com¬ 
mittee certain broad facts concerning the differ¬ 
ent branches of the engineering industry- 

The freight policy underlying the railway 
administration of transport was framed long 
ago mainly with a view to help the export of 
raw produce and the import of foreign 
material, when Indian industries were in 
infancy, so to say, in their swaddling cloth. 
Now that many of them have reached 
maturity and further industrialisation of the 
country is a necessity to minimise the evil 
of unemployment which grows with the 
growth of population, the situation urgently 
requires a different orientation of the freight 
policy which should be set definitely and 
purposefully to accelerate the industrial 
progress of the country. In the vast sub¬ 
continent of India, it happens that some 
important industries are situated far from 
the industries consuming their products and 
it also happens that some essential raw 
materials are found far from where they are 
required. A wise national freight policy 
would adjust its freights to ease such posi¬ 
tions and not insist on arranging freights on 
the basis of what the traffic can bear. 
Tor instance, industries in Southern 
India including Mysore, which are far from 
the coast line, are hampered in their opera¬ 
tion and development by the fact that they 


have to haul their coal, an essential raw 
material, from a very long distance. Mysore 
Iron & Steel Works are manufacturing ferro- 
silicon and ferro chrome and are best locat¬ 
ed owing to their proximity to cheap electric 
power and required minerals for their 
manufacture. But the steel manufacturing 
and alloy manufacturing works which con¬ 
sume ferro silicon and ferro chrome are 
more than a thousand miles away from 
Mysore and unless railways concerned 
give generous consideration to this.special 
industry of manufacturing ferro silicon and 
ferro chrome at Bhadravathi, this promising 
industry will be greatly hindered in its deve¬ 
lopment. Raw magnesite of Southern India 
and Mysore required by the refractory brick 
industry in West Bengal and Bihar, is in the 
same category. 

The railway freight structure which was 
suddenly brought about in 1948 did not 
keep these aspects in view. Nor did the revi¬ 
sion of railway freight structure at that 
time bring about much benefit to the 
industry. 

The industry has been greatly concerned 
with the upward trend railway freight struc¬ 
ture has taken for the last few years. It is 
difficult to understand how increased reve¬ 
nues are to be secured to the railways with¬ 
out affecting the growth of trade and indus¬ 
try unless it is assumed that the railways’ 
development schemes are financed entirely 
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through loans and increased revenue 
results from earnings from such schemes 
as increase in mileage, doubling of tracks 
and putting more wagons on the line. The 
Committee are inclined to think that the 
idea of financing development schemes 
from current revenues has grown out of the 
monopolistic character of the railways as 
carriers and it deserves to be deprecated 
since it is bound to affect the growth of trade 
and industry. 

The experience of trade and industry has 
been that the railways as a national under¬ 
taking have not on the whole been inclined 
to evolve a freight structure which would 
help the development of trade and industry. 
The consideration has so far been only 
revenue and expenditure. 

Again the idea of acceptance of the increa¬ 
sed liability by the railways for goods on 
account of loss, deterioration or destruction 
during transit and need for increased freight, 
therefore, the Committee feel, has occurred 
because of the monopolistic character of 
the railways. You will, appreciate that no 
private entrepreneur would dare increase 
freight on this score if there was scope for 
free competition. 

The Committee, therefore, strongly are of 
the opinion that this question should be ex¬ 
amined threadbare and with a great deal of 
objectivity, and no additional burden should 
be placed on the railway users on this score 
unless it becomes evident that the railways 
would not be able to ensure safe transit of 
goods entrusted to them for transport with 
their existing resources. 

Coming to the question of classification of 
goods in the order of ability to bear the cost 
of increased transport charges, the Commit¬ 
tee would suggest that the goods may first 
be divided into three broad categories viz., 
producers goods (Basic), capital goods and 
consumer goods and that the nascent in¬ 
dustries falling under any one of these 
three categories and found deserving, in 
national interest, should receive special con¬ 
sideration for grant of reduced freight rates 
called development rates. 

The committee would also point out that 
there ore good many such nascent indus¬ 
tries which regularly use railway facilities 
but are situated at a distance either from 
the consuming centres or the place of supply 
of raw materialsand obviously.therefore. are 
required to pay substantial ctjarges by way 
of railway freight. Such industries, therefore, 
find it difficult to withstand the competition 
from their overseas counterparts with the 
result that they have to keep the prices of 
their products within bare economic limits. 
As the railway freight rate for such indus¬ 
tries forms an appreciable percentage of 
the consumer prices, even a very slight 
increase in railway freight rates will upset 
their economy or tip the scales heavily in 
favour of the foreign competitors. 

The Committee, therefore, are strongly of 
the opinion that the cases of such indus 
tries should be paid a very thoughtful and 


serious consideration before any action 
in increasing the freight rate applicable to 
their products is taken. Besides, the 
Committee feel, in many cases, consign¬ 
ments are generally covered by insurarice 
for damage, destruction and deterioration 
etc., and hence such consignees as prefer 
to cover their goods under insurance 
would be required to pay for the 
increased liability of railway for goods 
without deriving proportionate benefit 
thereof. This, therefore, obviously would 
prove an additional burden on the trade 
and industry of the country. The Committee, 
therefore, submit that the railways should 
increase their liability to ensure safe trans¬ 
port for goods entrusted to them only to the 
extent it could be met from the existing 
resources and certainly not by obtaining 
additional revenues by increasing freight 
rates. 

The Committee would also point out that 
some of the non-ferrous metals like scrap, 
alloys and semis constitute essential raw 
material for various other engineering and 
industrial workshops and as such their 
classification should • be similar to that of 
industrial raw materials so that the railways 
while ensuring a fair return for the traffic 
and risk involved do not at the same time 
contribute directly to anyundue insistence 
on the cost of production. The Committee 
would, therefore, suggest change in the 
existing classification as given in the schedule 
attached. 

The Committee in this connection would 
also point out that in certain cases the 
description of commodities is not exhaus¬ 
tive with the result that the authorities 
concerned due to their inability to fix up 
proper classification or lack of knowle^e 
classify the same under “Metals N. O. C.” 
and thereby require industrial and trade 
units consuming them to pay excess freight 
without any fault of theirs and also put them 
to inconvenience as it often results in inor¬ 
dinate delays for admitting the claims and 
getting refund against the same. To avoid 
such ambiguity or uncertainty, the Commit¬ 
tee would suggest that the description of 
commodities concerned should be exhaus¬ 
tive. 

The Committee quite appreciate that it 
would not be possible to have all comprehen¬ 
sive classification. However, in case of 
doubt or ambiguity, the authority can consult 
trade and industry and lay down proper 
classification in association and close colla¬ 
boration. after examining the propriety, 
utility, price factor, etc., of the material 
under question. 

The Committee have also been advised 
that the freight rate for certain raw materials 
is rather very high and out of all proportion 
when compared to their cost. Coke and 
sand are the instances on the point. The 
cost of coke for a foundry in Bombay ex their 
works comes to Rs. 67/12/9 for which Rs. 
22/12/- per ton of coke are accounted for by 
way of railway freight, whereas the price of 
the coke f. o. r. colliery is only Rs. 34/12/- 
per ton. (split up cost is given below:-) 
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Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

p 

Approx, cost of Coke per ton— 









Coke f.o.r. Colliery 

<•« 

• • • 


34 

12 

0 



Suppliers Commission ... 



• •• 

2 

8 

0 



Sales lax 

... 

... 

... 

0 

8 

9 

37 12 

9 

Freight & Transportation—- 









Railway Freight 


• •• 

• •• 

22 

12 

0 



Loading, transportation 

... 

... 

... 

7 

4 

0 

30 0 

Q 

Factory cost per ton 







67 12 

9 


From this it would appear that railway 
freight for coke forms a very substantial 
part of the cost of the foundry products and 
hence the same if reduced would go a long 
way in enabling the foundries to run econo¬ 
mically. Simliarly, the freight rate for sand 
consumed by foundry industry in Bombay in 
certain cases is nearly more than double the 


actual cost of the sand itself whereas that 
of lime-stone is more than double and 
dolomite stone more than triple as could be 
seen from the following table and hence 
needs be reduced substantially in the 
interest of the indigenous foundry industry 
in Bomay area :— 


Description of Sand- 

Stations. 

^Quantity 

1 Tons. 

Cost of Sand 
at quarry. 

Railway Freight, 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Silicsi SsLiid 

Shankargadh to Bombay. 

23 

347 

676 

Silica Sand 

Hyderabad to Bombay. 

23 

385 

456 

Fine River Sand 

Wadi to Bombay, 

24 

250 

422 

Fire Clay 

Thanagarh to Bombay. 

24 

588 

462 

Lime Stone 

Wadi to Bombay. 

24 

160 

412 

Dolmnite Sfone 

Bilaspur to Bombay. 

24 

192 

672 


As regards lime-stone, the Committee may 
point out that freight for Calcined Lime and 
Lime-stone is the same. In fact, the freight 
rate for lime stone should be lower than the 
present freight rate. The yield of Calcined 
lime out of the lime-stone is about 50%. This 
discourages the Steel Furnace Owners 
from calcining lime in their own factories, 
which is essential for getting fresh lime in 
lumps regularly required for Electric Steel 
Furnaces. As the freight for lime-stone is 
the same as for Calcined lime, it becomes 
uneconomical to get lime stone from places 
like Katni and Jukehi in Madhya Pradesh- 

The Committee would also like to point 
out that in some of the consumer goods, 
freight rate is charged not on the actual 
weight basis but on the maximum weight 
carrying capacity of a wagon with the result 
that transport cost for such units of the 
industry as are located at a distance from 
the consuming centres as compared to their 
counterparts find it difficult to withstand 
competition. 

To illustrate, the Committee would point 
out that the competitive capacity of the 
barrel manufacturing industry in Bombay 
area is adversely affected as compared to 
its counterparts located in the up-country 
as the consuming centres for these products 
are Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 

The Committee feel that in view of the 
above facts the case of barrel manufacturing 
industry located in Bombay area deserves 
sympathetic consideration for reduction in 
railway freight rate to the extent which 
would enable them to withstand the com¬ 
petition from their up-country counterparts, 
if due to any difficulties this suggestion 


does not meet with the approval of your 
Committee, the Committee in the alternative 
would suggest that the railways should be 
asked to provide special wagons with larger 
capacities so as to enable industrial units 
located in Bombay area to load at least 170 
to 180 barrels and thus enable them to 
render their products economic for being 
sold to out-stations. 

The Committee in this connection would 
point out that if the freight rate for this 
industry is fixed at about Re. 1/- per barrel 
for any out-station the competitive capacity 
of the industry in Bombay area would be 
maintained. 

The Committee have been informed that 
under the present freight structure the 
railways give preferential treatment to the 
booking for boats for shooting as compared 
to the other types of boats y/z.. Rowing 
motor boats etc., with the result that it puts 
the manufacturers of other types of boats 
in Bombay area to a gr eat disadvantage as 
compared to the manufacturers of boats for 
shooting in that area. 

The Committee would, therefore, suggest 
that, in all fairness, to the boat building indus¬ 
try. the railway rates structure should pro¬ 
vide the uniform rates for the consignments 
of all types of boats and thus enable the 
industry to maintain its competitive capa¬ 
city- 

Coming to the difficulties encountered by 
the re-rcHling industry, the Committee would 
point put that this industry was granted a 
special concessional rate of freight by the 
railways in 1940, which continued uptol943. 
With the introduction, however, of Port price 
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structure for the re-rollable scrap' in that 
year, re-rollers were required to pay the 
place extras and the benefit of concessional' 
booking freight rate available to them was 
discontinued. In 1961, however, under bhe 
correction slip No. 12 to Goods Tariff 
No. 28 issued by the l.R.C.A. the- definition 
of iron and steel scrap was revised whereby 
freight rate on iron and steel scrap strictly 
confroming to the revised definition of scrap 
was reduced for being booked to the up- 
country. Afurther amendment to the Goods 
Tariff No. 28 in September. 1983, permitted 
booking of re-rollable scrap at the revised 
reduced rate of freight. Consequent upon 
the above mentioned amendments, the Iron 
& Steel Control Scrap Price Schedule was 
also revised so as to keep place extras of 
re-rollable scrap in conformity with the 
lower freight rates fixed by the railways. 
Normally, this would have afforded a long 
needed relief to the industry. But number 
of consignments qf re-rollable scrap booked 
to the up-country re-rollers were and in fact 
are being held up at destination stations on 
the ground that the scrap consigned did not 
fall within the category of scrap as defined 
in the railways notification under reference 
and required the consignees concerned to 
pay undercharge. 

The consignments of re-rollable scrap 
booked from M/s. Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Jamshedpur or from M/s. Indian Iron & 
Steel Co., Ltd., Burnpur, to Calcutta, at 
the reduced freight rate are,, however, 
being delivered by the railway authorities 
concerned without any claim for such 
under-charges. Similarly, some consign¬ 
ments to up-country stations are being 
booked and delivered in the like manner. 
The Committee do not understand the in¬ 
consistent attitude of the railway autho¬ 
rities concerned on this account more so 
when the authorities at the destination 
stations, do not accept the affreighment of 
the despatching stations. Thus it would be 
seen that unhappy terminology used in con¬ 
dition No. S/i9, leaves the question of allow¬ 
ing the lower rate of freight on scrap at the 
discretion of the railway authorities at desti¬ 
nation stations with the obvious result of it 
being interpreted arbitrarily. 

The Committee in view of the above 
difficulties suggest that: 

(i) All consignments of re-rollable, and 
melting scrap allotted to the re-rollers/ 
electric furnace owners intended to 
be booked by rail should be certified 
by the Iron and Steel Controller on the 
basis of. which the lower rate of 
freight should be admissible as was 
being done till 1943; 

(ii) The railway authorities in consultation 
with the Iron and Steel Controller 
should determine the categories of 
scrap enumerated in the Iron and 
Steel Controller’s Scrap Price Sched¬ 
ule which should qualify for the lower 
rate of freight. Then on consignors’ 
declaration that the consignments be¬ 
long to the particular item of the scrap 
price schedule, the railway authori¬ 
ties at the despatching and after satis¬ 
fying themselves about the category 
of the scrap concerned should specifi¬ 
cally mention the categories of scrap 
in railway receipt and the railway 
authorities at receiving stations should 


not be permitted to dispute the 
category and thus claim under-charg¬ 
es therefor; 

(iii) The railway authorities in consultation 
with the Iron and Steel Controller 
should determine the items of scrap 
priced within certain prescribed finan¬ 
cial limits which should qualify for 
lower rate of freight. The Committee 
in this connection would point out that 
the proposal of the Iron and Steel 
Controller to fix the financiat limit of 
Rs. 240/- per ton is fairly reasonable as 
it is expected to cover all re-rolling and 
melting scrap; 

(iv) In order to encourage movement of 
melting scrap accumulated in i^- 
country towards places where melting 
scrap furnaces are situated, there 
should be a: very special low class 
freight rate. The freight rate to be 
applicable for steel turnings and bor¬ 
ings scrap should be still lower as price 
of this scrap is only Rs. 15/- per ton 
and also by nature this material can¬ 
not be loaded to capacity in a wagon, 
with the result that under-charges of 
freight have to be paid. As for exam¬ 
ple., at present the freight of turnings 
and borings from Dohad to Bombay 
is Rs. 17/- per ton which in itself is very 
high. But actually it comes to about 
Rs. 25/- as hardly 15 tons are loaded 
in a wagon of 22 tons capacity. 

The Committee would now point out the 
difficulty experienced by the Machine Tool 
Manufacturing Industry. According to the 
Government Tariff, machine tools are 
classified under class IV for the purpose of 
charging railway freight whereas electric 
motors are classified in class V on the basis 
that they are electrical goods. The freight 
rates for the goods classified in class V are 
higher than those classified in class IV. If 
electric motors are booked in the same 
package along with machine tools the 
entire contents of the package are treated 
as electrical goods and charged at class V 
rates for the whole package. The value 
and the weight for the electric motor is 
only a fraction of the value and weight of 
the machine tool. The incidence of the 
freight, therefore, on the conignment of 
Machine tool when packed with electric 
motor is considerable. The industry, there¬ 
fore, to avoid payment of such substantially 
high freight rate started booking of machine 
tools and motor separately. But the con¬ 
signments often reached the consignees at 
long intervals with the result that the work¬ 
ing of the machine tool had to be delayed. 

In view of the above facts the only way 
out that suggests to the Committee for 
eliminating the unnecessary payment of 
higher freight rate by the industry is to bring 
the electric motors under class IV for the 
purpose of being charged freight rate 
instead of its present classification under 
class V. 

In short, the problem is that the outlook of 
the railways has to change: the considera¬ 
tion in future should not be how a certain 
policy will affect railway budgets but how 
it will help existing industries and promote 
further industrialization ; the industrial giant, 
when once on the move, will carry with 
ease many a budget deficit 
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ANNEXURE 


Proposed Classifications so far as non-ferrous metal items are concerned. 



Article 

Packing 

Existing 

general 

classihcatioD. 

R. R. 0. R. 

Suggested 

classification Remarks 

R. R, 0. R. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1. 

Aluminium Scrap 

P/1 or P/30 

7 

3 

Should include Aero Scrap. 

2 

Antimony 

P/22 

12 

4 

Should include regulus ingots, blocks 






slabs etc. 

3. 

Antimony Ore or An- 

P/30 

12 

3 

It is also sometimes described as Stib- 


timony Sulphide 




nite. 

4. 

Bellmetal (Kansa) 




It is copper base alloy and should be 


ingots, or slabs 

Loose 

8 

4 

deemed under the same class as the 






allied group under " gunmetal ” 






which is also a copper base alloy. 

5. 

Bellmetal (Kansa) 



Q 



Scrap 

P/1 or P/30 

7 

«> 


6. 

Bellmetal (Kansa) 






Wire 

P/22 

13 12 

No Change 


7. 

Brass Foil 

P/22 

13 

No Change 


8. 

Brass Ingots or Slabs 


4 

No Change 

This should include Gilding metal,. 


Nickel Brass, Muntz Metal, Naval 
Brass, High Tensile Brass, Brazing 
Brass, Brazing Metals etc., in ingot 
or granule form. 

9. Brass Scrap P/1 or P/30 3 No Change This should include Brass Turnings^, 

Borings, Sweeps, Swarfs, dust as also 
mixed Brass, Scrap i.e. mixed with 
white metal or other metal scrap &- 
vice versa. 

10. Brass Sheets or rods P/I 5 No Change 

Includes Brass bars. 

Brass circles. Brass 
strips. Yellow metal 
sheets or plates 

11. Brassware as under: P/22 9 8 No Change 

Brass Jingles, Brass- 
ware. NOC, Brass* 
ware tin-nickelled 
Brasswire, Yellow 
Metal Ware. 

12. Bronze Ingots or Slabs Loose 8 4 These are copper base alloys to be 

treated on the same category as- 
" gunmetal’’ ingots. All commercial 
descriptions such as Phos. Bronze, 
Lead Bronze, Manganese Bronze,. 
Silicon Bronze are to be included 
under this category and not charges 
as 'NOC' class. 

13. Bronze.Scrap P/30 7 3 This should include borings, turnings, 

drillings as also mixed metal scrap 
such as Bronze Scrap mixed with. 
Whitemetal vice versa. 

14. Bronze Bars Loose 9 No Change 

T6. Bronze Ware P/22 13 12 No Change 
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ANNEXURE (Contd.) 



Article 

Packing 

Existing 

general 

classification 

R R. 0. R. 

Suggested 

classification Remarks, 

R. R. 0. R. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

16. 

Bronze Castings 

P/22 

Not 

classified 

6 

Castings either machined or unmachi¬ 
ned which are components for loco 
carriage & wagons as also spare 
parts for plant machinery in In¬ 
dustries. 

17. 

Cadmium Ingots, Bars 
or Sticks 

P/22 

No classi¬ 
fication 
now. 

8 


18. 

Cadmium Balls, Anodes 

P/22 

No classi¬ 
fication 

now. 

9 


19. 

Cadmium Sulphide 

P/30 

14 

3 

If it is not in its pure state but in the 
form of ore meant for recovery of 
metallic content. 

20. 

Copper Ingots and Slabs 

Loose 

4 

No Change 

This should include copper unwrou ght 
ingots, blooms, slabs, cake, tiles, 
blocks, bricks, bfllets, cathodes 

blister, bars, (Electrolytic wire 
bars). 

21. 

Copper Scrap 

P/lorP/30 

3 

No Change 

.This- should include wire scrap, sheet 
scrap, strip scrap, rod scrap, pipe 
scrap etc. 

22. 

Copper Ore 

P/30 

3 

1 


23. 

Copper Sheets, Rods, 
Bars, Circles 

P/1 

5 

No Change 


24. 

Copper Ware 

P/22 

9 8 

No Change 


25. 

Copper Wire 

P/1 

11 9 


No comments 

26. 

F. Sheets (Nickel) 

P/22 

At present 
there is no 
classifi¬ 
cation. 

8 

This is a raw material for alloying in¬ 
dustry same as nickel shots or nickel 
pellets etc. 

27. 

Gunmetal Ingots 
sheets or slabs 

Loose 

4 

No Change 

Bell metal and all bronzes are to be 
treated alike. 

28. 

Gunmetal Scrap 

P/1 or P/30 

3 

No Change 

Should include borings, turnings, 
drillings as also mixed metal scrap 
i.e. gunmetal 'scrap or borings 
mixed with white metal or borings 
and vice versa, as the quality is 
rendered inferior by admixture and 
have, no other use except for re¬ 
melting. 

29. 

Gunmetal Castings, 

Cast Rods, Tubes <& 
Pipes 

P/22 

No classi¬ 
fication 

now. 

6 

These are semi-manufactures and/or 
components for Loco, carriage and 
wagons and other machinery. 

39. 

Lead Pig 

Loose 

3 

No Change 

Lead ingots, and slabs also should be 
included. (General rule 48 as applied 
to rail transport of lead should be 
dropped) Lead Pig or Ingots, 

Slabs or Sheets by itself cannot 
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ANNEXURE (Contd.) 

Existing 

general Suggested 

Article Packing classification classification Remarks 

_ R. R. 0. R. R. R. O. R. _ 

1 2 3 4 5 


31. 

Lead Scrap 

P/1 or P/30 

3 

32. 

Lead Ore 

P/30 

3 

33. 

34. 

Lead base alloys 

Metals NOC. (i.e.not 
otherwise classified) 

P/7 or P/22 

No classi¬ 
fication 

now. 

1 

35. 

Magnesium 

Loose 

No classi. 
fication. 

36. 

Manganese 

Loose 

14 

37. 

38. 

Nickel 

Nickel-Copper- 

P/22 

14 

39. 

Zinc Alloy 

Nickel Copper Zinc 

Loose 

14 


Alloy Scrap 

P/1 or P/80 

11 

40. 

Phos. Copper 

P/7 

14 

41. 

Pho9. Tin 

P/7 

No classi¬ 
fication 

now. 

42. 

Silicon 

P/7 

No classi¬ 
fication 

now. 

43. 

Solder (including tin/ 
lead alloy) 

P/7 or P/22 


44. 

Tin Ingots, Blocks 

Loose 

12 

45. 

Tin Foils 

P/22 

13 

46. 

Tin base alloys 

P/7 or P/22 

No classi. 
fication 

now. 


47. Tin Dress P/6 No classi¬ 

fication 
now. 


have any other purpose other than 
industrial. It is correct to classify 
as military stores only when it is 
manufactured to defence specifi¬ 
cation such as Lead Shots. 

No Change 

Lower clas- This will include type metals, prin- 

sification. ting metals, lino metals, mono 

metals, stereo metals, slug metals 

4 etc. containing 50% or more of 

lead. The lead content should be 
declared in the F/Note. Penalty 
for misdeclaration. 

No Change 

8 It is used as a fiux and also as raw 

material for light alloy industry. 

8 

8 This should include Pellets, shots, 

cutup cathodes, ingots etc. 

4 Same reasons as for Bell Metal and 

Bronze'above holds good here. This 
should also include nickel silver, 
German silver. Ever silver etc, 

3 Analogous to all other Non-ferrous 

scrap which have only re-melting 
value and prices are also more or 
less equal to brass. 

4 This should be treated as copper base 

alloy. 

6 This should be treated as Tin base 

alloy. 

4 This is an essential raw material for 

the alloying industry like copper, 
zinc etc. 

6 This is an alloy of tin and lead and 

classification should be some-where 
midway between tin and lead. 

No Change 

No Change 

This should include tin solder, high 
grade whitemetal. Babbit Metals, 
Bearing Metals, Antifriction Metals, 
containing 61% or more of tin. 

N.B. The tin content should be de¬ 
clared while submitting forwarding 
note. Penalty for mis-declaration. 

3 
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Article 


Existing 

Existing 

genera] 

classification 

Suggested 

classification 

Remarks 





R. R. 0. R. 

R. R. 0. R. 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

48. 

Zinc Ingots or 

Slabs 

Loose 

4 

No Change 


49. 

Zinc Ore including 

P/30 

3 

Lower clsa- 



Zinc blende 




sification. 


50. 

Zinc Scrap 


P/1 or P/30 3 

No Change 


51, 

Zinc sheets, 
Plates 

Rods, 

P/1 

5 

No Change 


52. 

Zind Foils 


P/22 

13 

No Change 


53. 

Zinc Dust 


P/6 

14 

9 


54. 

Zinc Granules 


P/24 

No classi¬ 
fication 

8 






now. 



56, 

Zinc Ware 


P/1 

9 8 

No Change 


56. 

Slag 


P/30 

1 

No Change 

This should include any Nonferrous 


Foundry Slag, Residues, Splash- 
ings, Dress, sieved dust, Foundry 
ashes etc. 


Hinclustlian—Pllkinqton Glass Works, Ltd., 

Calcutta. 


GENERAL 


Separate replies to individual questions 
appeared to be rather inconvenient for us 
since this would lead to frequent repetitions 
of the facts and data which we wish to pre¬ 
sent, and, therefore, we have adopted the 
alternative course of answering questions 
in the form of a memorandum which, we 
think, will facilitate an easy and correct 
appraisal of the various problems concern¬ 
ing railway freight affecting the Sheet Glass 
Industry. 

In judging the merits of our case, certain 
background facts of special significance to 
the industry have to be borne in mind and 
we would particularly draw the attention 
of the Committee to the same as follows; 

(i) It is essentially a post-war industry. 

(ii) Ail the three principal manufacturing 
units out of a total number of four have 
been established in a limited zone in 
Eastern India in consideration of 
important locational advantages. Con¬ 
sequently, railway freight has been play¬ 
ing a very important part in the matter 


of supplying the products of the 
factories to the far-flung markets in 
Northern. Southern and Western 
India. 

(iii) In the matter of raw materials also rail¬ 
way freight plays a significant role in 
view of the fact that the present known 
sources of some of the raw materials 
are situated at considerable distances 
from the factories. 

(iv) In recognition of the importance of 
sheet glass as a building material and 
excellent potentialities of indigenous 
production, manufacture of sheet glass 
has been granted protection by the 
Government of India and the present 
installed capacity is well able to meet 
the entire requirements of the country. 
The development of the Industry has 
brought about considerable saving of 
foreign exchange, as the country’s 
requirements were previously met 
exclusively from imports. 

Against such a background the Industry 
can claim radical changes in the existing 
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freight structure * applicable in its case, 
wljich, obviously, did not take into account 
the latest developments, and which is found’ 
despite the revision of 1948 on a telescopic 
basis, to fall far short of its requirements. 
The present freight rates were fixed prior 
to the development of the Industry which 
marked a significant phase in 1954 and. 
therefore, the special needs of the indigen¬ 
ous factories were then not in the picture. 
A revision made in 1953 which abolished the 
uniform rate on the sheet glass and stepped 
up the rate for sheet glass of 3/16” and 
above to class 9RR, has indeed proved to 
be a serious retrograde step, as thick sheet 
glass upto 48 oz. per sq. ft. and of quality 
even superior to any imported thick sheet 
glass is being produced in our factory which 
if given proper freight facilities can meet the 
en tire requirements of the country in res¬ 
pect of thick sheet glass. In view of the fact 
that sheet glass now occupies an important 
position among protected industries, being 
engaged in the manufacture of an essential 
building material, which is calculated to play 
a role of ever increasing importance in the 
country’s development under the Five Year 
Plan, a substantial reduction in the freight 
rates pertaining to its raw materials as well 
as finished products is imperative for enabl¬ 
ing this industry to attain stability as much 
as for the realisation of its full potentialities. 
Sheet glass, as is well-known, is a compara¬ 
tively low priced building material with good 
prospects of increasing popularity with 
users of limited means, and the necessary 
freight concessions will not only make the 
indigenous product available in all parts of 
the country at moderate prices but would 
also help progressive extension of the 
market to ensure optimum economic pro¬ 
duction of the factories, which, in fact, 
the protective tariff has in view. The two¬ 
fold concessions required are—(1) the grant 
of special station-to-station rates in respect 
of raw materials and (2) reduction in the 
freight of finished products in the manner 
outlined in detail in the enclosed memo¬ 
randum. 

We maintain that while fixing railway 
freights for an essential and infant industry 
like ours, the guiding principle should be 
based on‘‘what.the traffic can bear”, and 
the freight policy should be framed in such 
a manner as to encourage the healthy 
growth of the industry to ensure lasting 
benefits to the country. 

We hope your Committee will give due and 
sympathetic considerations to our demands 
and make suitable recommendations for 
removal of the hardships with which we are 
faced owing to the present unfavourable 
railway freight policy. 

PART-I A. 

Effect on the Olasa Industry of the introduction 
of the revised general classification of goods in 
1948. 

Q: 1. The introduction in 1948 of the 
telescopic standard rates on the continuous 
mileage has nothad the expected salutory 
effect on the indigenous sheet glass indus¬ 
try which may be said to be still in the deve¬ 
lopmental stage, following the establishment 
of certain factories on modern lines only in 
the recent past. The necessary fillip for the 
■development of the industry was provided 
by Government after the last war by the 
grant of the protective duty on sheet glass 


and the subsequent growth of the industry 
can be judged from the following^ hgures- 
of indigenous production and Imports into 
the country:— 

INDIGENOUS PRODUCTION 
(in million sq. ft.) 

1952 1963 1964 1956 

9.0,5 22.7 33.0 50.0 (expected) 

VALUE OF IMPORTS 

(In lacs of rupees) 

1961-52 1962.53 1953-64 1954r-65 

103.74 -57.25 68.32 61.54 

Prior to the establishment of a number of 
modern plants including Hindusthan - 
Pilkington Glass works at Asansol (in 1954), 
almost the entire requirements of sheet glass 
of this country were met by imports from 
abi oad and, therefore, the revision in the frei¬ 
ght structure effected by the Railways in 1948 
waS done in the light of the then prevailing 
conditions in the sheet glass trade which in¬ 
volved transport of the imported sheet glass 
in comparatively small lots from the ports to 
the hinterland: but today with the establish¬ 
ment of a well-developed industry the situa¬ 
tion has entirely changed and, therefore, the 
rates, which were introduced as early as in 
1948and are still current fail to meetthe spe¬ 
cial needs of the newly developed industry. 
Today when the industry is adequately equip¬ 
ped with a total installed capacity of nearly 
100 million sq. ft. per annum and is able 
to meet the entire demand of the country 
and will before long have a surplus for 
export to the foreign markets and earn 
valuable foreign exchange for the country, 
it finds itself seriously handicapped by high 
rates of railway freights in respect of its raw 
materials as well as its finished productwhich 
seriously affect its cost of production and the 
marketability of its products. 

Since the production of a ton of sheet glass 
necessitates the. use of nearly 1-5 tons of 
high-grade coal, the location of the industry 
has been conditioned by the availability of 
an abundant supply of fuel and as a conse¬ 
quence all the major existing manufacturing 
Units in the country have been established 
in the hearts of the coalfields in Bengal and 
Bihar. This regionalisation of the industry 
necessarily involves long haulages of the 
finished, products in order to cater to the 
needs of the far-flung markets in the country. 
The principal raw materials also have to 
move over considerable distances to reach 
the factories and, therefore, the incidence 
of railway freight plays a major role in the 
case of this industry. 

Prior to 1948, a number of special rates 
for glasswares were prevalent on the Indian 
Railways, but on the adoption of the revised 
general classification of goods, theso 
special rates were discontinued and the 
general classification under the head "Glass¬ 
ware Division B” was introduced which 
embraced sheet glass of all varieties. Two 
rates were provided for the “Glassware 
Division B” viz., 7 RR and 5 OR. The aboli¬ 
tion of the special rates for glasswares and 
the adoption of the principle of telescopic 
rates have rendered the haulage of short- 
distance traffic in sheet glass uneconomic. 
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■where alternative road transport from the 
factory to the customer’s door is available, 
and at the same time the rates for long 
distance traffic have continued to be prohi¬ 
bitive. The subsequent reclassification of 
sheet glass in 19S3 under which sheet glass 
of 3/16” and above thickness have been 
placed under the higher category of Class 9 
KR has further accentuated an already 
heavy freight structure and thereby put an 
additional burden on the industry. 

Sheet glass is no longer regarded as an 
article of luxury and is now universally 
recognised as an essential building material, 
occupying a place next only to steel and 
cement. It is, therefore, expected to play 
a significant role in the furtherance of the 
extensive building programme envisaged in 
the Second Five Year Plan. In the circum¬ 
stances it may be expected that the Railway 
Freight Structure Enquiry Comn)ittee will 
give due consideration to the special needs 
of the sheet glass industry and make such 
recommendations as would help to remove 
the stifling effect of the prevailing railway 
freight structure on the industry. The fol¬ 
lowing details, we hope, will clarify the posi¬ 
tion and enable the Committee to judge the 
merit of our case for concessional railway 
freight rates: 

Q: 44. (I) Incidence of Railway Freight in 
respect of Raw Materials: In the economics 
of sheet glass production the raw materials 
which have to be moved in bulk to the fac¬ 
tories involve by far the biggest items of 
expenditure, being responsible foi more 
than 50% of the cost of production. Although 
the industry is fortunate in being able to 
obtain most of its raw materials from within 
the country and the prices are favourable 
at different sources of the materials, the 
heavy railway freight cost entailed by the 
wide dispersal of raw materials of the 
required quality and the consequent long 
haulages render the ultimate cost of the raw 
materials at the factories prohibitively high 
with a resultant high cost of production of 
the finished product. This is one of the 
major factors contributing towards the high 
cost of Indian sheet glass and this is rein¬ 
forced by the experience of our factory at 
Asansol, which on expert scrutiny is con¬ 
sidered to be an ideal site for the sheet 
glass industry. Our contention will be found 
amply borne out by the following facts and 
figures. 

Sand: Silica Sand is the principal raw 
material used in the manufacture of sheet 
glass and it contributes 60% of the total 
weight of the raw materials consumed, in 
order to obtain a high quality product, com¬ 
parable to what was being previously im¬ 
ported from abroad, the sand used has to 
conform to rigid specifications and the only 
developed source of such sand in this 
country lies within a restricted zone adjoin¬ 
ing Lohargarh, Bargarh and Sankargarh on 
the Central Railway near Allahabad. Our 
monthly requirement of sand is in the region 
of 700 tons. While the f.o.r. despatching 
station rate of this sand is only -/8/- to -/9/- 
per md., the railway freight from Lohargarh 
to Asansol amounts to -/10/9 per md. It 
would thus bo seen that the railway freight 
involved in this instance is more than 100% 
oMhe price of the material at its source.. 

Limestone and Dolomite: Limestone and 
Dolomite , constitute about 20% by weight 
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of the raw materials used in sheet glass 
manufacture and we require a monthly 
supply of approximately 60 tons of the for¬ 
mer and 2O0 tons of the latter. While the 
f. o. r. Baraduar (South Eastern Railway) 

f )rice of Dolomite is -/5/- per md. the railway 
reight to Asansol on the material amounts 
to -/9/10 per md. Similarly for Limestone 
the f. o. r. Jukehi (Central Railway) price is 
-/6/6 per md. and the railway freight to 
Asansol amounts to -/12/8 per md. 1. e. 200% 
on the price of the material. In view of 
the incidence of high freight rates on these 
materials, special staticn-to-station rates 
have been allowed for movement of these 
two materials to the steel factories but no 
such concessions have been granted to the 
sheet glass industry inspite of our represen¬ 
tation to the Railway Board, to which 
detailed reference is made hereafter. 

Salt cake: Our monthly requirement of 
Saltcake amounts to 40 tons and the only 
indigenous source of the material is in 
Rajasthan. The f.o.r. despatching station rate 
for the material is approximately Rs. 3/11/- 
per md. and the current freight rate of 
Rs. 1/8/1 per md. from Marwar-Balia (N- 
Railway) to Asansol greatly enhances the 
cost of an already expensive raw material. 

Soda Ash: By far the most expensive raw 
material for manufacture of sheet glass is 
Soda Ash. Since hitherto only light Soda Ash 
has been produced in the country whereas 
Soda Ash of the heavy quality is needed for 
glass manufacture, our entire requirement 
of Soda Ash, consisting of approximately 230 
tons per month, has been met from imports. 
The price of the material ex. K. P. Docks. 
Calcutta, is at present about Rs. 18/12/- per 
md. It is understood that heavy Soda Ash 
will be shortly manufactured in the country 
by manufacturers in Western India and it is 
anticipated that as soon as adequate 
capacity is developed in the country, the 
glass industry will be required to meet its 
entire requirements of Soda Ash from 
indigenous supply. Since the Soda Ash 
industry is exclusively located in the coastal 
districts of Saurashtra, transport of Soda 
Ash to the sheet glass factories in Eastern 
India will involve haulage of the material 
over a distance of nearly 1400 miles. We 
would, therefore, request the Committee to 
kindly take this item also into consideration 
while reviewing the case of the sheet glass 
industry in respect of its raw materials. 

Timber for tacking Cases: Sheet glass being 
an extremely fragile material packing plays 
a very important role in the transport of the 
commodity. It is, therefore, obvious that a 
very superior type of packing is necessary 
in this case. The timber vx hich is consider¬ 
ed to be best suited for the purpose is pine 
wood, which has to be brought over a 
considerable distance from the hills of 
Northern India. Our entire monthly requi¬ 
rements of 300 tons of planks are brought 
to Asansol from Jagadhri on ttie N. Railway 
and the railway freight involved amounts to 
Rs. 1/3/10 per md. Since there is a concessio¬ 
nal station-to-station rate for wooden boxes, 
cases, etc., from Jagadhri to Howrah, we 
maintain there is a very strong case in 
favour of the sheet glass industry for grant 
of similar concession in freight on planks 
brought to factories for fabrication of 
packing cases. 
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Q: 28. Our representation to the Railway 
Board for station-to-station rate: We applied to 
the Railway Board inSeptember last for intro¬ 
duction of concessional staticn-to-station 
rates for transport of raw materials to our 
Asansol factory. We were, thereafter 
informed by the Board that the General 
Managers of Northern. Eastern. South 
Eastern, and Central Railways had been 
asked to look into the matter. We have 
subsequently received a communication 
from the Northern Railway advising that 
they had considered the case of two of the 
materials oiz.. Salt Cake and Wooden Planks 
which originate in their area, and they had 
come to the decision that since a wagon¬ 
load rate exists for each of these materials 
and those are comparatively cheaper than 
the corresponding classified rates, our 
request for a still lower station-to-station 
rate could not be acceded to. We have not 
yet heard anything in the matter from the 
other Railways. Since in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs we have demonstrated clearly how 
even the minimum wagon load scales of 
rates affect our costs of the various raw 
materials, we would leave it to the Committee 
to judge for themselves the soundness of 
the argument put forward by the Northern 
Rilway, while turning down our request for 
introduction of concessional station-to- 
station rates. 

We may mention in this context that the 
Tariff Commission during their last enquiry 
in 1953 on the Sheet Glass Industry, came 
to the finding that the costs of production of 


sheet glass in this country were substantially 
higher than those of manufacturers abroad 
and in the circumstances they considered 
it necessary to grant protection to the 
indigenous industry by recommending for 
an enhancement of the existing protective 
duty and this recommendation was duly 
accepted and implemented by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The major contributing 
factor towards this higher cost of Indian 
sheet glass was found to be the high cost of 
raw materials as a - result of the incidence 
of high railway freight rates and this led the 
Tariff Commission to recommend that the 
railway administrations in the country should 
examine the possibility of granting conces¬ 
sional station-to-station rates for transport 
of materials required by the various sheet 
glass factories. In consideration of this 
recommendation the Government of India 
had subsequently given an assurance that 
requests for reduction in rates for the 
industry would be duly considered by the 
Railway Administrations concerned, but 
unfortunately nothing has materialised so 
far inspite of our aforesaid representation. 

Q: 44. II. Incidence of Railway Freight on 
Finished Product. As already stated, the 
sheet glass industry is localised in Eastern 
India and consequently the finished 
products have to traverse great distances 
by rail to reach all corners of the country. 
During the current year gross tonnage of 
our finished products despatched to the 
various centres have been as follows : 


Oross Tonnage. 


Average Mileage. 


Northern India 

• • • 

2,767 tons 

1,000 miles 

Southern India 

« •« 

1.217 „ 

1,200 „ 

Eastern India 

... 

2.860 „ 

400 .. 

Western India 

• •• 

3,396 „ 

1,100 

Central India 


468 .. 

600 


It would be evident from the above figures 
that nearly 70% of our manufactured sheet 
glass move, on an average, approximately 
1,000 miles over the railways and it will 
thus be easily appreciated that the incid¬ 
ence of railway freight has a pronounced 
effect on the ultimate cost of our product 
at the consuming centres. 

According to the current railway tariff 


sheet glass has been divided into 2 categories. 
Those below 3/16” thickness have been put 
in ” Glassware Division C ” for which 7 RR 
and 5 OR rates are specified, while sheet 
glass of 3/16” and above thickness have 
been placed in “ Glassware Division B” for 
which a single class 9 RR rate 'is prevalent. 
The effect of classification on the price of 
our sheet glass can be judged from the 
following figures ;— 
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Price F. 0. R. 
Asansol. 

Railway freight to Bombay 

Item. 

6 OR. 

7 RR. 

1 

1 

9 RR. 

1. As 1 above 

2. As 2 above 

Rs. a. p. 

30 S 0 

60 0 0 

S? 

) 

I 

Rs. a. p. 

8 9 8 
(28%)* 

Rs. a. p. 

19 10 4 
(33%)* 







Price F. 0. R. 
Asansol. 

Railway freight to Madras 

Item. 

6 OR. 

7 ER. 

9 RR 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. As 1 above 

30 8 0 

7 1 8 
(23%)* 

8 3 0 
(27%)* 


2. As 2 above 

60 0 0 



18 12 4 
(31%*) 


* Figures within brackets indicate the percentage which the railway freight bears on the price of the 

material. 


It may be pointed out in this connection 
that since sheet glass is an "Excepted Arti¬ 
cle”, an additional percentage charge on 
value of goods has to be paid in order to 
cover the risks fully during its carriage. In 
these circumstances, the provision of a rail¬ 
way risk rate offers no advantage whatso¬ 
ever to the industry. As sheet glass is es¬ 
sentially a cheap commodity, the industry 
can ill-afford to pay a percentage charge 
when it finds even the higher railway risk 
rate to be uneconomic and as a consequ¬ 
ence the practice followed in the trade is to 
consign goods at the cheaper Owners’ Risk 
rate whenever this is available. Further¬ 
more, since the major risk during transport 
of sheet glass is one of breakage and for 
claims arising out of breakage very rigid con¬ 
ditions of inspections prior to despatch and 
receipt of consignments are specified under 
the Tariff Rules, it is hardly ever possible to 
obtain any damages from the railway on this 
account and, therefore, the term "Railway 
Risk” in so far as it applies to sheet glass is 
practice Ilya misnomer. 

The revised classification adopted in 1958 
under which a single class 9 RR has been 
specified for sheet glass of 3/16” thickness 
and above has imposed a further hardship 
on the industry and as a result the manufac¬ 
ture of thicker varieties of sheet glass which 
are very much in demand in the country 
has become uneconomic. It would be evi¬ 
dent from the foregoing data that the incid¬ 
ence of Railway freight on the thicker varie¬ 
ty of sheet glass amounts to as much as 31% 
to 33% on the price of the material and this 
clearly indicates that the freigtit rate is ab¬ 
normally high- 

Q: 9 & 10. Another glaring distance 
of the absolute irrationality of the present 
classification of sheet glass would be evident 
from the fact that plate glass, an exclusively 
imported commodity, whose price is about 
2 to 3 times more than that of sheet glass 
has now been put in the same category as 
■sheet glass for purposes of railway freight. 
Mirrors of certain dimensions, ribbed glass 
and wired glass which too are much more 


expensive than sheet ^ass have also been 
placed in ‘‘Glassware Division C” with the 
same railway freight as is applicable to the 
latter. We have further to point out that 
various hollow glassware, viz., chimneys, 
globes, carboys, jars and tumblers have 
Been grouped along with sheet glass in "Divi-. 
sion C”. While, weight for weight, the former 
items are more expensive than sheet glass, 
they also occupy far greater amount of 
wagon space. Sheet glass on the other 
hand can be loaded into a wagon almost up 
to its carrying capacity. Our experience 
has shown that on an average 450 mds. of 
sheet glass can be loaded into a standard 
Broad Gauge wagon, and at times even 
more than 500 mds. have been loaded into 
a wagon. This obviously justifies the ir>tro- 
duction of a cheap wagon load rate for the 
commodity. 

In the circumstances stated above, we 
maintain that the present classification of 
sheet glass has been done in total disregard 
of the latest stage of development and 
special requirements of the industry which 
with proper encouragement and facilities 
from Government is now in a position to 
cater for the entire needs of the country. 
We, therefore, urge the Committee to make 
the following recommendations with a view 
to removing the hardships which the pre¬ 
vailing unbalanced rates of railway freight 
have imposed on the sheet glass industry as 
well as the consumers:— 

1. Introduction of concessional station-to- 
station rates in respect of raw mate¬ 
rials. 

2, Abolition of a separate higher class 
rate for sheet glass of 3/16” and 
above and introduction of a uniform 
class of rate for all categories of sheet 
glass as existed prior to 1953. 

3 Lowering of the present classification 
of sheet glass from "Glassware Divi¬ 
sion C” (5 OR and 7 RR). 

4. Introduction of a cheap wagon load 
rate for sheet glass. 




PART I-B. 
ANNEXURE V. 


Q: 1. For production of 1,000 tons of 
sheet glass approximately the following 
quantities of raw materials and fuel ore 
required:— 


Sand 
Soda Ash 
Salt Cake 
Limestone 
Dolomite 
Felspar 
Coal 
Fuel Oil 


700 tons 
230 tons 
40 tons 
60 tons 
200 tons 
30 tons 
1400 tons 
8 tons 


Q: 2. During 1955 our total production 
sheet glass amounted to approx. 17,000,000 
sq. ft. or 9,000 tons. 

Q : 3- This has been dealt with fully in our 
Memorandum. 


Q ; 4. Batv Materials 

Sand 

Soda Ash 

Limestone 

Dolomite 

Salt Cake 

Felspar 

Planks 


450 miles 
135 miles 
500 miles 
400 miles 
1000 miles 
135 miles 
950 miles 


Finished Product 


Shortest Distance 200 miles 
Longest Distance ... 1500 miles 

Q; 5. All raw materials are brought to- 
the factory by rail excepting coal (1400 tons 
per month) which comes by road from 
collieries within 10 miles. 


Q: 6. About 20% of the finished product is 
despatched to Calcutta by road, while the 
remaining 80% is sent to different destina¬ 
tions by rail. The transport of sheet glass 
to Calcutta by road is rendered cheaper as 
this method of transport avoids double 
handling and road transport charges from 
the railwayyard atCalcuttato the customers’ 
godowns. 

Q: 7. (a & b) This has been given in our 
Memorandum. 


Q : 8. 200—300 miles 


-400 
)-500 
-6(i0 
-700 
-800 
)-900 


miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 


170 


300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1200 - 

1500 and above miles—136 


)—1000 miles 
)—1200 miles 
)—1500 miles 


187 

255 

170 

204 

2227 

153 

136 

4148 

612 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 


The I mpGPial Tol>acco Co., of India Ud.. 

Calcuffa, 


PART l-A. 


Q: 10. The existing classification of goods, 
which was introduced in 1948, is unsatisfac¬ 
tory for the following reasons:— 

(^) In the case of both cigarettes and un¬ 
manufactured tobacco (country) the 
same class is now applicable for both 
wagon loads and for “ smalls ” where¬ 
as the previous classification allowed 
for lower class rates for wagon load 
traffic. A reduced rate would encour¬ 
age wagon load traffic. 

(b) Senders should have the previous 
option of sending at Railway Risk- or 
Owners’ Risk. 

(c) There is only one class for cigarettes 
i.e. 12th class. The prices and quality 
of cigarettes vary considerably and it 
is desirable that there should be 
separate classes for :— 

(1) High grade cigarettes, and 

(2) Low grade cigarettes, 

similar to the present classification for 
cotton and silk piece goods. 

(d) There is insufficient difference in the 
rating of raw materials compared 
with the finished product, e.g. cigaret¬ 
tes are classified under 12th class, and 
unmanufactured tobacco (country) 


under 9th class. • It is desirable that 
there should be greater distinction 
between raw materials and the manu¬ 
factured articles, e.g. out of 15 classes, 
as at present, raw materials, including 
unmanufactured tobacco, should not 
be rated higher than 8th class. 

Any adjustment of rates can be made 
within the existing framework and it is un¬ 
necessary to increase the number of 
classes. 

Q: 11. See answer 10 (a). 

Q : 14. It is agreed that the existing mini¬ 
mum weight of 7 seers for a ” smalls ” con¬ 
signment results in duplication' of services 
by goods and parcels trains. 

We recommend raising the minimum to 20 
seers, subject to adequate arrangements 
being made to cope with general merchan¬ 
dise which will be diverted to parcels trains- 

Q: 15. We support the proposal that all 
“smalls" traffic up to a maximum weight per 
consignment be placed in one class. We 
suggest a maximum weight of 10 maunds per 
consignment. The class rate should not 
exceed class 8. 

Q : 16. (i & iii) Minimum weights for 
wagon loads for various commodities are 
already based on the carrying capacity of 
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wagons, and an increase in the minimunn 
weight condition is not desirable. 

(ii) There should be a distinct dif¬ 
ference in the rates for wagon load consign¬ 
ments as compared with “smalls”, and the 
wagon load rate must be made more 
attractive. We do not favour the proposal 
to accept the present class rates for wagon 
loads only. On the contrary we suggest 
that existing class rates be accepted for 
■“smalls” and wagon load rates should be 
2 classes lower, as generally existed in the 
classification of goods before the revision 
in 1948. 

(iii) More favourable rates for quan" 
titles loaded in excess of the minimum 
weight condition will go a long way towards 
ensuring maximum utilisation of transporta¬ 
tion capacity. 

It is also suggested that consignors who 
cannot make up wagon load despatches 
should be encouraged to tender at least 
half-wagon load consignment, instead of 
several “smalls” consignments, by having 
different rates available for:— 

(a) a wagon load consignment, 

(b) a half wagon load consignment, but 
less than wagon load, and 

(c) “smalls”. 

Q: 16. (A) Under the present system of 
schedules of minimum weight conditions for 
each gauge covering a number of commodi¬ 
ties. unless the scheduled minimum weight 
is loaded in a wagon the consignment is not 
treated as a wagon load and thus does not 
benefit from wagon load rates. The following 
difhculties arise from this system:— 

(1) The permissible wagon carrying 
capacity in weight varies for different 
types of wagons, e. g. 4-wheeled 
metre gauge wagons vary from 7 to 18 
tons carrying capacity according to 
the type of wagon. If the weight carry¬ 
ing capacity of a \x;agon is less than 
the scheduled minimum weight condi¬ 
tion of the commodity concerned, 
then the consignment does not receive 
the benefit of a wagon load rate even 
though the wagon is loaded to its 
maximum weight capacity. 

(2) The existing minimum weight condi¬ 
tions are not related to the volume of 
the commodities concerned and owing 
to the bulky nature of certain commodi¬ 
ties [e. g. Waste Paper), it is frequently 
not possible to load sufficient quantity 
in a wagon to satisfy the minimum 
weight condition. 

(3) Wagons of the same weight carrying 
capacity often have different cubic 
capacities. 

(4) The minimum weight conditions of 
of different gauges have not been 
fixed equitably in certain cases, e. g. 
where the minimum weight condition 
is the same on two different gauges 
though the weight carrying capacity 
of the wagons is different. 

Our recommendation is therefore that a 
consignment should be treated as a wagon 
load provided the wagons fully loaded 
according to either the carrying capacity in 
weight or the cubic capacity of the wagon, 
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with the proviso that all goods must be 
properly packed in accordance with the 
packing conditions notified by Indian Rail¬ 
way Conference Association. If this recom¬ 
mendation is accepted it will eliminate the 
necessity of quoting separate minimum 
weight conditions for individual commodi¬ 
ties and for different gauges. 

Q:. 17. We strongly recommend the pro¬ 
posal to have “train load rates” for trans¬ 
portation of domestic unmanufactured leaf 
tobacco from Andhra State both for domes¬ 
tic use and for export. This will benefit the 
trade by reducing the cost of transport, and 
will be particularly helpful for export trade 
so that prices can be keenly competitive 
with other countries. 

Q: 18 A small additional charge for 
special express goods services will be 
acceptable, but the Railways should:— 

(a) ensure that express service is given; 
and 

(b) post special escorts on such trains, 
and accept liability for any loss due 
to “running train thefts”, 

Q: 21. (a) Alternative means of transport 
are not sufficiently organised, and in any 
case it is undesirable that the Railways 
should cease to accept “short distance” 
traffic as this would mean the trader is open 
to exploitation. 

(b) Freight rates on short distance 
traffic may be adjusted to make the traffic 
more remunerative, but not so as to force 
the traffic over the alternative means of 
transport. 

(c) Rail freight rates should not be 
adjusted solely with the object of forcing 
traders to use coastal shipping. Coastal 
shipping must find ways and means of com¬ 
peting with other means of transport. 

Q:29. In order to assist in the regular 
flow of travel, the Railways had introduced 
a number of station-to-station rates, which 
were favourable to the trader. In 1948, the 
station-to-station rates were withdrawn 
and traders had to pay standard class rates 
unless the commodity came within the list 
enjoying standard telescopic wagon load 
rates. The tobacco industry, particularly 
for cigarettes, unmanufactured tobacco, 
and pulpboard (not otherwise classified).' 
should have been included in this list of 
commodities. It is therefore considered 
that either station-to-station rates or teles¬ 
copic wagon load rates, should be, 
introduced for these commodities. 

(N. B. Telescopic wagon load rates are 
special rates in which the charge decreases 
in inverse proportion to the distance 
covered). 

Q: 31. In addition to the economics of 
transportation and the needs of railway 
finance, the railway freight rate policy 
should consider special reduced rates for 
export goods so that the prices of such 
goods may be more competitive. 

Q: 46. In the last few years extensive 
shipments of rice have taken place by rail 
from the delta areas of Godavari and Krishna 
in Andhra State, which movements are of 
high priority. It is understood that cement 
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from two factories located in the tobacco wagons have been alloted for shipment 
growing areas of Andhra State also claim of unmanufactured leaf tobacco from those • 

a high priority. As a result insufficient areas. 


PART 1-B 
ANNEXURE V 


The following answers concern this 
organisation 

Q; 1. The weights of principal raw materials 
and coal required to produce 1 million 
cigarettes |in packets (approximately 60 
maunds weight inclusive or packing case) 
are 

Unmanufactured Leaf Tobacco ... 30 maunds. 

Cigarette Paper ... 1 


Aluminium Foil 1 maund. 

Board ... 13 „ 

Viscoss Film (Transparent Paper)... 1 „ 

Waterproof Wrapping Materials ... 2 „ 

Nails & other hardware ... i „ 

Timber (as cases or planks) ... 13J 
Coal ••• 34 ,, 

Q:2. The total production of finished 
goods was as follows 


Cigarettea fin millionsJ Smoking Tobacco 


Period 

1—4—1938 to 31—3—1939 
1—4—1947 to 31—3—1948 
1-4—1962 to 31—3—1963 
1—4—1963 to 31—3—1964 
1—4—1954 to 31—3—1965 

Q ; 3. The effect of revision pf the freight 
structure in 1948 to this orgahisation has 
been an overall increase in the total freight 
paid. There has been no change in the 


Raw Haterials: 

Unmanufactured Leaf Tobacco 
Cigarette Paper 
Aluminium Foil 
Board 

Viscose Film (Transparent Paper) 
Waterproof Wrapping materials 
Timber (as cases or planks) 

Coal 

Finished Products: 

Cigarettes 

Manufactured tobacco 


7119.9 

107361 lbs. 


16070.7 

246435 


10635.0 

302573 „ 


11740.1 

283048 „ 


12856,3 

292980 


volume of freight despatched 
in the distance of haul. 

by rail nor 

Q: 4. The average longest a 
distances for haul by rail are 

nd shortest 


In Miles 

1 - 


/ II- 

Average 

Longest 

> 

Shortest 

Please see reply to question 5, Annexure VIII, 

730 

1238 

222 

730 

1238 

222 

848 

1474 

222 

834 

1446 

222 

730 

1238 

222 

474 

591 

366 

728 

1298 

158 


644 994 94 

368 616 121 
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Average Price Per Ton 



/ " 

-JL. 



s 


1938—39 

1947—48 

1964—66 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Unmanufactured Leaf Tobacco 

898 0 0 

2499 0 

0 

323« 

0 0 


(These prices 
Duty), 

are exclusive 

of 

Tobacco 

Excise 

Cigarette Paper 

2100 0 0 

4400 0 

0 

6900 

0 0 

Aluminium Foil 

3160 0 0 

11760 0 

0 

12100 

0 0 

Board 

260 0 0 

1300 0 

0 

1700 

0 0 

Viscose Film (Double-kraft, lines, bitumen 
waterproof paper). 

410 0 0 

1365 0 

6 

1470 

0 0 


ANNEXURE VIII 


Q: 1. The following information regarding 
Tobacco crops has been supplied by the 
the Secretary, Indian Central Tobacco 
Committee, Madras:— 


a) 

Composite Madras Slat 

e 

Year. 

Estimated 

Production 


Virginia 

Natu. 


(lbs). 

(lbs). 

1938—39 

56,995,520 

72,690,480 

1947—48 

86,600.000 

162,695,200 

1962—63 

86,962.000 

131.040.000 

b) 

Andhra State 



Virginia 

Natu 


(lbs). 

(lbs). 

1953—54 

127,680,000 

120,960,000 

1954—55 

116,480,000 

96,320,600 


Q- 2. The revision of the Freight Rate 
Structure in 1948 and 1958 has reduced the 
difference betweeen road and rail transport 
rates- This has increased the competitive 
power of road transport against rail 
transport. 

Q: 8. Owing to inadequate and ir regular 
supply of wagons, a proportion of the 
crop of unmanufactured leaf tobacco is 
not moving by rail and we have had to.resort 
to road, canal and coastal steamer trans¬ 


port. The percentages during 1955 areas 
follows 


(1) 26% has 
lorries, 


been despatched by road in 


(2) 5% has been 
steamer. 


shipped by coastal 


(3) 2% has been shipped by canal. 

Use of these alternative means of trans¬ 
port has increased the cost of the unmanu¬ 
factured leaf tobacco through increase 
freight, double handling (resulting in damage 
to the tobacco and in increased handling 
costs), and damage from weather and 
water. 

Q: 5, The following are the figures for 
despatches of unmanufactured leaf tobacco 
by rail from the Bezwada Railway District 
during 1955: 


Miles 


lbs. 


1 

to 

60 

2,446,000 

101 

to 

200 

6,878,000 

201 

to 

300 

19,788,000 

401 

to 

600 

2,294,000 

701 

to 

800 

9,465,000 

901 

to 

1,000 

3,282,000 

1,001 

to 

1,200 

7,491,000 

The other 

distances 

mentioned in 


question are not applicable to us. 


PART II. 


Q: 15. The fibreboard or corrugated con¬ 
tainer for the shipment of goods by rail has 
been extensively adopted in a large number 
of countries but no progress has been 
made in India as the Railway Administration 
has declined to acceptfibreboard containers 
for transport at railway risk. The fibreboard 
container, if extensively adopted, would 
assist in solving the present shortage of tim¬ 
ber by replacing the wooden packing case 
and it is strongly recommended that fibre- 
board containers be accepted for carriage 
at railway risk. 

Q: 17. We are not aware of any scheme 
to provide warehousing facilities at railway 
stations for the storage of goods prior to 
despatch or at the destination, but the sug¬ 
gestion is approved. 'I'he Railway Adminis¬ 
tration might lease plots to co-operative 
bodies or business organisations inside 


railway premises, giving the lessees permis¬ 
sion to construct warehouses for hire to 
railway users, provided (he Railway Adminis¬ 
tration controls the rent chargeable by the 
warehouse owners. 

Q: 18. Provided there is no increase in 
freight rates, the liability of the Railway Ad¬ 
ministration should be so increased as to 
make that Administration responsible for 
loss, destruction or deterioration arising 
from any cause whatever of goods entrusted 
to it for carriage It is also suggested that 
in the event of such enlargement of liability 
(a) there should be some provision in the 
law to the effect that the Railway Receipt 
should record not only the weight of the 
goods but also the apparent order and con¬ 
dition of the packages and (b) that the Rail¬ 
way Receipt should be accepted in law as 
prima facie evidence of these additional xie- 
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tails also. If the law cannot be changed on 
the lines indicated above without an increase 
in existing freight rates, we would be in 
favour of the continuance of the present 
provisions in the law governing liability of 
the Railway Administration for loss of or 
damage to goods delivered to it for carriage. 

Q; 19. The majority of claims made 
against the Railway Administration by this 
Company arise from thefts and pilferages. 
The following measures are suggested for 
consideration: 

1. Security arrangements should be im¬ 
proved, particularly at transhipment 
points. 

2. The Watch and War'd Staff should be 
sufficiently experienced to be capable 
of improving periodical checks. 

S. Adequate guards should^be posted on 
goods trains. 

4. Zonal Committees for each State 
should be appointed with business and 
other public representatives to advise 
the Railway Administration on local re¬ 
medial measures. 

5. Special measures should be taken to 
ensure that transhipped goods are on¬ 
ward despatched as soon as possible. 


6. Investigation squads should be ap¬ 
pointed to make enquiries into abnor¬ 
mal delays in transit of consignments 
and recommend effective remedial 
measures. 

7. Investigation should be made to ascer¬ 
tain the places where thefts most 
frequently occur, so that remedial 
measures may be concentrated in 
these places. 

Q: 21. In spite of a certain improvement 
recently, most claims against the Railway 
Administration are considerably delayed 
due to the method used in making enquiries 
concerning the damage or shortage, in 
order to assess the responsibility. The 
present practice of sending a Claims 
inspector from tfie'Railway Headquarters 
to the station concerned in the claims, has 
not proved satisfactory. Lengthy corres¬ 
pondence between the Railway Headquar¬ 
ters, the Station Master at the station con¬ 
cerned and the claimant, and the conse¬ 
quent delay, would remove if one or more 
senior Claims Officers were appointed for 
each region to whom all claims could be 
forwarded for immediate enquiry, assess¬ 
ment and issue of a certificate to the 
claimant, which certificate would be present¬ 
ed by the claimant at the Railway Head¬ 
quarters and payment received at once. 


Indian Cli emica I M anufactupeps^ Association, 

Oalcufta. 


GENERAL 


The membership of this Association 
includes manufacturers of alkalies; acids 
and fertilisers: disinfectants and insecticides 
and distillation products; pharmaceuticals 
and fine chemicals; as also miscellaneous 
products such as industrial gases, dyes, 
textile auxiliaries etc. The industry has to 
be transporting regularly huge quantities of 
raw materials like coal, salt, limestone, 
sulphur, iron pyrites, gypsum, bauxite, 
sodium sulphate, rectified spirit, alcohol, 
benzene, toluene, etc., to its factory sites 
and has to distribute in various parts of the 
country, its manufactured products. It may 
be remarked, even here, that a considera¬ 
ble portion of the production of different 
items is consumed within the industry itself, 
which means that many of its products are 
raw materials for manufacture of other 
products. Finished materials such as acids, 
alkalies and other industrial chemicals are 
required to be moved over considerable 
distances for marketing. The distances in 
the country are vast and it has been gene¬ 
rally the experience of the industry that if 
freight rates are disproportionate to the 
cost of production of the manufactured 
item, they raise the cost of the manufactured 
product to the ultimate consumer. It has 
also been felt that the classification of 
commodities, despite the best of intentions, 
has not always been unexceptionable and 


the low cost items and others which are 
high cost ones are often placed in the same 
class. Besides this, there is need forstation- 
to-station rates, particularly because the 
‘level’ of class rates and the ‘class’ of com¬ 
modities have both been up-graded with 
effect from .1st October, 1948, 

2. Effects of the revision of freight Structure 
made in 19i8: The aim of the revision of the 
freight structure made in 1948 was sound 
as it was intended to rationalise the struc¬ 
ture and to enable traffic to be quoted on a 
continuous mileage basis. With the adoption 
of the telescopic basis in rating, the incidence 
of freight rates on traffic was expected to 
decline progressively with increase in dis¬ 
tance. This was assuredly intended to give 
considerable benefit to industry against the 
previous back-ground of rating which fixed 
class rates on a flat basis, adjusted 
frequently by the discretion of individual 
Railway administrations between a minimum 
and a maximum point. However, along with 
this step, the Railways withdrewall schedule 
rates and most station-to-station rates. 
Station-to-station rates are not quoted today, 
except if they be regarded as being neces¬ 
sary by Railway administrations to develop 
traffic. It may also be pointed out that the 
telescopic basis in rating was adopted 
towards the end of 1948 when commodity 
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prices were at a high level. The effort, 
therefore, that was made to relate the per 
mile rate for carriage of goods to the 
general index of commodity prices then 
prevalent, naturally fixed the rates at a level 
which, in the aftermath of events the Asso¬ 
ciation feel, cannot be said to have been 
related to conditions over a long period. 
The increase in railway freights for commo¬ 
dities, it has been calculated, ranged from a 
fifty to a hundred per cent, in general over 
similar rates in force until then and often, 
such increases reached a two-hundred or 
three-hundred per cent. It is obvious that 
rates which exist over a long period of time 
draw around them several inter-related 
trade and industrial interests and any sud¬ 
den interference with them will, therefore, 
be some shock to trade and industry. 
Another disadvantage of the 1948 revisions 
to the country’s freight structure was that 
short distance traffic came to be burden¬ 
some. The number of class rates and the 
number of wagon-load rates are not consi¬ 
dered sufficient to the requirements of our 
traffic. Actually, there are many commodities 
for which the Railways could quote wagon- 
Ibad rates with considerable advantage to 
themselves, because such rates will develop 
traffic and result in conservation of wagon 
space. Only a sufficiency of wagon-load 
rates can make up for the hundreds of 
schedule rates and several station-to-station 
rates which were abolished with effect from 
1st October, 1948. 

A serious deficiency of the revised freight 
structure is in the classification of com¬ 
modities itself. The idea of classifying com¬ 
modities on their fundamentaltransportation 
characteristics was absolutely correct as 
transportation characteristics and tranpor- 
lation conditions are of prime importance in 
the determining of class in which a commo¬ 
dity is to be placed. It ensures that freight 
charges paid by different persons, corpora¬ 
tions and local bodies bear a reasohable 
relationship as among themselves and they 
guarantee that articles different in value are 
not placed in the same class. The physical 
characteristics of a commodity, the interests 
of the person who utilises the carrier service 
and of the carrier itself, the adjustments 
necessary in the case of commodities to 
meet market competition—these are all 
taken into account by classifying commodi¬ 
ties on the basis of their transportation 
characteristics, In translating this idea into 
practice, the Railways attempt to assess a 
commodity in terms of its weight per cubic 
foot, its value per unit, its liability to loss, 
damage etc., in transport, the kind of 
packing used, its fair relation to 
other similar articles, the volume, move¬ 
ment and ' trade conditions, generally 
pertaining to the commodity. Exceptions 
are made to give certain commodities 
essential to national life a lower rate than to 
others which are normally falling in the same 
class. This principle of classification was itself 
correct but many deficiencies crept in while 
implementing the same. These are detailed 
by us at a subsequent stage of our 
representation. 

Another important comment which we 
like to make about the present freight 
structure is that it is not sufficiently flexible 
and that there has been an unwillingness 
on the part of the Railways concerned to 
extend concessions to developing industries 
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wtiore concessions involved immediate 
sacrifice of revenue. The Committee of the 
Association feel that this approach is not in 
the interests of the Railways themselves, as 
only by extending concessions in tfie present 
could industries be developed in the future 
and the total volume of traffic forthcoming 
for movement increase with resultant advan¬ 
tage to the carrier itself. Many ‘Owner's 
Risk’rates have also disappeared with the 
introduction of the new Goods Tariff Sche¬ 
dule with effect from 1st October, 1948, with 
the result that most commodities have now 
to move compulsorily under higher .Railway 
Risk rates. It has too been the experience 
of industry that the ordinary class rates are 
pitched very high in comparison with price 
of many commodities carried by rail. 

8. Instances of wrong Classification ■ In the 
light of these prefatory remarks, the Commit¬ 
tee of the Association desire to place before 
you certain anomalies in classification 
which are directly within their know¬ 
ledge. 

(i) Liquid Chlorine is at present classified 
at class 13 O. R./ Class 14 R. R. The 
empty drums in which the material is packed 
are in class 2 R. R. Liquid chlorine has no 
wagon-load rate at all. It may also be point¬ 
ed out >that for every maund of liquid chlor¬ 
ine, freight charges are to be paid for about 
two maunds, as the weight of cylinders 
in which chlorine is packed is also charged 
at chlorine rates. Chlorine is needed in 
bleaching paper and cloth, in water purifi¬ 
cation, in production of serveral chemicals, 
etc., and is an item essential to the life of 
the commodity. After giving due considera¬ 
tion to the transportation characteristics 
of a commodity, rating practice all ovet* 
set importance by what is termed public 
policy. On this cosideration, it is the view 
of the Association that liquid chlorine 
must be classified at a much lower rate— 
preferably, 4 R.R. 

(ii) Hydrochloric Acid is in class 15 R.R. 
Hydrochloric acid has an ex-factory 
price of only Rs. 140/- to Rs. 200/- per ton, 
depending on the capacity of the plant for 
manufacture and its location. As against 
this, liquid chlorine has an ex-factory price 
varying from Rs, 300/- to Rs. 400/-, but all 
the same hydrochloric acid is classified 
higher than even liquid chlorine. Sulphuric 
acid, an equally dangerous substance as 
hydrochloric acid, is at 12 O.R./14 R.R. On 
the basis of the classifications mentioned, 
the per ton freight charge for liquid chlorine 
for a distance of 300 miles is Rs. 52.17 and 
for a distance of 600 miles Rs. 99.38. The 
per ton freight charge for hydrochloric acid 
for 280 miles would be, however, Rs. 121-1-0- 
To and fro transport charges for containers 
used in movement are not taken in these 
calculations. The cylinders used for trans¬ 
port weigh about 0.7 ton and as such, in 
moving 1 ton of material railway freight 
charge is paid for 1.7 tons. The natural 
result is that consumers get liquid chlorine 
and hydrochloric acid at a cost increase of 
30 per cent, and 90.per cont. respectively 
even though they may be situated only with¬ 
in about 300 miles of the production source. 
Thus production of liquid chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid cannot be as much as un¬ 
der conditions when the consumer’s de¬ 
mand is not choked by a price thus loaded 
heavily by high freight charges. For a dis- 
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tance of 280 miles ex-factory i.e. from Delhi 
to Amritsar, the present rate for hydro¬ 
chloric acid works out to Rs. 139-12-2 per 
ton including the cost of maintaining empty 
drums- From Alwaye to Coimbatore, the 
freight charge is Rs- 84/- to Rs- 92/- per ton, 
which is almost equal to the value of the 
acid itself. 'Faking hydrochloric acid price 
ex-factory at Rs. 140/- per ton therefore, the 
delivered price at • Amritsar would be 
Rs. 279-12-2 per ton! 'Fhis is indeed a pro¬ 
hibitive incidence of freight charge on a 
commodity, restricting its use and conse¬ 
quently its production and unit cost. 

(iii) 'Fhere is another aspect of freight rate 
policy, also illustrated by this example. 
Sulphuric acid, which is the next rtern that 
we desire to examine, is a product which is 
substitutable by hydroctiloric acid. For 
every ton of sulphuric acid, however, 2 2 
tons of hydrochloric acid would be needed. 
On this basis, to a user at Amritsar of 
hydrochloric acid who wants to preforjt to 
sulphuric acid, he should spend Rs. 615-7-7 
for 2.2 tons of hydrochloric acid against 
Rs. 380/- Rs. 400 per ton at which sulphuric 
acid sells at these places. It is a case of 
wrong classification affecting competitive 
interests in trado. 

Apart from this, the classification of sul¬ 
phuric acid itself is high- Sulphuric acid is 
classified at 12 O.R /i4 R.R. Sulphuric acid 
is now manufactured in plants of 10 to 20 
tons manufacturing capacity per day, from 
sulphur of U.S., Italian and Japanese origin. 
However, if it were to be produced from the 
indigenously available iron pyrites and 


gypsum, it may be even cheaper. The 
economic size of a plant using the latter raw 
materials would be 50 to 200 tons per day 
and one such plant could produce half the 
country’s total production of 1953-i.e., 
S2,037 tons. However, in the implementing 
of this idea, sulphuric acid from a few plants 
near sources of raw material would have to 
be hauled at cheap rates over considerable 
distances so that consuming industries could 
take it freely. The classification, therefore, 
of sulphuric acid shall have to be lower in 
the interests of developing potential traffic. 

(iv) Caustic soda is a basic chemical 
needed in the manufacture of salt, paper, 
textile, processing, soap, mineral and vege¬ 
table oil refining, cinchona processing, etc. 
It is aimed to increase its production in the 
Second Plan period to 1,20,000 tons yearly 
which will be a four-fold increase. It is 
consumed by consumers usually in liquid 
form but for purposes of transportation, it is 
convertable to'solid’ involving a considerable 
amount of fuel and packing and necessita¬ 
ting later conversion before use. In many 
countries, special tank wagons move the 
liquid caustic soda. Tank wagon facilities 
for movement of caustic soda are very 
inadequate in our country. Apart from this, 
the present classification of liquid caustic- 
soda is not conducive to its transport over 
the Railways. Liquid Caustic Soda is 
classed in class 3 O.R. while moved in tank 
wagons against solid caustic soda, wfiich 
has a WL/B (R.R.) rate. The following table 
gives the actual freight rates for solid and 
liquid caustic soda from Mettur Dam to 
other consuming centres; — 






Solid: 
per ton 

Liquid : per ton (in tank 
wagons inclusive of empty tank 
wagon haulage). 





Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Mettur Dam to Madras 


... 

15 6 0 

48 11 0 

Do. 

Bombay 

• •• 

• • • 

40 9 0 

169 4 0 

Do. 

Sirpur 


»** 

34 2 0 

120 9 0 

Do. 

Ballarpur 

... 


35 10 0 

137 3 0 

Do. 

Brajrajnagar 

... 

... 

61 1 0 

204 0 0 


As liquid caustic soda is marketed in 
reduced 50 per cent, strength, it is clear that 
the effective freight charges payable are 
double those indicated in the fbrogoing 
table. In the view of the Association, liquid 
caustic soda should be placed in a classi¬ 
fication where the rate payable for it would 
be half of that for solid caustic soda. Apart 
from this facility, it will require also an 
appropriate wagon-load rate and a special 
station-to-station rate as mentioned later 
while discussing the case for increase in the 
number of wagon load rates. Caustic soda 
is a protected industry and the 'Fariff Com¬ 
mission which went into the question of 
protection had itself recommended a reduc¬ 
tion in freight charges to enable the raw 
materials of the industry being moved advan¬ 
tageously. At present, imported caustic 
soda can compete effectively with indigen' 
ously manufactured liquid caustic soda, 
on account of the disadvantage mentioned 
herein. 

(v) Salt is again an important raw material 
of the industry, but it is classified under 


three different classes—2 R.R./WL 1; 7 RR 
and 12 R.R. This is unfortunate- Before the 
freight rate structure was revised, with 
effect from 1—10—48, salt was classified at 
class I along with food grains. Fhe different 
rates applicable to salt N.O.C. and refined 
salt and table salt, would not be justified on 
considerations of price. Salt for industrial 
purposes is moved in bulk and. the classifi¬ 
cation of salt which goes into the manufac¬ 
ture of caustic soda, fertilisers, etc. should 
not be higher than the classification of the 
finished products itself. Any difference in 
transportation conditions between salt and 
its manufactured products cannot warrant 
an up-grading in classification of salt by 4 to 
8 classes. Further, the movement of salt 
should be allowed in loose form, in wagon 
loads, as is done in other countries so that 
wastage from perforation of gunny pack¬ 
ings in transport and handling will be avoid¬ 
ed. The Salt Experts Committee appointed 
by the Government of India appreciated that 
by asking the consumer industry to pay 
heavy freight rate on salt, the latter item was 
being unduly penalised and that the task of 
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^manufacturing the finished product at com¬ 
petitive rates was becoming more and more 
difficult. On this ground, the Committee had 
even advocated the extension of special 
station-to-station rates for the movement of 
salt consigned to basic industries. This has 
not still been agreed to. A specific instance 
may also, perhaps be given here which 
would not only bear out the high incidence of 
freight charges paid for the raw material, on 
. the caustic soda industry, at ifie present 
classification of salt, but underline the need 
to assess carrying capacity of wagons 
correctly. From Kuda to Dhranghadra, a 
distance of 14 milesi transport expenditure 
on salt until 1—10—48 was Rs- 1-12-0 per 
ton but from January 1955. when the Wes¬ 
tern Railway raised this charge for salt, this 
expenditure is Rs. 2-8-9 per ton at the rate 
of 0-1-6 per maund—an increase of about 
43 per cent. Further, by charging on the 
carrying capacity of a wagon which is 
marked 80/75 per cent, more than it could 
really carry, the effective rate paid on salt 
is Rs. 8-8-0 per ton against Rs. 1-12-0 ori¬ 
ginally. Thisis because the wagons supplied 
have differing floor areas and do not have 
the marked carrying capacity. 

(vi) Insecticides are in class 3 O.R./class 4 
■R.R. These are used for preserving food 

grains, protecting plants against diseases, 
for public health purposes, for control of 
locusts, malaria etc. consideration of pub¬ 
lic policy do, therefore, warrant their being 
placed in the lowest class, which is class 1. 

(vii) Certain raw materials needed by the phar^ 
maceutical industry and also certain manufac¬ 
tured products of the industry as medicines 
provide instances of the classification being 
out of accord with the ability of a commo¬ 
dity to bear it or of the classification being 
anomalous on comparison with similar other 
items. When crude drugs and vegetable 
herbs have to be transported over vast dis¬ 
tances from Kashmir. AsSarn, South India 
and Uttar Pradesh to manufacturing cen¬ 


tres like Calcutta and Bombay, the cost of 
the finished products becomes very high. 

From a welfare and humanitarian point of 
view, medicines must be classified lower 
than now. For instance, certain medicines 
are priced at Rs. 67-8 -0 per case of 80 lbs. 
anywhere in the country but the incidence 
of freight charge on such a case delivered 
at Trivandrum is Rs. 11-8-0 per case and at 
Patna, Rs. 8-0-0 per case. 

Drugs and medicines were originally plac¬ 
ed in class 8, but are now in class 14, which 
is the hjghest but one class in the entire 
Goods Tariff Schedule. Having regard to 
the fact that they are consumed directly by 
individual users, the incidence of freight 
charges on these items is high and is against 
all considerations of social well-being 
Besides the fact that short-distance haul of 
such items within 300 miles has become 
costly and that a surcharge, which even at 
its reduced rate.is6iper cent, is still in force 
on drugs and medicines booked in ' smalls ’ 
weighing less than 20 maunds, the burden 
of freight charges falls heavily on them on 
comparison with their sale price. Most of 
these items are packed in 1 lb. containers 
and the weight of packing etc- is necessarily 
disproportionate to the weight of the 
medicines but manufacturers pay freight 
charges in packing at the same rate 
as on the medicines. The Pharma¬ 
ceutical Enquiry Committee emphasised 
in their report that drugs and medicines 
should be made available at a uniform price 
throughout India but unless the present 
classification of these could be reduced at 
least to class 8 or class 9, it appears that 
incidence of freight charges on these mjw 
remain very high. At classification 8 or 9, 
the maximum freight charge payable by 
these may not exceed 6 per cent, of their 
cost price. The statement given below will 
bear out the exceedingly high freight 
charges now borne by several items of 
drugs and medicines:— 


Item 

Sale Price 

Sale Price less 
average Trade 
Discount 

1 Freight from 
i Howrah to Delhi 

1 in packed 

j condition 

% of incidence 
of Rly. Freight 
on the net value 
(Delhi) 


Rs 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Ethyl Alcohol lb. 

10 

0 

0 

nett 

10 

0 

0 nett 

0 

5 

3 

3,2% 

Milk of Magnesia ,, 

1 

8 

0 


1 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

17.2% 

Gripe Mixtures 4 oz. 

1 

2 

0 


0 

13 

1 

0 

2 

0 

15.4% 

Distilled Water Bott. 

0 

12 

0 

nett 

0 

12 

0 nett 

0 

2 

9 

22.9% 

Spt. Chloroform lb. 

6 

2 

0 


4 

4 

7 

0 

4 

3 

6.1% 

Spt. Ammon Aromat ., 

3 

6 

0 


2 

5 

10 

0 

4 

3 

11.2% 

Acid Sulph, Diluted ,, 

1 

10 

0 

nett 

1 

10 

0 

0 

4 

3 

16.3% 

Ext. Belladonna 

25 

0 

0 


17 

8 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1.5% 

Liniment Teribinth ,, 

2 

4 

0 


1 

9 

2 

0 

4 

3 

16.8% 

Spt. Ether Nitrosi 

3 

8 

0 


2 

7 

2 

0 

4 

3 

10.8% 

Spt Aurantii ,, 

2 

4 

0 


1 

9 

2 

0 

4 

3 

16.8% 

Tr. Belladonna „ 

3 

8 

0 


2 

7 

2 

0 

4 

3 

10.8% 

Tr. Card Co. 

4 

8 

0 


3 

2 

5 

0 

4 

3 

8 4% 

Tr. Hyosmus 

3 

12 

0 


2 

10 

0 

0 

4 

3 

10.1% 

Tr. Iodine Meth 

3 

10 

0 


2 

8 

7 

0 

4 

3 

10.5% 

Tr. Nux Vomica ,, 

2 

10 

0 


1 

13 

5 

0 

4 

3 

13.6% 
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Apart from the nccossity of a lower classi¬ 
fication for drugs and medicines, it is to be 
remembered that without any obvious trace 
of interference with the packing, losses have 
been seen to occur in transit. Claims pre¬ 
ferred for shortages are gener.ally infructu- 
ous. The procedure for instituting claims, 
therefore, should be simplified and good 
care exercised by the Railways in respect of 
these items in transit. 

(viii) Bectified spirit is a basic raw material 
of the phai maceutical industry, but is charg¬ 
ed under the highest class, which is class lo. 
Commercial spirits are, however, charged 
lower rates. For instance,'for distances of 
100, 400 and 700 miles, the freight charges 
per mound incurred by rectified spirit would 
be respectively Rs. 1-1-7, Rs. 4-1-0 and 
Rs. 6-1-7 as against similar charges for 
denatured spirit which are R.e 0-8-1, 
Rs. 1-15-9 and Rs. 3 5-9. The price of recti¬ 
fied .spirit varies from Rs. 1-8-0 per 1. p. 
gallon to Re, 0/10/0 per 1. p- gallon, whereas 
industrial alcohol is about Rs. 3/- to Rs. 3/4/- 
per gallon. Moreover, there arc varying 
excise duties on rectified spirit in different 
States which affect its price. It may also be 
stated that wines and cordials are placed 
in class 9 and class 11 respectively 
although they are comparable items, while 
kerosene, fuel oil, diesel oil and liquid fuel 
are in class 5 R.R. or class 3 O R. This cer¬ 
tainly is an anomaly and the large-scale use 
of rectified spirit in tinctures, extracts etc., 
in hospitals and various public institutions 
would also justify a lower rate for the 
item. 

(lx) Alum, Sulphate of Alumma and Alumina 

Wetting-out Agents 
Scouring & Kicr Boiling Agents 
Desizing Agents 
Finishing Agents 
Levelling Agents 

Sizing Oil 

Cotton Spray Oil 
Mercerizing Agents 

This classification will be in accord with 
the classification of other auxiliaries already 


Ferric are in class 4 R.R. even as bicarbo¬ 
nate of soda, soda crystals, soda ash and 
sulphate of soda. However, soda crystals 
or soda ash alone among them have an 
alternative rate of 3 O.R. At these rates,, 
freight charges from Howrah to Delhi work 
out to Rs. 82/- per ton against the price of 
the commodity at Delhi which is Rs. 150/- 
per ton. This is rather a heavy incidence 
of freight charge on the commodity. Until 
1948, all these items were 2A/R.R. or 2 O.R. 
It is necessary that an alternative Owner’s 
Risk rate is available for those items which 
are presently denied the facility. 

(x) Calcium Carbide is one of the essential 
raw materials required for the production 
of industrial gases. For the acetylene in¬ 
dustry, similarly, silica containing acetylene 
gas or other gases has to be moved over 
the Railway system and empty drums return¬ 
ed. Unless the movement of raw materials 
of the gas producing industry and.containers 
used should bo solved satisfactorily, supply 
of gas to remote places in the country will 
be retarded. As gas is extensively neces¬ 
sary in most industries at one stage or 
another, facilities for extensive and easy 
movement should be available. 

(xi) Some of the textile auxiliaries have 
no classification in the present Goods 
Tariff Schedule, such as wetting-out 
agents, scouring and kier boiling 
agents, desizing agents, finishing agents, 
levelling agents, mercerizii^ agents, sizing 
oil, cotton spray oil, etc. The Association 
suggest the following classification for these 


products:— 



[- Class 

9R. R. 

8 0. R. 

Class 

4 R. R. " 

F As suitable 

... Class 

15 B. R. 

r 


occurring in the Goods Tariff Schedule and 
which is 


Water Proofing Compound (non-inflammable) 

Turkey Red Oil 

Cloth Stamping Paste — ink 

Vegetable Tallow — Tallow (non-edible veg- tallow) ... 
Sizing, finishing & printing gums 

(gums manufactured) 

Pickers 

Buffers 

Bobbins 

Shuttles 


Classification 

--'-» 

R. R. 0. R. 

9 8 

4 — 

9 8 

4 — 


8 

9 

9 

9 

6 


We also like to stress before the Commit¬ 
tee that Turkey Red Oil, Spray Oil, Sizing 
Oil, etc., should not be classified under oil 
as these are products different in property 
from oils. 

4. Wagon Load Bates And Special Bates. 
Apart from the necessity of classifying items 
of the Goods Tariff Schedule according to 
their fundamental transportation characte¬ 


ristics, there is necessity of having a 
greater number of wagon load rates. Such 
rates are usually quoted for trafhe that 
moves in bulk, and with regularity and are 
lower than ‘class rates’ on account of the 
saving in operating expenses which a wagon 
load means to the Railways. 


Competitive conditions prevailing in a 
market and consuming capacity of the 
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market are also factors which govern the 
quotation of such rates. When these rates 
are quoted for movement between two 
specified points, they are generally station- 
to-station rates. There are many commodi¬ 
ties which are either raw materials or 
manufactured products of the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industry for which wagon 
load rates are not now quoted. Some 
instances are alum, liquid chlorine, magne¬ 
sium sulphate. magnesium chloride, 
caustic soda liquid, bleaching powder, 
calcium carbide, ammonium chloride, liquid 
ammonia, liquid sulphur dioxide, sulphur, 
sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, 
acetic acid, phosphoric acid, alcohol, 
benzene, toluene, chlorinated solvents. 
Many of these move regularly and in bulk 
to distribution centres, or industrial con¬ 


Gypsum, insecticides, rectified spirit, 
drugs and medicines, bichromate of soda, 
alum, sulphate of alumina including alumina 
ferric, are still other materials for which 
facility of a wagon load rate would be essen¬ 
tial- Gypsum is an important * raw material 
for the manufacture of ammonium sulphate 
and moves from Aryallur in the South to 
Udyogamandal. This has already a station- 
to-station rate at 8 annas a maund from 
Aryallur to Cochin Harbour Terminus. The 
lowest rate payable for manure, at class 
rate, for this distance would be Re. 0-6-6 
per maund, whereasat special rate ‘gypsum’ 
has to bear an even higher charge! This 
certainly is anomalous. Insecticides and 
rectified spirit also need the introduction of 
wagon load rates. The former are important 
to plant health and human health and move 


sumers as paper factories, water pumping 
stations, factories producing pulp, paper, 
textiles, soaps etc. and should be entitled 
to wagon load rates easily. 

Solid caustic soda similarly has a WL/B 
(R.R.) rate but not liquid caustic soda which 
has only a class 111 OR rate for movement 
in tank wagons. On 100 miles, 300 miles 
700 miles and 900 miles respectively of 
movement, freight charges per ton incurred 
bv the solid material at wagon load rates 
are Rs. 0-5-10; 0-10-4 ; 1-2-9 ; 1-6-7; while 
comparable rates for the liquid soda at 
class 111 (OR) rate would be 0-10-8; 2-0-0; 
4-2-0; 5-0-0. The increase in charges 
payable on booking by smalls is thus nearly 
three fold. 

In regard to hydrochloric acid, it has been 
shown earlier that it bears a freight charge 
at class rate completely out of accord with 
its price. This has a restrictive effect on its 
movement. Hydrochloric acid being an 
effective substitute for sulphuric acid, 
facilities for its popular use and wide 
distribution will enable us to reduce our 
dependence on the latter item which is 
produced mainly from imported sulphur. 
Hydrochloric acid should also thus be given, 
a WL/B rate. 

Rock phosphate, a raw material for the 
production of superphosphate is an item in 
respect of which approaches for special 
rate had been made by the industry. About 
30,000 tons of rock phosphates are import- 
ed’yearly. To a factory situated in Delhi, 
rock phosphate will cost about Rs. 23 per 
ton in freight charges in view of which the 
Western Railway did grant a concession, by 
way of a special rate of Rs. 1-2-4 per maund 
from Bombay to Delhi between 15—9—’53 
and 14—3—54. This helped manufacturers 
of superphosphates and ultimately farmers 
who use the phosphates. The Railway 
Board also, in their letter to the Association 
of 11—8—52, admitted the justification for 
this special rate but after 14 3 54, this 
rate was discontinued, all the same. The 
incidence of freight charges paid on rock 
phosphate is to the extent of 31.25 per cent. 
Another manufacturer of superphosphates 
is in Belampalli on the Central Railway, 
which is about 623 miles from Bombay; 483 
miles from Madras and 901 miles from 
Calcutta. The freight charges per ton to 
this place, from the ports mentioned, would 
be Rs. 29-8-0; Rs. 24-15-0 and Rs. 38-9-0 
on the movement of rock phosphates, 
which against the price of the latter, are 
indeed very high. This is therefore, again 
a clear case for quoting wagon load rate or 
concessional station-to-station rate. 


in large quantities and should have 
a W. L. rate with a loading condition of 
400 maunds, besides the change in. general 
classification suggested earlier. Rectified 
spirit, apart from having to be classified 
mi^ch lower than Class XV, also needs a 
wagon load rate because of its large and 
regular movement to manufacturing centres 
as Calcutta, whose annual needs alone are 
2 lakh bulk gallons. 

In regard to drugs and medicines, these 
are now despatched as ’small’. If they be 
collected togetherand despatched in wagon 
loads at wagon load rates, they will con¬ 
serve wagons and also enable distribution 
of these in different parts of the country at 
more or less uniform prices and without 
raising the incidence of freight charges on 
the price to the consumer, too greatly. 

For alum and alumina sulphate including 
alumina ferric, the Eastern Railway did re¬ 
commend in 1951 after detailed enquiry, in¬ 
troduction of a WL/B (RR) rate similar to 
bicarbonate of soda, soda crystals, soda 
ash, sulphate of soda. The Railway Board, 
however, did not accept the suggestion. 
Sulphate of alumina and alumina ferric, it 
may further be mentioned, are cheaper 
products than the others for which wagon 
load rates already prevail. 

These are some of the instances where 
wagon load rates are needed by the industry. 
In the fixing of wagon load rates, the carry¬ 
ing capacity of wagons for particular kinds 
of traffic and under given conditions has to 
be properly determined. This is not done 
correctly, always. For instance, under 9 
circular of the Eastern Railway of March 
1952, a minimum weight has been fixed for 
charging coke. It is impossible to load the 
wagon to this limit without having to incur 
heavy unloading charges, because in the 
case of hard coke and hard coke rejections 
known variously as sponge coke, jhamra, 
soft coke etc., their, bulk densities are low. 
To avoid this, coke is loaded in open 
wagons piled above the rim level which is 
otherwise the natural angle of repose. A 
good deal of such coke that is loaded is lost 
in transit and therefore, the present loading 
limit fixed for a wagon encourages wastage. 
There is another aspect ofthis question 
which needs going into. Bulk density of coke 
depends on its ash contentand the lower the 
ash content, the lighter the coke. Bulk density 
therefore at the siding may not be the same 
as at the weighbridge, because the voids 
formed in loading get reducecfby vibration 
and jolting in transit to the weigh-bridge 
causing shrinkage and settlement of the 
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materials in wagons. Thus, even covered 
wagons loaded to the maximum, show 
under-loading which cannot be avoided. 
Realisation of under-loading charges 
on coke, on the basis of the weight 
condition prescribed in the Eastern Rail¬ 
way’s circular, therefore seems in approp¬ 
riate. Coke plants, for reasons detailed 
here, frequently receive bills from con¬ 
sumers for realising under-loading charges. 
In response to representations, the Eastern 
Railway have agreed to reduce the weight 
for charging of coke, in the case of certain 
types af B.N.R. wagons by 1 ton but the 
relief is generally held to be inadequate. 
Too many variations in the type, floor area 
and carrying capacity of wagons also further 
complicate this matter. We have instanced 
this earlier in reference to salt moving from 
Kuda to Dhrangadhra. 

Apart from wagon load rates, there are 
cases where rebates may be needed to 
develop industries and ultimately to increase 
the volume of traffic forthcoming. Freight 
charges on coal from Bengal and Bihar to 
Mithapur, a place of manufacture of alkali 
products, for a distance of about 1,200 
miles, inclusive of terminal and transhipment 
charges, works out to Rs. 25-8-2i per ton 
today. Before 1—4—52. these used to aggre¬ 
gate Rs. 19-13-2^ per ton. This is a 27 per 
cent increase, but apart from this part of the 
question, the total freight charges per ton 
are prohibitive having regard to the ex- 
factory price of coal which is only Rs. 14-6-0 
to Rs. 16-4-0 per ton. It is a fit case, for a 
rebate, which would reduce the burden on 
the user of coal which is the alkali industry. 

Thus, the needs of the industry, in respect 
of wagon load rates are the introduction of 
as many such rates as possible for the 
movement of commodities that actually 
move in wagon loads or that could be at¬ 
tracted, as a result of introducing such rates, 
to move in wagon loads; the proper inter- 
relation of different wagon load rates and 
class rates from the standpoint of the level 
of rates : introduction of rebates where 
such rebates are needed to facilitate deve¬ 
lopment of industries and encourage growth 
pf traffic ; correct assessment of wagon 
capacity, for purposes of these rates. 
These will enable Railways to develop 
traffic, conserve wagon space, and increase 
their revenue but at the same time reduce 
the incidence of freight charges on industri¬ 
al raw materials and finished items 
considered essential to the life of the 
community. 

5. Short Distance Traffic and Comparison of 
Bates by Road or Sea. Apart from the higher 
incidence of freight charges on the first leg 
of the traffic under the general classification 
of commodities, short distance haul is 
further penalised by a short distance 
charge and a minimum distance charge. 
This was in order when the Railways used to 
charge traffic on a flat rate per mile but 
under telescopic rating the fact that short 
hauls involve more trouble to Railways than 
others is supposed to have been taken into 
account while fixing the rate per mile- 
Similarly, terminal charges should not be 
admissible except in the case of short hauls 
because, apart from terminal facilities being 
incidental to carriage by a rail, their inci¬ 
dence on the Railway is so spread over the 
distance carried as to make it almost 
ueglikible. If, however, they should be 


levied, they should not be at standard rates 
for all commodities. The Railways them¬ 
selves have admitted that coal and coke are 
entitled to lower terminal charge than others 
owing to their being consigned in bulk but 
similar considerations or others equally 
weighty exist for limestone, salt etc. Consi¬ 
derations such as susceptibility to loss in 
transit, facilities needed for shed and yard 
accommodation, marking, labelling etc. are 
already taken into account in classifying 
these items. Thus, limestone and salt also 
should have comparable terminal charge 
facilities as coal and coke, if such charge 
be treated extra. 

Short distance traffic is particularly pena¬ 
lised under our present freight rate struc¬ 
ture. on account of several superimpositions 
as short distance charge, minimum distance 
charge and minimum charge per wagon. 
For instance, from Mithapur to Okha which 
is only 7 miles, caustic soda incurs a freight 
charge of Rs. 3-15-6 per ton and bleaching 
powder Rs. 4-lS-l per ton, which even by 
absolute standards should be deemed pretty 
high 1 Similarly, a good deal of drugs and 
medicines move within 300 miles from port 
areas where they are manufactured. Under 
the last Railway budget, besides raising 
charges on the first leg of the traffic, a sur¬ 
charge of 12i% was to be levied on goods 
moving in smalls of less than 20 maunds. 
This surcharge, though reduced later to 6i 
per cent, is still burdensome to short distance 
haul of commodities essential to public 
health. 

It would appear that rates by road or by 
sea for short distance haul, are generally 
more attractive than rates by rail. In the 
case of bichromate of soda, for example, the 
freig^ht from Kanpur to Howrah at Class iX is 
Rs. 3-0-7 per maund. Bichromate of soda 
produced in Bombay moves at Rs. 1-8-0 per 
cwt'to Calcutta by sea. Thus, for less than 
half the distance, i.e. from Kanpur to Calcutta, 
the freight charges are much higher. In 
the same manner, the disparity between 
rail rates and road rates, could also be 
brought out. From Mithapur to Okha. for 
seven miles, current railway charges for 
salt, soda ash, sodium bicarbonate, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, liquid chlorine, bromides, vary 
from Rs. 3-13-3 to Rs. 9-12-6 against 
Rs. 1-10-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 per ton which 
they incur as transport charges by road. 
Since the Railways could not adjust their 
own rates on par. the manufacturer recently 
purchased his own dieseltrucks and has put 
them on road. 

Ammonium Chloride is another substance 
for which sea freight works out cheaper than 
rail' transport. Under class VI, in which it 
is now booked, freight charge for it from 
Cochin to Calcutta works out to Rs. 137 per 
ton whereas steamer freight for the same 
haul is only Rs. 64 per ton ! 

From all these, it would appear that short 
distance charges in our freighi; rate structure 
are high and often, road transport and sea 
transport are more attractive than rail trans¬ 
port. While co-ordination of rail rates with 
road rates or sea rates would be difficult, 
the rates by rail should not be such as dis¬ 
courage movement drastically. This is 
because such restrictive rates limit the 
choice ofthe user of railway service. As 
certain advantages are offered by Railway 
service, which are not available in the case 
of alternative methods of transport, there 
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should be no attemptat eliminating any kind 
of traffic, from movement over rail. This 
will, however, happen if short distance rates 
over rail remain too much out of accord with 
road rates or sea rates. 

6. Special Facilities: Another important 

Name of Chemicals: 

1. Sulphuric Acid 1.8 sp. gravity 

2. Hydrochloric Acid 38 per cent 

3. Concentrated Nitric Acid 

4. Glacial Acetic Acid 

5. Liquid Caustic Soda 

6. Liquid Ammonia 

7. Liquid Chlorine 

8. Alcohol 

9. Liquid hydro carbons as benzene 

10. Chlorinated Solvents like Carbon 

Trichlorathylene 


question in which the industry is interested, 
is the problem of special facilities necessary 
for movement of some of its materials. 
Liquid materials moved over rail need the 
advantage of special tank wagons and some 
such instances are given below : 


Type of wagons needed: 

... Steel 

... Special rubber lined tanks 
... Special Steel 

Special Steel or aluminium 
... Steel 

Steel (under pressure) 

Steel (under pressure) 

... Steel 
Steel 

Special Steel 


& toluene 
Tetra chloride, 


Due to the absence of tank wagon facili¬ 
ties, liquid chlorine is now carried, as we 
have said in the beginning of this note, in 
drums or cylinders. The weight of the drum 
is also thus charged for, with consequential 
incidence on price to the user of chlorine. 
Caustic soda and hydrochloric acid also 
need such facilities. An alkali manufacturer 
on the Association’s membership who had 
put up this problem to the Railway Board, 
finally learnt that such wagons would take 
long to make and put on service and has 
decided himself to build a tank trailer and 
use the normal facilities by rail to move the 
trailer to Ahmedabad, Bombay etc. from 
Mithapur. The problem of transhipment 
from B. G. to M. G- is also thereby solved, 
for the Railway, However, when such 
trailers should be actually constructed by 
users themselves, freight charges for the 
material should be lowered considerably. 
This is because the building of trailers is a 
fairly expensive job and in doing it, the 
users are partly taking on themselves the 
provision of facilities which the carrier him¬ 
self normally must extend. On caustic soda 
solid, now packed in drums, the current 
charge from Mithapur to Bombay is Rs. 
3(D. 89 per ton but if trailers should run, and 
caustic soda liquid should move at class 
4 RR/or 8 OR then, the charge would be 
Rs. 188.09 per ton and Rs. 177.88. per ton 
respectively, inclusive of freight charge for 
return of empties. This would doubtless 
be a big difference: along with savings on 
fusion charges and cost of drums, net 
increase in transport charges, etc. it is calcu¬ 
lated, will be still Rs. 65/- per ton. In hydro¬ 
chloric acid, where glass carboys are now 
used for transport, this difference, with 
introduction of trailers will still be Rs. 50/-. In 
both cases, the calculation does not provide 
for depreciation or interest on capital 
investedl Thus, with the introduction of 
trailers, rates for these commodities will 
need to be lowered considerably. 

Special type wagons are intended, how¬ 
ever, to facilitate efficient carriage of goods 
of certain class, which are to be rated in 
the tariff having regard to the kind of 
carrier accommodation they need-i. e., 
having regard, in other words, to the physi¬ 
cal characteristics of a commodity-and must 
therefore be the responsibility of the carrier 
to provide in ordinary cirumstances. 


7. A reasonable freight rate policy: From 
what has been stated so far, the essentials 
of a reasonable freight rate policy emerge. 
The freight rate structure must be such that 
it realises in total from the traffic the mini¬ 
mum revenue necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of Railways at an efficient and 
economic level of operation; to facilitate 
nominal returns on invested capital and to 
enable yearly replacements and rehabili¬ 
tation of rolling stocks, etc. It may be stated 
here that the rates must, in the context of 
this criterion, have an eye not only on the 
presently available traffic but on potential 
traffic. Further, the rate per mile must 
decline progressively with distance so that 
the principle that the unit cost of operation 
declines with increase in the length of 
haulage would be properly recognised. The 
cost of operation of Railways will thus no 
doubt, be an important factor governing the 
fixation of rates as one must have an idea 
of what may be the reasonable costs which 
are necessary to be incurred to keep the 
services in continuous trim and individual 
rates to be fixed for commodities must be 
able to facilitate such minimum yield from 
traffic in the overall. However, it would be 
practically impossible to fix the rate for 
commodities strictly with reference to the 
cost incurred in the transport of each com¬ 
modity as it is not easy to apportion cost of 
Railway operations individually to each item. 
Further, even if this could be assigned, it 
could be assigned only with reference to the 
total volume of traffic which might materi¬ 
alise in future and not the total volume 
presently available. It thus appears that the 
cost of operations principle can merely be 
an indication of the level of necessary total 
revenues, under given conditions, below 
which the operation of Railway service may 
become uneconomic. The most important 
consideration in fixing rates for commodities,, 
is, as stated in an early part of this note, the 
transportation characteristics of a com¬ 
modity. This will ensure that low cost com¬ 
modities and high cost commodities are not. 
put together in the same class and that pro¬ 
per consideration is given to the factor 
of relativity in rate as between com¬ 
peting or substitute commodities. The 
regularity of movement and the volume of 
movement are similarly to be given consider¬ 
ation,besides competitive conditions obtain- 
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ing in a particular market, while fixing class 
rate, wagon-load rates or special station-to- 
station rates. Wagon-load rates give some 
reflection of the saving in operating costs to 
the Railways by moving commodities in 
wagon loads rather than in ‘smalls’ and are 
generally therefore lower than class rates. 
In a country like India where industrialisation 
is still to make headway and therefore, the 
posssibility of developing traffic remains 
vast, it would be advisable to facilitate move¬ 
ment of as many commodities as possible 
in wagon loads by introducing more wagon¬ 
load rates, station-to-station rates and 
rebates. Such facilities may be accorded 
to more than one consignor who may agree 
to consign the same commodity in a wagon¬ 
load to the same destination and to indus¬ 
trial units which are moving raw materials 
and machinery to their sites for purposes of 
setting them up, even if such transport be 
only a temporary and not a regular feature. 
Raw materials of industries or their inter¬ 
mediate products must, in the same way, be 
carried on wagon-load rates or concessional 
station-to-station rates as they will enable the 
development of industries and give the Rail¬ 
ways corresponding return by haulage of 
finished products, thus increasing their 
total revenue. 

While it is no doubt not the function of 
Railways to subsidise individual units of an 
industry by a concessional freight policy to 
them, it would still be in the interests of 
Railways to take into account the general 
conditions prevailing in an industry as a 
whole so that the rates which may be fixed 
for the raw materials of the industry or its 
several finished products be such as would 
draw traffic and maximise the Railways’ 
earnings. For, it should not be forgotten in 
emphasising the point that Railways are not 
expected to subsidise individual units of an 
industry, that except by large-scale indus¬ 
trialisation, even the narrow objective of 
maximum returns for rolling stock and line 
capacity employed in transport may not be 
achieved. Besides this, the transportation 
system of any country is regarded as its nerve 
centre for production, consumption, ex¬ 
change and distribution and by keeping 
transportation facilities at as cheap a price 
as possible, the general fillip given to econo¬ 


mic activity in the entire sector of industry 
and trade would be considerable. It is also 
necessary that the rates which may be fixed 
in any Goods Tariff Schedule do not vary 
from time to time with commodity prices. 
This is a matter well recognised by the rating 
policy of mostcountries and has its justifica¬ 
tion on grounds elucidated in the foregoing 
remarks. Adjustment of freight charges to 
different prices will introduce into the whole 
production and distribution system an ele¬ 
ment of uncertainty which will be most da¬ 
maging to efficient and continuous utilisa¬ 
tion of the productive and distributive 
machinery and will injure long established 
interests that have grown under a particu¬ 
lar trade structure, differently. Stable rates 
are, therefore, most essential for any coun¬ 
try. Lastly, it is also necessary that the Rail¬ 
ways do not, either by an explicit order or 
by preferential rating, restrict certain kinds 
of traffic as it will affect the choice of the 
consumer considerably. The use of Railway 
service is resorted to in preference to alter¬ 
native methods of transport on grounds of 
certain advantages which the service gives 
over other forms of transport. Thus, it would 
be wrong to interfere with the choice which 
the user likes to exercise. Closely relate'^ 
to this idea is the necessity of giving facili¬ 
ties for transport of materials by covered 
wagons, special wagons such as. covered 
hopper wagons, trailers etc., and of facilita¬ 
ting the easy and effective transhipment of 
goods from one gauge of Railway to another 
without extra cost to the user. It may also 
be remarked, that in the application of 
these considerations, the question of public 
policy, or in other words, the idea of social 
well-beingshould rule paramountover every 
other consideration and that such public 
policy may necessitate Railways having to 
carry certain goods at a low rate which may 
otherwise have been classified higher. 

The Committee of the Association trust 
that their views on the general freight rate 
structure of the country, as explained in this 
short representation, and the particular 
grievances which the chemical and the 
pharmaceutical industries have and some 
of which have been specifically detailed 
herein, will receive the sympathetic consi- 
■deration of your Committee. 


Ind 


A, 


lan Lnqineepinq /■Association, 


Calcutta. 


PART I-A 


Q; 1 (a). It must be stated, at the outset 
that the Association is of the opinion that 
freight rates on Indian Railways are rather 
high for an undeveloped country, particularly 
in view of the distances over which many 
commodities must be transported. This 
results in high selling prices in outlying areas 
in particular, so that it is difficult to develop 
markets and thus to raise the standard of 
living in accordance with the aims of the 


Second Five Year Plan. It is therefore felt 
that it is of the greatest importance to the 
long-term economic well-being of the 
country that railway freight rates should be 
kept at the minimum, and that any income 
which the Railways may lose in conse¬ 
quence in the immediate future, will be fully 
compensated from the long term point of 
view by increased traffic arising out of 
higher sales at reduced prices. The Asso- 
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ciation is accordingly of the opinion that the 
adoption in 1948 of the revised general clas¬ 
sification of goods has had a hampering 
effect on trade and industry because it 
resulted in some essential goods being put 
into a higher classification, thereby leading 
to higher freight charges. 

(b) The adoption of the principle of 
telescopic rates has in the main been help¬ 
ful to industry and trade but it is felt that the 
distance range covered by each ‘leg’ is too 

tskin^ into coMsidorQtion tho tQct thst 
much of the railway traffic is short distance. 
Long distance traffic has undoubtedly beno- 
fittcd from the telescopic rates but these are 
too high in the early stages to assist short 
distance hauls. 

(c) The revised freight structure has, 
if anything, operated against short hauls for 
the reason given above, but medium 
distance traffic has gained some advantage. 

Q: 2. (a) The Association is of the opinion 
that while the present rating arrangements 
do permit sufficient flexibility to meet the 
legitimate needs of industry in regard to the 
movement of raw materials and finished pro¬ 
ducts, the various railway administrations 
appear to be more concerned with raHway 
revenue than with the legitimate needs of 
industry and are reluctant to exercise this 
discretion which is vested in them. As a 
particular example, mention can be made 
of the reluctance to quote “station-to- 
station” rates, a point which is dealt with at 
greater length later in these answers to the 
questionnaire. 

(b). As already stated there is 
an increasingtendency for Railway Adminis¬ 
trations to avoid the exercise of their discre¬ 
tionary powers. 

Q; 8. Please see the explanatory note in 
‘Annexure 1. The Association is not in a 
position to answer this question which will 
no doubt be dealt with on a specific basis 
by individual Raifway users. 

Q; 4. The Association is of the opinion 
that the present practice whereby no 
charge is made for the transport of commo¬ 
dities for distances beyond 1,500 miles 
should be continued and that in fact this 
maximum should be reduced to 1,200 miles, 
it has already been mentioned that the 
present freight structure is largely instru¬ 
mental in raising prices in outlying areas, 
and it would be of assistance in reducing 
those prices and in developing markets if 
there was no freight charge for distances 
beyond 1, 200 miles. 

Q; 5. (i) The Association is of the opinion 
that no terminal charge is justified where a 
terminal service is not rendered, as in the 
case of many despatches made by the engi¬ 
neering industry. 

(ii) The Association has no objec¬ 
tion to a short distance charge for haulage 
of less than 75 miles. 

(iii) The Association is strongly op¬ 
posed to a transhipment charge where 
there is a break in gauge as trade is already 
seriously hampered by the damage and loss 
of time which frequently occurs at tranship¬ 
ment points. without an additional penalty 
being imposed on it by way of an extra 
charge. 


Q: 6 to 9. No comments. 

Q: 10. The Association has no comment 
to make on this question. 

Q; 11. The Association is of the opinion 
that the rates for traffic moving in smalls are 
at present too heavy in comparision with 
those for complete wagon loads and that 
they should be reduced so that the reve¬ 
nue which they produce bears a closer 
relationship to the revenue gained from 
goods despatched in wagon loads. 

Q: 12 to 14. No comments. 

Q: 15. The Association has no comment to 
make on this question. 

Q: 16. (i & ii) The Association is not in 
favour of these suggested expedients for 
ensuring the better utilisation of transport 
capacity because they would operate 
unfairly in the case of bulky or awkward 
loads of relatively light weight, such as 
empty containers or structural units of 
awkward shapes. 

(iii) The Association fully supports the 
suggestion that a reduction in freight rates 
should be quoted for quantities loaded 
beyond the minimum weight per wagon 
fixed for different commodities, so as to 
encourage loading up to the fullest extent 
of the wagon capacity, 

Q: 16. (A) The Association would like to 
suggest that the present minimum weight 
conditions should be adjusted so that 
they do not penalise the manufacturers 
of containers, hollow-ware and certain fabri¬ 
cated steel to the extent which is at present 
applicable. Hardship is caused in these 
directions because it is impossible to fulfil 
the minimum weight conditions as volume 
of the commodities concerned is such that 
the capacity of a wagon is insufficient to 
carry the minimum weight. 

Q: 17. The Association is of the opinion 
that train load rates should become a 
feature of the railway freight structure 
because it is folt that this would result in 
reducing the cost of raw materials in parti¬ 
cular, and would also serve to reduce rail¬ 
way overheads as little railway service is 
required in'the case of goods despatched 
by the train load. This facility does of course 
exist on railways operating in other coun¬ 
tries outside of India. 

Q: 18. The Association is not in agree¬ 
ment with the suggestion that there should 
be an additional charge for special express 
goods services as it is of the opinion that 
this would be placing a premium on 
inefficiency. The aim should be to speed 
up all goods services so that the need for 
special express services would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Q: 19. Crane facilities for loading and 
unloading heavy consignments at present 
are grossly inadequate. Charges are high 
and there is often considerable delay before 
such facilities can be made available. It is 
felt that normally the freight charges quoted 
for a consignment requiring crane loading 
should be comprehensive of that service 
and that no additional charge should be 
made. 

Q : 20. The Association does not wish to 
comment on this question. 


133 
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Q: 21. While these suggestions would 
appear to have advantages as a means of 
saving rail transport, the Association is not 
in favour of their acceptance because it is of 
the opinion that any increase in rail freight 
rates for short distance or other traffic with 
the object of encouraging the use of road 
transport, inland water vessels or coastal 
shipping would only result in a general in¬ 
crease in freight rates because these 
alternative methods of transport would no 
doubt take the opportunity of the higher 
rail freights to raise their own rates. More¬ 
over, there are some commodities such as 
coal and certain types of structural steel, 
which cannot readily be moved by road 
except for very short distances. 

Q: 22. Taking all factors into considera¬ 
tion it is probable that in the case of many 
commodities short distance freight rates by 
road are cheaper than those by rail because 
goods are moved from door to door by road 
and need only be loaded and unloaded 
once. In addition movement is quicker. 
Movement by inland water vessel can also 
be cheaper but that is dependent on the 
distance of the final loading and unloading 
points from the waterway. 

Q: 23. The Association is notin favour 
of the suggestion that there should be a 
freight pool for certain commodities so that 
freight rates are kept fairly uniform 
irrespective of distances. The existing 
heavy engineering and fabricating industries 
are situated at the ports where the freight 
incidence is not normally high in comparison 
with that in inland areas, so that any such 
pool covering either the raw materials used 
by the engineering industry or its products 
would inevitably result in raising engineering 
costs, which must be kept to a minimum if 
markets are to be developed to the extent 
necessary to absorb the increased steel 
production visualised by the Second Five 
Year Plan. ;.ln addition, the Association can 
see no reason why its members should be 
expected to subsidise industries in other 
areas which may well become competitors, 
if it is necessary to assist industries in any 
particular area where costs are high this 
would seem to be a matter for a Govern¬ 
ment subsidy. 

Q : 24. The Association is not competent 
to comment on this question. 

Q:25. The Association has already 
stated that it is not in favour of a system of 
pooled freights but should any such system 
be imposed it is considered essential that 
it should be operated by industry and not 
by Government. 

Q;26. It is felt that the existing high 
internal freight rates constitute the greatest 
single impediment to development and that 
if the Second Five Year Plan is to be a 
success these rates should be reduced 
in order to assist in lowering production 
costs and soiling prices, ns a means of 
increasing demand. 

Q:27. The Association has no comment 
to make. 

Q; 28. It is the experience of members 
of the Association that requests for station- 
to-station rates are frequently evaded by a 
reply to the effect that the matter is receiv¬ 
ing consideration. It is felt that these rates 
are essential to the development of the 


country as a means of reducing costs and 
individual concerns will no doubt be 
giving examples of requests which have 
been refused. 

Q;29. The Association is of the opinion 
that it was a mistake to abolish many of the 
station-to-station rates with the introduction 
of the telescopic rate on continuous mileage. 
The latter only takes a distance into consi¬ 
deration whereas the station-to-station rate 
is of great assistance in developing traffic 
to a particular point. 

Q: 30. The Association is in full agree¬ 
ment with the suggestion that station-to- 
station rates should be revived on a large 
scale to foster the development of new 
industries and to assist tfie export trade, it is 
felt that there should be a reasonable mini¬ 
mum restriction on the traffic offered if a 
station-to-station rate is quoted but it is 
stressed that the industries concerned 
should be given adequate opportunity of 
developing traffic before this restriction 
is brought into operation. 

Q: 31. The Association is in full agree¬ 
ment with the suggestion that the railway 
freight rate policy stiould not be based on 
considerations of the economics of trans¬ 
portation and the needs of railway finance 
only, but that, as the railways are a public 
service, freight rates should be fixed in such 
a manner chat they do not hamper the deve¬ 
lopment of industry or markets. 

Q : 32. The Association is of the opinion 
that where appropriate the railway freight 
structure should be utilised to assist the 
development of particular industries or 
other interests. 

Q; 33. The Association is in agreement 
that the freight rates should be fixed so as 
to assist the establishment and development 
of new industries, provided that any such 
assistance is granted on an industrywise 
basis and does not result in discrimination 
between individual units of the same in¬ 
dustry. The Association would also 
advocate that special freight consideration 
should be given to undeveloped areas 
provided that the industry concerned could 
not otherwise have been established. 

Q : 34 to 38: No comment. 

Q ; 39. The Association has no comment 
to offer with regard to this question. 

Q; 40. The Association is unable to 
understand the statement : “that the cost 
of haulage of additional traffic of this mag¬ 
nitude will not be less than the average cost 
of haulage at present incurred by the rail¬ 
ways”. It should be apparent from ordinary 
business and commercial experience that 
Railway overheads will obviously not 
increase in direct proportion to the addi¬ 
tional traffic offering particularly as in some 
cases no additional revenue expenditure 
will be involved as a result of that traffic. 
Overheads will bo spread over a greater 
volume of traffic so that operating costs will 
be reduced and the income of the railway 
sufficiently enhanced to cover any loss 
which may be incurred in carrying additional 
“low-rated” traffic. In these circumstances 
there is no situation to meet and railways 
will be able to maintain their financial stabF 
lity without any special measures. 
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Q: 41 & 42. No comment. 

Q: 43. In view of the fact that in the main 
the Engineering Industry is situated at the 
ports, the 1948 revision of freight rates has 
made little or no difference to its develop¬ 
ment, but the telescopic rates have assisted 
trade, particularly to outlying areas. 

Q: 44. It is felt that this is a question 
that can only be answered by individual 
concerns. 

Q:45, 46&47. No comments. 

Q: 48. It is anticipated that there will be a 
considerable expansion of the Engineering 
Industry in North East India as a result of 
the greatly increased steel production 
visualised under the Second Five Year Plan. 
This expansion will not only mean increasing 
overall capacity but will involve undertaking 
types of work other than those which have 
hitherto been conducted in the area. 

Q; 49. Both the volume and length of 
movement of existing engineering traffic is 
likely to be increased as a result of the 
development in the private sector during the 
period of the Second Five Year Plan. 

Q: 50. The Association is not in a posi¬ 
tion to estimate the quantum of new traffic 
which will be involved. 

Q; 51. The Association has little know¬ 
ledge of the development visualised in the 
Public Sector but it is well known that it is the 
intention to establish three new steel plants 
in North East India during the Second Five 
Year Plan and that in addition Government 
may decide to setup foundries and struc- 
.tural workshops. 

Q; 52. The activities of the new steel 
works alone will result in a vast increase 
in the volume and length of movement of 
rail traffic. 

Q; 53. It is assumed that the Planning 
Commission have the information necessary 
to answer this question. 

Q: 54. It is suggested that when framing 
the railway freight structure, simplification 
and enlargement of freight classification 
must be adopted as a basic principle to 
cover expansion in traffic. 

PART 11 

Q; 1 (a) The majority of engineering 
firms’ despatch from private sidings and are 
compelled, therefore, to book their goods 
at owner’s risk. 

(b) The Association is of the 
opinion that Engineering concerns 
would prefer to book the majority of 
their goods at the higher railway risk 
rates even when alternative owner’s risk 
rates are available. 7'he alternatives are 
unfortunately not available when goods are 
booked from private sidings and the Asso¬ 
ciation would like to suggest that this 
situation should be changed.and that book¬ 
ing from private sidings should be allowed 
at both owners and railway risk. It is felt 
that if necessary, the members concerned 
would be prepared to pay the salaries and 
expenses of loading clerks posted to private 
sidings to witness and certify loading. 

(c) The Association is of the opinion 
that there has been a change in booking 


practice since the last War. Engineering 
concerns at least previously preferred to 
book their goods at owner’s risk but in pre¬ 
sent circumstances with the increasing 
incidence of pilferage, they would now 
prefer to book at railway risk. 

Q ; 2 (a) It is felt that there is an increas¬ 
ing tendency among members to take out 
private insurance in addition to booking at 
railway risk because of the interminable 
arguments which are involved in claiming 
against the railways on account of loss or 
damage and because of the inordinate delay 
which frequently occurs before claims are 
settled. 

(b) Private insurance is normally 
effected against theft, shortage, total loss 
and damage and the premium rates differ 
according to the commodity and to the 
region. Insurance companies may not be 
prepared to accept a risk in respect of 
certain commodities or of commodities 
despatched by certain routes. 

(c) The Association is of the opinion 
that there has been a marked shift in favour 
of private insurance as compared with 
booking at railway risk during the post-war 
years: 

Q; 3. The Association is unable to state 
the extent of any such shift but it has been 
particularly marked in respect of commodi¬ 
ties liable to damage, theft or pilferage. 

Q: 4 (a) The Association is of the opinion 
that there has been a marked increase in 
the payment of compensation claims by 
railways since the last war and it is assumed 
that figures in this regard are available with 
the railway authorities. 

(b) As far as engineering goods are 
concerned the quantum of traffic has 
remained aproximately the same but prices 
have doubled or trebled during the post¬ 
war period. 

Q: 5 (a) Compensation claims paid by 
the railways, in respect of engineering 
goods arise mainly out of theft and pilferage, 
but as far as certain goods are concerned, 
claims are also on account of damage due 
to rough shunting and handling and to wet. 

(b & c) The Association does not 
have the information necessay to answer 
these questions. 

Q: 6. Engineering products and steel are 
among the principal commodities involved 
in compensation claims rejected by the 
railways but the Association is unable to give 
an estimate of the value of the claims 
preferred. 

Q; 7. This question is not applicable to 
the engineering industry. 

Q: 8. The Association is of the opinion 
that the consignor or consignee as the case 
may be, should always be given the option 
of booking his goods either at railway risk 
or at owners risk and that both rates should 
invariably be quoted. 

Q: 9- The Association is not aware of any 
considerable variation between railway risk 
rates and owner’s risk ratesin as far as they 
relate to engineering products. 
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Q : 10. As already stated above the Asso¬ 
ciation is of the opinion that both railway risk 
rates and owner’s risk rates should be 
quoted on all occasions. This is also appli¬ 
cable in the case of wagon load schedule 
rates for which only owner’s risk is at pre¬ 
sent quoted, as it is felt that railway risk 
rates should also be quoted in this respect 
to enable consignors to book either at 
owner’s risk or at railway risk- 

Q: 11. Not applicable. 

Q: 12. The Association has already sug¬ 
gested that both railway risk and owner’s 
risk should be retained in respect of all 
commodities and, as it understands the sit¬ 
uation, booking at owners’ risk relieves the 
railways of responsibility for any loss or 
damage which they can prove has not arisen 
as a result of their negligence. 

Q : 13. This is not applicable to the engi¬ 
neering industry. 

Q: 14. The Association has no comment 
to make. 

Q: 15. I’he present standard packing 
conditions applicable to steel are expensive. 

Q; 16. The Association has no sugges¬ 
tions to make regarding the possible exten¬ 
sion of compulsory packing conditions to 
other commodities. 

Q: 17. (a) The Association is of the 
opinion that useful additional facilities 
would be provided to the general public if 
the railways could arrange warehousing 
facilities for the storage of goods prior to 
despatch or after delivery. Consignors or 
consignees should be allowed a reasonable 
free period for the use of any such facilities 
and thereafter a penal rent should be 
charged to ensure that the warehousing thus 
provided was not used for general storage. 

(b) It is suggested that any such 
facilities should be administered either by 
the railways themselves or by a public cor¬ 
poration sponsored by the railways. 

Q; 18. The Association is of the opinion 
that it is of the utmost importance that the 
liability of the railways should be that of a 
common carrier instead of that of a bailee. 
It is understood that the railways in the 
United Kingdom for example, are regarded 
as common carriers and the fact that Indian 
Railways are only bailees has not encoura¬ 


ged that full sense of responsibility towards 
the property which they carry, which is desir¬ 
able if the present very considerable resent¬ 
ment against the railway attitude is to be 
avoided. The maiority of shortages occur 
from consignments of iron and steel and 
coal being carried in open wagons, often to 
suit the convenience of the railways and 
arise out of pilferage and theft on the route 
from which railway staff cannot be exonera¬ 
ted. The railways repudiate liability for 
any such shortages on the grounds that the 
consignments were carried in open wagons, 
even although this may be against the wish 
of the party concerned who not only loses 
the value of the goods as a result, but incurs 
financial loss on account of shortage of 
materials which frequently cannot be readily 
replaced. This double loss would be 
avoided if the liability of the railways was 
that of a common carrier. 

Q: 19. 'I'he Association can only suggest 
as a measure of reducing the incidence of 
theft and pilferage that security arrange¬ 
ments in general should be tightened and 
that the main railway yards should be 
fenced or walled, to prevent the present 
easy access to them by unauthorised 
persons. 

Q: 20. The Association is unable to esti¬ 
mate any aHditiotial sum for which the rail- 
.ways would be liable if they were treated as 
common carriers instead of merely as 
bailees as at present. The incidence of run¬ 
ning train thefts is particularly . fiigh in res¬ 
pect of commodities carried in open wagons 
and this is especially relevant to the move¬ 
ment of coal. 

Q: 21. The Association would like to 
draw attention to the very serious delays 
which occur before Claims against the rail¬ 
ways are settled and it is suggested that 
these could be reduced very considerably 
firstly by setting a target period within which 
each claim case must be disposed of and 
secondly, by appointing a senior officer on 
each railway to ensure that this time-table is 
acted upon by the claims staff. 

PART Ill 

GENERAL. 

Members hove little knowledge of the 
working of the Railway Rates 1'ribunal and 
accordirigly the Association does not wish to- 
comment on this section. 



Tlie Indian Ipon &St eel Co., Lfd., (BupnpoPG Vi^op ts). 
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PART 1-A. 


^3 : 1. The rates of freight adopted in 1948 
have certainly increased the costs of the 
Iron & Steel Industry. Though station-to- 
station rates for the principal raw materials 


Limestone— ex Birmitrapur 
Iron Ore — ex Gua. 

Do —ex Bara Jamda 
Do. — ex Manoharpur 
Manganese Ore — ex Gua 


have been continued, these rates are much 
higher than the previous rates as will be seen 
from the instances given below 


1947. 

Rs. a. p. 

4 15 1 

4 2 4 

4 5 6 

3 16 10 

4 7 6 


1966. 

Rs. a. p. 

10 1 9 

8 8 2 

8 15 7 

8 6 1 

9 1 5 


As regards Coal, the average freight to 
Burnpur was Rs. 2,532 per ton in 1947 while 
in 19o5 it stands at Rs. 3,852. 

The telescopic rate on the continuous 
mileage basis has not benefitted the industry 
as the principal raw materials are received 
from within comparatively short distances- 
1'he volume and distance of movement of 
traffic in inward raw materials have not been 
affected by the freight structure introduced 
in 1948 as the sources of supply remain the 
same and the required quantities have to be 
obtained. 

The increase in costs and therefore, in 
selling price due to freight increases and the 
increase in the freight rates for despatches 
oHinished products do not appear to have 
affected sales. Iron and Steel are in short 
supply, the price is controlled, and competi¬ 
tive conditions do not exist. 

Q: 2(a). Some measure of flexibility has 
been introduced by the continuance of 
station-to-station rates for principal raw 
materials. These statlon-to-station rates 
are not, however, very appreciably lower 
than the scheduled (wagon) rates, the 
difference being from Re. 1/- to Rs. 21- per 
ton. 

Q : 5. Terminal and transhipment charges 
are apparently charges levied to cover the 
actual expenses incurred by railways. 
Whether the charges ai-o adequate or oxces- 
si\’e depends on a review of the actual 
expenditure incurred by railways on loading, 
unloading and transhipment, compared 
with the receipts from these dues. 

Short distances charges are apparently 
intended to cover the loss occurring in the 
hold-up of wagons which could otherwise 
be utilised for more paying long-distance 
traffic. Where, however, the traffic between 
two stations in any commodity is of some 
magnitude and is regular, the magnitude of 
the traffic would perhaps compensate for 
the losses on the hold-up of wagons and 
a station-to station rates can be fixed for 
such traffic without taking into- account 
short distance charges. 

Q; 6. Wo would prefer the existing 
arrangement of having one mile as the unit, 
so that the freight charged may be in accor¬ 
dance with the actual distance of the 
traffic. 


Q:14. We doubt whether the raising 
of the minimum weight for a ‘smalls' consign¬ 
ment would make more wagon space avai¬ 
lable. The minimum weight may. however, 
be increased if it would mean an appre¬ 
ciable increase in parcels revenue, provi¬ 
ded, of course, that there is sufficient 
accommodation provided for the increase 
in parcels traffic. 

Q: 15. The principle generally adopted 
in railway rating is to charge what the 
traffic will bear, according to the class of 
commodity carried. The suggestion now 
made that, in the case of‘small’traffic all 
commodities upto a maximum weight per 
consignment should be placed in one class, 
would upset this principle and may lead to 
loss of railway revenue. 

Q; 16. We would suggest that the mini¬ 
mum weight condition be not distributed, 
but, in order to encourage maximum load¬ 
ing as far as possible, a reduction in freight 
rates for quantities loaded in excess of the 
minimum weight be adopted. 

The suggestion that, where wagon load 
scales are not quoted at present, the present 
class rate should apply to wagon loads only, 
an extra charge being levied for ‘small’ would 
really mean an increase in the ‘smalls’ rate 
without any reduction for wagon loads. It is 
doubtful whether there would be an appre¬ 
ciable increase in wagon loading under this 
arrangement The suggestion, if adopted, 
may mean, in some cases, delay in tfie 
transit of goods, as the consignor would 
wait till commodities for a full wagon load 
were available. 

Q: 21. Except in the case of heavy com¬ 
modities, for which road transport is unsuit¬ 
able, there would be no objection to railways 
refusing transport of ‘smalls’ over short dis¬ 
tance if alternative transport by road at 
reasonable rates is available. Road 
transport conditions have, however, to 
develop much more before this can be 
done. 

For long distance traffic, adjustment 
of freight rates may be made to encourage 
traffic by coastal steamers if the freight rate 
by sea compares equally favourable with 
railway rates. Here, again, provision should 
be made for despatches by rail of goods 
required urgntly, even though at an increas- 
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ed rate. Coastal shipping has also to be 
adequate enough to take over the 
traffic. 

Q; 28. Under the special arrangements 
made in connection with the Iron and Steel 
Control scheme, the freight to the consumer 
of Pig Iron and Steel is limited to the freight 
from the nearest port (or from the manu¬ 
facturing centres) to destination, the ports 
recognised in thisconnection being Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. A uniform rate of 
ks. 15/- per ton is allowed to the producer 
to compensate him for the freight disadvan¬ 
tage, subject to eventual adjustment in the 
light of the actual freight paid by him. There 
is, in this arrangement, some element of 
pooling of the freight burden among all 
consumers, without in any way affecting 
railway revenues. 

Q ; 28. Please see reply to Q: 2. (a). 

Q: 30, 31, 32, 33 and 37. Where the 
traffic is regular and of some magnitude, 
station-tO'Station rates are justified whether 
for new or old industries, and if the rates 
are carefully fixed, there should be no loss 
to the railways. 


Q: 34. The suggestion to charge on the 
basis of an inflated mileage for a limited 
period seems to be sound. 

Q: 38. Prices are controlled by Govern¬ 
ment on the basis of the actual costs of an 
industry and the control scheme should not 
affect the rating policy of railways. 

■Q:39. In any rational freight structure, 
the rating policy has to be so devised as fo 
enable commodities to move. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that, in some cases, a low 
level of rates has to be fixed, the loss, if any, 
in this connection, being made up by adjust¬ 
ment of the rates for other commodities. It 
may not always be possible to charge 
‘economic rales' for some commodities. 

Q ; 40. The increase in the movement of 
the low-rated traffic mentioned in the ques¬ 
tion would be accompanied by a general 
increase in industrial activity, leading to 
increased movements in other commodities 
also. It is possible that, at the beginning, 
railways may not make any profit or may 
even incur a loss on the additional low-rated 
traffic, but this should be a temporary 
feature. 


The loss on any uneconomic rate fixed for 
the encouragement of new industries, or 
for developing under-developed areas, 
should be borne by general revenues, if it 
is intended that railways should continue to 
be treated as commercial concerns. There 
would, of course, be no objection to the 
grant of concessions for specified periods 
in cases where it is clear that, after the ini¬ 
tial stage, such concessions would not be 
necessary and that the railways will be able 
to recoup the loss. 

1947—48 

Rs. 


Q : 44. The prices are quoted f.o.r. des¬ 
tination. The average selling price of finish¬ 
ed steel and freight to certain centres in 
1947—48 and 1954—55 are given below :— 

1947-48 1954-55 

Rs. Rs. 

Average Selling Price 233.94 448 

The actual freight paid to the railways by 
the producer is shown below: — 

1954—65 

Rs. 


Calcutta 

... 

6_10— 7 p. t. 

9— 8— 0 p. t. from Oct. '54 
10— 1— 1 „ „ Nov. '64 

Bombay 

... 

22—10—11 p. t. upto Nov. '47 

34— 0— 6 p. t, from Dec. '47 

63— 4—10 

Madras 

... 

21— 8— 9 p. t. upto Nov. '47 

32— 6— 2 p. t. from Dec. ’47 

60-12- 1 „ ., 

Ambala City 

... 

61— 2—10 p. t. upto Dec. '47 

56—16—10 p. t. from Jany. '48 

67—12— 3 „ 

Kanpur 

... 

33—11—10 p. t. from Jany. '48 

41—13— 2 „ ., 

Allahabad 

... 

23—10—10 p. t. upto Dec. '47 

26— 1— 4 p. t. from Jany. '48 

33-12- 0 ., „ 


The consumer is, however, charged only 
the freight from the nearest port to the des¬ 
tination. 


Q : 50. The following table gives an idea 
of the increase in the volume of traffic, 
inward and outward, expected after the pre¬ 
sent extensions are completed: — 


Burnpur Works. 


Raw Materials 

Receipts 

1964—66 

Estimated Receipts. 
When on full production 
after completion of 
Extensions. 

Difference 

Increase in volume of 
trafiic 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Coking Coal 


1,038,000 

2,076,000 

1,040,000 

Boiler Coal 


166,000 

168,000 

3,000 

Iron Ore 


835,000 

2,100,000 

1,265,000 

Manganese Ore 


14,000 

33,000 

19,000 

Limestone 


200,000 

658,000 

858.000 

Dolomite 


26,000 

60,000 

34,000 

Sulphur 


7,000 

10.000 

3.000 



2,283,000 

5,006,000 

2,722.000 
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Despatches of 

Finished Material 

1964—65 

Tons. 

Estimated 

Despatches 

Tons 

Differen(;e 

Tons. 

Steel 

Pig Iron , ... 

Coke 

Sulphate of Ammonia 


461,000 

4,000 

46.000 

11,000 

804,000 

48,000 

360.000 

26,400 

343,000 

44,000 

314,000 

16,400 


622,000 

1,238,400 

716.400 


PART i-B. 

ANNEXURE V. 


Q,; l.''Statement showing weights of princi¬ 


Tons. 

pal raw materials and fuel (coal) required to 

Aluminium 

... 93 

nroduce 461010 tons of finished steel. (Pro- 

Fluor Spar 

1.141 

duction in 1954—55). 


Spelter 

5,686 


Tons. 

Salammoniac 

403 

Iron ore 

... 10,31,268 

Sulphur 

988 

Manganese ore 

17.646 

*Coal (Fuel). 

... 9.02,368 

Limestone 

2,66,616 

*Coal required for Coke used 

in Pig Iron production 

Raw Dolomite 

29,916 

and manufacturing operations in 1946—53. The total 

Ferro-Manganese 

6,058 

receipt of coal in 1954—66 

was 1,201.000 tons, 

Ferro-Silicon 

519 

which intended coal used in the production of Coke 

Ferro-Phosphorous 

178 

sold. 



Q: 2. STATEMENT SHOWING PRODUCTION OF FINISHED GOODS DURING 


1938-39, 1947-48, 1962-53, 

1963-64 & 1954-66. 



1938-39 

1947-48 1962-63 

1963-64 

19&4-n6& 

Tons 

Tons Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


Pig Iron (including Hot Metal) 

3,92,174 

4,37,660 

4,86,971 

4,09,128 

6.17,899 

Suitable Steel, 






Blooms (Saleable) 

Nil. 

— 

2,186 

1,698 

3,676 

Billets 

• •• gf 

71,876 

90,640 

1,07,181 

1,43,647 

Heavy Rails 

• f> 

14,286 

33,607 

34,963 

64,141 

Structurals 

•• • 

31,771 

63,403 

66,861 

92,979 

Heavy Bars 


107 

2,906 

4,414 

6,298 

Light Bars 


12,671 

26.348 

18,013 

34,299 

Sleeper Bars 

«>« 

330 

— 

— 

— 

Hoe Bars 

••• 

— 

676 

776 

611 

Light Rails 

• •• ,, 

1,340 

2,838 

2,660 

2,948 

Black Sheets 


30,896 

46,760 

34,001 

49,682 

Galvanised Sheets 

••• ft 

44,277 

48.664 

33,676 

72.730 



2,07,652 

8,12,826 

2,93,031 

4,61,010 


Q: 4. Average, long€st and shortest distance for 
haul of Finished Products 1954—:66. 

Finished Products 
despatched by Rail, 
Iron. Steel. 


Q ; 3. There has been no change in the 
distance by haul of the principal raw 
rn8t6ri6ls r6Quir©d for production of Iron 
and Steel owing to the revision of the freight 
be drawn in 1948 and supplies continue to 
structure from the same sources as before- 


There has not been any marked change 
in the distance of haul of finished products 
either because of the revision of freights in 
1948. 


Average mileage 
Longest mileage 
Shortest mileage 


696.94 76036 
1,117 1.696 

103 20 
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Average, longest 

and shortest distance 

for haul 

Q: 5. Almost 

the entire quantity 

is 

ol Principal Raw Materials—1964—66. 


received by rail. 




Average 







Mileage. 

Shortest. 

Longest. 




Iron Ore 

166 

168 

173 




Manganese Ore 

173 

173 

173 

Q: 6. Almost 

the entire quantity 

Of 

Limestone 

173.5 

148 

199 

Finished Products is despatched by rail. 


Raw Dolomite 

199 

199 

199 




Ferro Manganese 

146 

103 

197 




Coal (Fuel). 

38.9 

10 

60 




Q: 7 (a) 

Statement 

showing average purchase price and average 

Railway freight per ton 

of 


Principal Raw Materials purchased during the years 1947/48 and 1954/65, 



1 947/48, 

1954/66. 

1 

1 

Average 
Purchase price 
per ton. 

- Average 

1 Railway freight 

1 per ton. 

1 

Average 
Purchase price 
per ton. 

Average 
Railway freight 
per ton. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tmn Ore ••• 

4.064 

3-943 

6-886 

8-884 

Manganese Ore 

9.212 

4-219 

14-072 

9-111 

Limestone ••• 

3.656 

4-616 

6-112 

10-124 

Raw Dolomite ••• 

4.812 

5-024 

7-780 

10-170 

Ferro Manganese (Price in¬ 
cluding charges) 

416.679 

9-990 

772-781 

12-877 

Ferro Silicon (Price including 
charges) 

Ferro Phosphorous 

667,094 

76-638 

775-460 

180-140 

No purchase. 

No purchase 

531-660 

110-330 

Aluminium -* 

do. 

do. 

2618-839 

2-617 

Flour Spar tPrice including 
charges 

298.113 

9-886 

298-610 

13-900 

Spelter (Price including 
chargee) 

Salammoniac 

869.740 

12-746 

1161-990 

16-860 

507.760 

15-035 

721-600 

17-370 

Sulphur (Price including 
charges) 

Coal (Fuel) 

159.607 

12.404 

248-767 

12-665 

16.680 

2.532 

14-477 

3-862 


(b) Average price of Finished Steel & Iron. 



* 1947/48 

1954/56 

1 

Average selling price 
at important consuming 
Centres, i.e., Ports 
namely Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras 

Average price 
at manufacturing 
points. 

Average selling price 
at important consuming 
Centres, i.e.. Ports 
namely Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. 

Average price 
at manufacturing 
points. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Steel 

233.94 

226.94 

448.00 

433.00 

Iron 

92.00 

85.800 

166.800 

140.800 


*Price prevailing from 1st April. 1947 to 31st December, 1947 taken in arriving at the average 
price. The price was revisca with effect from 1st January, 1948 and again on 27th 
January, 1948. 
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Q: 8. Finished Products despatched by rail during 1954 — 55. 



Steel Tonnage. 

Iron Tonn 

I. 

43826.603 

— 

II. 

380.026 

— 

III. 

177866.013 

2858.0 

IV. 

5993.715 

20.0 

V. 

13343.960 

417.0 

VI. 

17257.637 

— 

VII. 

3916.076 

— 

VIII. 

10895.492 

— 

IX. 

21299-244 

175.0 

X. 

17260.140 

46.0 

XI. 

20633.401 

267.0 

XII. 

83379.799 

381.0 

XIII. 

10868.987 

— 

XIV. 

2111.115 

■ — 


429036497 

4164.0 


ANNEXURE VII. 

PRINCIPAL GRADE OF COKE AND PRODUCTS OF MINES, 


Q: 1. 



1938—39 

1947—48 

1952—63 

1953—64 

1654-65 

Coke, 

Ore. 

Tons. 3,22,896- 0-0 
4,36,774-19-0 

4,37.991- 0-0 
4,02,659-18-0 

7,03,826-18-2 

6,38,642-10-0 

5,88.491- 9-3 
6,92.756-17-0 

7,31,802-19-1 

7.24,036..3-0 


Principal grade of Coke and Produdts of Mines 1964-66. 


Q: 4. 


Quantity of Trafi&c (Coke) moved by rail during 1964-65. 


Products of 


Q: 5. 

Q: 6. 


T. C. 


(i) 

1 

to 

60 

Miles 

24,837 

9 

(ii) 

61 


100 

tt 

— 


(iii) 

101 

11 

200 

*f 

6,263 

4 

(iv) 

201 

ft 

300 

>w 

— 


(V) 

301 

ry 

400 

tt 

61 

17 

(vi) 

401 

11 

600 

tt 

180 

0 

(vii) 

601. 

ft 

600 

ft 

214 

7 

(viii) 

601 

t f 

700 

tt 

18 

0 

(ix) 

701 

»f 

800 


115 

17 

(x) 

801 

fi 

900 

It 

914 

0 

(xi) 

901 

ft 

1000 

» f 

991 

8 

(xii) 

1001 

1 f 

1200 

If 

361 

10 

(xiii) 

1201 

11 

1600 


4,363 

10 

(xiv) , 

Beyond 


1600 

t* 

— 



The Quantity of Traffic (Coke) moved by 




rail-cum-sea route during 1954-55 

2,882 

10 


Quantity of Traffic (Coke) moved by road. 


(i) 

1 to 60 Miles 

625 

0 

(ii) 

61 „ 100 .. 

37 

16 

(iii) 

Beyond 100 „ 

170 

0 


Ore Mines 


7,21,228-11 


136 
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Q; 7. 


Traffic moved by road at the request oi the constituents during 1964-65 (Coke) 

Quantity. 


Railway 

freight. 


Lorry 

Hire. 


Difference. 


(i) 1 to 50 Miles 

(ii) 61 to 100 


T. 

C. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

626 

0 

2,039 

6 

2,091 

14 

52 

9 

37 

16 

208 

2 

1,061 

12 

863 

10 


ANNEXURE V, 
(Kulti Works) 


0:1. To produce one ton of Pig Iron, the 
following quantities of principal raw 
materials are required. 


To produce one ton of Coke we require 
1.370 tons of coal. 


iron Ore 

• 1.708 tons 




Rock Phosphate 

0.015 

Q: 2. 

The production 

of finished 

Manganese Ore ••• 

0.048 

for the years in question is set out b 

Hard Coke 

1.345 .. 




Limestone 

0.390 





Pig Iron. 

Pipes. 

General Castings. 

Hard Coke. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1947—48 

100.673 

32.964 

34,241 

186,036 

1962—63 

140.003 

44,780 

27,709 

180,023 

1963—64 

170,312 

47.206 

18,213 

136,127 

1964—56 

197,702 

70,768 

16,167 

112,664 

Note '■—Similar information for the year 1938-39 is 

not available. 



Q: 3. There has been no change in the 
distance of haul by rail in respect of finished 
products and principal raw mafenals. 

Q: 4. In respect of traffic received and 
despatched by rail* we set out the longest 
and shortest distances for the principal 
raw materials and finished products. 


(a) Raw Materials 

Shortest 

Longest 


Distance 

Distance 

Iron Ore Manoharpur 

164 miles 


do Bara Jamda 


174 miles. 

Manganese Ore Gua. 

179 miles 


Limestone Birmitrapur 

206 „ 


Rock Phosphate Ghatsilal32 „ 


*Coal 

20 .. 

36 .. 


*Coal is purchased from the different collieries 
and despatched from the following stations 


1954—55 


Asansol, Sitarampur, Ondal, Barakar. 

Kusunda and Pathardih, 

(b) Finished Products. 20 miles 1,600 miles 

Note: Please note that the shortest distance 
is the minimum distance for which the 
Railway will charge, irrespective of 
the actual distance. 

Q: 5. The entire quantity of principal raw 
materials is received by rail, the only excep¬ 
tion being Ramnagore Coal which wo receive 
by our own tramline or by means of the 
present Aerial Ropeway. The coal receiv¬ 
ed from other collieries constitutes about 
50% of our present requirements. 

Q: 6. The entire quantity of finished pro¬ 
ducts is despatched from the Mills by rail. 

Q: 7‘(a). The average price and the 
average rail freight paid per ton of each of 
the principal raw materials are set out 
below :— 

1947—48 


Materials 


Manoharpur Ore. 

Bara Jamda Ore. 

Rock Phosphate 
Manganese Ore (Ordy.) 
do (H.G.) 

do (C P.) 

Hard Coke (Purchased) 
Limestone (Lump) 
do (Chip) 

Coking Coal (Purchased) 

Coal (Ramnagore) 

Non-Coking Coal (Ramnagore) 


erage Price j 
per ton. { 

Rail 
Freight 
per ton. 


Average Price j 
per ton. j 

Rail 
Freight 
per ton. 

Rs. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


8 

14 10 

8 

8 

4 

6 

9 

6 

4 2 


6 

4 

2 

9 

6 

1 






12 

7 

7 

10 

1 

1 






14 

2 

9 

9 

3 

8 

6 

3 

0 

3 13 

24 

27 

3 

4 

9 

3 

8 






129 

0 

0 

23 

10 

0 






34 

12 

0 

(K.H. Ry. Track) 


0 



6 

6 

1 

0 

10 

6 

3 

4 

0 

5 2 

9 

0 

0 

10 

6 

3 






14 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

14 

1 

9 

2 7 

3 

14 

8 

0 








0 

14 

4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

15 

2 

0 

2 3 
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Q: 8. Below are given the figures of despatches of Pig Iron by rail for the year 
1954-55, for distance of: 


(i) 

1 

to 

60 miles 


T. Cwt. 
2,720— 1 

(ii) 

61 

•f 

100 

tt 

* • • 

22—14 

(iii) 

101 

»» 

200 

If 

• •• 

60,982—11 

(iv) 

201 


300 

It 


1,628—17 

(V) 

301 

tt 

400 

It 


678—14 

(Vi) 

401 

ft 

600 

ft 

• a • 

1,112— 8 

(vii) 

601 

»f 

600 

tl 

... 

466— 3 

(viii) 

601 

It 

700 

II 


2,424—16 

(ix) 

701 

II 

800 

II 

• • • 

6.089— 0 

(X) 

801 

It 

900 

If 


2,950—16 

(xi) 

901 

If 

1,000 

1* 

« •« 

8,484— 4 

(xii) 

1,001 

II 

1,200 

II 

a * « 

18,310—13 

(xiii) 

1,201 

tl 

1,600 

It 


6,605— 5 

& (xiv) 

beyond 

It 

1,600 

It 


224— 6 

TL 

Indian 

Ipon & Steel Oo., 

LtJ., (Kulti Wor 


Oalcutta. 


GENERAL 

The Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. are par- 
“ticularly interested in representing their 
case in respect of castings such as C.l- 
pipes and cisterns, rollers etc. manufactur¬ 
ed by them at the Kulti Works. 


PART l-A 

Q: 1. (a) The effect of 1948 revised general 
classification of goods has been to greatly 
increase the Railway Freight Charges on 
C.l. Pipes and Cisterns. 

C.I, Pipes under Iron or Steel Div- ‘B’-Glass 4; 
Class 3, WI300 B. G—Pre-War classification 
Class 2 (.42 pie per maund per mile):—In 
pre-war days freight charges on the old E.l. 
Railway which then extended from Howrah 
right up to Delhi, Saharanpur, Agra and 
branches (embracing the major important 
consuming stations) used to be the old C-J. 
Scheduled Rates and a large number 
of Station-tO'Station rates lower than the C.l. 
Scheduled rates from Kulti. Station-to-sta- 
tion rates used to be quoted from^Bisco also. 
These rates were all cancelled and replac¬ 
ed by the New Standard Telescopic Class 3 
Rates in place of C.J. Scheduled Rates and 
some of the old Station-to-station Rates 
were quoted from Kulti only on an enhanc¬ 
ed basis from 1-10-1948. The |Station-to- 
station Rates were enhanced on several 
occasions until their final abolition from 
15-10-1954. Statement ‘A’ annexed shows 
the history of the rates for C.I. Pipes and 
Cisterns and Statement ‘B’ shows the effect 
of the replacement of C.J. Scheduled Rates 
by (5lass 3 Rates. Statement ‘C’ shows the 
effect of the enhancement of Station-to-sta¬ 


tion Rates till their final abolition from 
15-10-1954. 

An examination of these Statements ‘B’ 
and ‘C’ discloses :— 

Statement ’’B”—Percentage increase varies 
from 163 to 298% on C. J. Scheduled 
Rate with the Class 3 Rate from 
1-10-48. 

Statement ''C”—Percentage increase of the 
Special Rates existing on 31-12-47 and 
Class Rates introduced from 1-4-55 
varies from 162 to 300% on the abolition 
of all Special Rates from 31-3-55. 

C. I. Cisterns-, C. 1. Cisterns, before Octo¬ 
ber 1938, used to be classified under Iron 
or Steel Division 'B’ (same as for C. I. Pipes)- 
class 2 (’42 pie per maund per mile). From 
October 1938 Cisterns were placed under 
Iron or Steel Division ‘A’—a higher class 2A 
(’46 pie per maund per mile). This re-classi¬ 
fication was due to the consideration by 
the Commercial Committee of the Railway 
that Basic Heauy Iron Products used for 
building and structural work and the 
commoner finished products used for 
commerical and industrial purposes should 
come under Iron or Steel Diuision 'B'; and 
that the fabricated articles of higher class and 
value which included Cisterns should come 
under Iron or Steel Division'A’. This new 
definition of Iron or Steel Division ‘B’ & ‘A’ 
for Iron and Steel articles has led to 
anomalous classifications of articles now 
appearing under the head of Iron or Steel 
Division 'A‘ and Iron or Steel Division 'B’- 
For example, fabricated steel, bolts and 
nuts, rivets, shaftings, hooks etc. are now 
under Division ‘B’ and are more expensive 
than tanks and cisterns now listed under 
Division ‘A’. These again, it is anomalous 
to classify cooking utensils, poles etc» 


The Kulti Works are served by Kulti Sta¬ 
tion, E. Railway (old E. 1. Rly.) and also Bisco 
Station, S. E. Rly. (Old B. N. Railway). 
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under Division ‘B‘ while mortars and 
pestles, lamp posts are placed under Divi¬ 
sion ‘A’. Furthermore, there is po weight 
limit for the Basic Heavy Iron Products to 
distinguish whether an article is to como 
under Division ‘A’ or Division ‘B’. 

From a reference to the old E. 1. Railway 
Pre-War Goods Pamphlet, Part 1, No. 7; 
1941, it will be observed that a large number 
of Station-to-Station Rates used to be 
quoted under Iron or Steel Division ‘A‘ an.d. 
‘B’, W/800, from Kulti, Kumardhubi, Barakar 
Burnco Siding etc. to huridreds of then E. 1 
Railway Stations and Via including important 
stations like Kanpur, Agra, Delhi etc. 
These special rates were cancelled in the 
process of introduction of new rale 
structure from 1-10-1948. There was also 
a special Station-to-Station rate of Re.l/- 
per maund for C. 1. Cisterns from Kulti, 
Bombay via Naini which was cancelled in 
December 1947. 

Statement ‘D’ shows a comparison of the 
Pre-war class rates with new rates from 
1-10-48 to 1-4-55 for various rnileages. 

It is seen from the Statement “D” that by 
transference of cisterns from Iron or Steel 
Division “B ' to Iron or Steel Division “A” 
i. e. from Pre-war class 2 rate to 5th class 
rate from 1-4-55, the percentage increase 
in the rate varies from 145 to 188%. In the 
case of the special rate from Kulti to 
Bombay, which existed in 1947, the 
enhancement comes to 338%. 

(b) The adoption of the 1948 teles¬ 
copic scales of rates have not been help¬ 
ful in the case of C. 1. Pipes and Cisterns 
and by the concellation of the special rates 
the new rates under the standrad teles¬ 
copic class rates have become so high that 
severe competition has to be meet with 
locally manufactured goods, foreign import¬ 
ed goods and with the goods manufactured 
in Calcutta area, despatched by sea route 
to port stations, e. g. Madras, Bombay, 
Delhi. & Kanpur etc. 

(c) Annexure V question 8shows the 
production and comparative figures of 
despatches of C. 1- Pipe and Cisterns for the 
year 1947-—48 and 1954—55 for various 
mileages in different legs. Although the 
overall despatches have increased by 
more than 100% it is however not a correct 
indication of the share of the traffic due to 
the Indian Iron and Steel Company having 
in view of the demand of the country having 
gone by 400 to 500% since 1947—48. 

It will also be observed that within the 
300 mile-zone the despatches of C. 1. Pipes 
which includes the light. casting pipes like 
soil and rain water pipes have not increased 
appreciably as it should have according to. 
the demand, whereas the despatches in 
cisterns have definitely gone down. The 
main reason for this is the acute competition 
with the Calcutta manufacturers. 

Q; 2. (a) No. The present rating arrange¬ 
ments are considered to be very rigid inas¬ 
much as the policy of the Railways is to 
abolish the station-to-station rates for irnpor- 
tant commodities and replace them by the 
standard telescopic class rates. An exam¬ 
ple is the case of rates for C. 1. Pipes and 
Cisterns in wagonload. Furthermore, wag- 
pnload rates quoted for C. I. Pipes and. 
Cisterns are only one class less than 


that for ‘Smalls’ and as such the difference 
between the rates for Smalls & Wagon loads 
is not considered sufficient when compared 
with class rates for commodities for which 
corresponding telescopic wagonload scales 
have been quoted. As an illustration. Ap¬ 
pendix ‘E’ attached shows a comparative 
Statement of rates for various mileages for 
comrhodities classified at Class 1, for which 
WL/C Wagon load Scale applies classified 
at Class 3, for which WL/E Wagon load Scale 
applies classified at ClaSs 4, for which WL/H 
Wagonload Scale applies whereas for C. 1. 
Pipes class 4 applies for ‘Smalls’ and class 
3 for ‘Wagon loadsj and for cisterns 
class 5 applies for Smalls’.and class 4for 
‘Wagon loads’. 

The disparity in the difference between 
Wagon load Scales Class Rates (for Wagon¬ 
load Traffic) will be apparent from an exa¬ 
mination of the said Appendix “E”. 

(b)The Railwaysi.have at no time exercised 
the discretion permitted to them under the 
present arrangements to meet the legitimate 
demands in respect of Rates for Pipes and 
Cisterns. 

Q: 3. So far as the class rates for Smalls 
and the corresponding lower class rates for 
wagon load for C. 1. Pipes and Cisterns are 
concerned, they are not appropriate in re¬ 
lation to one another when compared with 
the different class rates for Smalls and 
their corresponding wagon load scales for 
wagon load traffic. For the sake of illustration, 
the Appendix ‘F’ is attached, showing some 
of the commodities for which wagonload 
scales are quoted with their corresponding 
class rates for Smalls, and also the lower 
class rates for wagonload traffic and their 
corresponding class rates for ‘Smalls’ com¬ 
pared with C. 1. Pipes and Cisterns. 

Certain types of C. 1. Pipes and Cisterns 
can be loaded up to 545 maundsand more 
in a wagon and as such a suitable wagon¬ 
load scale with a minimum weight of 645 
maunds would not only give a greater 
wagon-load return to the Railways, but it 
would also facilitate the development of 
traffic in this commodity. 

Appendix ‘G’ attached is a comparison of 
class 3 rates on W/300 compared with 
wagon-load scales, F, G & H on W/545 
showing the increased return per wagon 
the railway is able to earn by quoting one 
of the wagon load scales on W/545, 

Q: 4. Having due regard to the operating, 
expenses of Railways and the need for Rail¬ 
way Revenue, the present practice of levy¬ 
ing no charge for the transport of commodi¬ 
ties beyond a distance of about 1,500 miles 
is not considered an economic proposition 
from the railway point of view. 

Q:5. (i) The principle of levying a 
separate terminal charge is reasonable, 
but the charge should pot be uniform. It 
should vary according to the nature of 
terminal services performed or according 
to the rates charged for the different com¬ 
modities. For the cheap commodities 
charged at low rates, the terminal charges 
should not be the same as for expensive 
commodities charged at higher rates. 

(ii) In view of the telescopic prin¬ 
ciple of Rates structure, the cost of con¬ 
veyance charge of the Railways for short 
distance is covered within the first leg of 
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the telescopic scale. The minimum distance 
for charge and also the terminal charge 
should also cover any expenses involved 
for short distances. On principle, therefore 
there should be no separate ‘Short Distance 
charge. 

(iii) The transhipment charge at 
break of gauge is intended to cover the 
actual e.xpenses incurred by the Rail¬ 
way and, therefore, there should be no 
separate transhipment charge for Smalls 
and ‘Wagonload’ traffic. 

Q;6, The unit for charge per one mile 
is a standard recognised principle and 
should not be changed. 

Q : 7. No remarks- 

Q:8. It is anomalous to charge empty 
haulage on empty tank wagons on some 
railways, while it is not so done on other 
railways. The present practice should, 
therefore, be discontinued. 

Q;9. There are obvious anomalies in 
the present classification of commodities 
under Iron or Steel Division ‘A’ and ‘B’ mde 
examples mentioned in Q : 1 (a) ‘Cisterns . 

C. 1. Rollers now come under Iron or Steel 
Division ‘A’. The weight of C. 1. Rollers 
vary from 1 to 5 tons each and they are 
essentially used in Industries. As such, C. 1. 
Rollers should properly be classified under 
Iron or Steel Division ‘B’. 

Q:10. We are not satisfied with the 
present wagonload rates for C 1. Pipes 
specially on account of the cancellation of 
the station-to-station rates. C. I. cisterns 
should also be classified and charged 
at the same rates as for C. 1. Pipes, as both 
commodities are used for sewage and 
flushing purposes. C 1. Rollers are also 
heavy and comparable with articles now 
classified under Iron or Steel Division ‘B 
and should, therefore, be charged as for 
articles falling under Iron or Steel Division 
‘B’. Castings N. O. C. under Division A 
now includes manhole covers and frarnes 
stopcock boxes etc. should also come under 
Division ‘B’ as they are required in connec¬ 
tion with sewage schemes and house 
connection connected with industrial 
developments. 

Q; 11. The present relationship between 
‘Smalls’ and ‘Wagonloads’ have not been 
properly adjudicated. In case of certain 
commodities classified under 1, 2, o, 4. tx 
classes one or other of the 13 wagonload 
scales applies to some 80 commodities 
onlv whilst for some 17 commodities 
classified between 2,3,4, 5, 7, 8 and 1^^ 
classes, a lower class rate has been select¬ 
ed for wagonload rates. There are some 
8 000 commodities in the general classifica¬ 
tion of goods and it is anomalous that only 
about 97 commodities have been provided 
with wagonload rates, 80 with wagonload 
scales and 17 with a lower class for wagon¬ 
load traffic. This position appears to be 
anomalous since every commodity is 
capable of being offered in wagonloads and 
it costs the Railway less to convey traffic in 
wagonloads than for ‘Smalls’. A proper 
relationship between rates for traffic in 
‘Smalls’ and ‘Wagonloads’ would be 
maintained by providing suitably reduced 
rates for all commodities for wagonloads as 
done on American Railways. 
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Q : 12 to 15. No remarks- 

Q; 16. To ensure better utilisation of 
transport capacity so far as the C.l. articles 
of the Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. are 
concerned, the following remarks are 
made;— 

The presentW/300 for C.l. Pipes is suit¬ 
able for the larger Pipes (9’,’and upwards 
in diameter); but for the smaller pipes (2” 
up to 8” diameter), wagons can be loaded 
right up to 545 maunds and more. There¬ 
fore a low wagon load scale of rate with 
W/545 should be quoted. C.l. Cisterns being 
more or less complomentary to C.l. Pipes, 
as explained under 10 above, these should 
have the same wagon load rate and mini- 
m.um weight for charge as for the smaller 
dimension pipes. See answer 3, Appendix 
“G”. 

(i) There is a very little scope for up-grad¬ 
ing the existing “W” condition attached to 
various commodities which have been 
arrived at after long years of experience. 
As a matter of fact, when opportunity offers, 
more than the minimum weight for charge is 
loaded according to the orders. 

(ii) It is not recommended that the present 
class rates for “smalls” should be adopted 
for wagon loads only where wagon load 
scales are not quoted at present, as wagon 
load rates must always be lower than the 
class rates for “smalls”- The levy of an 
extra charge for movement in ‘smalls' would 
result in increasing the existing class rates 
for “smalls”. As it is, the Class rates have 
been generally enhanced from 1st April, 55. 

(iii) As explained in (i) above, from the 
business point of view it may not be pos¬ 
sible for the trade to make larger despatch¬ 
es than the present minimum weight for 
charge for different commodities which 
depend on the quantum of orders they 
have to execute. Therefore, the induce¬ 
ment by a reduction in freight rates for 
quantities loaded beyond the present mini¬ 
mum weights per wagon may not be effec¬ 
tive for various reasons, such as the sup¬ 
ply of the requisite typo of wagons when 
required. 

Q; 17. It would be feasible for this indus¬ 
try to obtain their raw materials, e.g. Coal, 
Iron ore and Limestone in train-loads pro¬ 
vided considerably reduced train-load rates 
are quoted. Unless the bottle-neck over 
the railways is considerably removed, the 
introduction of train load rates is likely to 
affect greatly the regular supply of wagons 
to other industries who may not despatch in 
train loads. 

Q; 18 to 20. No remarks. 

Q : 21. (a & b) No remarks. 

(c) There would be no objec¬ 
tion for our finished goods being carried by 
coastal shipping in order to remove the 
strain on Railways provided, that the exist¬ 
ing freight charges remain unaltered and all 
the necessary facilities for through booking 
are introduced from about 150 miles from 
port stations. This is a welcome proposition. 

Q ; 22 to 27. No remarks- 

Q: 28. The Indian Iron & Steel Co-Ltd. 
have made innumerable requests to retairv 
the previous statioin-to-station rates for C. 1. 
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Pipes and Castings or to quote new rates, 
but those requests have always been turned 
down. Copies of the relevant correspon¬ 
dence are attached as Appendices H 1 to 
H 9 for Cisterns and J 1 to J 6 for Pipes. 

We would specially draw the attention of 
the Committee the unjust manner in which 
the station-to-station rates of cast iron pipes 
have been enhanced from time to time and 
finally abolished from 15th October 1954, as 
will be seen in our representation (our 
annexure J-4). When it suited the Railways, 
our cast iron pipes were treated as coming 
under the category of Iron & Steel Division 
“B” for the purpose of enhancement of the 
station-to-station rates to the level of 40% 
less than class 3 rates which is the basis of 
charge for station-to-station rates for lron& 
Steel materials otfier than Cast Iron Pipes 
from Tatanagar, Burnco Siding etc. (Please 
refer to our annexure J/2). This privilege, 
however, was denied to us when tfie pre¬ 
vious station-to-station rates for C. 1. Pipes 
were totally abolished from 15th October 
1954. 

Q: 29. This has already been dealt with 
in question 2. We would, however, suggest 
that a lower wagon load scale rate for C. I. 
Pipes and Cisterns and special station-to- 
station rates for some important stations, 
e.g., Howrah, Patna, Allahabad. Kanpur, 
Delhi, Lucknow. New Delhi etc. be introdu¬ 
ced for C. 1. Pipes and Cisterns. Even the 
special station-to-station rates for C. I. Pipes 
from Bisco to Bombay and Madras granted 
by the Railway Rates Tribunal have not 
been helpful, specially in respect of soil 
and rain water pipes, on account of the 
rates not being low enough compared to the 
last station-to-station rates. 

Q; 30. The export trade will be greatly 
encouraged in the interests of the country 
as a whole by tho introduction of station-to- 
station rates. 

Q : 31, 32, 33 & 37. Since Commerce and 
Industries are handmaids to the Railways 
Industry, it is only reasonable that the objec¬ 
tive of the Railways should be to develop the 
Industry and Commerce of the country by 
quotation of suitably reduced railway 
freight charges. These rates should cover 
at least the working expenses, for such 
goods where low railway freight rates are 
necessary for the development of the 
country’s needs. 

Q: 34. It is suggested that in case of rail¬ 
way freights for newly constructed lines, the 
rates should not be charged on a basis of 
inflated mileage, which may retard the 
development of traffic on the newly cons¬ 
tructed lines. The Railways should wait 
and see for at least two or three years after 
newly constructed lines are open for traffic. 

Q:35&36. No comments. 

Q : 38. The general policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to control or fix ceilings for the prices 
of particular commodities should not effect 
the charging of freight rates in accordance 
with the normal principles which the Rail¬ 
ways follow. 

Q: 39. In any rational railway freight 
structure, the rating policy has to be so 
devised as to enable all commodities to 
move. It, is, therefore, necessary that in 
some case a low level of rates has to be 
charged. The so-called loss, if any, in this 
connection should be made up by adjust¬ 


ment of rates for other commodities. ’ It may 
not always be possible to charge economic 
rates for some commodities. 

Q: 40. The increase in movement of the 
‘Low Rated’traffic mentioned in this ques¬ 
tion would be accompanied by a general 
increase in the industrial activity leading to 
increased movement in other commodities 
also. It is seep that the existing large 
volume of low rated traffic has helped con¬ 
siderably to increase the gross earnings of 
the Railways, which up to this point of time 
have covered not only the entire working 
expenses but has also helped to contribute 
a. Dividend of 4% to the General Exchequer. 

Q: 41. The railway freight rates for 
commodities generally consumed in the 
country, and also exported should not 
fluctuate according to the competitive condi¬ 
tions in the export market. 

Q: 42. To deal with this question, compa¬ 
rative statements of pre-war and post-war 
traffic in pipes and castings are required 
to be prepared. We are not in a position to 
prepare such a comparative statement for 
the pre-war period, as the necessary infor¬ 
mation for preparing such statement is not 
available, the records liaving been destroy¬ 
ed. It may be stated generally that in the 
pre-war period, we used to export a fair 
volume of castings of various description in 
the different Far East market. This export 
ceased during the war. The export market 
has now been opened and we are trying to 
regain this exporc market for all kinds of 
castings including Soil and Rain Water Pipes 
but excluding C. 1. heavy and pressure 
pipes. 

Q: 43. So far as location is concerned, 
our Kulti Works was established over 70 
years ago, and therefore the 194^ railway 
freight structure had no influence on the 
location. The pace of development of the 
industry continued in the natural course. 

The 1948 Railway freight structure by the 
cancellation of the old special rates, and 
the adoption of new telescopic scale of 
rates has considerably enhanced the rates 
for our cast iron products, and we are 
experiencing severe competition from other 
foundries established long after ours. 

Q; 44. We generally quote f.o.r. forward¬ 
ing station. The price at destination 
stations is controlled by the dealers depend¬ 
ing on various factors according to market 
condition and competition. These figures 
are not available with us. 

Q: 45 to 47. No remarks. 

Q: 48. The Indian Iron & Steel Co. is ex¬ 
tending the manufacture of Spun Iron Pipes 
and a new plant is being installed for the 
manufacture of Spun Iron Pipes covering 
tho sizes from 9” to 27” with a monthly 
rated capacity of 9,000 tons. Additional 
Plant is also being installed for the manu¬ 
facture of Standard fittings neessary for 
the additional pipe production. Approxi¬ 
mate estimate is that present production 
will be trebled. 

Q: 49 & 50. The volume of despatches 
of Kulti products will be approximately three 
times the quantity we are despatching at 
the moment. 

Lengths of movement will be as in the 
past, 1 . e- all over India. 

Q: 51 to 55. No remarks. 
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Statement referred to in reply to Question No. 1 {a) Part I-A- 

THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL CO. LTD., KULTI WORKS. 


Comparative Rates per Maund for Cast Iron Pipes at the Pre-War C. J. Schedule Rates with the 
Post-War Standard Telescopic Class 3 Rates from 1—10—1948 and from I—4—1065. 


Miles 

1 

Pre-War 

[ Post-War 

Increase % on 

C. J. 

Schedule 

2 

Class 3 from 
1-10-48 

3 

Class 3 from 
1-4-66 

4 

Col. 3 

% 

Col. 4 

% 


Rs. a* 

P- 

Rs. a. 

p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 



20 

0 0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

160% 

163% 

50 

0 1 

7 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

8 

163% 

168% 

100 

0 3 

2 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 

4 

135% 

168% 

160 

0 4 

9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

8 

0 

163% 

168% 

200 

0 6 

2 

0 

9 

8 

0 10 

8 

157% 

173% 

300 

0 8 

4 

0 

14 

6 

1 

0 

0 

174% 

192% 

400 

0 10 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

6 

190% 

205% 

600 

0 11 

8 

1 

7 

6 

1 

9 

0 

201% 

214% 

600 

0 12 

9 

1 

12 

0 

1 

13 

6 

220% 

231% 

700 

0 13 

10 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

231% 

239% 

800 

0 14 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

6 

247% 

249% 

850 

0 15 

1 

2 

6 

3 

2 

6 

3 

254% 

254% 

900 

0 16 

6 

2 

8 

3 

2 

8 

0 

260% 

258% 

1.000 

1 0 

4 

2 

12 

4 

2 

11 

6 

271% 

266% 

1.100 

1 1 

2 

3 

0 

5 

2 

15 

0 

282% 

274% 

1.200 

1 2 

0 

3 

4 

6 

3 

2 

6 

292% 

281% 

1,300 

1 2 

10 

3 

8 

7 

3 

6 

0 

300% 

287% 

1,400 

1 3 

8 

3 

12 

8 

3 

0 

6 

308% 

292% 

1,500 

1 4 

6 

4 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

312% 

298% 

1.660 

1 5 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

300% 

286% 
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1000 2 3 0 2 6 4 3 0 3 3 4 1 2 16 1 32 10 146% 

1100 266 2 10 2 349 38 11 32 11 36 11 143% 

1200 2 10 0 2 14 0 3 9 3 3 13 9 3 6 9 3 11 0 140% 

Bombay Via NYN. 1156 10 0 (Special Rate cancelled from Pecember/47), 3 6 1 (338% col : 

6 oyer 1.) 



APPENDIX 'E’ (referred to in reply to Q: 2 (a) Part I-A.) 
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ANNEXURE H~I. 

{Referred to in reply to Question No. 28 Part I-A ) 

Copy of letter No. BCT. 1338 dated 23-4-51 from the Chief Traffic Manager, 0. I. P. Railway 
Bombay, to the Commercial Traffic Manager, (B <b D), B. .N Railway, Calcutta- 


Re. Rate for Cisterns from Bisco to Bombay. 
Your No. RA. 41/77 No 1 dated 20-3-1951. 

In this connection I enclose for your infor¬ 
mation a copy of my HQ TCR’s report which 
is self-explanatory. 


In view of what has been stated by the 
T. Cr. 1 consider that this traffic can very 
well bear the present tariff rate ex Bisco to 
Bombay, with a fair margin of profit to the 
dealers at this end. 


Copy of letter No PD. Misc. 51 of 16~4-5l from T Cr. HQ to C.T M , Bombay 


Rates for Cisterns. I contacted various 
Sanitaryware merchants of Bombay and my 
enquiries with them reveal as follows: 

Cisterns are received in Bombay market 
mainly from Calcutta. Sometimes back 
‘Veenus’ cisterns were received in Bombay 
from Kathiawar but as they were found un¬ 
suitable in service they were not passed by 
the Bombay Municipality. Recently one new 
factory Indian Foundries has started manu¬ 
facturing cisterns in Bombay also. Sorne- 
times Cisterns are received from foreign 
countries also. 

The prices of cisterns in Bombay vary as 
follows 

Typhoon 3 gallon capacity 

Indian Foundries 
Carron (English) 

Antimos 


Due to the high cost of English cisterns, 
Bombay market mainly depends on 
Typhoons, as they are better in quality and 
service than those manufactured by M/s. 
Indian Foundries. Furthermore Typhoon is 
in an unique position in that it is in the mar¬ 
ket for good number of years and is famous 
throughout India. 

'I'he firm’s contention that they are notable 
to compete in Bombay market with locally 
manufactured as well as English stuff is obvi¬ 
ously without foundation. On the contrary 
a product like Typhoon which has got a great 
demand in Bombay market and can with¬ 
stand in competition with the English stuff 
which is handicapped by its higher price, 
should not be dependant on the Railway 
Freight and I consider that even in the 
absence of any reduced rate, the stuff will 
continue to move and find a better position 
in the Bombay market. 


Rs. 41 
Rs.89 
Rs. 80 
Rs. 120 


ANNEXURE H-2. 

('Ref erred to' in Qustion 28 of Part I-A,J 


Copy of letter No. 44-Sp 112828, date dike 1st May, 1951. from The Indian Iron <b Steel Co Ltd., 
12, Mission Row, Calcutta to The Commercial Traffic Manager, B. N. Railway, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 


Rates for Cast Iron Cisterns from Kulti, 
Bisco to Bombay and Madras. 

Your No. RA. 41/77 of 20-3-50. 

We now give you some further information 
in support of our claim for station-to-station 
rates for Cast Iron Cisterns. As you are 
aware, we are large manufacturers and 
distributors for various kinds of Cast Iron 
goods among which are Cast Iron Cisterns 
and Pipes. Unfortunately, there is an 
anomaly in the present railway classifi¬ 
cations in as much as certain kinds of 
castings like Cisterns are under Iron and 
Steel Div. ‘A’, and Pipes under Iron and 
Steel Div. ‘B’. From an examination of the 
articles placed under Iron and Stool Div- VV 
and 'B'. it will be seen that Cisterns should 
rightly be placed under Div, ’B’. 

Furthermore, under the revised Rates 
Structure said to have been fixed on a 
rational basis, there are some 13 Telescopic 
wagon load scale of rates, but such articles 
like Cisterns and Pipes have not been 
placed under any of these wagonload scale 
of rates. What has been done is that the 
previous standard telescopic class rates on 
actual weight, uiz. class 4 for Iron and Steel 
Div. ‘A’ and class 3 for Iron and Steel Div. 
‘B’ have been quoted as wagon load rates, 
and the classification for actual weight rate 


has been raised to class 5 for Iron and 
Steel Div. ‘A’ and class 4 for Iron and Steel 
Div. ‘B’. 

You are no doubt aware that our Cast Iron 
flustiing Cisterns are largely used for 
sanitary purposes in conjunction with our 
Cast Iron Pipes and it is only reasonable 
that cisterns and pipes should be consi¬ 
dered parts of sanitary flushing system and 
as such their railway freight charges should 
bo the same. 

Of late our sales in those flushing materials 
for sanitary purpose have gone down con¬ 
siderably, having to face competition with 
the locally manufactured onos. At present 
there are station-to-sation rates of Rs. 1-6-10 
per md. and Rs. 1-5-9 per md. W/300 Lfrom 
Bisco to Bombay and Madras respectively 
for Pipes and we would request to apply 
these rates to cisterns. 

As the questions relating to anomalies in 
the classification and fixation of suitable 
wagon load scale of rates for cisterns are 
likely to take time for the consideration of 
the Railways, our prayer is that the present 
station-to-station rates for pipes may be 
applied to cisterns for traffic from Bisco to 
Bombay and Madras with immediate effect. 

We await your early reply- 
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ANNEXURE .H-3 

{Referred to in reply to Q : 2 of Part I-A.) 

Copy of letter No. 44 8pl.l2833, dated the lat May 1951, from The Indian Iron <b Steel Co- Ltd, 
Calcutta, to The Chief Commercial Manager. E- I- Railway, Koilaghat, Calcutta. 


Rates for Cast Iron Cisterns from Kulti to 
important stations on E. 1. Railway. 

As you are aware, we are large manufac¬ 
turers. and distributors, for various kinds of 
cast Iron goods among which are cast iron 
cisterns and Pipes. Unfortunately, there 
is an anomaly in Wie present railway classU 
hcations in as such much as certain kinds of 
castings like cisterns are in Iron & Steel 
Division ‘A’ and pipes in Iron & Steel Divi¬ 
sions ‘A’ and 'B', it will be seen that cis¬ 
terns should rightly be placed under divi¬ 
sion ‘B.’ 

Furthermore, under the revised Rates 
Structure said to have been fixed on a 
rational basis, there are some 13 Telescopic 
wagon-load scale of rates, but such articles 
like cisterns and pipes have not been 
placed under any of these wagon-load scale 
of rates. What has been done is that the 
previous standard telescopic class on rates 
on actual weight uiz. class 1 for Iron and 
Steel division 'A' and class 3 for Iron and 
Steel division ‘B’ have been quoted as 
wagon-load rates, and the classification for 
actual weight rate has been raised to class 
5 for Iron and Steel division ‘A’ and class 4 
for Iron and Steel divisisn ‘B’. 

You are no doubt aware that our Cast 
Iron flushing Cisterns are largely used for 
sanitary purposes in conjuction with our 


Cast Iron Pipes and it is only reasonable 
that cisterns and pipes should be consider¬ 
ed parts of sanitary flushing system and as 
such their railway freight charges should be 
the same. If you will refer to your previous 
goods pamphlets you will see that the 
station-to-station rates for Iron and Steel 
division ‘A’ and ‘B’ from Kulti, Kumardhubi. 
Barakar, Burnco Sdg. to hundreds of 
E. 1. Railway stations and via including 
important stations like Kanpur, Agra, Delhi 
etc. were the same. 

Of late our sales in those flushing materials 
for sanitary purpose have gone down 
considerably, having to face competition 
with the imported goods and locally manu¬ 
factured ones. At present there are some 
twenty station-to-station rates for Pipes and 
we would request to apply these existing 
rates for Pipes to Cisterns from Kulti to 
Howrah. Kanpur, Delhi and New Delhi 
for the present. 

As it would no doubt take some time to 
consider the question of removing the 
anomaly in the classification of Cisterns and 
the application of suitable wagon-load scale 
of rates, would you kindly consider the app¬ 
lication of the existing station-to-station 
rates for pipes traffic to cisterns as well 
with immediate effect. 

We wait your early reply. 


ANNEXURE H^4 

{Referred to in reply to question 28 of Part LA ) 


Copy of Letter No. 19/3372, dated 22nd May, 1951, from the Indian Iron Steel Co., Ltd, Calcutta, 
to The Commercial Traffic Manager, B.N- Railway, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 


Re: Rates for cast iron cisterns from 
Bisco to Bombay and Madras. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. RA/77 
No. 1 dated the 11th instant and are disap¬ 
pointed to note that you are unable to apply 
the existing special rates for Iron or Steel 
Pipes from Bisco to Bombay ahd Madras to 
cisterns as requested in our letter dated 
1st May, 1951. 

We are not aware if due consideration 
has been given to the various points raised 
in our letter to support and justify our 
reasonable claim and we would be glad to 
know the grounds which have prompted you 
to refuse to introduce station-to-station rates 
for cast iron cisterns. 

We may add here that from 1st December. 
1946there was a station-to-station rate of 
Re-1/- per rnaund for cisterns from Kulti to 


Bombay which was subsequently cancelled 
by the E.l.R. in December, 1947. A special 
rate of Re. 0-13-6 per maund from Bisco to 
Bombay for C l. Columns was in existence 
under Iron & Steel Div. A, which is the same 
category for cisterns. 

In our previous letter we had pointed out 
that cisterns are unable to bear the present 
freight rates to Bombay and Madras and we 
submit that the elimination of inter-railway 
competition as a result of nationalisation of 
the Indian Railways should not be taken 
advantage of to deny the trade and industry 
of the country the former system of furnish¬ 
ing freight concession. 

We shall be obliged if you will review the 
position and let us have your decision at an 
early date. 


138 
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ANNEXURE H~5 

[Referred to in reply to question 28 of part I-A) 

€opy of letter No> R.A ' 4:lj77 No I Dated 2l —6— 51. From the Commercial Traffic Manager, 
B.N. Railway, Calcutta, To Messrs Martin Burn Ltd-, Mg.. Agents. The Indian Iron and 

Steel Co. Ltd 12 Mission Bow, Calcutta. 


Re. Rates for Cast Iron Cisterns from Bisco 
to Bombay and Madras. 

Ref. Your letter No. 19/8372 dated 
22-5-51. 

Cast Iron cisterns have been indexed _ to 
Iron and Steel Division ‘A’ since 1—10—’88 
according to the decision of the Commer¬ 
cial Committee. The consideration that led 
to the revision of the classification of cast 
iron cisterns vls^a-vis cast iron pipes was 
that the basic heavy iron products used for 
building and structural works and also the 
commoner finished products that were 
cheap and largely used for commercial and 
industrial purposes should come under 
Iron or Steel Div. ‘ B ’ and that the fabricated 
articles of higher class and value which in¬ 
cluded cistern should come under Iron or 
Steel Div. ‘ A’. 1, therefore, regret that Ido 


not find any justification for placing cast iron 
cisterns under Iron or Steel Div. ‘B ’. 

Although the use of cast iron cistern and 
cast iron pipes is inter-connected as stated 
in your letter No. 19/887 dated 3—2—1951 
there is no denying the fact that cast iron 
cisterns are of higher valtK; than cast iron 
pipes. Besides, enquiries made by the 
G.l.P. Railway show that the traffic in cisterns 
from Bisco to Bombay can very well bear 
the existing ordinary rate with a fair margin 
of profit to the dealers, vide an enclosed 
copy of the G.l.P. Railway’s letter No- RCT 
1388 dated 23—4—51. 

In the circumstances, 1 regret 1 am unable 
to accede to your request to apply the exist¬ 
ing special rates for cast iron pipes from 
Bisco to Bombay and Madras to cast iron 
cisterns. 


ANNEXURE H—6. 


{Referred to in reply to question 28 of Part I~A:) 

Copy of letter No. 1115837 dated, the 4th September, 1951. From: Mjs Indian Iron tfe 
Steel Co. Ltd., 12, Mission Row, Calcutta, to The Commercial Traffic 
Manager, B- N^ Railway, Calcutta 


(a) Anomalous Classification of Cisterns 
(Cast Iron). 

(b) Station to Station Rates for Cisterns 
from Bisco to Bombay and Madras. 

Your No. RA/41/77 No. 1 of 10-8-51. 

We have already adduced enough facts 
and figures vide our letters of 15/3/51. 1/5/51, 
22/5/51 and 11/7/51 to prove how the pre¬ 
sent arbitrary method of dividing Iron & 
Steel materials into two divisions ‘A’ and 
‘B’ for the purpose of railway freight 
charges has placed the Railways in an 
anomalous position by transferring C. 1. 
Cisterns to Div. ‘A’ by which act our traffic 
in Cisterns has been denied the right of 
availing of the special rates for Iron & Steel 
Division ' B ’ which was the old classification 
of C.l. Cistern. 


We would again give the following facts 
and figures from the latest report of our 
Bombay office :— 

‘IF’ Cisterns manufactured by the Indian 
Foundries in Bombay are sold at Rs. 36/- 
each delivered at buyer’s godown, in whole¬ 
sale or retail; the method of payment is 
generally from 30 to 60 days’ credit. 

Compared with the above our Cistern 
“'Fyphoon”, the popular brand, is sold at 
Rs. 40/- each, made up as follows :— 

Price F.O.R. Works. Rs. 35/-. 

Railway freight to Bombay. Rs. 4/-, 

Clearing, handling, taxes etc. Re. 1/-' 

Rs. 40/-. 


We have also brought to your notice the 
apparently irrational manner in which the 
scale of rate for wagonload traffic for 
Cisterns (under lron& Steel Div. ‘A’) has 
been fixed by raising the old classification 
of 4 Class RR to 5 class RR and applying the 
4th Class to wagonload traffic, and denying 
this traffic one of the standard wagonload 
scale of rates and thus subjecting it to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

We have also shown how by your 
unreasonably refusing to quote station- 
to-station rates our Cisterns are being under 
quoted in the Bombay market by the local 
manufacturers who have not to pay the long 
distance railway freight from Bisco to Bombay 
and who presumably use the local Scrap 
iron as the basic raw material, thereby 
escaping railway freight altogether. 


We would also mention for your informa¬ 
tion how our previous selling prices for 
“Typhoon” brand Cistern varied from time 
to time:— 


Year. 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 to 1961 


Rate per each 

F. O. R. Works. 
Rs. 29/-. 

,. 30/-. 

.. 33/-. 

.. 35/.. 


The above figures show that whilst our 
selling price has increased by about 20%, 
the railway freight charge of Re. 1/- per 
maund from Kulti to Bombay has been 
enhanced by the application of the new 
rates structure to Ks. 3/8/3 per maund. 
amounting to an increase of 250%. 
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We have also pointed out to you how by 
developing this traffic to Bombay the Rail¬ 
ways stand to increase their revenue. 

In view of our having established the case 
for our Cisterns being charged as for pipes 
(Iron and Steel Division ‘B’), we suggested 
to you the easiest course of action, namely 
to apply the special rates for pipes to our 
Cisterns, since the revision of the classifica¬ 
tion and fixing of a wagonload scale for 


Cisterns will take some considerable time. 
We have also mentioned that in the case of 
pipes (Iron and Steel Division ‘B’), the 
status-quo has been maintained by retain¬ 
ing the special rates on a higher basis, but 
the same has not been done in case of 
Cisterns, for which the special rate to 
Bombay was altogether cancelled. 

We now look forward to your early 
decision. 


ANNEXURE—H~7. 

(He f erred to in reply to Question 28 of Part I-A ) 


Copy of letter No. 4552jl2 dated The llth July^ 
12, Mission Bow, Calcutta, to The Commercial 

I'or the attention of Mr. B. K. De. 

Rates for Cast Iron Cisterns from 
Bisco to Bombay and Madras. 

We thank you for your letter No. RA/41/77/ 
2101 of the 21st June and appreciate the 
trouble you have taken in explaining the 
position to us. 

We have noted that Cast Iron Cisterns 
were transferred from Iron an Steel Divi¬ 
sion “B” to Iron and Steel Division “A” in 
October 1988. We are. however, not sure 
that the Commercial Committee took into 
consideration all the relevant facts which 
affect the scale of cisterns in the different 
parts of the country. 

The definition of Iron and Steel Division 
"B” is explained to include basic heavy 
Iron products used for building and structu¬ 
ral work and also the common finished 
products that are cheap and largely used 
for commerical and industrial purposes. 
Iron and Steel Division "A” on the other 
hand .includes fabricated articles of higher 
class and value under Vhich Cast Iron 
Cistern is placed. It is presumed that 
there is no weight limit for basic heavy 
Iron products in order to distinguish whether 
an article is to come under Division ''A” or 
Division "B”. Fabricated steel. Bolts, and 
Nuts, Rivets, Shafting Hoops. 'Otc. listed 
under Division "B" are very much more 
expensive than tanks and Cisterns listed 
under Division “A”. Anomalies also exist 
in the classification since cooking utensils, 
poles, etc. have been placed under Division 
“B” whilst notars pastels. Lamp Posts, etc. 
come under Division “A”. The same article 
may be used for various purposes and an 
attempt to classify commodities according 
to their uses, we feel is hardly possible 
without showing undue preference. 

You will realise that there may be a large 
variation in the prices under one and the 
same class of goods and it is difficult for the 
Railways to classify these varieties separa¬ 
tely. As an example, pi^cegoods may be 
taken, varieties range from Re 1/-per yd. 
to Rs. 50/- per yd. Dhoties and Saris vary 
from Rs. 8/- a piece to Rs. 50/- or Rs. 60/- a 
piece. The same rate of freight, however, 
applies to all varieties of piecegoods- 

We are of the opinion that the classifica¬ 
tion of commodities should be established 
by taking the following factors into conside¬ 
ration:— 


1951 from the Indian Iron and Steel Co Ltd., 
Traffic Manager, B' N Railway Calcutta. 

(a) Value of commodity. 

(b) The liability to damage in transit. 

(c) Weight in proportion to bulk. 

(d) The nature of packing and cost 
of handling. 

We suggest that the existing classification 
of Iron & Steel does not fully take into ac¬ 
count the factors mentioned above. 

We note that you agree that Cast Iron Cis¬ 
terns and Cast Iron Pipes are Inter-connec¬ 
ted but you are reluctant to consider a re¬ 
duction in freight rate for cisterns because 
prices of cisterns are higher by Rs. 5/—or 
Rs. 6/—per maund than that of pipes. May 
wo here point out that included in a com¬ 
plete cistern there are non-ferrous fittings 
costing approx. Rs. 14/—per set, which 
articles are not manufactured by this Com¬ 
pany. The report received by you from the 
G. I. P. Railway that our cisterns sell in Bom-- 
bay at Rs. 41/—each and the Indian Found¬ 
ries at Rs. 89/—each is .not correct. We have 
made thorough investigations and the Indian 
Foundries cisterns are actually sold at Rs. 
36/—each, i. e. Rs. 5/—per unit loss than our 
make. Our Bombay Office have drawn our 
attention to the severe competition and 
ha'^e stated that unless the landed price is 
brought down to the level of other makes, 
sales will definitely fall. The margin of pro¬ 
fit included in our selling price is nominal 
and the present cost of production does not 
warrant a reduction in the selling price. 

The E. 1. R. had a special rate of Re. 1/— 
per md. for traffic of cisterns from Kulti to 
Bombay which was subsequently cancelled. 
The rate from Bisco to Bombay, under the 
new rate structure is Rs 3-B-3 per md., 
which means an enhancementof over 250%. 
We arc aware that the working expenses of 
the Railways have advanced and the enhan¬ 
ced cost must bo met by an equitable distri¬ 
bution on all traffic. In the case of Iron & 
Steel Division "B", the “status quo’’ has 
been maintained by continuing the special 
rates on higher basis, unfortunately the 
same consideration has not been given to 
the traffic of cisterns. In our last letter we 
refferred to the irrational manner in which 
the scale of rates for wagon load traffic has 
been fixed for cisterns, by denying this traf¬ 
fic the telescopic wagon load scale, the 
movement has been placed under undue 
prejudice and disadvantage. 

In conclusion may we point out that Bom¬ 
bay is a very large potential market and 
every wagon load of cisterns from Bisco 
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that may be replaced by local manufactu¬ 
rers, amounts to an entire loss of freight to 
the Railways, in addition to earnings on raw 
materials such as Iron Ore, Coke, etc. We 
are definitely of the opinion that cisterns 
manufactured at Kulti cannot bear the exis- 
tingfreight and unless a substantial reduction 


is offered, the traffic from our Works to 
Bombay will disappear in course of time. 
We shall be glad if you will reconsider your 
decision and advise us whether a station- 
to-station rate to Bombay can be intro¬ 
duced. 


ANNEXURE H~Q. 

Referred to in reply to Question 28 of Part I-A. 


Copy of letter No. CR/ISMIBT. 547 dated 27th December, 1951. From-. The Chief Commercial Manager. 
East Indian Railway, 3 Koilaghat St., Calcutta to The Sales Manager, Messrs. The Indian Iron Steel Co Ltd., 

l2. Mission Bow,Calcvtta I. 


Rate for Cast Iron (^isterns from 
Kulti. Your letter Nos. 44. Spl. 2833 of 
1-5-51 & 19/4647 dated 17- 7-51. 


main head of Iron or Steel division A&B 
of 1. R. C. A. Goods 1'ariff No. 28 ere actually 
manufactured by your firm. 


The question of applying the existing sta¬ 
tion to station rates for Cast Iron Pipes to 
traffic in Cisterns as well has been carefully 
examined and it has been found that the 
Cast Iron Cisterns manufactured at Kulti do 
not face competition with imported and 
locally manufactured goods to an extent 
necessary to warrant the introduction of 
special rates to the level of those applicable 
to Cast Iron Pipes. 


(2). For each such article please let me 
know— 

(a) its weight per cubic foot as packed, 

(b) its value per maund, 

(c) its nature of packing and the extent 
to which it can be Ipaded in a wagon, 

(d) its unit of sale. 


In order to enable me to examine wtiethcr 
the classification for Cisterns and Pipes 
should be equal, will you kindly furnish me 
with the following particulars:— 

(1). Which of the articles indexed to the 


(e) its liability to damage, 

(f) its liability fo damage other goods with 
which it is loaded and 

(g) its nature of service. 


ANNEXURE H—9. 

Referred to in reply to question 28 of Part I-A. 

Copy of letter on ISOjGDN-IllIO(,52)l2376. from the Iron de Steel Controller, Calcutta, dated 8/9th 
August 1951. To Mis, Indian Iron de Steel Co, Ltd,, 12 Mission Row, Calcutta and 
Mjs. Mysore Iron and Steel Works Ltd,, Bhadravati. 


Sub: Recommendations of the Environ¬ 
mental Hygiene Committee-Cast Iron pipes. 

The follwowing extract is quoted from 
chapter V of the Report of the Environmen¬ 
tal Hygiene Committee, October, 1949, 
(published by the Manager of publications, 
(jovenment of India, Delhi:) 

‘•'rhe greatest handicap to the construction 
and maintenance of water works today is 
the lack of materials. Cast Iron Pipes, 
specials and valves, galvanized iron pipes, 
pumping machinery, cement, bricks, steel 
and chemicals (such as alum and chlorine) 
are all in short supply. 

About 70 to 80% of the cost of a water 
supply goes into pipes. These are particu¬ 
larly unobtainable. There are only two pipe 
factories in India for manufacturing Cast 
Iron pipes, i:; addition to one small pipe 
factory at Tatanager. The Bhadravati Pipe 
Factory has a total capacity of only 7,000- 
8,000 tons per annum and its entire output 
is taken up by the Mysore State for its own 
needs- Its output is booked for some years.' 
The Isco Stanton Pipe factory at Kulti manu¬ 
factures Cast Iron Spun Pipes upto 12. 
inches in diameter. It manufactures larger 
sizes of straights and all kinds of specials by 


sand moulding. Its total capacity of 6,000’ 
tons per month is split amongst Cast Iron 
Railway Sleepers, sugar rolls, and pipes 8e 
specials. Actually the factory is producing 
only 2,000 tons of Cast Iron Pipes and 
Specials, a month. We understand that 
there is a lack of balance between pipes 
and specials that orders for special steels 
are unduly large, that the highest priorities, 
have been given to the Sindhri Fertiliser 
Project and the Delhi Water Supply, and 
that even articles manufactured cannot be 
cleared from the yards quickly enough 
owing to lack of transport facilities for 
customers. On the other hand, tharo are 
water supplies which hove been completed 
for over a year but cannot be put inta 
commission for want of one to five specials. 

This is a most unsatisfactory position. New 
Water supplies cannot be built according 
to any plan if we depend on a single factory 
for supply of Cast Iron Pipes, and that too 
of small capeity. We cannot and should 
not import cast Iron Pipes from abroad 
owing to the urgent need for conserving 
foreign exchange for other purposes. 

Our short-term plans envisage an expendi¬ 
ture of about Rs. 15 crores a year for five 
years on water supplies. At least Rs. 8 to 
10 croses a year will be spent on Cast Iron 
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Pipes and we need a minimum of about 
150,000 tons of these pipes per annum. 
This demand will be kept up over a number 
of years. The present output is only 24,000 
tons a year. Government should take 
immediate steps to put up Cast Iron Pipe 
factories of a capacity of 12,000-15,000 tons 
per month. We understand that this can be 
done with a capita! outlay of about Rs. 2 
crores and within a period of about 18 
months. 

The capital expenditure will be fully 
covered by the value of the output in two 
to three years. This is a key industry and we 
urge most emphatically that Government 
should take steps immediately and this within 
two years. 

It is necessary to examine how the expan¬ 


sion plans of the main producers, proposed 
to be completed within the next 5 years will 
meet the requirements estimated by the 
Environmental Hygiene Committee, and 
what further steps, if necessary, should be 
taken to bridge the gap detween supply and 
demand so far as the Committee’.s plans 
are concerned. Will you kindly therefore let 
me have your remarks so far as the Commit¬ 
tee’s suggestion that Government should 
take immediate steps to install Cast Iron 
Pipes Foundries with a capacity of 12,000 
to 15,000 tons per month. It is presumed 
that you must be having some scheme for 
expansion of your Cast Iron Pipes Foundry 
and if so, details of the same may be indi¬ 
cated mentioning in particular the increased 
capacity likely to be available of cost iron 
pipes and specials. 


ANNEXURE J-l. 

Referred to in reply to question 28 of Part 1-A. 

Copy of letter No. 3I44-AI14480 of 3 — 4—1950 
From: The Sales Manager, Indian Iron and Steel Co . Ltd , 12, Mission Row, Calcutta, 
to the Commercial Traffic Manager, B N Railway, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 


Special rate for C. I- Pipes from Bisco to 
Tatanagar. 

Your letter No. RA—41/77 No. 1 of 
6—2—1950. 

In your letter you conveyed y^our decision 
to cancel the special rate of Re. 0/4/8 per 
maund R/R: W/300, L fi om Bisco to Tata¬ 
nagar with effect from 1—4—50. As a 
matter of fact this rate has been officially 
notified vide your L.R.A. No. 8 of 1950. 

We appreciate that the railways are guided 
by actual traffic moved, and the traffic to 
Tatanagar during the last year was not atthe 
level expected by you. What we, however, 
wish to stress here is that we have long¬ 
standing business relations with the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co.. Ltd., who. with their asso¬ 
ciates. Tata Locomotive and Engineering 
Co., Ltd., favour us with substantial business. 
The special rate of freight may be assumed 
to have made not an inconsiderable contri¬ 
bution towards maintaining this business. 

That the traffic was low last year was not 
due to lack of business from Tatas, but for 
some unavoidable reasons satisfactory des¬ 


patches could not be effected. We have 
still an appreciable tonnage on order, which 
we expect to move during the current year, 
apart from additional orders which we hope 
to receive in future. Our contention is that 
traffic has not stopped; on the contrary, 
there will continue to be a regular flow of 
goods as in the past, though no uniform rate 
of despatch can be guaranteed due to our 
having to effect sui^Iies against priority 
demands from the Government of India 
from time to time. 

We would, therefore, request you to re¬ 
view the position again, having regard to the 
facts we have explained above, and let us 
know your decision at an early date. 

c.c. M/s. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
Jamshedpur. 

This is in continuation of our letter No, 
44-A/7271 of 15—2—50 to which, we regret, 
we have received no reply. You are no 
doubt aware that our rates being f.o.r. 
Kulti, the railway freight is to your account, 
and it is therefore to their interest too to 
attempt retaining the special freight. 


ANNEXURE J-2 

Referred to in reply to question 28 of Part I-A- 

Copy of letter No. CRjl-IronlPt. 151172- Dated, the 6j9th August 1951- From The Chief Commercial 
Manager, East Indian Railway Calcutta, to The Sales Manager, 

The Indian Iron <b Steel Co Ltd-, Calcutta-1. 


Re: Rates for Iron & Steel Division ‘B’ 

Ref: Your No. 26650/44A of 22—6-51. 

With reference to your above it may 
please be noted that the figure shown in 
Column 5 page; 25 of I- R. C. A. Goods 
Tariff No. 28 are' the statutory minima in 
respect of standard telescopic' class rates 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Commodity. 

From 

To 

Iron or Steel Div. B. 

Kulti. 

Delhi. 


W/800; L (for C. I. 
Pipes only). 


and are not to be confused with the working 
minima under the rate reducing powers of 
Railway which, in respect of Iron or Steel 
Division B, has been fixed at a 40% reduc¬ 

tion in the basic rate plus terminal charges 
or .20 pie per maund per mile plus terminals 
whichever gives the higher rate, as explain¬ 
ed below :— 

(4) (6) 

Distance Ordy. tariff rate Plus 

Miles. terminal charges 

Rs. a. p. 

0 1 0 / 
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2 3 8 
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(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

on 40^ reduction plus 

Rate on .20 pie per md. per mile 

Spl. rate introduced 

terminal charges. 

plus terminal charges. 

from 21—6—61. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 10 

0 12 0 


0 1 0 

0 10 


1 5 10 

0 13 9 

1 6 10 


trust the above makes the position clear to you. 

ANNEXURE J-3 

Beferred to in reply to question 8S of Part 1-A. 

Copy of Circular Letter No. CBl6:QIPlPt 4 dated the 28th August, 1964. 


From: The Chief Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent. Eastern Railway. Calcutta. 

To : The Goods Supervisor Eastern 
Railway. Howrah/Sealdah/Chitpore 
/Cossipore Road, 

Eastern Railway, 


Eastern Railway 


The Head Goods Clerk, 
Ultadanga. 

The Goods Accountant. 

Howrah, 

The Chief Goods Clerk. 
Ruthtollah/Saheb Bazar. 

The Head Goods Clerk. C.P.C. 
Cossipore/Bagh Bazar/Nimtollah. 


Eastern Railway 


C. P. C. Railway 


Railway, 


The Docks Manager. K. P. Docks Calcutta/ 

The Goods Clerk, Eastern Railway, Kulti. 
Patna Jn/Ramkristopore. 

The Station Master, 

Jamalpur/Burdwan. 

Copy forwarded for information to the ; 

M/s Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 12 Mission 
Row, Calcutta. / 

Re- Rates for Cast Iron Pipes. 

With effect from 15—10—54, the special 
rates for Cast Iron pipes as shown in 
Appendix A to this circular Letter will be 
cancelled and withdrawn. 

Please note. 


Appendix *A’ to Circular Letter No. CBjS-OlPj Pt. 4 dtj‘ 28-8-64, 


Articles 


From 


To 

Route 

Rate per Md. 

Reference to page 






of E. Rly. Goods 
Pamphlet Pt. 1-B 
No. 1 of 1963. 

Howrah * 


0 

6 

Q ** 

9 

Patna In. 


0 

8 

0 


Jamalpur 


0 

6 

5 


Burdwan 

— 

0 

3 

6 


W<ifhr5i<j Jfi 


1 

3 

5 


AXOkU&oO .lit* 




Hathras 

Kilah 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

Allahabad 


0 11 

11 


Kanpur C-G.S. 


0 

16 

8 

26 

Ghaziabad 


1 

6 

6 


Aligarh 


1 

3 

11 


Belanganj 

Via 

1 

3 

1 


Bareilly 

Mogbalsarai 

1 

2 

6 


Delhi 


1 

6 

10 


Lucknow 


0 

14 

6 


Moradabad 


1 

3 

9 


Faizabad 


0 

12 

11 


Etawah 


1 

1 

3 

i« 

Saharanpur 


1 

6 

9 


Meerut City 


1 

5 

9 


Benaras Cantt. 


0 

10 

1 


Dehradun 


1 

7 

6 


New Delhi 


1 

6 

4 


Delhi Kishanganj 


1 

6 

4 


Simla 


2 

4 10 i 


Kalol 

’ Via Moghalsarai') 

2 

1 

4 

9 . 

27 

Udaipur •] 

& Agra East 
_ Bank J 

h 

16 

8 



' Via Moghalsarai 1 






& Agra East 



1 


Bikaner -i 

Bank.Kucha- 
man Road 

- 2 

3 

4 J 



, and Chilo. j 






Iron or Steel 1 
Division B 1-KuUi 
W/300, L J 


* In case of booking to and from Kidderpore Docks, £be C.P.C. Hly. Local Haulage Charge of 6 pies 
per md. should be levied in addition and shown separately on the invoices. 

** These rates apply to Cast Iron Pipes actually manufactured by the concern served by Kulti Station. 
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ANNEXURE J-4. 

Referred to iii reply to question, 28 of Part I-A. 

Copy of letter No. 44-A SPL,'49068 dated 17-11-54 from The Sales Manager, OaUutta- 
to The General Manager, The Eastern Railway, Calcutta- 


Cancellation of Station-to-station Rates 
for Iron & Steel Div. B—C.l. Pipes from 
Kulti to all import stations on old E. 1.. now 
Northern Railway. 

Your C.C.S' Circular letter No. CR/5-CIP/ 
PT'4 of 28th August. 1954. 

With reference to our letter No. 42859 
dated 1-10-54. we suggest that in the past 
whenever major alterations in the freight 
charges affecting important national indus¬ 
tries were contemplated by the Railways, 
the industries concerned were invariably 
consulted- 

2. We/are the largest manufacturers of 
C-l. Pipes in India which must be consider¬ 
ed as an essential national industry, taking 
a prominent place in the Five Year Plan of 
the India Government. 

3. The Chief Commercial Superintendent, 
in his above Circular letter, without any 
prior consultation, intimated the cancella¬ 
tion of all the special station-to-station rates 
for C l- Pipes from Kulti, our works, to 
some 28 important stations most of which 
are onthe old E. 1. Rly. and now on the 
Northern Rly. with effect from 15th October. 
1954. 

4. Our request to the Chief Commercial 
Superintendent for the postponement of the 
cancellation, at least to a few of the more 
important stations, has not so far received 
a sympathetic consideration. We may point 
out that contracts have been entered into 
for the supply of C.l. Pipes at the old prevail- 


ling railway freight rates which will not be 
completed till about the middle of 1955. 

5. You are no doubt aware that out of 
all the articles under Iron & Steel Div. ‘B’ 
C.l. Pipes from Kulti on account of the 
national importance of this industry, were 
all along, from some SO years back or 
more, g-anted over the old E. I. Rly. a gene¬ 
ral C/J Schedule rate and a large number 
of still lower station-to-station rates in local 
booking and in conjunction with foreign Rail¬ 
ways over which no Schedule rates applied. 
There used to be a number of station-to- 
station rates over the foreign railways from 
the junctions with the old E, 1. Rly. There¬ 
fore. for all practical purposes, C-l. Pipes 
from Kulti moved all over India, not at the 
then class rate but at very low rates in 
the form of Schedule rates and station-to-sta 
tion rates. 

6. We fully appreciate that owing to the 
general change of conditions after the last 
great war all industries including the Rail¬ 
ways, all over India, nay all over the world, 
were faced with the over increasing cost of 
production necessitating upgrading of the 
selling prices of their products. Naturally 
the selling price of Transportation has to go 
up and the result was the revised Rate 
-Structure introduced on Indian Railways 
from 1-10-1948 to meet the increased cost 
of working. 

7. That the new Rate Structure has met 
the increased expenditure on the nationa¬ 
lised Indian Railways is seen from the 
following comparisons in the published re¬ 
ports on Indian Railways. 


J, Summary of Capital at charge, net revenue a/nd percentage of net revenue on capital at charge : 

(In Thousands of Rappees) 



Capital at charge 


Percentage of Net 

Year 

Government 

Net Revenue Receipts. 

Revenue Receipts on 


Railways. 


Capital at charge. 

1949—60 

73,66,792 

4,12,628 

6-60 

1960-^61 

82,70,379 

6,25,387 

6-36 

1961—52 

82,53,869 

6,15,060 

7-46 

1962—53 

82,81,907 

4.69,687 

6-67 


8. With the introduction of the new Rate 
Structure from 1-10-1948. the old Schedule 
and Station-to-Station rates for C.l. Pipes 
were cancelled and some 28 station-to- 
station rates only on an enhanced basis 
were introduced from 1-10-1948. 

9. On the other hand, in the case of Iron 
and Steel Division B the old B.N. Railway used 
to quote a Schedule rate viz.CM from Tata- 
nagar and Burnpore, Kumardhubi and a 
large number of special rates used to be 
quoted by the old E. I. Railway from the 
(Iron or Steel) manufacturing stations like 
Burnco Siding, Kumardhubi. Barakar, Kulti 
etc. The C/M Schedule was cancelled and 
revised twice, and the old special rates were 
cancelled or enhanced on all the railways 
on the introduction of new Rates Structure 
from 1-10-1948. 


10. The rates for Iron and Steel division 
B were continually revised up to the end of 
1949 and finally a general procedure of 
quoting reduced station-to-station rates, 
based at 40% less than class 3 rates plus 
terminals, introduced, and by that change, 
hundreds of station-to-station rates were in- 
troduced for Iron and, Steel division B 
from Tatanagar, Burnpore, Burnco Siding 
etc. 

11. In the meantime some of the special 
rates for C 1. Pipes were again enhanced 
from 21-5-51 by the then Chief Commercial 
Manager, E. I. Railway in his letter No. CR/ 
1-Iron/FT. 14 SPL of 30-4-1951. When the 
C.C.M. was written to postpone the enhance¬ 
ment to enable us to go into the matter, it 
was explained by the C.C.M. in his letter No, 
CR/l/lron/15/172 of 6/9-8-1951 (copy enclos- 
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ed) that the rate reducing power for Iron 
and Steel division B was 40% less than 
class S rate plus terminal or ‘20 pie per 
maund per mile plus terminal, whichever 
was higher, and as the special rates for C.l. 
Pipes in question, which fall under Iron 
and Steel division B, were below 40% less 
class 8 rate level, these rates were being 
brought up to/that level, without making any 
change in the weight condition W/800 BG. 

12. We were thus definitely assured by 
the C.C.M.’s said letter of 6/9-8-1951 that the 
principle of quoting station-to-station rates 
for Iron and Steel Division B generally 
under the rate reducing power of the Rail¬ 
way also applied to C.l. Pipes irrespective 
of the weight condition. 

13. The policy of the Railway to quote sta- 
tion-tO'Station rates for Imn and SteeUDiv. ‘B’ 
at 40% less class 8 rate still continues, and 
we are not aware of the reason for this sud¬ 
den deviation from the avowed policy in the 
matter of station-to-station rates for Cast 
Iron Pipes by the cancellation of all the 
remaining station-to-station rates from Kulti 
which were based at 40% less than class 3 
rates as laid down by the Railway Board. 

14. We feel perturbed by this unexpected 
serious inconsistency on the part of a gov¬ 
ernmental body like your railway, and would 
earnestly urge your taking immediate action 
in the matter by the restoration of the station- 
to-station rates which were just and fair, and 
in accordance with the avowed policy of 
the Railway Board. 

15. We may here add for your informa¬ 
tion that C.l. Pipes manufactured by us vary 
in length and diameter, the larger sizes being 
pressure pipes for water mains and drainage 
etc. These can be loaded upto 800 maunds 
and over in a wagon, and with smaller pipes 
nested, the weight per wagon can be brought 
upto 545 maunds. In the case of pipes 
of smaller dimensions used for soil, 
rain-water etc. the load in a 22 ton wagon 
varies from 510 maunds to 595 maunds. 
Therefore, for this class of pipes and a cer¬ 
tain portion of the pressure pipes, the weight 
condition W/545 BG for Iron and Steel Div. 
B special rates, can always be, and in prac¬ 
tice is, complied with. 

16. We attach hereto a statement of com¬ 
parative rates from Kulti to a few stations for 
C.l. Pipes, prevailing from time to time 
since 1947 up to the time of the 
cancellation of the special rates from 
15—10—54. It will be noticed from the 
statement that duringthe period of 8 years, 
the rates were altered some 4 times and 
quantum of enhancement from 1947 to 1954 
varied from Re. 0-11-6 per maund (Lucknow) 
to Rs. 1-8-9 per maund (Saharanpur) and the 
percentage varies from 96% to 200%. 

17. It may also be mentioned here that 
the terminal charge attached to the old C/J 
Schedule over the old E l.Ry. was 4 pies per 
maund as against the new terminal of 12 
pies per maund or three times the old 
charge, representing an enhancement of 
200 %. 

18. From the public utility point of view, 
the important bearing of C.l. Pipes can only 


be assessed by an appreciation of the great 
development in India, during the last few 
years, in new factories and industrial con¬ 
cerns and extension of existing manufactur¬ 
ing plants and facilities. Closely allied to 
these is the considerable redistribution of 
population, the rehabilitation of which means 
a tremendous development in housing. 
These developments occur in what were 
once rural areas, but the day of insanitary 
villages must soon be ended by the numer¬ 
ous scheme of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments of rural development and community 
projects. For these new townships, ade¬ 
quate distribution of water with drainage 
and sewage disposal must be supplied. Cast 
Iron Pipes play a very prominent part in 
these schemes. Factories and Industrial 
concerns are very large consumers ofwater 
and the supply and distribution of water is of 
paramount importance, vitally affecting not 
only the processes involved, but also the 
health and well-being of the large labour 
forces employed. 

18. Artictles of Iron & Steel Div. B, other 
than pipes, like beams, bars, rods, joists, 
angles now enjoying special rates and consi¬ 
dered as vital to the growth of industries, 
being used for structural and constructional 
purpose in connection with buildings and 
other activities. Although there may be no 
competition between these articles and 
pipes, in actual application or usage the two- 
are so closely inter-related that separation 
becomes impossible. It is common know¬ 
ledge that no building or constrcutional 
work of a size sufficient to use any ap¬ 
preciable quantity of structural steel work, is 
complete without its complement of rain¬ 
water pipes, drain pipes, water service and 
distribution pipes and sewage disposal pipes. 
Many of these are hidden in the structure of 
the building or buried below the ground 
but bacause their existence is not always 
apparent to the eye, it can hardlybe assumed 
that they do not play an important part. On 
the contrary, they on account of their use¬ 
fulness play an essential part in the well¬ 
being and life of the community, of an im¬ 
portance to the buildjng they occupy. In 
fact, one is not complete without the other, 
and therefore the importance of C. I. Pipes 
is as great as that of other articles under 
iron & Steel Div. B. It may be useful to add 
here that the source of water supply is 
very often nearly miles from the point of 
consumption or area of distribution and 
consequently the tonnage of such pipe lines 
is usually very high- 

20. We do hope that in the foregoing 
paragraphs we have furnished sufficient facts 
and figures for the restoration of the special 
rates for C. I. Pipes classed at 40% less than 
class 8 Rates as for Iron & Steel Div, B. We 
have also supplied enough facts and figures 
to show that the C. I. Pipes and the other 
articles of Iron & Steel Div. B are so closely 
related in actual usage to suop.ort our claim 
that the basis of any special rates existing 
for the one should also be supplied to 
other, and Cast Iron Pipes should enjoy the 
same privileges as gutters and structurals 
under Iron & Steel Div. B. 

Trusting to receive*on early reply. 
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ANNEXURE J-5. 

Referred to in reply to question 38 of Part I-A. 


Copy of letter No- 49859 dated Ist October, 1954, from Messrs. The Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd,, 
to The Chief Commercial Superintendent, Eastern Railway, Calcutta- 


Freight Bates -are in receipt of your 
•circular letter No. CR/5-CIP-Pt. 4 dated 28th 
August 1954. We have noted with regret 
that with effect from 15-10-54, the special 
rates for Cast Iron Pipes to Stations in appen¬ 


dix A will be cancelled and withdrawn. 

We have examined the schedule carefully 
and find that the cancellation of the special 
rates to the following stations will seriously 
affect our business:— 


Stations, 

Special rates per maund. 

P.T. Rates per maund. 


Rb. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Howrah 

0 6 0 

0 7 8 

Patna 

0 8 0 

0 10 11 

Allahabad 

0 11 11 

1 2 9 

Kanpur 

0 15 8 

18 2 

Delhi 

1 16 10 

2 3 8 

Lucknow 

0 14 6 

1 7 6 

New Delhi 

1 6 4 

2 3 8 


May we request you to give us an opport¬ 
unity to put up our case before the above 
special rates are finally withdrawn. It will 
be realised that a set-back in the Iron & 
Steel business is undesirable at the present 


time, and the date of cancellation may kindly 
therefore be extended for the above noted 
stations only. We are taking steps to pre¬ 
pare a Statement which will be placed 
before you for consideration. 


ANNEXURE J-6. 

Referred to in reply to Question 38 of Part I-A 
Copy of letter No CRl5-ClP/Pt> 4 Dated 3}8t January 1955 From General Manager, 
Eastern Railway, Calcutta to Messrs- The Indian Iron Steel Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 


Re : Rates for Cast Iron Pipes from 
Kulti. 

Ref: Your letter No. 44A. SPI/49068 of 
17-11-54. 

With reference to your above, I beg to 
inform you that the existing special rates of 
Rs. 2-9-4 and Rs. 2-7-5 per md, for Cast 
Iron Pipes OR: W/300, L from Bisco to 
Bombay and Madras introduced from 
29-1-54 in accordance with the Judgment 
passed by the Railway Rates Tribunal in con¬ 
nection with the Complaint No. 6 of 1952 
represent an enhancement of 81% over the 
corresponding special rates of Rs. 1-6-10 and 
Rs. 1-5-9 per md. respectively prevailing 
prior to 1-4-52. 

Consequent upon this, the special rates 


for cast Iron Pipes from Kulti which were in 
force prior to 1-4-52 should be enhanced to 
the ektent of 81% with a view to removing 
anomaly in rates and the resultant increased 
rates exceed the ordinary tariff rates for this 
traffic. Further there was no movement of 
traffic in Cast Iron Pipes from Kulti to cer¬ 
tain stations at the special rates during the 
last three years. 

In view of the above, the special rates for 
for Cast Iron Pipes from Kulti have been 
cancelled from 15-10-54 after giving due 
notice to you under this office Circular letter 
of even number dated 28-8-54. 

In the circumstances, I regret, I do not see 
any justification for the restoration of the 
special rates for Cast Iron Pipes from Kulti. 
in force prior to 15-10-54 as requested. 


140 
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PART l-B 
ANNEXURE V. 

Q; 2. The production of finished goods for the years in question is set out below:— 


Year. 

Cisterns. 

Roller Shells. 

Pipes C.l. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1947-48 

549 

1,065 

32,954 

1952-53 

1,150 

1,439 

44,780 

1963-54 

1,104 

1,660 

47,206 

1964-66 

990 

643 

70,768 


Note : Similar information for the year 1938—39 is not available. 


Q: 3. See reply to Qs. 1 & 2 re : effect of Q: 4. Finished Products:— 

revision in freight structure in 1949. Average shortest Average longest 

distance. distance 

The finished products are sold throughout 20 miles. 1.150 miles. 

India and despatches are made according Q: 6. The entire quantity of finished pro¬ 
to demand as and when supplies are avai- ducts is despatched from the Works by Rail. 

lable and accordingly distances of haul Q: 8. Below are given the figures of 

change. despatches of C.l. Pipes and Cisterns by 

Rail for distances of;— 


1947-48 1954—55 



Despatched in between 

Miles. 

C.l. Pipes. 
Tons 

C.l. Cisterns. 

Tons 

C.l. Pipes. 
Tons 

C.l, Cisterns. 
Tons 

1 

to 

60 

2,792 

Nil 

991 

Nil 

51 

to 

100 

176 

22 

944 

Nil 

101 

to 

200 

6,473 

62 

8,202 

91 

201 

to 

300 

969 

36 

1,931 

2 

301 

to 

400 

2,596 

Nil 

2,318 

3 

401 

to 

600 

1,170 

13 

7,481 

141 

601 

to 

600 

326 

1 

714 

Nil 

601 

to 

700 

4,014 

1 

6,422 

47 

701 

to 

800 

3,835 

57 

10,846 

246 

801 

to 

900 

332 

2 

8,559 

4 

901 

to 

1000 

1,271 

43 

1,467 

20 

1001 

to 

1200 

8,445 

314 

14,959 

441 

1201 

to 

1600 

2,931 

23 

5,643 

17 

1601 

to 

Above 

107 

NU 

1,377 

Nil 




34,437 

564 

71,854 

1,012 


PART 11. 


Q: 1. Consignments of finished steel are 
always booked at railway risk rates, as 
there is no alternative owner’s risk 
rates. 

Consignments of Raw Materials and 
Stores, inwards, as well as Pig Iron, out¬ 
wards, are almost always consigned at 
owner’s risk rates as railway risk rotes are 
much higher. 

Q; 2. There are only a few coses of 
private insurance, which is generally 
done at the instance of the consignee. 

Q: 4. There has been some increase in 
compensation claims since the war, though 


not to a very great extent. The time taken 
for settlement of claims, however, haS' 
increased. 

Q: 5. Most of the compensation claims 
arise out of pilferage in transit. 

Q: 10. Since the railways’ responsibility is 
that of a bailee, according to which it has 
to take only all the precautions which an or¬ 
dinary prudent man should take, there 
would not be much advantage in withdraw¬ 
ing the owner’s risk rates. Withdrawal of 
owner’s risk rates should be accompanied 
by increased responsibility covered by 
railways and better arrangements for pay¬ 
ment of compensation. 
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ininq Association, 
Calcuffa. 


PART 1-A. 


Q; 9. While it is logical to group Hard 
Coke and Soft Coke with Coal and other 
carboniferous fuel, it is considered that due 
allowance should be given to the respective 
density of each commodity. 

The densities of Hard and Soft Coke are 
different from Coal and adequate allowan¬ 
ces should be given so that when a wagon is 
loaded to its maximum carrying capacity 
with any commodity, no under loading 
charges should be incurred. 

Q : 23. The question of a freight pool, if it 
were to apply to Coal, would seem to be 
contrary to the Railway’s policy which is to 
encourage consumers to draw their Coal 
from the nearest and most convenient coal¬ 
field. It would also encourage "long hauls" 
for Coal and the turn round of wagons would 
be adversely affected. It is also thought per¬ 
tinent to consider here the present economy 
of the country and the fact that different 
Industries have been located in different 
areas in order to be near their raw materials. 
It is not considered, as far as Coal is con¬ 
cerned, that a freight pool would be advant¬ 
ageous to either the suppliers or the 
consumers. 

Q; 27 & 28. The Railway Freight Struc¬ 
ture Enquiry Committee’s attention is drawn 
to the Report produced by the ‘‘Committee 
to advice Government on the measures 
necessary for stepping up Coal exports". In 
view of the quick turn round of wagons from 
the Bengal and Bihar coalfields to the Port 
of Calcutta and the need to encourage the 
export of Coal from India and the fact that 
the price of Coal transported on the rail- 
cum-sea route to other parts of India is ex¬ 
orbitantly high, the need for a cheap railway 
freight rate from the Collieries to the Docks 
is apparent. 

Q: 40. In the next five years, the produc¬ 
tion of Coal is likely to be raised from 37 
millions to 60 million tons. 

As Coal is one of the basic materials 
required for most industries and as the cost 
of railway freight to consumers forms a large 
percentage of their fuel costs and in many 
cases is higher than the actual cost of the 
Coal f.o.r. Colliery, if Industries have tp 
develop and the finished products are to be 
sold at competitive prices in world markets, 
the undesirability of increasing railway 
freight rates will be obvious. It is the 
opinion of this Association, as Coal is such a 
primary and basic material for almost all 
industries in the country and as it is an easy 
commodity for the Railway to handle (with a 
quick turn round for wagons and as Coal 
moves in full train loads) special considera¬ 
tion should always be shown to the rates 
applying to Coal. For these reasons Coal is 
thought to be a commodity which justifiably 
can be carried by national railways at rates 
which may not be economic to the Railways’ 
budget. 


Indian'Coal constantly meets with keen 
competition from other countries. At 
present Coal exports from Calcutta are 
confined to ‘‘natural’’ markets only, i.e- 
Ceylon, Burma and Pakistan, Exports to 
Hongkong have ceased since Japanese 
Chinese Coal can be landed cheaper than 
Indian Coal because of the great disparity 
in sea freights obtaining at the present time. 
Similar difficulties are being experienced in 
Singapore. 

It is very important, therefore, that any 
concessional railway freight rates which 
may be possible for export Coal, should be 
given. 

Q: 43. See our reply to Q : 3 of Annexure 
VII. 

Q: 44. It is the usual practice in the Coal 
Industry to quote F.O.R. forwarding station 
ii.e. Colliery). 

(a). Please see f.o.r. Colliery prices quoted 
in*our reply to Q; 2 of Annexure Vll. 

Q;45. As far as freight on coal is con¬ 
cerned it is dependent upon the distance 
at which the consumer is from the supplying 
Colliery. 

Q: 48. The private sector of the Coal 
Industry is expected to increase its (2oal 
production by 8 million tons during the 
Second Plan Period (I.e. by about 25%.) 

Q: 49. The volume is expected to 
increase by 8 million tons (i.e. 25%) but the 
distances or lengths of movement are not 
expected to increase as the public sector 
is expected to increase its production (by 
15 million tons i. e. 500% increase) and 
supply Coal to industries- situated in areas 
which are distant from the existing Collieries 
owned by the private sector- 

Q: 50. In view of our reply to Q: 49 
above, it is not envisaged that the distances 
for transportion for the additiona 
Coal production of the private sector wil 
be greater than they are at present. 

Q; 51 The public sector of the Coa 
iridustry is expected to increase its Coa 
production by 15 million tons and this 
development will take place in :— 

Madhya Pradesh—Korba Coalfield, 

Bihar —Karanpura Coalfield. 

West Bengal —Ranigunge Coalfield. 

Vindhya Pradesh—Korea & Rewa 

Coalfield. 

Q;52. It is thought that the new Coal 
production of the public sector will require 
transport to the areas which are. distant from 
the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. 

Q ; 53. Without knowing all details of the 
increased demand and where new industries 
will be located, it is diffcult to state the 
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lengths of movennents which will be requir¬ 
ed to move the public sector’s increased 

production of 15 million tons. 

PART I-B 

ANNEXURE VIL 

Q : 1. Total Production 

1938 26,078,327 tons 

1939 24,462,487 „ 

1947 30,144,606 „ 


1948 30,124.175 Tons 

1952 36,301,865 ., 

1963 35.979,167 

1954 36,799,300 „ 

1956 (upto June) 19,188,841 ,, 

Q: 2. 1938—1939 : The present gradewise 
system of controlled prices was not introduc¬ 
ed until the Colliery Control Order of 1945 
was passed,-during 1938 and 1939 Coal 
prices were not controlled and varied 
according to market conditions. 


Prices in 1944 


Grades 

Run of Mine 

Large Coal 

Rubble and 



and Slack 

Smithy Ruts 


(per ton) 

(per ton) 

(per ton) 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Sel. A. 

12 8 0 

13 0 0 

13 4 0 

Sel. B. 

11 8 0 

12 0 0 

12 4 0 

Grade I. 

10 10 0 

11 2 0 

11 6 0 

Grade II. 

10 4 0 

10 12 0 

11 0 0 


Prices in 1946 



Grades 

Steam Coal, Rubble 

Run of Mine 



& Smithy Nuts 

Dust k Slack 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



per ton. 

per ton. 


Sel. A. 

... 13 6 0 

12 5 0 


Sel. B. 

12 6 0 

11 6 0 


Grade I. 

11 7 0 

10 7 0 


Grade 11. 

11 1 0 

10 1 0 





Prices in 

1947 k 1948 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


per ton. 

per ton. 

Sel. A. 

16 

13 0 

15 13 0 

Sel. B. 

16 

13 0 

14 13 0 

Grade I. 

14 

15 0 

13 16 0 

Grade II. 

14 

9 0 

13 9 0 



' prices in 

1952 k 1953 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


per ton. 

per ton. 

Sel. A. 

16 

4 0 

15 3 0 

Sel. R. 

15 

4 0 

14 3 0 

Grade I, 

14 

6 0 

13 5 0 

Grade 11. 

14 

0 0 

12 15 0 


Prices from 16—2- 

-1964 to 17—7—1966 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


per ton. 

per ton. 

Sel. A. 

16 

4 0 

16 3 0 

Sel. B. 

16 

4 0 

14 3 0 

Grade 1. 

U 

6 0 

13 5 0 

Grade II. 

13 

7 0 

12 6 0 
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With effect from 18—7—96 the prices were revised as follows: 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 



per ton. 

per ton. 

Sel. 

A. 

16 

7 

0 

15 

6 

0 

Sel. 

B. 

16 

7 

0 

14 

6 

0 

Grade I. 

14 • 

9 

0 

13 

8 

0 

Grade II. 

13 

7 

0 

12 

6 

0 


Q; 3. In view of the fact that the demand 
for Coal has increased for all Industries in all 
parts oMndia a"d the fact that the supply of 
wagons for the movement of Coal has been 
irregular and consumers have not been 
able to obtain their supplies in the quanti¬ 
ties as and when required by them, although 
stocks of Coal at pithead have always been 
high, it is impossible to assess what effect the 
revision of freight rates in 1948 and 1952 
has had on the movement of Coal by rail. 
The same transport bottlenecks such as 
l^oghalsarai, Agra East Bank, Waltair, etc. 
still exist and the Railways’ policy of rationa^ 
lisation and the imposition of controls 
whereby consumers are compelled to draw 
a large percentage of their requirements 
from the nearest coalfields or from where 
rail movement is most convenient to the 
Railways, makes it almost impossible to 
assessany changes which may have taken 
place in the distances that Coal is now 
transported by rail with the years prior to 
1948. It is a fact that the demand for Coal 
has exceeded the availability of wagons to 
move the quantity which could have been 
consumed, particularly at the times required 
by the consumers and for many years the 
Coal Industry has carried heavy stocks. 

Q: 4. These figures are not available 


with this Industry and may only be obtained 
from the Railways themselves. 

Q : 5. 1961 ... 769.085 tons 

1952 ... 1,093,023 

1963 ... 1,244,924 

1964 ... 1,187,931 „ 

1965 (up to June) ... 491,160 ,, 

Q: 6. These figures may be available 
from the Coal Commissioner. 

Q: 7‘. As far as the Bengal and Bihar coal¬ 
fields are concerned. Coal is only moved in 
any quantity by road transport when move¬ 
ment by rail is impossible or is inadequate 
for consumers’ requirements. 

Road Transport charges for the move¬ 
ment of Coal vary considerably according 
to market conditions. Also, a comparison 
of actual rates for transport by rail and road 
are not conclusive, as, in some cases, where 
consumers may not have their own Railway 
Sidings the transport of Coal by road may 
save certain expenses which would other¬ 
wise be incurred in taking delivery at a 
Railway Siding and in road transport charges 
from the Siding to the Consumers’ factory. 
Each case can only be considered indivi¬ 
dually, therefore. 


PART II. 


To make the position clear it is to be noted that answers (where applicable) will 
be given under two separate heads namely in respect of outward despatches of Coal 
and Coke and inward movement of colliery machinery and stores. 


COAL AND COKE. 

Q: 1(a) It is to be noted that coal and coke are 
controlled commodities and are subject 
to the regulations of the Colliery Control 
Order 1945. For the purpose of exer¬ 
cising distribution control the minimum 
quantity for rail movement is one wagon 
load. 

Coal and coke is generally booked under 
Owner’s risk on the Weight only System. 
Because of the easy opportunities of 
pilferage from open wagons perhaps 5% 
of coke despatches go under Railway 
Risk. 

(b) Coke despatches as above are not 
covered by Insurance. 


MACHINERY AND STORES. 


Railway Risk- 


Colliery stores not covered by Insurance, 


141 
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COAL AND COKE 


MACHINERY AND STORES- 


(c) No appreciable change. 

Q: 2. (a) Selling prices are fixed statutorily 
on a f.o.r. colliery basis. 

(b) - 


(c) 


Q: 3. 


Q: 4. (a) Information will be available 
from the Railways. 

(b) Movement of coal and coke by 
rail is shown below. 


Pre-war (1988) 
1945 
1950 
1955 


22,048,714 tons 
25,341,334 .. 
28,702,106 .. 
34,584,024 .. 


No appreciable change. 

Probably 100% as it is found that claims on 
Insurance Companies are dealt with 
expeditiously- 

Loss, fire, damage, pilferage. Premium rates 
should be ascertained from Insurance 
Companies- 

The tendency is towards an increase in 
private insurance. 

No detailed information, but see answer to 
2 (c) above. 

Information will be available from the Rail¬ 
ways. 

Volume of traffic judged by figures in adjoin* 
ing column has increased. 

Relative prices have at least doubled. 


Selling price details will be found in answers 
to Annexure VII. 

Q: 5 & 6- Information will be available 
from Railway. 

Q: 7. (a) No general information. 

(b) Information will be available 
from the Railways. 

Q; 8- Consignor/Consignee should be 
given the option of either Railway or Owner’s 
Risk. Both rates should be quoted. 

Q: 9. No. 

Q: 10. Both rates should be quoted in 
every case. 

Q: 11. See answer to Question 10 above 

Q: 12- See answer to Question 8 above. 


Information will be available from the Rail¬ 
ways. 

No general information. 

Information will be available from the Rail¬ 
ways. 

Consignor/Consignee should be given the 
option of either Railway or Owner’s Risk. 
Both rates should be quoted. 

No. 

Both rates should be quoted in every case. 

See answer to Question 10 above. 

See answer to Question 8 above. 


Q: 13. — 

Q: 14. Satisfactory. 
Q: 15. No comment. 

Q; 16. — 

Q;17. (a) — 


(b) - 

Q: 18. (a) & (b) While members of the 
Association are not concerned directly with 
this question, it is a well known fact that 
pilferage of coal and coke occurs in mar¬ 
shalling yards, wayside stations and in dock 
areas. This causes hardship to buyers 
and to this extent responsibility should 
rest with the Railways. 

Q: 19. Increase in Watch and Ward staff 
and action which will result in effective 
measures where complaints are of a 
specific nature- 

Q; 20. It is estimated that between 2 and 
5% of the contents of a wagon of large coal 
is lost by pilferage depending on the length 
of haul to destination. The loss to the 
consumer could therefore be of the 
order of Rs. 12—50 per 20 ton wagon 
including railway freight. 


Yes. 

Satisfactory 

No comment. 

No recommendations. 

More warehousing facilities are required at 
Main Booking Centres. 

Yes, by the Railways. 

In regard to the delivery of items of plant, 
machinery, stores and foodstuffs to 
collieries, the Association is of the 
opinion that there is every justification 
for the Railways accepting full respon- 
sibility. It is suggested also that expedi¬ 
tion in the settlement of claims arising 
is essential. 

Increase in Watch and Ward staff and action 
wliich will result in effective measures 
where complaints are of a specific 
nature. 

Not available. 
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COAL AND COKE 

The loss on a wagon load of coke is higher 
and may be in the region of Rs. 200 per 
20 ton wagon. 

Q; 21. Delays in the payment of claims are 
the rule rather than the exception Interest 
should be payable on claims outstanding 
for more than six months in ordinary 
circumstances. 


MACHINERY AND STORES 


Delays in the payment of claims are the 
rule rather than the exception. Interest 
should be payable on claims outstanding 
for more than six months in ordinary 
circumstances. 


PART III 


GENERAL 


It is understood that the reference in 
■Question No. 2 Page 9 of Questionnaire 
Part 111 is actually to sub-section (2) section 
42 of the Indian Railways Act 1890 as 
amended by Act LXV of 1948. 


The Association regrets that it has little 
knowledge of the working of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal and can therefore offer no 
useful comments. 


U 


lan 


M ininq PeJerafion, 
Colcuffo. 


GENERAL 


Coal being the basic raw material for 
industry, any increase in the freight rates of 
coal is bound to increase the cost of all 
commodities in the country. It may be re¬ 
called that recently the rate on coal freight 
has been twice increased, firstly, by the 
withdrawal of the rebate of 12\% on coal in¬ 
tended for certain scheduled industries and, 
secondly, by the uniform increase by S0% 
effected in 1952. A further increase in the 
freight rates of coal will have a serious re¬ 
percussion on the cost structure of indus¬ 
tries in the country. It will also adversely 
affect the export prospects of Indian coal 
which is already being ousted from neigh¬ 
bouring markets by coal from other 
countries. In the context, especially, of the 
present buyers’ market, the Committee of 
the Federation urges that the Government 
should adopt measures calculated to help 
industries to reduce their costs. 

The general principle of “what the traffic 
can bear” should be followed especially in 
the case of low rated commodities like coal 
and the principle of giving preferential rates 
to coal should be maintained. 

Any decision to enhance the freight struc¬ 
ture of a basic industry which is a grave 
concern on the very eve of the Second Five 
Year Industrial Plan, must be fraught with 
the direct consequences and should be 
regarded as hazardous. 

In view of the Government project to instal 
three or four major steel works and other 
development projects during the Second 
Five Year Plan period, the major portion of 
coal production is likely to be consumed by 
the Government which would be saddled 
with high production cost if any increase in 
the freight structure of coal is made at this 
stage. It is not, therefore, the appropriate 
time to consider the question of an increase 
in the freight structure of coal. 


An increase in coal freights will be inevit¬ 
ably reflected in higher prices of gas, electri¬ 
city as well as a wide range of engineering 
and other industrial products, and the 
entire economy of the country will be 
affected on the Coke Oven Plants, Iron and 
Steel Works, Electrical Power Houses, 
domestic fuel, Cement etc. 

It is accepted throughout the world that 
the cost of hauling coal cannot be separat¬ 
ed from the cost of hauling other goods. 
The contention that coal freights hove hither¬ 
to been uneconomical has therefore no 
meaningat all. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that coal is one of the Railway’s 
best basic earners and contributes nearly 
half of the total goods traffic. Moreover coal 
moves freely in full rakes and half-rakes 
and does not require expensive warehouses, 
transit depots and other facilities. For 
these and other reasons, it is carried every¬ 
where at cheaper rates and any proposal 
to increase its freight would be a most 
retrograde one. The old freight rebate on ex¬ 
port of coal should immediately be restored. 
Indian coal is gradually being ousted from 
the overseas market. This is a matter of 
grave concern not only to the Coal Industry 
but to the country at large, since it means 
an appreciable fall in the country’s earnings 
of foreign exchanges. If the export market 
is to be expanded, or even retained at the 
present level, there should be a substantial 
reduction in the freight rates and increased 
rebate must be' granted on rail freight in 
respect of coal carried to the ports of 
shipment. 

Suggestions and Views- 

1. Coal-Waaheries. Steel Plants and ancil¬ 
lary industries will absorb a large part of the 
increased output of coal in the Second Five 
Year Plan period and provisions have to be 
made for the supply or about 15 million tons 
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of coking coal for feeding the Steel Plants 
and other industries. This will necessitate 
arrangements being made for the beneficia- 
tion for inferior types of coal and for 
their blending with higher grades to produce 
a mixture suitable for metallurgical purposes. 
Installation of washeries would be neces¬ 
sary for this porpose and rail freights should 
be so adjusted as to encourage washing by 
making the installation of washeries an eco¬ 
nomic proposition for the collieries and 
also to help beneficiated coal to compete on 
even terms with the coal despatched 
directly from collieries to consumers. 

It may also be pointed out in this connec¬ 
tion that the handling and transport charges 
of coal to the Central Washery by rail are 
likely to be heavy enough to discount entire¬ 
ly the economy which might otherwise ac¬ 


crue from the adoption of large washeries. 
It is likely that in many cases, the weight of 
water with the washed coal will be equal to- 
or greater than the weight of ash removed 
and as such the freight rates in respect 
of such coal would call for more con¬ 
sideration. 

2. Transport of Coal by Sea. Transport of 
coal by sea should be encouraged to re¬ 
lieve the pressure on the inadequate capa¬ 
city of the railway to carry a sufficient 
quantity of coal. Transport of coal by sea 
has been very unpopular mainly on account 
of high freight rates as the following Table 
shows. 

Comparative figures for freight of coal for 
sea and rail transport from collieries in 
West Bengal and Bitiar are as follows: 


Sea freight rates 
Calcutta. 

per ton 


Rly. freight rate 
from West Bengal & 
Bihar coalfields, 
per ton 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


27 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

• •• 

28 

0 

0 

28 

3 

0 


28 

0 

0 

21 

12 

0 

• •• 

30 

8 

0 

24 

2 

0 


36 

8 

0 

23 

9 

0 


30 

8 

0 

21 

10 

0 


38 

0 

0 

23 

6 

0 


Madras 
Tuticorin 
Cuddalore 
Cochin 
Marmagoa 
Bombay 
Saurnshtra 

Rail freight from the coalfields to K.P. 
Docks is Rs. 6/-per ton and C.P C loading 
charges amount to Rs. 4/- per ton i.e., a total 
of Rs. 10/- per ton approximately has to be 
added to the sea freight rates to arrive at 
the total sea-cum-rail freight on coal to the 
destination ports. The double handling 
charges at ports add to the cost consider¬ 
ably. 


tion of freights on coal of train-loads, as such- 
reduction will give an unfair advantage to- 
large consumers and encourai?e profiteer¬ 
ing tendencies by way of cornering. More 
over, large consumers are very few, and 
large collieries, which can send out train¬ 
loads, are also very few, and such conces^ 
Sion would, therefore, benefit only a handful 
of producers and consumers of coal. 


It will, therefore, be appropriate to reduce 
the railway freight rate for all coal to K.P. 
Docks so as to give an incentive to transport 
of coal by sea and minimize the heavy 
strain on the existing railway transport. 

It may be mentioned in this connection 
that coastal cargo has been reserved for 
Indian shipping and the shipping industry of 
the country, which is still in its infancy, 
should bo encouraged to play its due role in 
the industrial development of the country 
by allowing it to make an effective contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of the problems of trans¬ 
portation of coal. 

This will also have the additional advan¬ 
tage of diverting coal movements which the 
rail authorities are finding it so difficult to 
*ully undertake at-present. 

3 Train Loads vs- Wagon Loads. Regard¬ 
ing the suggestion made from some quarters 
that reduced freight rates should be charge- 
ed for train loads of coal consigned to one 
consumer, the Committee of the Federation 
would wish to point outthat coal is invariably 
transported in full wagon loads which 
are only at times despatched from the Depot 
station in full train loads. Moreover, large 
consumers frequently receive a number of 
wagon loads by the same train. The Feder¬ 
ation is, therefore, opposed to any ruduc- 


4. Pooled Bate for Coal. The introduction 
of pooled freight system by which all consu¬ 
mers of coal in the same zone would pay 
equally for their coal, no matter where the 
coal comes from, does not take into consi¬ 
deration the importance of the location of 
industries near the sources of raw materials. 
The incentive to the growth of industries 
nearabout the places of availability of coal 
and other raw materials would be lost for 
ever if pooled freight rates were adopted 

5. Croup Rates. Group rates should be 
introduced by the Railways in all important 
Coalfields, viz., Raniganj, Bokaro.Karanpura 
M. P. and Central India Coalfields, that is 
the same rates for the same destination 
from alhthe collieries situated with in a coal¬ 
field or a well defined area. 

6. Railway Freight Rate at Owners Risk and Rail¬ 
way Risk. With the increase in the pilferage- 
of coal en-routc, the system of charging rail¬ 
way freight on coal despatched without re¬ 
gard to the actual coal delivered at the des¬ 
tination is causing great hardship. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the Railways should: 
be compelled to make good the loss enroute 
by charging a slight premium worked, out 
on an acturial basis. 

The existing difference between railway 
freights at owner’s risk and railway risk is 
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very high and apparently is-not based on 
exact calculations. It is superfluous to 
mention that unless the Railways are made 
resfjibnsible in some way for the loss en- 
route, thefts of coal are not likely to diminish. 

The Railways demand payment in full for 
the Railway Receipt irrespective of whether 
the consignee receives all the wagons or 
not. In case of short delivered wagons 
leave claims remain unsatisfied for a long 
period despite repeated reminders. Some 
sort of obligation should, therefore, be impo¬ 
sed on the Railway to settle such cases 
promptly and satisfactorily. 

7. Problem of Slack Coah Great difficulty 
is being experienced by almost all collieries 
especially in the Raniganj field in the dispo¬ 
sal of their ever increasing stocks of slack 


coal. It is suggested that some inducement 
in the way of reduced freight rates on slack 
coal should be given to the consumers, so 
that the cost of domestic fuel is made chea¬ 
per and people may acquire the habit of 
consuming this cheaper variety of fuel. In 
this way the invaluable forest wealth of the 
country, which calls for preservation to stop 
erosion of soil by floods and also cowdung, 
which is very effective as well as a cheap 
fertilizer, may be preserved by encouraging 
the use of Slack Coal as domestic fuel thro¬ 
ughout the country. 

8. Telescopic Bates. The existing telesco¬ 
pic rates for coal has considerably simpli¬ 
fied the freight system, removing many in¬ 
equities. So far, therefore, as the Coal 
industry is concerned, the existing rates 
should not be disturbed. 


Q: 1. 

1938 

1939 

1947 

1948 
1952 


Sel. A. 
Sel. B, 
Grade I, 
Grade II> 


Sel. A. 
Sel. B. 
Grade I. 
Grade II. 


Sel. A. 
Sel. B. 
Grade I. 
Grade II. 


Sel. A. 
Sel, B. 
Grade I. 
Grade II, 


PART 1-B 
ANNEXURE VII 


Total Production 
tons. 

26.078,327 

24,462,487 

30,144,605 

30,124,176 

36.301,866 


1953 

1964 

1955 


(up to June) 


Total Production 
tens. 

36,979,167 

36,799,300 

19,188,841 


Q: 2. During 1938 and 1939 coal prices 
were not controlled and varied according to 
the condition of demand and supply. 


Prices in 1947 & 1948. 




Rs. 16 

13 

0 per ton. 

Rs. 

16 

13 

0 

per 

ton. 

«« « 


,. IS 

13 

0 »» »> 

I» 

14 

13 

0 

99 

9* 


• 4« 

14 

15 

0 tf 


13 

16 

0 

>> 

99 

• «« 

... 

14 

9 

0 >> » 

fp 

13 

9 

0 

99 

99 



Prices in 1952 & 1953. 







• ■ • 


Rs. 16 

4 

0 per ton. 

Rs. 

15 

3 

0 

per 

ton. 

• • ■ 


„ 15 

4 

0 „ 

>» 

14 

3 

0 

II 

99 


• •• 

14 

6 

0 „ .. 

9. 

13 

5 

0 

II 

> I 

... 

... 

„ 14 

0 

0 ,, ,, 

i> 

12 

16 

0 

II 

9* 


Prices from 16 — 2—1954 to 17 — 7—1966. 







■ • • 


Rs. 16 

4 

0 per ton. 

Rs. 

15 

3 

0 

per 

ton 


• •a 

16 

4 

0 ., .. 

99 

14 

3 

0 

»> 

II 

••• 

• «« 

14 

6 

0 ,. „ 

>» 

13 

5 

0 

>1 

»» 



„ 13 

7 

0 ,, >> 

IS 

12 

6 

0 

If 

1 • 


With effect from 18—7—56 the prices were revised as follows : 


Rs. 16 7 0 per ton, 

„ 16 7 0 ., „ 

„ 14 9 0 „ „ 

,,13 7 0 ., „ 


Bs. 16 
.. 14 
.. 13 
.. 12 


6 0 per ton. 

6 0 ,, ,, 

8 0 „ ., 

6 0 .. „ 


Q; 3. It is impossible to assess what effect 
the revision of freight rates in 1948 and 1952 

has had on the movement of coal by rail in 

view of the inadequate and irregular supply 
142 


of wagons for the movement of coal and the 
transport bottlenecks at such places as 
Moghalsarai, Agra East Bank, Waltair, etc. 
It may also be noted that the stock of coal at 
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pitheads of collieries is gradually on the 
increase forwent of adequate transport and 
the demand for coal has further exceeded 
the availability of wagons and as such the 
effector! revision of freight rates cannot 
actually be assessed. 


Q: 4. These figures may please be obtain, 
ed from the Railways. 


Q : 5. 1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 (up to June) 


769,085 tons, 
1,093,023 „ 

1,244,924 .. 

1.187,931 .. 

491,160 .. 


Q: 6. These figures may please be obtain-^ 
ed from the office of the Coal Commissioner. 

Q: 7. In cases where rail transport is 
inadequate and found impossible for consu¬ 
mers’ requirements, coal is moved to some 
extent by road transport in Bengal and Bihar 
colfields and the road transport charges 
vary considerably in cases where railway 
siding is not available for consumers. The 
transport of coal by road economizes ex¬ 
penditure in taking delivery from a distant 
railway siding. 


Indian Mon-feppous Metals M anufactupeps’ Association, 

Oalculta. 


GENERAL 


The Committee of the Association do not 
propose to answer the entire questionnaire 
but wish to confine their attention to certain 
points which they consider as important 
from the experience of their particular 
industry. 

2- BationaU of Freight Policy: The industry 
has no disagreement with the policy pro¬ 
posed by the Government in 3.948 of ration¬ 
alising the freight rate structure but its main 
grievance is that this proposal has not been 
implemented in a corroct manner. Increase 
in the level of class rates and upgrading of 
the ‘class’ for commodities have had, along 
with withdrawal of all schedules and the 
maintenance of only a limited number of 
wagon load rates and station-to-staiion 
rates, serious repercussions on industry and 
trade in the country. The number of wagon 
load rates available at present is insufficient 
and there are many commodities for which 
wagon load rates could be quoted with 
advantage, maximising the Railways’ total 
earnings and conserving wagon space itself. 
Railway administrations must respond to the 
needs of growing industries and trades, not 
because it is expected of them that they 
should subsidise industrial growth directly 
but because the maintenance of efficient 
and economic transportation is of first rate 
importance in overall industrialisation. Apart 
from this, it is also clear that by the develop¬ 
ment of industries, the railways themselves 
will obtain increased traffic with the result¬ 
ant advantage of augmenting their total 
revenue. The approach of Railway Admini¬ 
strations, however, has been governed 
generally by considerations of their own 
budget in ttie immediate future. In the case 
of certain items which may have a prospec¬ 
tive markets in the country in times to come 
but which are not immediately being sold in 
large quantities, the railways must so adjust 
their rate policy that there is encouragement 
for the traffic to grow. The difference bet¬ 
ween rates for ‘smalls’ traffic and wagon 
load ‘traffic should not also be unduly high 
and should have some relation to the bene¬ 
fits accruing to the Railways from moving 
traffic in bulk. Further, in a country like 
India where industrialisation is still to make 


headway, the quotation of station-to-station 
rates on the merits of each case will be 
necessary for a considerable time ahead. 
The existing burden on short distance traffic, 
which arises from the maintenance of a rat¬ 
ing system which keeps the rates on the first 
leg of the traffic particularly heavy, should 
be minimised and all terminals, short dist¬ 
ance charges, minimum distance charges, 
minimum charge per wagon load, etc., dis¬ 
pensed with. The latter is necessary as the 
very idea of a telescopic rate structure is 
that the cost of carriage declines with dist¬ 
ance and all expenses incidental to carriage 
have been provided for in the conveyance 
charge itself. For purposes of both better 
industrialization and of fulfilling the respon¬ 
sibilities of a carrier which include the offer¬ 
ing of services as desired by the user of the 
service, the railways should provide, parti¬ 
cularly when substantial regular traffic is 
assured, covered hopper wagons, steam 
coil fitted tank wagons, covered wagons or 
such other special type wagons according 
to the needs of industries or trades- 

The Government of India appreciating the 
need for such transportation facility have 
already provided the Bhak.ra Nangal Project 
with a fleet of covered hopper wagons for 
moving cement in bulk. Similar facility 
should also be accorded to the private 
sector to meet the special needs of a deve¬ 
loping industry. It is important that the 
alumina powder, wherever possible, should 
be carried in bulk in covered hopper 
wagons if aluminium is to emerge from its 
nascent stage to become a well established 
industry and an asset to the nation. 

3. Principles in Rating' Transportation 
characteristics of a commodity must be the 
mam basis for classifying it generally as also 
for prescribing wagon load rates. By the 
transportation characteristics of an item are 
meant its weight per cubic foot, its value per 
lb. its liability to loss, damage, etc. in transit, 
the kind of packing used, the expenditure 
incurred in handling it, its relatioriship to 
other commodities which are carried by the 
carrier from the standpoint of the above 
noted considerations, the general, condi* 
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tions surrounding the industry and 
trade in regard to production, distribu¬ 
tion, volume of movement, etc. It is 
therefore desirable that the value of a 
commodity be not of much consideration to 
fix its class or on which a wagon load rate 
is made applicable to it. Important items 
necessary for the life of the community, 
despite many other factors point to their 
classification in high category, may have to 
be carried low by the carrier. It would 
therefore mean that the cost of service to 
the carrier cannot be a basis on which the 
rates for carriage of commodities could be 
fixed. For one thing, it would be difficult to 
determine the cost of carriage under condi¬ 
tions which may be regarded as efficient 
and full utilisation of available line capacity, 
personnel, rolling stock and other factors. 
Secondly, it would also be well nigh impossi¬ 
ble to determine the exact amount of cost 
incurred by different constituent items of 
carriage andto apportion the total costamong 
these items, tven if these could be possible, 
the question would be to decide what may be 
the cost to be apportioned under conditions 
of full utilisation of railway facilities and not 
merely under a given circumstance. The 
Committee of the Association therefore 
stress that the transportation characteristics 
of a commodity and its importance on con¬ 
siderations of public policy should be the 
governing factors in fixing the rate for a 
commodity and that the value of the item 
itself or the cost of operation to the railway 
will be merely indicating and not deciding 
factors. 

4. Planninp of available transport facilities : 
The Association are not in favour of limiting 
haulage by rail in any manner. It would not 
be practicable to integrate rail rates with sea 
rates or road rates in a manner which would 
maintain a fair parity among these rates, 
avoid harassment to the users of these ser¬ 
vices in any manner and make sure that no 
transportation capacity which is available is 
actually not being utilised. Over and above 
this consideration, is the main and important 
issue that the choice of the user of the ser¬ 
vice should not be restricted in any manner. 
Railway service has got advantages which 
are not available in other carrier services 
and these are too obvious to be gone into in 
detail. Any policy un'^er which traffic in a 
certain class would be debarred from mov¬ 
ing by rail will therefore be an interference 
with the choice of the user of the services 
and should not be countenanced. 

Arising from considerations stated in the 
foregoing, it is possible to formulate certain 
fundamental concepts in railway rating. 
Because an adequate and efficient trans¬ 
portation system is a basic need for facili¬ 
tating production and distribution, it is 
necessary that rates merely pay for the 
maintenance of the services. Further, rates 


Name of the Commodity. Class Rate. 

Processes of metals 
and alloys. 


must be properly related to one another and 
for this purpose, it is necessary that the 
rates of commodities should be fixed mainly 
on the basis of their transportation charac¬ 
teristics. The only exception to this princi¬ 
ple should be on consideration of public 
policy This will also be justification for 
assigning low priority to ‘ the cost of 
operations ' factor and ‘ the value of 
the service ’ factor, in determining the 
rate for a commodity. Thirdly, long¬ 
standing rates should not be chang¬ 
ed overnight, as by their maintenance 
many interests would have grown in industry 
and trade and sudden subversion of the 
structure would offend these interests and 
interfere with their competitive advantages 
and disadvantages seriously. The Associa¬ 
tion would also stress that the idea that rail¬ 
way rates should vary with market rates for 
commodities is not to be encouraged 
because it will introduce a variable element 
of cost in marketing of commodities which 
would be most unhealthy for industrial 
development. In respect of raw materials, 
while the.old idea that raw materials should 
necessarily be classified lower than their 
manufactured products may not have much 
justification, it needs still to be pointed out 
that having regard to the transportation 
characteristics and other factors relevant 
to the the issue of fixing class for a com¬ 
modity, raw materials will generally be 
found to qualify for lower rates than their 
manufactured products. Besides all these, 
the railways must also concern themselves 
with ensuring that the rates which they 
prescribe for commodities ^m not only at 
maintaining the existing traffic but at deve¬ 
loping potential traffic. This means that a 
rate which will not be considered as pay¬ 
ing to the railway at present may still be 
considered reasonable if it has prospects of 
developing traffic in the future. Another 
consideration to be taken into account for 
similar reasons,is that the general condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the industry or a trade 
should be of concern to the railways. While 
we do not hold the idea that individual units 
of the industry should be entitled to using 
railway freights as protective subsidies, the 
idea that the volume of traffic available may 
be limited if consideration bo not given to 
depressed conditions in an industry or to 
the nascent stage of development in an 
industry, should govern rate policy. 

5. Specific Requests. What has been stated 
in the foregoing paragraphs prepares the 
ground for stating the specific requests of 
this industry. As first in importance here 
may be mentioned the existing classification 
of notiforrous metals manufactures and 
semi manufactures. Details of anomalies in 
classification are given below. These 
details have also been given by the Asso¬ 
ciation to the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta. 


Remarks. 

No separate classification exists at present 
for drosses of metals and alloys. By its 
very nature. Dross is a very low priced 
material and as such it should not be classi¬ 
fied together with scrap, l ienee we suggest 
drosses of metals and alloys be classified at 
a rate lower to that applicable to scrap. 
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Name of the Commodity^ Close Rate» 

Ingots of Copper Class IV 
and Ingots of 
Brass. 

Ingots of Alumi- Class VIII 
nium. 

Copper Ware and Class^lX 
Brass Ware 

Aluminium Ware Class XIII 


Remarks. 

Price in both the cases, is nearly the same 
as also other transportation conditions; if at 
all, aluminium is usually lower priced. 


There is not much disparity in value and 
low weight density alone cannot warrant a 
difference of four classes in classification. 


Copper and Brass 
Scrap. 


Aluminium Scrap. 


Brass and Copper 
Sheets, Strips 
including extrud¬ 
ed sections. 

Aluminium Sheets. 

Aluminium Extruded 
sections 


Antimony Ingot 


Alumina 


White Metals 


Class III 


Class VII 


Class V 

Class VIII 
Class XI 

Class XII 


This distinction is apparently most unjusti¬ 
fiable. Scraps of all types must come under 
class III as their transportation conditions are 
identical. Adjustments, merely on basis of 
small differentials in price, will make the 
traffic unwieldy and be an abuse of trans¬ 
portation characteristics which are adjudged 
in the total. Moreover, aluminium scrap is 
normally lower priced than brass and 
copper scrap. Gun metal scrap is now 
classed in Class Xll, which should also be 
in class III for the same reasons. An exam¬ 
ple of how this works in practice is given by 
scrap of aluminium wires. From Kundara 
to Egmore, as wire they move at Rs. 2-3-5 
per maund but as scrap at Rs. 1-14-9 per 
maund. This differential is not adequate, 
having regard to the fact scrap is to be re¬ 
melted and fetches, as scrap, a much lower 
price than wire. 

These are also anomalies on the same 
ground. The low weight density for alumi¬ 
nium extrusions cannot make for a 
difference of six classes, particularly along¬ 
side other advantages to the carrier. 
Further, aluminium sheets and circles, 
which take more space, are themselves in a 
lower class than extrusions. 


Ingots of all other metals (non-ferrous) are 
in class IV. Antimony ingot is perhaps placed 
in class Xll owing to antimony sulphide 
being in class Xll butthe latter is a chemical 
and is priced higher whereas antimony is 
used in the non-ferrous alloying industries. 
Antimony ore has no separate classification 
unlike bauxite which is in class I. 


Class IV RR with no 
W.L. rate. 


Class Xll 


Pig iron, a similar processed mineral ore, 
is in class 1 RR and has a wagon load scale 
rate. A special rate giving a reduction of 36 
percent of class I v rate is given for this 
movement. Even at the present special rate, 
the rate is 30 per cent higher than for pig 
iron. Alumina hydrate is in the same class as 
alumina, though its value is only 50 per cent 
of that of alumina. 

This is irrespective of the grade and price 
of white metals. The value of white metals 
depends on their tin content and charging 
white metal with 6 per cent tin content the 
same as that of 90 per cent tin content does 
not seem correct as price differs by a wide 
margin- 


Gun Metal Class IV 

Bronzes Class VIII 

Printing Metal Class VIII 

ACSR and Alu- Indexed to Electrical 
minium Cables appliances and Fil¬ 
ings Division B, Cha¬ 
rged 11 RR or 9 OR. 


These should, appropriately, be all under 
class IV. from the stand point of transpor¬ 
tation characteristics. 

Similar items of copper are only in the C 
class, and are thus charged lower. Copper 
weld wire, wire fuse, wire tinned copper for 
building, resistance strips wire are at II RR 
or 9 OR but copper strips and hard drawn 
copper wire are at 7 RR or 5 OR Indexed to 
Division ‘C’ and copper wire N.O.C. at 9 RR 
or 8 OR. 
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-Name of th$ Commodity. Class Rate.. 

Lead Ore P/30 Class 111 R.R. 

concentrates on actual weight. 

Owners to unload 


Zinc ore con- P/80 Class 111 C/500 
centrates R R.L. 


The anomalies in grouping together of 
items with widely variant transportation 
characteristics for purposes of classifica¬ 
tion. with particular reference to non- 
ferrous products, have been pointed out in 
the foregoing statement of specific requests 
of the Association. Some of the other items, 
included in class Xll, are educative and re¬ 
vealing. Cigarettes, Cinema and Theatrical 
equipment. Combs, Confectionery, cutlery. 
Hair-oil, Refrigerator, Stationery, Type¬ 
writers, Motor cycles—these are all in 
class XII and it is difficult to find 
how their transportation characteristics 
are common with antimony (which is in 
the same class) among themselves. Bicycles 
and Aluminium foil-both are classed 
sirnilary under class Xlll, while copper and 
brass wares are under class IX, so are 
whisky, spirits, wine cordial, Glassware 
division B. 

Amplifying the anomalies noted here 
further, the Association might restate con¬ 
sideration which it had pressed before the 
Railways about a year earlier. 

Metals & Ores The Association suggests 
revision of freight rates on raw materials 
carried over rail. Railways usually charge 
ingots and scraps of brass, copper, zinc, 
lead and tin at the same rate as for finished 
materials like sheets, rods, wires, etc. of 
the said metals. Actually, larger quantities 
of»raw materials are required for producing 
a certain quantity of finished products as 
for instance, in the case of aluminium,. 6.5 
tons of alumina and bauxite would be 
required for production of 1 ton of finished 
aluminium and as such equal charges on. 
the finished material and the raw material 

U3 


Remarks. 

This commodity is the prime raw material 
for the production of Pig Lead. I'his has got 
to be transported for a l 9 ng distance from 
the mines to the Smelter. "I he location of the 
Smelter has been governed by the availa¬ 
bility of fuels, like, coke and coal and fluxing 
materials, like, iron ore. limestone etc. and 
also nearness to the principal consuming 
centre. A special Station to Station freight 
rate on telescopic wagonload basis (W.L/C) 
should be introduced for this item and the 
Ore should be classified under class 1. 

This commodity is the principal raw mate¬ 
rial for the production of Metallic Zinc. At 
presentthe commodity has got to be sent to 
fo.reign contries for smelting on toll basis and 
the Metal brought back to the country. The 
Railway freight on this commodity, therefore, 
has got a great bearing on the cost of produ¬ 
ction, ultimately even on the installation of a 
smelter in the courtry. The location of same 
will be governed by the availability of very 
cheap electricity, large quantity of water, 
ready market for the bye-product like Sul¬ 
phuric Acid or Super Phosphate and near¬ 
ness to the principal consuming centre. 
Freight rate on this commodity will there¬ 
fore greatly influence the cost of production 
of Metallic Zinc in the country. (2.2 tons 
of Concentrates will produce 1 ton of Metallic 
Zinc.) A special freight rate on telescopic 
wagon loads basis (W.L/C) should also be 
introduced for this commodity and this also 
should be classified under class 1. 


would result in increase in the price of the 
finished material abnormally. It is therefore 
felt that freight charged on raw materials 
should be substantially lowered propor¬ 
tionate to that of finished materials. Besides 
that such reduction would be helpful to the 
development of industries, the railways 
might not also lose, since increased move¬ 
ment of raw materials at lower rates would 
automatically increase their revenue and 
there will be increased back haulage of 
manufactured items. On the ground of 
"how much the traffic can bear”, the reduc¬ 
tion of freight on scraps and ingots would be 
justified by their much lower prices in 
relation to the prices of sheets, rods and 
other finished items. 

Aluminum Hydrate This is classified by 
the Railways under Class 4 in the same class 
as alumina whereas the value of alumina 
hydrate is much less than that of alumina, 
being approximately 50% Alumina hydrate 
is only purified bauxite ore from which a 
few undesirable impurities like iron and- 
titanium oxides have been eliminated. It 
still has to be processed before alumina is 
obtained and as such it should really be 
classified with purified bauxite ore or bauxite 
ore concentrate rather than with alumina 
as done by the Railways in Canada and 
other foreign countries. It is suggested 
therefore that alumina hydrate should be 
given an intermediate classification between 
bauxite ore and alumina. 

The standard telescopic wagon load 
scale rate for bauxite ore is very high in 
relation to iron or manganese ore. 

Scrap. In view of the, fact that all kinds 
of scrap constitute essential raw materiaJ 
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for the non-ferrous alloying industry and 
also because their prices do not vary 
appreciably. It is felt that all non-ferrous 
scrap should have a lower classification. In 
some cases there is no appropriate 
classification of certain scrap and to avoid 
the difficulties arising from arbitrary imposts 
it appears that the goods tariff should give 
clearer indications than at present. Scrap 
of non-ferrous metal and/or alloy exist in 
different forms like old tubes, old bars, old 
rods, old rounds or flat and though the goods 
tariff prescribes a particular class of freight 
for scrap of specific metal or alloy, there is 
scope for confusion in this respect. For 
that purpose, a general classification 
would be helpful and the Customs nomen¬ 
clature of scrap should be adopted, in 
case of doubt, the freight should be assess¬ 
ed only as scrap and the consignment 
delivered against guarantee of “mutilation 
or smelting”. 

The Association suggests that ail non-fer¬ 
rous scrap should be carried under lower 
classification, preferably Class S. 

In the railway freight classification, 
scrap gun metal falls under class 3 and 
finished white metal under class 12, while 
there is no separate classification either 
for scrap white metal or for scrap gun metal 
borings mixed with scrap white metal. 
Accordingly, the railways charge scrap gun 
metal borings mixed with white metal 
scrap under class 12, though it should have 
been charged under class S. The conten¬ 
tion of the railways that gun metal borings 
mixed with either white metal or scrap 
white metal are actually two or more clas¬ 
ses of goods and are therefore chargeable 
under Rule 83(1) of the IRCA Goods Tariff is 
wrong as actually the mixed borings should 
be regarded as one class of goods. It is 
also obvious that gun metal borings, wlien 
mixed with approximately 2% white metal 
scrap, become actually less valuable than 
pure gun metal borings and cannot have a 
higher freight. It is therefore, suggested 
that for scrap metal borings mixed with 
scrap white metal the proper classification 
should be class 3. Bronze scrap should 
also come under ‘Scrap’ in class III. 

Alloys-. White metals are put in class 12 
irrespective of grade and price. The value 
of white metal depends on its tin contents 
and it is uneconomical that white metal 
containing 6% tin should be charged the 
some rate of freight as white metal No. 90 
which\contains 90% tin. It is therefore sug¬ 
gested that white metal with lower value 
should be charged lower rate of freight, pre¬ 
ferably class 4 and class 0 for low grade 
and high grade white metal respectively. 
Similar is the case with solderswhose prices 
vary over a wide range, but is at present 
charged underclass 12- 

The existing Goods Tariff classifies 
gun metal under class 4 and bronze under 
class 8. The standard chemical composi¬ 
tions of various grades of gun metal and 
bronzes are very nearly identical and their 
value consequently is approximately the 
same. It is therefore felt that the distinction 
between gun metal and bronze in this 
matter should be abolished. Generally, gun 
metal containing phosphorus is called phos¬ 
phor bronze; similar is manganese bronze, 
zilicon bronze etc., while lead bronze which 


is gun metal is usually termed in commercial 
language as bronze and is also charged 
according to gun metal rates. Technically, 
bronze is a pure alloy of tin and copper 
and gun metal is an alloy of copper and tin 
with a small percentage of lead and zinc 
also. In this country pure bronze contain¬ 
ing only tin and copper is used only in very 
small quantities and therefore both gun 
metal and bronze should be classified under 
the same heading, viz., class 4. On similar 
considerations, such alloys as phosphor 
bronze, manganese bronze, silicon bronze 
should be grouped under the same class 
allotted to gun metal since they belong to the 
family of bronzes which is another name for 
gun metals inspite of a fractional percentage 
of phosphorus, manganese or silicon being 
in them, 'fheir prices also do not vary 
appreciably in order to justify a separate 
and higher classification than gun metal. 

Printing metals cost the same thing as gun 
metals but while the former is put under class 
8, the latter is placed in class 4. The freight 
rates for printing metals should therefore 
be suitably modified. 

Brazing metal is put in class 12, but 
on consideration of its price, it is felt that 
the metal should be put in a lower classifi¬ 
cation. It is also our view that brazing 
solder is quite different from tin solder and 
should not be indexed under solder os 
done at present. 

Oti consideration of the price factor 
phosphor, copper which is placed in class 
14 and antimony which is placed in class 12 
should be lowered in the classification list. 
The latter, further, is a raw material as 
distinct from finished or semifinished 
items. 

Semi-Manufactures. Brass sheets are 
generally in the form of square or rectan¬ 
gular sheets or circular discs and should be 
charged the same class or freight irrespec¬ 
tive of whether they are circular or 
sheets or flats. 

The same consideration should apply to 
brass rods also. 

Miscellaneous. Copper coated iron or 
steel wire is actually not steel cored copper 
wire but is steel or iron wire with a coating, 
of copper as an anti-corrosive agent. It 
cannot therefore be classed as copper 
wire N. O. C. nor as wire tinned copper 
under electrical appliances and fitlings- 
In the opinion of the Association, the proper 
classification would be that under which 
galvanised iron wire is placed, in the 
present case this is ferrous wire with a 
protective coating of copper instead of a 
protective coating of zinc as in the case of 
galvanised iron wire. It is therefore 
suggested that copper coated iron or steel 
wire should be placed under the same 
classification as galvanised iron wire, uiz., 
“Wire iron or steel under Iron or steel Divi¬ 
sion B’. 

“Copper wire, bare, hard drawn, (for 
overhead lines electric) is shown in page 
119 of the Goods Tariff No. 28 as undpr 
Electrical Appliances and Fittings Division C. 
The main reason for placing such copper 
wire under Electrical Appliances and 
Fittings, Division C was its use for industrial 
purposes as Power Transmission Lines and, 
therefore it was granted a cheaper rate. 
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U is the opinion of the Association that such 
wires used for purposes other than over¬ 
head power transmission lines, should also 
be charged at the cheaper rate obtaining 
under blectrical Appliances and Fittings 
Division C., although such wires might not be 
used on an industrial scale. Moreover, 
besides such lower rates being on encoura¬ 
gement to industries, it is justified on the 
ground of possible difficulty for the railways 
to check, where a singla wagon load 
contained different gauges of copper wire. 
Dual classification of an item, based on its 
use, is to be deprecated. 

We stated earlier that the Railways have 
not been responsive to the needs of indust¬ 
ries in the process of development. We 
may mention here a striking case which has 
come to our notice which is of freight rate 
applicable to bauxite moved regularly from 
Lohardaga to Muri. In the latter half of 1946, 
the freight rate for this movement worked 
out to Rs. 1-13-0 per ton but before despat¬ 
ches actually started, the rate was enhanced 
to Rs. 3-13-0 per ton. There were further 
increases in quick succession, the rate 
going up to Rs. 4-12-0 per ton with effect 
from 15-6-48 and Rs. 5-6-3 per ton with 
effect from 1-4-49 and finally Rs. 5-10-10 
per ton with effect from 15-3-51. This rate 
is a preferential rate. In comparison with 
the old rate therefore, which was promised 
to the industry in 1946, the increase has 
been subsjtantial. On one open hopper 
wogon of 15 tons, the freght charge in 1946 
would have been Rs. 27-3-0 against the 
present freight charge of Rs. 85-3-0- This 
is a clear case of unhelpful attitude adopted 
in regard to development of industries and 
ignoring of the possibilities of future traffic. 
The instances which we have mentioned of 
petroleum coke and aluminium extruded 
alloys are also in the same category. The 
price of petroleum coke is only Rs. 50 per 
ton as against the freight charge which it 
incurs for a distance of about 997 
miles, of Rs. 65-6-6 per ton. The incre¬ 
ase in freight hei-e, from 1948, is about 
360% as the WL rate for a ton of 
petroleum coke then was Rs. 14-3-0, which 
along with other incidental charges totalled 
Rs. 18-1-0. It has been estimated that on a 
ton of metal produced,, this increase in 
freight has increased cost to the extent of 
Rs. 30-8-0. The Tariff Commission, which 
examined the claim of the aluminium indus¬ 
try for protection three years ago. specifi¬ 
cally recommended that the question of 
freight rates on raw materials and semi¬ 
manufactured goods should be examined 
with a view to eliminating factors which 
may retard altaiment of a low cost of pro¬ 
duction of aluminium in the country. The 
movement of petroleum coke is regular and 
is in bulk and it is apparently indefensible 
to charge it at ordinary tariff rates. It takes 
place between specific points. Coal, coke 
and patent fuel which are having similar 
characteristics, have wagon load rates 
while preferential station-to-station rotes 
exist for minerals, ores and pig iron for 
relatively smaller hauls. Mineral ores 
which fail under 1 RR have wagon load 
rates which are either WLC or WLCR. 
Bauxite also has a wagon load rate for 
a movement of only 79 miles- However, 
the rate applicable to Bauxite of 
Re. 0-5-5 per maund from Lohardaga to 
Jaykaynagar is considered to be very high 
having regard to the price of bauxite itself 


and it would be of considerable assistance, 
to the industry if this should be lowered 
to annas 4 per maund. 

In the case of aluminium extruded alloys, 
it is clear that potential traffic that may be 
available to the railways for the develop¬ 
ment of this industry has not been taken 
into consideration in classifying it under its 
present high class which is clearly not in 
keeping with the principles of a reasonable 
freight rate structure. 

The requests of the industry therefore 
are (1) that the classification of items should 
be with reference to their transportation 
characteristics and should bear proper 
inter-relationship ; (2) that there must be an 
adequate number of wagon load rates and 
station-to-station rates ; (3) that the poten¬ 
tial traffic which may be available to the 
railways should be taken into account in 
fixing the freight rate applicable to a com¬ 
modity ; (4) that within the freight rate 
structure that may be laid down, the rail¬ 
ways should be prepared to extend certain 
concessions to particular industries on the 
possibility that this industry may develop 
and (5) that the general conditions of an 
industry should be taken into account in 
considering request from units of it for 
assistance by concessional freights. 

Oen&ral. Apart from these the Association 
would like to stress that non-ferrous metals 
are generally having very low risk in carri¬ 
age and claims coming before the railways 
in respect of these materials have been 
insignificant. Compared to compensation 
which may be paid to consignors of other 
items such as cigarettes, the item of risk 
involved here is negligible. This is a consi¬ 
deration of extending concessional freight 
rates to the commodities falling under this 
group. Secondly, the liability of railways for 
carriage is of a‘bailee’ under the Indian 
Contract Act 1872. A tendency has been 
noticed on the part of the railways to repudi¬ 
ate claims arising from running train theft 
without giving adequate reason. In a Court 
of Law, the railways are liable to give such 
informatian as may be called for to substan¬ 
tiate their repudiation of claims but when 
claims are settled out of Court, the railway 
administrations avoid furnishing information 
which they would be obliged to do in legal 
proceedings. To reduce this to a minimum, 
the Association suggest that the railways 
should reveal to the claimant some funda¬ 
mental information as to how the goods 
were handled while they were in the Rail¬ 
ways' custody. Further, there should be 
statistics to show the total amount of claims 
which have been preferred against the rail¬ 
ways since 1947 according to commodities 
and in cases where such claims have been, 
minimum, there should not be necessity for 
placing them in a high class. Such statistics 
if called for, may well reveal that certain 
commodities incurring negligible claims for 
compensation against railways are yet paying 
high freight presumably to enable railways 
to meet their obligations emanating from 
heavy compensation claims preferred to the 
railways. In their status as bailees, the rail¬ 
ways are to take as much care of the goods 
as a man of ordinary prudence would do of 
his own goods under similar circumstan¬ 
ces. This is not always the case as 
may be seen from specific instan¬ 
ces. For example it is not known how 
tobacco, country manufactured’ with a high 
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incidence of loss could be charged under 
10 RR while aluminium extruded sections 
with negligible possibilities of loss in transit 
could be charged under 11 RR. A person 
acting in his ordinary produce may not re¬ 
sort to charging on this basis. Thirdly in re¬ 
gard to enquiries for claims these enquiries 
should be speedy and claims should be set¬ 
tled readily. Fourthly, some comments 
may be made about open delivery terms. 
Once delivery has been given to a party, 
goods are left at the Railway’s premises with 
responsibility to them for their safety. For 
purposes of cross checking, station masters 
may have no inspect or the scales maintain¬ 
ed at the station may not be able to weigh 
full wagon loads. Under these conditions, 
the materials remain in the railway yard 
even after delivery but the railway does 
not carry the risk in respect of them. Fifthly, 
transhipment charges should not be a sepa¬ 
rate item under telescopic rating and in no 
case they should vary from commodity to 
commodity or as between smalls and wagon 
loads as transhipments are effected on con¬ 
tract. In the case of transhipment from 
Metre Gauge to Broad Gauge, no adjust¬ 
ment is made for wagons which may be 
short loaded while passing from one gauge 
to another. Some comments seem to be 
necessary also about ’demurrage’. Frorh 
the time that a wagon is placed at the siding, 
six hours are free for the party but from then 
on demurrage accrues Recently, this prac¬ 
tice has been amended to the effect that if the 
pilot calls and one or more wagons are seen 
unloaded then it incurs demurrage, not 
until the wagon is cleared but until the pilot 
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calls again. It is suggested that the demur¬ 
rage should be payable only for the actual 
working time. For instance, tho grace period 
free from demurrage may technically start 
at 6 o’ clock in the morning but the goods 
shed may actually open only at 7 or later, in 
which case charging demurrage for all time 
beyond 6 hours would not be fair. Further, 
the practice under which uniform working 
hours are maintained irrespective of the 
time of the day-break or sun set in localities 
would not be also reasonable. 

Another point which may be stressed is 
that in terms of the Railway Act, a notice for 
preferring a claim has to be served on the 
‘Manager’ of a Railway Administration but 
there is no officer designated merely as 
‘Manager’. Obviously, the intention was 
that this notice should be served on the per¬ 
son now designated as the General Manager. 
Railways periodically nojify that claims for 
compensation and refund should be addres¬ 
sed to the Chief, Commercial Superintendent 
of the Railway Administration. The claimant, 
who complies with such notification, if he is 
to take the same matter to the Court, will 
find that his case is weak as he has not 
served the notice according to the parti¬ 
cular Section of the Act, which requires him 
to serve the notice on the Manager and not 
the General Manager or the Chief Commer¬ 
cial Superintendent. 

The Committee of the Association trust 
that the remarks made herein will receive 
the careful and sympathetic attention of 
your Committee. 


Vlills Association, 


Pa pep 


Calcuffa. 


GENERAL 


The Committee at the outset would point 
out that though the principle of telescopic 
rates which were introduced from the 1st 
October, 1948, should have proved helpful 
to the industries on the whole, in practice 
the rates have not been helpful to the paper 
industry since it has caused overall increase 
in freights on the movement of raw 
materials to and finished paper and boards 
from the mills in the membership of the 
Association. In this connection, they may 
state that prior to 1st October, 1948, paper 
was put under class 3 and as such it was 
paying a lower rate of freight than what it is 
paying at present (under class 8). The inci¬ 
dence of freight increased further duo to 
subsequent revision from the 1st of April, 
1955, according to which paper mills’ traffic 
moving upto 858 miles were compelled to 
pay a higher rate of freight though there has 
been a slight decrease in rates in respect of 
traffic moving beyond 858 miles. The Com¬ 
mittee need hardly state that as a result of 
the adoption of the revised general classi¬ 
fication of goods in 1948, the cost of produc¬ 
tion of paper by the member mills has gone 


up affecting adversely the interests of the 
industry particularly at times of keen compe¬ 
tition. They would further add that in spite 
of the flexibility provided in the present 
rate arrangements, the member mills conti¬ 
nue to experience these difficulties since 
the Railway Authorities hardly concede 
to the reductionvf the rates on paper, grass, 
bamboo, etc. provided in the arrangements. 

The Committee would also point out that 
the existing classificatipn in respect of cer¬ 
tain raw materials used by the paper industry 
needs revision. For instance Sodium Sulp¬ 
hate, Sodium Aluminate, Soda Caustic and 
Sodium Sulphide, Ferric Alum and Rosin 
etc., which are used in the manufacture of 
paper, should be charged on a uniform 
basis at WL/B rate. Similarly, minimum rates 
prescribed for rags and waste paper should 
be uniform. They would further add that the 
existing minimum weight condition should 
be revised in such a manner that counting 
and checking up are made easier at any 
time when loading is finished before sealing. 
Besides, in respect of certain raw materials 
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like grass, the existing v/eight condition is 
already very high. For example, grass, when 
the same is transported in moist or wet con¬ 
dition during the,rainy season. and rags on 
account of their bulk, cannot be. generally 
loaded upto the minimum prescribed 
weights viz., 160 maunds and 270 mounds 
respectively. 'I'he Committpe would, there¬ 
fore, suggest that weight condition for bulky 
articles like Bamboo, Grass, Rags, etc. 
should be reduced, which will give impetus 
to ttie paper industry to offer large traffic. 
They would also suggest that there should 
be proper relationship between minimum 
weights for broad gauge, metre gauge and 
narrow gauge wagons. 

The Committee would like to mention that 
the quoting of station-to-station rates for the 
movement of raw materials like grass, bam¬ 
boo, etc. and finisfied products, would help 
in the development of industries in the new 
areas. They understand that requests frorn 
some of the mills in the membership of the 
Association for special station-to.-station 
rates for the movement of raw materials 
have been turned down by individual Rail¬ 
way organisations. For instance. M/s. Orient 
Paper Mills Ltd., requested for station-to-sta¬ 
tion rates for movement of limestone E.x- 
Maihar and Jukehi, Central Railway to IB 
and also for Ferric Alum ex-Kanpur to IB. 
The Railways, however, did not accede to 
the request of the member mills. The Com¬ 
mittee would, therefore, suggest that slation- 
to-station rates should be quoted for the 
movement of raw materials, machinery and 
finished paper and boards which would 
assist the speedy development of the paper 
industry. 

PART l-A. 

Q: 1. The Committee of the Association 
would point out that the effect of the 
adoption ot the revised general classifi¬ 
cation of goods on industry and trade has 
not been beneficial. Up to September 1948 
there were 14 classes of traffic rates (shown 
in Annexure A) and paper was charged 
under Class 2 at a flat rate of. 46 pie per 
md., per mile. Flowever, w'i^h effect from 
the 1st of October. 1948, the Railways 
introduced the revised classes of rates (as 
per Annexure B) wtiich wore all on teles¬ 
copic basis. These rates were subsequently 
further revised with effect from the 1st of 
April. 1955, (as shown in Annexure C). 
According to the revised classification 
introduced from the 1st of October. 1948, as 
well as from 1st of April, 1955, also paper 
was put under Class 3 as against Class 
2 prior to 1st October, 1948. It is, therefore, 
evident that from the 1st October, 1948, 
paper traffic was paying a higher rate of 
freight under class 3. The incidence of freight 
increased further as a result of the subse¬ 


quent revision from the 1st of April, 1955, 
according to which traffic moving up to 858 
miles were compelled to pay a higher rate 
of freight even though there has been a 
slight decrease in rates in respect of traffic 
moving beyond 858 miles. On a comparison 
with the rates prevailing before 1st of 
October, 1948, the Committee would point 
out that the present rates are considerably 
higher. As a result of the adoption of the 
revised general classification of goods in 
1948, the cost of production of paper 
produced' by the mills In the country has 
gone up affecting adversely the indigenous 
industry, particularly at times of keen com¬ 
petition. 

Even though this enhancement in the 
traffic rates may not have resulted in shrink¬ 
age of paper traffic from 1948 up to date on 
account of favourable market conditions 
that prevailed during this period, it is very 
likely to have serious repercussions during 
the slump period ahead, which has not bepn 
unusual in the paper trade. 

The paper mills in the membership of the 
Association have to pay increased freight 
for the movement of raw materials. For 
instance, the freight costs in respect of 
movement of caustic soda and soda ash 
from Mithapur, Dalmianagar, Dhrangadhra, 
Delhi, Alwaye and other places of produc¬ 
tion to the mills have increased considerably 
after 1948 with the result that the difference 
in freight cost alone for the same distances, 
as compared with the rates prior to 1948, 
worked out to 30 to 60% in many cases. 
Similarly, in the movement of sabai grass, 
another raw material used by the paper 
industry, some of the member mills have to^ 
pay after 1948 about Rs. 120/- per Broad 
Gauge wagon for moving grass over a dist¬ 
ance of 400 miles as against Rs. 80/- per 
B. G. wagon prior to 1948. In the case of 
Orient Paper Mills the freight on a wagon 
load of bamboos from Sambalpur to IB 
Orient Paper Mills siding (distance 36 miles) 
was Rs. 23/1/- prior to 1—ll—48 whereas the 
freight after the introduction of telescopic 
rates is Rs. 36/1/-- 

Though the principle of telescopic rates 
should prove helpful to the industry on the 
whole, tho Committee would like to mention 
that in practice the telescopic rates on con¬ 
tinuous mileage over the different railways, 
which was introduced in 1948, has not 
been helpful to the industry and trade gene¬ 
rally. since the system of telescopic rates 
has caused overall increase in freights of all 
classified goods compared to the rates 
obtaining prior to 1948. A comparative 
statement in support of these view-points is 
furnished hereunder: 


Class. 

Mileage. 

, Telescopic rates introduced 

1 in 1948, inclusive of Terminals 

1 per maund. 

Rates prevailing prior to 

Oct 1948 inclusive of all charges 
(Ex M. & S. M. Railway). 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

103 

0 6 0 

0 3 11 


230 

0 11 9 

0 7 11 


365 

1 1 4 

0 12 3 


438 

1 4 1 

0 14 6 


144 
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Q: 2 (a & b). The present rating arrange¬ 
ments provide for substantial flexibility to 
meet the needs of the industry inasmuch as 
a minimum flat rate of .20 pie per maund 
per mile has been fixed in respect of goods 
falling under classes 2 to 15 including paper, 
and .16 pie per maund per mile for class 1 
which is applicable in respect of movement 
of certain important raw materials required 
by the paper industry, viz., grass and 
bamboo. The Committee would, however, 
point out that in spite of the flexibility pro¬ 
vided in the present rating arrangements, as 
stated above, the member firms experience 
difficulties, since the railway authorities 
hardly concede to the reduction of the rates 
on paper, grass and bamboo etc. provided 
under the arrangements. For instance, 
‘grass dry’ was required by the strawboard 
producing mills to be treated as ra-v mate¬ 
rial for the manufacture of strawboard and 
paper and the mills also requested that in 
these cases ‘the short distance charge' and 
the minimum wagon load charge, be waived. 
For the finished products of theirs, they 
simultaneously wanted a W.L. rate. The 
Railways were not amenable to these with 
the result the case went up to the Railway 
Rates Tribunal. The Tribunal upheld the 
first two requests and being in no mood to 
accept the decision, the Railways appealed 
to the High Court at Madras. Finally, Itie 
Court confirmed the Tribunal’s decisions 
but felt that in respect of the last request of 
the industry, it had no jurisdiction. 

Q : 3. (i) In the opinion of the Committee, 
the number of class rates and wagon-load 
scales is adequate. The different class 
rates and wagon-load scales are also con¬ 
sidered appropriate in relation to one 
another. 

(ii) (a) Having regard to the normal 
haulage in respect of paper and its raw 
materials, the Committee are of opinion that 
the distance range fixed in respect of each 
‘leg’ is rather high. The,v feel that in the 
case of paper, the distance range should be 
reduced to 150 miles in respect of each of 
the first two ‘legs’ and the rates Tor the third 
‘leg’ should be made applicable in cases of 
distance beyond 300 miles- As regards 
grass and bamboos to which Wl./C rates are 
applicable, the distance range should be 
reduced in the first two ‘legs’ from 150 miles 
to .100 miles. 

(ii) (b). While the Committee do not 
feel inclined to make any detailed comments 
On this point, they would welcome any 
reduction in rates. However, they would 
point out that the freight on movement of 
paper was charged under class 2 prior to 
October 1949. They would therefore, 
suggest that Railways should revert to the 
old classification, and place paper under 
class 2 instead of class 3 As re¬ 
gards the financial effect of the modi¬ 
fications suggested above, they would 
point out that although there may be 
slight fall in the income of the Railways in the 
beginning, reduction in freights on the 
movement of paper would create an incen¬ 
tive for intensive development of the indus¬ 
try which will enable the Railways to gain in 
the long run more revenues due to the 
increased volume of traffic that would be 
offered. 

Q: 4. The Committee are of the consi¬ 
dered opinion that the existing practice 
should remain as at present. 


Q: 5(i). The Committee feel that no terminal 
charge should be levied as the present 
conveyance rates are quite high and as they 
are expected to cover all incidental services 
rendered by Railway Administration, it may 
be pointed out in this connection that the 
terminal charge consists of the following : 

(a) Station expenses ... 0-0-6 per md. 

each end. 

(b) Loading/Unloading 

expenses 0-0-2 per md. 

- each end. 

Total ... 0-0-8 per md, 

- each end 

or Re. 0-1-4 per md. taking both ends 
into account. 

Where the loading and unloading is done 
by the owners, the Railways levy a terminal 
charge of 6 pies per maund only on each end. 
On the other hand, where loading/unload¬ 
ing is done by the Railways, the additional 
charge of 8 pies per maund is levied by the 
Railway. Further, according to the present 
rules, owners who have their own assisted 
siding are being granted a rebate of 2 pies 
per maund only on consignments booked to 
and from their assisted siding on the ground 
that loading/unloading is being done by the 
owners. In the circumstances, the Com¬ 
mittee find no reason for levying a charge of 
6 pies per maund by the Railways in the case 
of assisted sidings where no terminal ser¬ 
vices are rendered by the Railway by way of 
godown/goods shed expenses. On the 
other hand, the member factories have to 
incur expenses for up-keep of their siding 
besides the payment of salary of the railway 
siding clerk as well as other incidental ex¬ 
penses. In view of the above, the Com¬ 
mittee would suggest that the terminal 
charges should be considerably reduced. 

(ii) As regards the short distance traffic of 
less than 75 miles, the Railways are at pre¬ 
sent recovering the charges on account of 
(a) the minimum distance for charge fixed at 
20 miles, (b) a short distance charge of 6 
pies per maund, and (c) Rs. 1-12-0 per ton 
on the carrying capacity of the wagon used, 
which is about one anna per maund. 

Further the Committee would like to state 
that the charge fixed for the minimum dis¬ 
tance is adequate, provided the minimum 
distance is reduced to 10 miles instead of20 
miles. 

(iii) The additional charge of 3 pies per 
maund for each break of gauge as is being 
levied at present seems reasonable. 

Q: 6. The present distance unit for charge 
on the basis of one mile should be retained. 

Q; 7. The Committee are of opinion that 
the existing minimum distance for charge of 
20 miles for goods traffic should be reduced 
to 10 miles, as has been pointed out in Ihe 
replies to the question No. 5 (ii) of the ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Q: 8. By the use of tank wagons the 
railways are equally benefitted inasmuch as 
they recover freight charges on carrying 
capacity of the tank wagons used as against 
on actual weight which is practically half the 
carrying capacity when liquids are tendered 
in containers. Besides the railways are in a 
position to utilise the tank wagons on their 
return journey. In view of the above and 
as the freight is already sufficiently high for 
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liquid commodities that are carried in tank 
wagons the Committee find no justification 
for railways to recover empty haulage 
charges. 

Q : 9 & 10. The Committee feel that in case 
of certain commodities the existing classifi¬ 
cations of goods are not justified both in res¬ 
pect of their rates and minimum weights 
prescribed. The Committee would like to 
.pointout by way of example the following 
.particulars regarding the commodities men¬ 
tioned below:— 

Sudium Sulphate is charged atWL/B. 

Sodium Aluminate is charged at IV class. 

Soda Caustic is charged at WL/B, 

Sodium Sulphide is charged at IV class. 

For waste paper minimum weight for BG 
is 300 maunds. 

For Rags minimum weight for BG is 270 
maunds. 

For Waste Paper minimum weight pres¬ 
cribed for MG is 240 maunds. 

For Rags minimum weight prescribed 
for M.G. is 180 maunds. 

Since all the four chemicals men¬ 
tioned above, oiz.. Sodium Sulphate, 
Sodium Aluminate, Soda Caustic and Sodium 
Sulphide, Ferric Alum and Rosin are 
used in the manufacture of paper, they 
should be charged on a uniform basis at 
WL/B rate, Woodpulp is classified under 
1 RR as raw material for manufacture of 
paper and at 2 RR under 'Pulp and Pulp 
sheets’. It may be pointed out that fibrous 
materials for paper making, pressed, have 
WLC/OR rate or WL/CR/RR rate subject to a 
weight condition of 270/300 maunds. Wood 
pulp at 2 RR, has no W.L. rate. Apart from 
the dual classification of the same commo¬ 
dity by use, the absence of W.L. rate is im¬ 
portant. Unlike iron and steel or jute, it has 
no station-to-station rates either. Paper 
Mills use large quantities of pressed wood 
pulp sheet which have the character of 
fibrous materials pressed and they must 
therefore be able to have a W.L. rate for 
wood pulp as for the latter. Similarly, 
minimum weights prescribed for rags and 
waste paper should be uniform. Thus the 
existing classification needs revision. 

The Committee would also like to suggest 
in this connection that paper should be 
grouped at least into class 2 if not class 1 as 
was the case prior to 1st October, 1948. The 
Committee feel that the grouping should be 
reviewed in respect of certain other com¬ 
modities to avoid anomalies. For example, 
stationery made out of paper is being 
charged under class 12 as an item of ‘Sta¬ 
tionery NO.C.’It need hardly be pointed 
out here that stationery articles such as 
pens, pencils and other equipments of simi¬ 
lar nature should be distinguished from sta¬ 
tionery made out of paper. School exer¬ 
cise books particularly, are nothing but 
paper converted into handy form for the 
use by the students, and should therefore, 
be classified along with paper. The Corn- 
mittee would like to suggest that paper sta¬ 
tionery required for educational purposes 
should not be subjected to a freight higher 
than that fixed for paper. 

Q : 11. The Committee feel that in princi- 
pie the wagon load rates should be lower than 


those for ‘smalls’, since the cost of carrying 
the commodities in wagon loads is admitted¬ 
ly less than that for ‘smalls’. 

Q ; 12. No views to offer. 

Q: 13- No comments. 

Q: 14, In the opinion of the Committee, 
the minimum weight for ‘smalls’ carried by 
oods train should be revised and fixed at 
0 seers or half-a-maund instead of the exist¬ 
ing rate at 7 seers. 

Q: 15. In the opinion of the committee 
this suggestion should not be accepted. It 
vitiates against the principle of freight rate 
being based on what the commodity can 
bear. So the difference in freight rates 
should remain. 

Q: 16. (i) The Committee feel that for the 
better utilisation of transportation capacity 
from time to time the railways should make 
available wagonload-scale for a larger 
number of commodities than at present. 
As regards the existing minimum weight 
condition, they would point out that it should 
be revised in such a manner that the prescri¬ 
bed minimum weight may be easily loaded 
and stocking is done in such a way that 
counting and checking up are made easier 
at any time when loading is finished before 
.sealing. They would suggest that the mini¬ 
mum weight condition for qualifying for a 
wagonload rate should be decided on the 
basis of the floor-area of each type of 
wagon. 

It may be pointed out in this connection 
that with regard to certain raw materials 
required by the paper industry, the existing 
weight condition is already high. For exam¬ 
ple, grass, when the same is transported 
in moist or wet condition during the rainy 
season, and rags on account of their bulk, 
cannot be generally loaded uptothe minimum 
rescribed weights viz., 160 maunds and 
70 maunds respectively. It is, therefore, 
necessary that weight condition for bulky 
articles like bamboo, grass, rags, etc. 
should be reduced, which should give 
impetus to the paper industry to offer large 
traffic, since the present minimum weignt 
condition is already more than the maximum 
weight which a wagon can hold generally. 
The Committee are of opinion that the mini¬ 
mum weight condition with regard to these 
two commodities should be reduced to 120 
maunds in respect of grass and 200 maunds 
in respect of rags. 

(ii) The Committee do not agree with the 
suggestion indicated under this item of the 
questionnaire. They would like to refer in 
this connection to their replies to question 
11 and state that freight rate on wagonload 
should be reduced so as to enable better 
utilisation of wagon capacity. It is essential 
that there should be proper relationship 
between minimum weights for broad gauge, 
metre-gauge and narrow gauge wagons. For 
instance, the ratio between the minimum 
weights for broad gauge and metre-gauge 
in respect of bagasse is about 75% bamboo 
chips 80% bamboo crushedw80% and cloth 
waste 80%. In order to utilise properly.the 
available capacity, the proportion bet¬ 
ween broad gauge and metre-gauge wagons 
will have to be varied. 

(iii) The Committee agree with the sugges¬ 
tion indicated under this item. They feel 
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that the adoption of the suggestion will give 
an incentive to the trade to load wagons to 
the full capacity, ^ svhich will also relieve 
strain on railways. 

Q: 17, The Committee consider it desira¬ 
ble to introduce “train-load rates" as a 
feature of the Railway freight structure in 
addition to the present 3 types of freight 
rates. The consignments will then move 
quickly without unnecessary detention and 
thus help the industry and trade generally 
to get their commodities early. 

For instance, in the case of movement of 
grass, which is a seasonal traffic, supply of 
rakes will offer incentive for clearance of 
the traffic within a much shorter period. A 
planned supply of train-loads to various 
interests can be arranged and since the 
duration of'movement under this system 
•will be considerably reduced, it will help 
railways to utilise wagons in a better man¬ 
ner. However, it was found that allotment 
of wagons for the movement of iron ore 
and manganese ore some time back, when 
the train-load rates were introduced for 
these commodities, was done ina haphazard 
manner with the result that exporters found 
considerable difficulty in utilising their per¬ 
mits. As such, it is necessary that when 
train-load rates are introduced, care should 
be taken to see that other commodities 
which are notwoll placed, are not affected. 
Besides, the introduction of train-load rates 
will also depend upon requisite track capa¬ 
city and adequate loading stock being 
available. 

Q: 18. The Committee welcome the 
introduction of special express goods ser¬ 
vices at some additional charge, since it 
would enable the Railways to remove delay 
in the movement of consignments, provided 
the Railways agree to give rebate at double 
this additional charge in case of failure to 
deliver the goods in time, which should be 
fixed beforehand and mentioned in the rela 
tivQ Railway Receipts. Flowever, it is neces¬ 
sary that the Railway Administration before 
levying an additional charge for express 
goods services guarantee speedy dejivery 
of the consignment at destination within the 
prescribed time, as otherwise the benefit of 
paying an extra charge by the industry will 
be Jost. 

Q: 19. Recently the Railways have chang¬ 
ed their old rules and demand demurrage 
on . consignments till the crane is received 
from any of their stations. Since all the 
stations do not possess cranes, the Station 
Masters on demand send telegrams to the 
stations where cranes are available. Some¬ 
times the crane is not available, while in 
certain other cases it takes a number of 
days to got the crane atany particular station 
with tlie result that the period taken in 
getting the crane is calculated for incurring 
demurrage. 7'he Committee would point 
out that previously no such demurrage was 
charged as it was considered to be the 
responsibility of the Railways to supply 
cranes. 

Since the railways cover haulage charges 
for the supply of cranes, the Committee do 
not find any reason why demurrage should 
be charged till the crane is made available 
for loading and unloading, as it is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the railways to supply cranes 
form one station to the other- The Com¬ 


mittee are, therefore, of opinion that levy of 
demurrage charges on wagons detained for 
supply of crane in addition to the heavy 
haulage charge for the crane is inequitable. 
They have, however, no objection to the 
demurrage being charged for detention of 
wagons beyond a certain period after the 
supply of cranes by the railways. They 
would further point out that the present 
freight charges are very high and should be 
reduced considerably. Besides, important 
industrial stations, where industrial develop¬ 
ment is in progress, should have cranes for 
the loading and unloading of various con¬ 
signments. 

Q : 20. No views to offer. 

Q; 21 (a & b). It is very essential that 
from the long range point of view alternate 
means of transport than railways should be 
developed either by lowering the pooling 
or by subsidisation. So far the policy had" 
been to encourage the movement of goods 
by rail since it was feared that road competi¬ 
tion might minimise railway’s revenues. 
Howe\'er, conditions have changed and 
private operators by the road should be 
given the opportunity to carry the traffic 
over short distances. For this purpose the 
railways may refuse to accept goods for 
movement up to 50 miles except bulk 
commodities like coal, grass, bamboos, etc-, 
which are industrial raw materials. The 
Government should encourage develop¬ 
ment of road transport by reducing taxes 
on petrol, registration fees etc. 

(c) Wherever coastal freight for bulk 
commodities is much higher than the relative 
railway freight to the port concerned, the 
Government should encourage movement 
by sea by granting subsidies to steamer 
companies thus enabling them to reduce 
the freight rates to economic levels. 

Q: 22. As regards road transport, the 
rates change very often with the result that 
there is no fixed rate. However, the- 
Committee would point out that except 
where the rail route involves a longer haulage 
movement by road has not always been 
cheaper because of the high level of taxation 
levied by the Union, State and Local Govern¬ 
ments. 

Q: 23. The Committee welcome the 
suggestion for the creation of a freight pool,, 
as such a procedure will enable the industry 
to obtain their supplies of coal,’ kerosene 
oil, petrol, iron and steel, etc. at reasonable 
freight rates. The principle of ‘pooling’ can 
be extended where there is a definite price 
advantage in relation to the imported 
product, which is already in existence in 
respect of cement, chemical fertilizers, petro¬ 
leum. etc., since their prices have been 
controlled by the Government. But pooling 
in respect of industrial raw materials will 
affect differently the various producers 
since their costs will be different. They 
would, however, point out that the system of 
freight pool should not be employed in case 
of short distance traffic, say upto 150 miles, 
fwrticularly in case of industrial raw material 
like coal as it is in the interest of the nation 
that industries should be located in such a 
way as to enable them to manufacture their 
products at the most economic costs. Tfie 
pool should be utilised in such a way as to 
ensure that the advantage of locating indus¬ 
tries in the best-suited places is not lost and- 
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such search for new industries is not dis¬ 
couraged. 

Q ; 25. In the opinion of the Committee, 
the working of the freight pool should be 
entrusted to an appropriate agency on which 
all the interests concerned should bo 
represented. Besides, the working of the 
pool should be flexible enough to make the 
necessary alteration to accommodate any 
change that may arise. 

Q: 26. The industrial and agricultural 
development already achieved, as well as 
the development schemes, which are cont¬ 
emplated to be implemented in future, would 
increase the volume of traffic yielding more 
revenue to the railways. Even though agri¬ 
cultural and industrial production increased 
considerably during the First Five-Year Plan, 
new industries during the period have more 
or less been concentrated in particular re¬ 
gions. The question of high freight rates, 
apart from the availability of power and fuel, 
has also a bearing on the location of new 
industries. It is. therefore, necessary that 
in order to promote industries in other areas, 
the freight rates should be considerably 
reduced. 

Q: 28. Even though a number of instances 
can be cited by the member mills where re¬ 
quests for station-tO'Station rates or for 
reduction of existing rates for the movement 
of raw materid>ls required by them have 
been turned down by the railwaysfrom time 
to time, the Committee would like to give 
below one or two instances which will show 
that the railways had not appreciated the 
difficulties of the member factories. 

M/s Sree Gopal Paper Mills Ltd., request¬ 
ed the Northern Railway for the quotation of 
reduced rates for movement of grass, but 
the same was not acceded to by the Railway. 
Similarly, M/s-Rohtas Industries Ltd., request¬ 
ed in 1948, when the revision of rates was 
being announced, for station-to-station rates 
for movement of raw materials and finished 
products, but the requests were not acced¬ 
ed to on the ground that the Railway Board 
had not agreed to sanction any special rates. 
Orient Paper Mills made two requests. One 
for quoting station-to-station rates for lime¬ 
stone Ex-Maihar and Jukehi, Central Railway 
to IB and the other for station-to-station rate 
or wagon load scale rate for Ferric Alum 
ex Kanpur to IB. Both requests were turned 
down. 

Q: 29 & 30. While the adoption of the 
principle of telescopic rates on the continu¬ 
ous mileage over the different railways has 
been helpful to a certain extent, the Com¬ 
mittee would point out that the rates since 
1948. as mentioned earlier, had been raised 
considerably which has affected adversely 
many member mills. They would, therefore, 
suggest that.special rates should be fixed for 
the movement of industrial raw materials 
and finished products and also for such 
machinery as will enable speedy industrial 
development. Besides, revival of the station- 
to-station rates for important industrial com¬ 
modities would assist the pace of economic 
development. 

Q: 81. The Committee agree with the 
suggestion that the Railway freight rate 
policy should not be based only on the con¬ 
sideration of the economics of transportation 
and the needs of railway finance. The said 
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policy should also be based on the econo¬ 
mic condition of the country. The industrial 
development of the country being the 
national objective, the view-points of the 
industries should be taken into consider¬ 
ation while framing the railway freight 
policy, 

Q: 32. The question as to whether the 
railway freight structure should be utilised 
to assist the development of particular 
industries should depend on the nature of 
such industries and their importance to the 
country. The Committee may point out 
here that since paper industry serves 
educational needs, it deserves special 
consideration in this regard. 

Q: 33. The Committee are of the opinion 
that the Railway Administration could 
render assistance to the establishment and 
development of industries in the new areas, 
butnot of newindustriesasagainstestablish- 
ed industries. In no case freight rates 
should be employed in a discriminatory 
manner. Consideration by way of special 
station-to-station rates may be given to the 
newly planned industries but the extent of 
assistance should be such that the interests 
of the existing industries are not affected. 
The question of assistance to the newly 
planned industries should depend upon 
the importance of such industries to the 
country and time they require for develop¬ 
ment. 

Q; 34. While the Committee agree with 
the idea that with a view to accelerating the 
pace of construction of new lines in under¬ 
developed areas charges maybe recovered 
on the basis of inflated' mileage so that the 
project might not ,be financially burdened, 
they would point out that this step should 
be resorted to only in extreme cases, since 
as a result of large-scale expenditure in the 
Second Plan Period new facilities would 
definitely yield larger traffic bringing more 
revenue to the Railways. Even where such 
levy is necessary, they would suggest that 
the recovery of such charges should be 
made only for a limited period and the 
practice be abandoned as soon as the 
position eases. 

Q; 35. The Committee are of the opinion 
that during the next five years when rapid 
expansion will be made by the country in 
various directions, the Railway Board has 
got a special responsibility in furthering the 
development and growth of the country. 
As such, it will be essential to frame a 
freight policy in such a manner that the 
normal requirements are met fully. Besides, 
the freight policy should be framed to bring 
about a dispersal of the industries and also 
to encourage the growth of industries ia 
the less developed areas. In this connec¬ 
tion the Committee would point out that in 
the western industrialised countries, trans¬ 
port never offered a serious problem at 
any stage of expansion. They would also 
suggest that Railways should introduce 
special reduced rates on the guaranteed 
load and maundage within certain period 
which would help in the better utilisation of 
■wagons within a shorter time. The Rail¬ 
ways consequently would also get more 
revenue. 

As regards the question of securing 
adequate revenue for meeting increases in 
maintenance and operation costs due to. 
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the investment of large capital both in the 
construction of new railway mileage and 
the provision of rolling stock and other 
facilities, the Committee are of opinion 
that capital expenditure should not be met 
from current revenues. Already the rail¬ 
ways are charging to revenue certain items 
which are not considered productive in 
terms of Railway convention. The 
Committee would, therefore, suggest that 
Government should not make any profit on 
the management of Railways over and 
above what will be required for meeting 
the interest and regular depreciation 
charges. 

Q: 36. No views to offer. 

Q: 37. Since the village and cottage 
industries are being assisted by the Govern¬ 
ment in various ways like levy of a cess on 
large scale industries etc., the Committee 
are of opinion that assistance could be given 
by liberalising the conditions and by 
special grouping of these commodities for 
purposes of rating instead of modifying 
the freight rates for products of village and 
cottage industries. 

Q: 38. No comments. 

Q; 39. It has been repeatedly mentioned 
by the Railways themselves that in regard to 
perishable commodities and ore and coal, 
the present freight structure has been 
working below the cost of transport. The 
Committee are not aware of any other 
commodity which is carried at rates below 
the cost of transport. However, they would 
Hke to suggest that the general classification 
of commodities should be in accordance 
with their prices irrespective of the cost of 
transport as otherwise low priced commo¬ 
dities will have to bear the burden of heavy 
freight, as a result of which their cost at 
the consuming centres will be increased to 
an extent more than what it ought to be. 

Q: 40. With the increase in the traffic 
during the next plan period the revenue of 
the railways will also increase. Hence the 
Committee feel that the financial stability of 
the Railways will not be affected owing to 
increased transport capacity which will be 
required to be provided for by the Railways 
during the Second Five-Year Plan period. It 
may be pointed out here that generally the 
additional traffic does not cause additional 
expenses in the same ratio. The additional 
revenue to be derived from the increased 
traffic will adequately cover the expenses 
contemplated by the railways for increasing 
the transport capacity during the next five 
year plan period. 

Q:4]. The Committee suggest that 
stable rates of railway freight should prevail 
irrespective of the fluctuations in the com¬ 
petitive conditions in the export market. 
They would, however, point out that it may 
not be possible for the railways to keep 
pace with day-to-day fluctuations in the 
competitive conditions in the export market. 
Moreover, owing to uncertainty of rates 
the traders will find it difficult to offer their 
quotations to overseas markets. Since it 
will be necessary to augment the foreign 
exchange earnings during the Second Plan 
Period, from the overall point of view, 
railway freight and port charges will have to 
be taken into consideration while determin¬ 


ing the cost of transport and steps should 
be taken by the railways to bring down the 
high cost of freight so that it may not prove 
as a handicap in the export of commodities 
which will bring more foreign exchange. 

Q: 42. So far as the movement of paper 
and its raw materials are concerned, the 
Committee would point out that there has 
been no change in the pattern of traffic 
except that the quantum of traffic has 
increased due to the increase in production. 
For instance, in the case of Orient Paper 
Mills the question of traffic has been practi¬ 
cally doubled. 

Q ; 43. Please refer to replies to Qs. 35, 
40. 32 & 26. 

Q;44. The prices of paper for civil 
supplies are on f.o.r. destination basis, while 
those for Government supplies are on f.o.r. 
forwarding station basis. As regards raw 
materials some prices are quoted f.o.r. 
destination and some f.o.r forwarding 
station. But in case of finished products 
prices are f.o.r. destination for non-Govern- 
ment parties and f.o.r. mills for Government 
indentors. The present price list both 
for public and Government supplies 
in respect of the main varieties of 
aper produced by M/s. .Shree Gopal 
aper Mills Ltd., a member firm of the Asso¬ 
ciation, is attached together with a statement 
of railway freight for some of the important 
stations to which their goods move in large 
quantities. 

Q; 45, 46 and 47. No views to offer. 

Q: 48 to 50, 52 and 53, The Paper Deve¬ 
lopment Wing. Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India, New Delhi, 
will be in a better position to furnish the 
requisite information. 

Q ; 51. During the 2nd Five Year Plan, there 
will be considerable industrial development 
in the areas covered by the State Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. I'he out¬ 
put of steel will increase to 5 million tons 
from 14 million tons by 1960-61. The esta¬ 
blishment of steel factories at Rourkela, 
Bhilai and Durgapur will call for additional 
traffic. Besides, the expansion in the capa¬ 
city of various industries in public sector 
like Chittaranjan Locomotive factory, Sindri 
Fertiliser Factory etc. will account for a 
large freight traffic. The areas where the 
new steel factories will be located are \ery 
close to some of the paper mills. As such, 
it would affect adversely the movement 
of raw materials to and finished products 
from the paper mills, since the paper mills 
traffic is accorded a low priority. It is. there¬ 
fore imperative that special quota should be 
fixed for the movement of raw materials to 
and finished products from the paper mills in 
the membership of the Association in these 
areas. 

Q : 54 and 55. The objective of Railways 
hitherto has been to earn as much revenue 
as possible and any adjustment of freight 
rates has been towards this end. The 
Committee have already pointed out earlier 
that the aim of the railways should be to 
further the economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country and for this purpose 
will be necessary to reduce the freight 
rates and make the necessary adjustments 
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m the freight structure. Besides, the inte¬ 
rests of the consuming public and their pur¬ 
chasing capacity should be taken into consi¬ 
deration while determining the future 
railway freight structure, so that all essential 
commodities produced in the country move 
from one place to another at the 
cheapest possible railway freight. The 
Committee would also point out that at 
present railways are quoting only railway 
risk rates in certain cases and owner’s 
risk rates in other cases. They would sug¬ 
gest that in all cases railway risk rates should 
be quoted. They feel that the procedure of 


fixing only railway risk rates for all commo¬ 
dities with certain percentage of rebate in 
case of movement „at owner’s risk would 
also simplify the freight rate structure. 
If, however, any section of trade 
desires despatch of any article on 
onwer’s risk rate suitable rebate should 
be allowed on railway risk rate. They would 
further suggest that railways should encou¬ 
rage the promotion of new industries in the 
less developed areas and effect pooling 
arrangements in regard to the movement of 
unremunerative traffic so that all can derive 
the maximum advantage. 


ANNEXURE ' A ’. 

to reply to Question 1 Part I—A. 

Upto 30th September, 1948, there were only 14 classes as given below, the basis being as indicated aginst each:— 


1 




.42 

2 


**• 


.46 

2A 


... 


.50 

2B 


• •• 


.64 

2C 

... 



.68 

3 

*«• 



.62 


lass 

For the 1st 300 miles 

For extra distances 
above 300 miles but not 
exceeding 600 miles to 
be added to the 
charge for 300 miles 

i . 1 

For extra distances 
above 600 miles to be 
added to the charge 
for 600 miles 

Maximum rate per 
Md. exclusiue of 
terminal, transhipment 
and other extra 
charges 


Pie per rad. 

Pie per md. 

Pie per md. 

Per Md. 


per mile 

per mile 

per mile 

Rs. 

a. p. 

4 

.72 

.67 

.62 

6 

0 0 

4A 

.77 

.72 

.67 

6 

6 0 

4B 

.83 

.77 

.72 

6 

14 0 

6 

.89 

.83 

.77 

6 

4 0 

6 

.96 

.89 

.83 

6 

12 0 

6A 

1.04 

.96 

.89 

7 

4 0 

7 

1.26 

1.04 

.96 

8 

0 0 

8 

1.87 

1.26 

1.04 

10 

0 0 


ANNEXURE ' B ’. 


to reply to Question 1 of Part I-A 

With effect from 1st October 1948—15 Clases were introduced the basis of which was as follows:— 



Basis of telescopic class rates 
pie per maund per mile. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Maximum rate 
per maund 
exclusive of 
terminals, 
transhipment 
and other 
extra charges 

Class 

For the 

1st 300 
miles. 

Plus fori 
the next 
300 miles 

Plus for 
distances 
beyond 

1 

pie per 
maund 
per jnile 

pie per 
maund 
per mile 


1st 

.49 

.45 

.40 

.16 

.49 

Rs. As. P. 
3 4 0 

2nd 

.54 

49 

.45' 

1 

.54 

3 10 0 

3rd 

.68 

.54 

.49 

1 

1 

.68 

4 0 0 

4th 

.63 

.58 

.54 


.63 

4 6 0 

5th 

.68 

.63 

.58 


.68 

4 12 0 

6th 

.73 

.68 

.63 


.73 

6 2 0 

7th 

.78 

.73 

.68 


.78 

5 9 0 

8th 

.84 

.78 

.73 

.20 

.84 

6 0 0 

9th 

.90 

.84 

.78 

- 

.90 

6 7 0 

10th 

.97 

.90 

.84 ! 


.97 

6 14 0 

11th 

1.04 

.97 

.90 


1.04 

7 6 0 

12th 

1.11 

1.04 

•97 


1.11 

7 14 0 

13th 

1.18 

1.11 

1.04 


1.18 

8 8 0 

14th 

1.41 

1.18 

1.11 


1.41 

9 4 0 

16th 

2.11 

1.41 

1.18^ 


2.11 

11 0 0 
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ANNEXURE ‘ C 

to reply to Question 1 of Part I-A 
The following revised rates were introduced as from 1—4—66 :— 


Class 

Basis of telescopic rates 
pie per maund per mile. 

Minimnra 
pie per 
maund 
per mile 

Maximum 
pie per 
maund 
per mile 

Maximum 

per maund exclusive 
of terminals, 
transhipment and other 
extra charges which 
will be levied 
in addition. 

For the 
first 300 
miles. 

Plus for 
next 300 
miles. 

1 

Plus for 
distances 
beyond 








Rs. 

a. 

P. 

1st 

.54 

.45 

.34 


.16 

.54 

3 

3 

0 

2nd 

'69 

.49 

.38 1 



.59 

3 

8 

0 

3rd 

•64 

.54 

.42 



.64 

3 

13 

0 

4th 

.69 

.58 

.46 1 



.69 

4 

3 

0 

6th 

.75 

.63 

.49 



.76 

4 

8 

0 

6th 

.80 

.68 

.64 



.80 

4 

14 

0 

7th 

.86 

.73 

.68 



.86 

5 

4 

0 

8th 

.92 

.78 

.62 


.20 

.92 

5 

9 

0 

9th 

.99 

.84 

.66 



.99 

6 

0 

0 

10th 

1.07 

.90 

.71 



1.07 

6 

7 

0 

11th 

1.14 

.97 

.76 



1.14 

6 

14 

0 

I2th 

1.22 

1.04 

.82 



1.22 

7 

6 

0 

I3th 

1.30 

1.11 

.88 



1.30 

7 

15 

0 

14th 

1.66 

1.18 

.94 



1.55 

8 

11 

0 

15th 

2.32 

1.41 

1.00 J 

1 


2.32 

10 

9 

0 


Indian Paper Makers Association, 

ColcuUa. 


GENARAL. 


Upto September, 1948 there were 14 
Classes of Traffic Rates which were as 
shown in Annexure A. 

Paper was charged under Class 2 at a flat 
rate of ’46 pie per maund, per mile. 

With effect from 1-10-48 the revised 
classes as per Annexure B were introduced 
and the rates fixed were all on telescopic 
basis. 

The rates were further revised with effect 
from 1-4-1955 as shown in Annexure C. 

Under the above revised classifications 
introduced from (i) 1-10-1948 and (ii) 
1-4-1955. paper was put in Class S as 
against Class 2, previously in force. 

It will be seen that prior to 1948 a flat rate 
of '46 pie per maund per mile was being 
charged on paper traffic. As from 1st Octo¬ 
ber. 1948 paper was subjected to higher 
rate under Class 8. The effect of subse¬ 
quent revision as from 1-4-1955 has been 
that while the rate has still further gone up 
for distance upto 858 miles, there has, 
however, been some decrease in rates after 
858 miles, as compared with rates in force 
prior to 1-4-1955, though as compared to 
rates prevailing belore 1-10-1948, the 
present rates are considerably higher. 


In respect of principal raw material i. e. 
Sabai Grass, mills were being quoted statiori- 
to-station rates to 1-10-1948. This conces¬ 
sion was withdrawn under the new classifi¬ 
cation introduced as from that date which 
resulted in considerable increase in freight 
incidence. Under the old Freight Structure 
mills were charged wagon load rates for 
movement of grass from the previous O.T. 
Railway at the rate of Rs. 160/- for 3 M.G. 
wagons to be transhipped into two B. G. 
wagons: in other words mills had to pay 
Rs. 80/-per B.G. wagon for a distance which 
is over 400 miles. After 1948 the rate on 
W.L/C basis has been a little over Rs. 120/- 
per B.G. wagon or in other words an increase 
of 50% in the incidence of freight on grass. 

Further, with regard to local traffic on 
Nqrthern Railway (previously E.P.Railway.) 
L/T rates were charged in respect of grass 
on floor area basis according to which mills 
paid a freight of Rs. 20/- on a wagon having 
a floor area of 199 Sq. Ft., to 212 Sq. Ft. 
on grass received from Hoshiarpur vmich 
is one of the principal grass supplying cen¬ 
tres. As against this mills have now to pay 
Rs. 55/- as freight charge from this very 
centre which means an increase of 175% in 
the incidence of freight on grass- 
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PART l-A 


Q: 1 (a) It will be seen from the above 
that the incidence of freight both on paper 
and principal raw materials has gone up 
considerably since 1948. Although this 
enhancement in traffic rates may not have 
resulted in shrinkage of paper traffic from 
1948 to date, on account, of favourable 
market conditions that prevailed during this 
period, it is very likely to have serious reper¬ 
cussions during the slump period ahead. 

(b) There is no doubt thatthe principle 
of telescopic rates should prove helpful to 
the Industry on the whole but since there 
has been an overall increase in the rates, it 
is difficult to determine if their adoption 
since 1948 has in any way benefitted the 
Industry. 

(c) So far as paper is concerned, the 
.revised freight structure had practically no 
adverse effect on short haul and medium 
haul traffic, but the substantial increase in 
the incidence of freight is bound to have 
adverse effect on this traffic in the foresee¬ 
able future. 

Q;2 (a & b). In theory the present rating 
arrangements do provide for substantial 
flexibility in as much as a minimum flat rate 
of'20 pie per maund per mile has bean 
fixed for all classes from 2 to 15 which 
include paper and .16 pie per maund per 
mile for class 1 which applies to grass and 
bamboo, but in practice no reduction in the 
rates on paper or ^rass or bamboo has ever 
been conceded by the Railway Authorities. 

Q : 3 (i) Nothing particular to suggest. 

(ii) (a) Considering the normal haul¬ 
age for paper and raw materials, it is thought 
that the distance range fixed for each ‘leg’ 
is rather on the high side. It is considered 
that, in the case of paper, the first two ‘legs’ 
should be reduced to 150 miles each and 
the third ‘leg’ should be made applicable 
to beyond 300 miles. In the case of grass 
to which WL/C rates are applicabi e, the dis¬ 
tance range should be reduced in the first 
2 ‘logs’ from 150 miles to 100 miles. 

(ii) (b) No comments, but the Associ¬ 
ation would welcome a reduction in rates. 
The paper, previous to 1948, was rated un¬ 
der Class 2 and we think that under the ex¬ 
isting classification this commodity should 
be reverted to that class. 

Reduction in the rate for paper will create 
incentive for more intensive development of 
the Industry, and the Railway Administration 
will gain in revenue on account of much 
large traffic offered to them. 

Q: 4. The Association has nothing to say 
against the present system. The maximum 
rate fixed at present should continue to 
apply 

Q: 5. (i) In our opinion no terminal charge 
should be levied as the present convey¬ 
ance rates which are already quite high 
should be considered to include all inciden¬ 
tal services rendered by the Railway Admi- 
nistration. In any case, the terminal char¬ 
ges should be considerably reduced. 

'I'he terminal charge is considered to be 
composed of the following: 

(a) Station expenses--. Re. 0*0-6 per md. 

each end 


(b) Loading Unloading expenses Rc. 0-0-2 

per maund 
each end 

Total ... Re. 0-0-8 per md. each end 
or Re. 0-1-4 pies per md. taking both ends 
into account. 

This additional charge of 8 pies per md., 
applies where loading/unloading is done by 
the Railways, but where the loading/unload¬ 
ing is done by the owners, a terminal 
charge of 6 pies per md. only is levied at 
each end. 

According to the present rules, owners 
who have their own assisted siding, are be¬ 
ing granted a rebate of 2 pies per md. only 
on consignments booked to and from their 
assisted siding on the ground that loading/ 
unloading is being done by the owners. 
There is obviously no reasons why in the 
case of an assisted siding where no terminal 
services are rendered by the Railway by 
way of godown/goods shed expenses, the 
charges of 6 pies per md . should be levied. 
It is to be noted that some mills have to 
incur expenses for up-keep of their siding 
besides paying the salary of Railway siding 
clerks, as also other incidental expenses. 

(ii) On short distance traffic of less 
than 75 miles. Railways are at present reco¬ 
vering the following charges: 

(a) The minimum distance for charge has 
been kept as 20 miles. 

(b) A short distance charge of 6 pies per 
fnd. is being levied. 

(c) Rs. 1/12-per ton on the carrying ca¬ 
pacity of the wagon used which is about— 
Re. 0-1-0 per md. 

The Association considers that the mini¬ 
mum distance for charge of 20 miles is alone 
adequate. 

(iii) The additional charge of 3 pies 
per md. for each break of gauge as is be¬ 
ing levied at present seems reasonable and 
the Association has no objection to the 
samo. 

Q: 6. The Association has no objection 
to the present unit of one mile being retai¬ 
ned. At any rate, any change in unit should 
not result in enhancement of rates. In fact, 
as suggested above, the incidence of freight 
should be reduced to offer incentive for 
development. 

Q: 7. The existing minimum distance for 
charge of 20 miles may continue. In this 
connection, please refer to the reply to 
Q : 5 (ii) above. 

Q; 8. Since Railways are equally benefitted 
by use of tank wagons in as much as they re¬ 
cover freight charges on carrying capacity 
of the tank wagons used, as against 
on actual weight which is practically 
half the carrying capacity when liquids 
are tendered in containers, the Association 
considers that there is no justification for 
Railways to recover any empty haulage 
charges in addition to freight, which is 
already sufficiently high for liquid com¬ 
modities that are carried in tank wagons. 

The Association would, therefore, suggest 
that empty wagon haulage charge, wherever 
it exists at present, should be abolished. 


146 
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Q:9«&10. Paper should be grouped in 
Class 2, as prior to 1—10—48. The Associa¬ 
tion has no objection to the method of 
classification, but the allocation should be 
reviewed in respect of certain commodities, 
to avoid some obvious anomalies. Thus for 
example, stationery made out of paper is 
being charged under Class 12 under the 
heading ‘Stationery’ N.O.C’. Stationery 
articles such as pens, pencils and other 
office equipments of similar nature need 
to be distinguished from stationery made 
out of paper. School exercise books, 
particularly, are nothing but paper converted 
in handy form for use of students and 
should, therefore, be correctly classified 
along with paper. Since paper stationery 
is required for educational purposes, it is 
only fair that this item should not be 
subjected to higher freight than that fixed 
for paper. 

Q : 11. On principle the wagon load rates 
should be lower than those for ‘Smalls’. 
Since the cost of carriage of commodities 
in wagon loads is admittedly less than that 
for ‘Smalls’, it is reasonable that freight rate 
on wagon loads sfiould be reduced. At 
resent the same rates are being charged 
oth for ‘Smalls’ and wagon loads, and since 
the Railway Administration saves transit 
expenses and other incidental services in 
the case of wagon loads, the Association 
considers that there would be no 
justification for enhancing the rates for the 
'Smalls’. 

Q : 12. The Association has no remarks 
to offer except to refer to the observations 
under 5(ii). 

Q : 18. No comments. 

Q;14. Does not very much' concern. 
However, it is thought that no change in the 
minimum weight for a ‘smalls’ consignment 
as presently fixed is called for. For expedi¬ 
tious deliveries, though at a little more cost, 
parcel service is resorted to. Quite some 
years back the minimum weight limit by 
goods train was 14 seers, which on repre¬ 
sentation from certain trade interests was 
reduced to 7 seers. 

Q ; 15. No comments. 

Q ; 16 (i) No. In fact for some raw materials 
the existing W/- condition is already high. 
"Thus for example grass, particularly when 
it is transported in moist or wet condition 
during the rainy season, and rags on 
account of their bulk, cannot be generally 
loaded up to the minimum prescribed 
weights, uiz. 160 mds, and 270 mds, respec¬ 
tively. It is felt strongly that W/- condition 
with regard to these two commodities should 
be reduced to 120 mds. for grass and 200 
mds. for rags. 

(ii) The Association does not agree 
with this suggestion. It has already been 
suggested that classified rates for paper 
should be reduced. It has also been suggest¬ 
ed under Q: 11 that some further concession 
should be given on wagon load rates as 
compared to rates chargeable for move¬ 
ment in ‘Smalls'. 

(iii) The Association would wel¬ 
come this. Adoption of this expedient will 
give an incentive to the trade to load wagons 
to their fullest extent, thereby also benefit- 
ting the Railway to earn more per wagon¬ 
load. This will in addition relieve strain on 


Railways. It is, however, necessary that W/- 
conditions for bulky articles like bamboo, 
grass and rags should be reduced, because 
unless this is done the paper industry will 
have no incentive for offering large traffic 
per wagon, because the present minimum 
weight condition is already more than 
the maximum weight which a wagon can 
hold generally. 

Q:17. Volume of traffic justifying con¬ 
cessional train load rates should be intro¬ 
duced. For grass, which is a seasonal 
traffic, supply of rakes constituting a full 
train load at reduced rates will offer incen¬ 
tive for clearance of the traffic within a. 
much shorter period. A planned supply of 
train loads to various interests can be 
arranged and since duration of movement 
under this system will be considerably 
reduced it will help Railways in better utili¬ 
zation of wagons. 

Q: 18. The Association would welcome 
introduction of special Express goods ser¬ 
vices at some additional charge provided 
delivery within a prescribed period can be 
guaranteed. 

Q: 19. Recently the Railways have chang¬ 
ed their old rules and they demand demurr¬ 
age on consignments till the crane is receiv¬ 
ed from any of their stations. All the stations 
on the Railway do not possess cranes. On 
demand the Station Masters concerned send 
telegrams to the stations where cranes are 
available. Sometimes the crane is already 
booked and it takes a number of days to get 
the crane at the particular destination with 
the result that the period taken in getting the 
crane is calculated for incurring demurrage. 
Previously no such demurrage was charged 
as it was considered to be the responsibility 
of the Railway to supply cranes. 

Since Railways recover haulage charges 
for the supply of cranes we do not see any 
reason why they should recover any demur¬ 
rage charges till the crane is made available 
for loading/unloading as it is the duty of Rail¬ 
ways to supply cranes whenever requisi¬ 
tioned. 

To levy a haulage charge for the crane 
and at the same time to recover demurrage 
charges on wagons detained for want of the 
supply thereof is unjustifiable. There would, 
however, be no objection to the charging of 
demurrage for detention of wagons beyond 
a certain reasonable period after the supply 
of cranes. 

The present crane charges appear to be 
high and need reduction. We would suggest 
that important industrial stations where 
industrial development is in progress should 
have a crane for the loading/unloading of 
heavy consignments. 

Q; 20, Does not relate to paper mills, 

Q: 21. Alternative modes of transport on 
short distances are utilised as far as possi¬ 
ble but they cannot cope with all the avail¬ 
able traffic, if Railways place any restric¬ 
tions on short distance traffic it will adver¬ 
sely affect the industry and cause hardship 
to the public. 

Q: 22. Road transport rates are not fixed 
but generally they are higher than the Rail¬ 
way freight rates. 
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Q: 23. The suggestion for the creation of 
a freight pool is welcome. It will help mills 
to obtain supplies of Coal, Kerosene Oil, 
Petrol, Iron and Steel consignments etc., at 
reasonably workable freight rates. 

The principle of a freight pool should not 
be extended to short distances. 

Q: 24. Does not apply. 

Q: 25. The freight pool should be worked 
by the Railways in collaboration with the 
Industrial interests. 

Q : 26. Since the various developnients 
already achieved and contemplated 
in future would increase the volume of traf¬ 
fic, thereby increasing the Railways’ 
revenue, the freight rates should be gradu¬ 
ally revised, so as to scale them down. 
Reduced rates in themselves would create 
incentive for Industrial development. 

Q: 27. No such instances known. 

Q;28. Certain mills have requested the 
N. Rly. for reduced rates for grass and their 
request was rejected. 

Q : 29 & 30. The Association agree with 
the principle of telescopic rate on the con¬ 
tinuous mileage over ttie different Railways. 
As pointed out above, however, the rates 
were substantially increased as from 1948. 
Special rates should be fixed for industrial 
raw materials and finished products and 
also for heavy machinery required for in¬ 
dustrial development. Reversion to station- 
to-station rates for important industrial com¬ 
modities would help the pace of develop¬ 
ment. 

Q:31. Industrial development of the 
country being the national objective, the 
Railway freight rate policy should also 
accommodate the industry's point of view. 

Q: 32. This would depend on the nature 
of a particular industry and its importance 
to the country. Since the Paper Industry 
serves educational needs, it merits special 
consideration. 

Q: 33. Special consideration may be 
given to the New Industries, but its extent 
should be such as not to affect the existing 
industrial interests. Industry should be aid¬ 
ed but the period for which the aid is to be 
given should depend upon its importance to 
the country and the time it needs for 
development. 

Q; 34. No comments. 

Q: 35. It is a very wide question and no 
definite answer seems possible. Answers 
to the preceding questions more or less 
cover this question. 

Q : 36. Nothing particular to suggest- 

Q; 37. Reduction of freight rates may 
assist the Cottage Industries. 

Q: 38. No comments, 

Q : 39 Association is not aware of any 
such commodity or article. 

Q: 40. It is for the expert who knows 
fully the income and expenditure side of 
the Railways to answer this question. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, however, the assumptions 
made in this question do not appear to be 
correct. Normally the additional traffic 
would not attract the additional expenses in 


the same ratio. For facilities such as pro¬ 
viding of goods sheds etc. Railways are al¬ 
ready levying terminal charges. If in 1948 
such charges were amply compensating 
the Railways, it is presumed that additional 
revenue on additional traffic will adequate¬ 
ly cover the contemplated expenditure, 

Q: 41. In the first instance it may not be 
possible for Railways to keep pace with the 
day-to-day fluctuations in the competitive 
conditions in the export market and second¬ 
ly the uncertainty of rates will make the 
position of the traders also difficult when 
offering their quotations to overseas 
markets. 

Q: 42. So far as paper and raw mate¬ 
rials are concerned there has been no 
change in the pattern of traffic, except that 
the quantum of traffic has increased due to 
increased production. 

Q: 43. Although the freight rate policy 
adopted in 1948 has not influenced the 
location or affected adversely the pace 
of development of the Paper Industry or 
trade, the enhanced rates have put a 
greater burden on the Industry. On a short 
term basis, it may not have had any serious 
effect on the development of the Industry 
and Trade, but in time to come the existing 
high rate may impede the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country. 

Q: 44. Prices of paper for civil supplies 
are on H.O.R. destination basis, and those 
for Government supplies are on F.O.R. for¬ 
warding station-basis. 

The present price list, both for public and 
Government supplies in respect of the main 
varieties of paper is attached, herewith. 
We also enclose a statement of Railway 
freight for some of the important stations to 
which appreciable traffic moves. 

Q; 45 to 47. Do not concern. 

Q: 48. The Paper Development Wing 
should be able to give the requisite infor¬ 
mation in regard to the Paper Industry. 

Q: 49 to 53, Same as above. 

Q: 54. The basic policy should take into 
consideration the interests of the consuming 
public at large and their purchasing power 
and should ensure that all commodities 
produced in the country which are essential 
to the life of a community and are of daily 
use reach throughout the country at the 
cheapest possible Railway freight. 

Q: 55. At present Railways have quoted 
only Railway Risk rates in certain cases, 
and in certain others both Railway Risk and 
Owner’s risk rates. It is suggested that in all 
cases Railway Risk rates should be quoted 
but if any section of the trade desires 
despatch of any articles at owner’s risk a 
suitable rebate should be allowed on Railway 
Risk rates. This procedure of fixing only 
Railway Risk rates for all commodities 
with a certain percentage of rebate when 
despatched as Owner’s risk will also simplify 
the Rate Structure. 

The Association suggests this, because 
Railway Risk rates only apply to paper traffic 
under which the packing conditions as pre¬ 
scribed are either very difficult to comply 
with or their compliance increases the 
cost. 
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Another attempt at simplification can be 
made by retaining only the class rates and 
abolishing wagonload rates for all com¬ 
modities with a proviso for appropriate 
percentage reduction when any commodity 
is offered in wagon load. 

This is suggested because at presen*^ 
there are no special wagon load rates for 
movement of paper. 

PART l-B. 

ANNEXURE-V. 

(Reply from the lodia Paper Pulp Co., Ltd.) 

Q: 1. To produce 600 tons of finished 
paper in a year principal raw materials and 
fuel (coal) required are as under :— 


Q: 7. We are giving these details for 
bamboo only which is our principal raw 
materials. 

Average price Average freight 
Rs. Rs. 

Bamboo 1954 85/- per ton 21/- per ton 

1947 65/- 11/- „ 

1938 20/- ,, (We regret we 

are unable to 
give this). 

Q: 8, Total despatches of paper made by 
rail during the year 1954. (These figures 
can be given very approximately only). 


(a) 

Bamboo 

13,600 tons. 

(2) 

51 to 

100 

i> 

... 35 tons 

(b) 

Wood Pulp 

100 ,. 

(3) 

101 to 

200 

it ■ 

... 26 „ 

(c) 

Rags 

100 „ 

(4) 

201 to 

300 

99 

... 100 ,. 

(d) 

Sulphur 

1,300 ., 

(6) 

301 to 

400 

99 

... Nil 

(e) 

China Clay 

600 

(6) 

401 to 

600 

99 

... 260 ., 

(f) 

Magnesite 

1,200 „ 

(7) 

601 to 

600 

»9 

... 260 „ 

(g) 

Rosin 

200 „ 

(8) 

601 to 

700 

tt 

... 200 „ 

(h) 

Slack coal 

21,600 „ 

(9) 

701 to 

800 

*9 

... 260 „ 




(10) 

801 to 

900 

9 1 

... Nil 

!: 2. 

Finished production for the follow- 

(H) 

901 to 1000 

99 

... 300 „ 

years is shown below:— 


(12) 

1001 to 1200 

99 

... 800 „ 



Paper 

(13) 

1201 to 1600 

99 

... 150 „ 


1938—39 

1947-^8 

1952—63 

1963— 54 

1964— 66 


6408 tons. 
4725 
6102 
6473 
6077 


Q; 3. We regret we are unable 
answer this question adequately. 

Q: 4; For Raw Materials 

1. Bamboo 

2. Wood Pulp (imported) 

3. Rags 

4. Sulphur (imported) 

6. China Clay 

6. Magnesite 

7. Coal 

8. Lime 

9. Bosin 

For Finished Products- 

Paper 1600 30 


to 


ANNEXE RE V/. 

(Reply from The Shree Gopal Paper Mills, Ltd.) 

Q : 1. (a) To produce 14,500 tons of finished 
paper in a year principal raw materials and 
fuel (Steam Coal) required are as under; 


Longest 

Shortest 

(a) Grass 

... 26000 tons 

700 

60 

(b) Rags 

... 7000 „ 

30 

— 

(c) Woodpulp 

650 „ 

30 

30 

(d) China Clay 

.,. 2000 „ 

30 

— 

(e) Steam Coal 

... 46600 „ 


276 

1260 

100 

260 

1100 


(b) To produce 5000 tons of Hydro¬ 
genated oil (Vegetable oil product) in a 
year:— 


Groundnut oil 

2. Finished Production 
under;— 


5200 tons 
is shown as 


Q: 5. The proportion is given as under:- 


Paper 


Vegetable Oil Product 


Rosin 

Bamooo 

Sulphur 

Rags 

Magnesite 
Wood Pulp 
Lime 
Coal 

China Clay 


By rail 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 


By road in lorries 


100 % 


1939 

6830.5 tons 

— 

1948 

8669.8 „ 

— 

1953 

13008.1 

1936.12 tons 

1964 

14471.3 „ 

3110.16 ,, 


The finished products are trans- 
by rail as well as by road. The 
given as under:— 

By rail By road 

200 tons 300 tons 

per month per month 


Q : 3. Previous to 1948 there were station 
to station rates from Nepal area for full 
wagon-loads according to which we were 
paying Rs. 80 per B G. Wagon of grass. Now 
according to the revised freight structure 
since 1948 we have to pay Rs. 120 per B.G. 
wagon (160 mds. minimum basis). Similarly 
on local E.P. Railway wo were paying on 
floor area basis Rs. 20 to 25 per wagon from 
Hoshiarpur whereas now we are paying 
Rs. 55 per wagon on minimum wagon load 
basis from that station. Naturally this had 
the effect of increasing considerably the 
raw material cost for our Industry: 
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There has not been any change 
ance of haul: 

Q: 4. For Baw materials Longest 


(i) Grass 4fi0 

(ii) Woodpulp (imported) 960 

(iii) Rags 1000 

(iv) Coal 800 

(v) Limestone — 

(vi) G. N. OU — 

(For finished products— 

Paper and Paper Sty.) 1500 

The proportion is given as under:- 


in dist- 

Shortest 

60 

100 

100 

70 

20 


Q; 6. The finished products are trans¬ 
ported by rail as well as by road. The pro¬ 
portion is given as under:— 

(a) PaperPaper Sty. 13: 1 

(b) Vegetable Oil Products 8: 4 


Average Price Average freight 


1954 Grass 
Rags 

1947 Grass 


Rs. 

3,66 per md. 

7.7 

3.7 


Rs. 

0 9 0 per md. 
0 6 0 .. 



By rail 


By road 

xvaga 

I. 



Grass 

85% 


16% 

1938 Grass 




Rags 

80% 


20% 

Rags 

1.6 .. 


— 

Woodpulp 

100% 


— 





Limestone 

100% 


— 

Q:8. Total despatches ofPaper,and Paper 

Coal 

100% 


— 

Stationery made by rail 

during the year 

Groundnut oil 

76% 


26% 

1954:- 







Paper 

Paper Stationery 




Tons. 

Lbs. 

Mds. 


Srs. 

50 miles 



107 — 

819 

672 

— 

— 

100 ., 



1302 — 

138 

461 

— 

20 

200 ., 



2404 — 

1692 

6822 

— 

10 

300 „ 



487 — 

849 

1979 

— 

20 

400 .. 



2139 — 

1137 

6112 

— 

30 

600 „ 



728 — 

221 

1643 

—- 

30 

600 „ 



397 — 

786 

1490 

— 

30 

700 „ 



300 — 

1194 

479 

— 

30 

800 .. 



394 — 

1712 

1208 

— 

— 

900 



99 — 

1041 

922 

— 

— 

1000 „ 



2071 — 

1736 

1106 

— 

30 

1200 ,. 



66 — 

1272 

— 

~ 

— 

1600 „ 



284 — 

93 

— 

— 

_ 

Above 1600 ,, 



_ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Q: 9. (a) In our case we mostly use (about 
90%) tank wagons and when they are not 
available we have to shut down the factory 
as we cannot afford to keep and employ 
such a large number of containers for 
transportation of oil. Leakage and wastage 
is also higher in case we draw oil through 
wagons in drums or tins. Incidence of 
freight is also higher, in as much as we have 
to pay for the weight of the containers along 
with the oil. We have to pay freight on 
empty containers when returned to station 
of supply. 


Wastage ; — 

(b) It is below "5% through tank wagons 
and 1’0% to 3% if oil transferred in drums or 
tins respectively. 

(c) In our opinion no possible improve¬ 
ment can be done to the containers and 
thus loss through leakage cannot be 
reduced, 

(d) In our case, we pump oil from the 
tank wagons directly to our storage tanks. 


ANNEXURE ' 

(Referred to in the Introductory Remarks) 

Upto 30th September, 1948, there were only 14 classes as given below, the basis being as indicated aginst each:— 


1 

• •• 

• •• 

• t • 

.42 

2 

• •• 


• •• 

.46 

2A 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

.60 

2B 


• •• 


.64 

2C 


• ■ • 

• • « 

.58 

3 



• • t 

.62 


147 
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For the 1st 300 miles 


For extra distances 
above 300 miles but not 
exceeding 600 miles to 
be added to the 
charge for 300 miles 


For extra distances 
above 600 miles to be 
added to the charge 
for 600 miles 



Pie per md. 

Pie per md. 

Pie per 


per mile 

per mile 

per mi 

4 

.72 

.67 

.62 

4A 

.77 

.72 

.67 

4B 

.83 

.77 

.72 

6 

.89 

.83 

.77 

6 

.96 

.89 

.83 

6A 

1.04 

.96 

.89 

7 

1.25 

1.04 

.96 

8 

1.87 

1.26 

1.04 


ANNEXURE ' B 

(Referred to in the Introductory Remarks) 


Maximum rate per 
Md. exclusive of 
terminal, transhipment 
and other extra 
charges 

Per Md. 

Rs. a. p. 

5 0 0 

6 6 0 

6 14 0 


6 12 0 

7 4 0 

8 0 0 

10 0 0 



Basis of telescopic class rates 




pie per maund per mile. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Class 

For the 

Plus for 

Plus for 

pie per 

pie per 

maund 

maund 


1st 300 

the next 

distances 

per mile 

per mile 


miles. 

300 miles 

beyond 

1st 

.49 

.45 

.40 

.16 

.49 

2nd 

.54 

.49 

.45') 


.54 


Maximum rate 
per maund 
exclusive of 
terminals, 
transhipment 
and other 
extra charges 


Rs. As. P. 
3 4 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 
4 6 0 

4 12 0 
6 2 0 

5 9 0 

6 0 0 
6 7 0 

6 14 0 

7 6 0 

7 14 0 

8 8 0 
9 4 0 

11 0 0 


ANNEXURE ‘ C'. 

(Referred to in the Introductory Remarks) 

The following revised rates were introduced as from 1—4—55 :— 



Maximum 

per maund exclusive 
of terminals, 
transhipment and other 
extra charges which 
will be levied 
in addition. 





Indian Produce Association, 

Oalcufta. 


PART 

Q: 1. (a) The general effect of the freight 
structure adopted in 1948 and in fact the 
freight rates introduced long since the 
withdrawal of the station-to-station rates 
for grains traffic have substantially increased 
the selling rate of the essential commodities 
like foodgrains and the raw material for oil¬ 
milling industries, viz. oilseeds. The rates 
of freight coupled with other incidental 
charges like terminal, transhipment and 
other conditions of carriage have combined 
to add very substantially to the low priced 
commodities, particularly in view of the fact 
that the bulk of movement of grains, pulses 
and oilseeds by way of import into Calcutta 
constitutes a long distance traffic Bulk of 
agricultut al produce drawn from the surplus 
areas like the Punjab, U.P., Pepsu. Rajasthan, 
M.P. and Vindhya Pradesh are exported to 
terminal market like Calcutta which is far 
away from exporting centres in the above 
States. 

Q: 2. (a) The disparity between the 
freight rate of oilseed being the raw material 
for oil-milling industry, and the freight rate 
-of oil which is the finished product of the 
same industry, is adversely affecting the 
oil-milling industry of West Bengal. A sepa¬ 
rate note in this connection is attached 
herewith. 

(b) Our experience of our dealings 
with the Railway Administration in the past 
as well as in the present compels us to say 
that in the present changed set up of things 
discretion has been a major casuality. 1 he 
Railway Administrations at present are work¬ 
ing almost like automatons and even in small 
routine matters, discretion is seldom being 
exercised, far less to say of discretion in the 
matter of railway freight rates to meet the 
need of industries. 

Q: 8. In our opinion the quotation of 
station-to-station rates for grains, pulses and 
oilseeds should be introduced In particu¬ 
lar the rigour of high railway freight rates on 
long distance traffic should be minimised. 
'I'o meet the financial loss, the rates of 
short distance traffic may be kept as it is 
and the rates for traffic below 100 miles may 
also be slightly increased. 

Q: 4. The distance of 1,500 miles should 
be reduced to 1,000 miles for purpose of 
fixation of maximum rates so that no freight 
is charged for transport of grains and pulses 
and also oilseed-beyond a distance of 1,000 
miles. This facility of maximum rates 
should also be extended to oilseeds. 

Q: 5. In our opinion separate terminal 
charge and transhipment charge should 
not be made. This separate charging is pf 
great inconvenience to the trading public in 
computation of cost structure of the commo¬ 
dities to be exported by rail, because 
usually the freight indicated on the face of 
the R/R shows only the net railway rate so 
that the exporting merchant has no correct 
idea of the total amount of freight charges 


1-A 

ayable at the destination. This proves a 
andicap in business dealings. 

Short distance charge for haulage of traffic 
below 102 miles should be levied and the 
present rates may also be increasd. 

Q : 8. The principle of chargingfor empty 
tank wagons should be extended to all rail¬ 
ways. No charge, however, be made if 
traffic for back loading of tank wagon is 
offered. 

Q:9&10. The present higher classifica¬ 
tion of oilseed (Class 4) should be abolish¬ 
ed and oilseed should be placed in Class i 
along with grains and pulses. Similarly, the 
higher wagon load scale for oilseeds (viz. 
WL/H) should be abolished and oilseed 
should be placed under WL/D along with 
grains and pulses. Before the last Great 
War the freight rates for oilseeds were at 
par with grains and pulses. The need for 
lowering the rates for oilseeds is particular¬ 
ly important in view of the fact that being a 
raw material for the oil-milling industry the 
present freight rates fall very heavily on the 
cost structure of its finished products, y/z., 
oil, because three maunds of oilseeds 
generally produce one maund of oil, so that 
each maund of oil has to bear the freight of 
three maunds of seeds. 

Q:ll. The facility of wagon load rates 
available under clubbing rules should be 
extended. The limitation that the term 
" same commodity ” under the clubbing 
rules would mean only one and the same 
article should be done away with and the 
rule should be amended to mean that the 
consignments of smalls, offered for clubbing 
may consist of all items under the same main 
head of classification (This has reference to 
the clubbing rules mentioned on page 59, 
Chapter VIII of the l.R.C.A. Goods Tariff 
No. 29). 

Q:14. We agree to the suggestion and 
suggest that the minimum weight for ‘smalls’ 
may be extended to 30 seers. 

Q: 16. The minimum weight conditions 
for qualifying for wagon load rates for oilseed 
at present in vogue should be left as it is 
at 450 maunds. The minimum weight for 
wagon load rate for foodgrains should be 
reduced to 450 maunds to bring it in par 
with oilseeds. We agree to the suggestion 
that a reduction in the freight rate for 
quantities loaded beyond the minimum 
weight should be allowed, as this will 
greatly encourage loading upto the fullest 
extent the wagon .can actually hold. The 
reduction in the minimum weight for food- 
grains from 500 to 450 maunds has been 
suggested with a view to encouraging the 
small traders and agriculturists to offer 
wagon load traffic as far as possible and 
discouraging offer in smalls, as carriage of 
smalls traffic is very uneconomical to the 
Railways. 

Q: 17. In our considered opinion the 
introduction of special goods trains carrying 
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grains and oilseeds traffic in bulk should 
not be encouraged because such move¬ 
ment of grains in large quantities for any 
particular destination at a particular time 
would tend to create violent depression in 
prices; thereby adversely affecting the 
interest of the growers. It is the accepted 
policy of Government to ensure better price 
of produce to growers. 

Q: 18. We agree that for special express 
goods services, additional freight charges 
should be levied. 

Q; 21. We agree in principle that where 
alternative means of transport is available 
e. g. Road Transport for short distance 
traffic is easily available, transport by rail 
should be discouraged by levy of higher 
freight charges. This may not, however, 
hold good in regard to long distance traffic, 
as movement through coastal shipping 
involves much delay. The choice should, 
therefore, be left to the trading public 
whether to utilise the services of railway or 
the coastal shipping in accordance with 
individual requirements. 

Q; 26. The First Five Year Plan has result¬ 
ed in considerable increase in agricultural 
production. This has, however, been accom¬ 
panied by drastic fall in prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities. The targets of produc¬ 
tion envisaged in the Second Five Year 
Plan means an increase of about 15.5% in 
foodgrains and 25% in oilseeds over present 
production. The country, therefore, is faced 
with the problem of fall of prices below 
economic level and it is the accepted policy 
of Government to ensure economic price 
to the growers. The present rates of rail¬ 
way freight are based on the high prices of 
agricultural produce prevailing during the 
last war and even in the post-war years. 
The prices have now gone down consider¬ 
ably and in comparison with the war-time 
prices, the present prices are fast catching 
up with the normal prewar prices. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the prices for manufactured goods 
required by the growers are still at a com¬ 
paratively high level. As such, unless the 
railway freight rates for agricultural com¬ 
modities like foodgrains and oilseeds are 
substantially reduced the high rates of 
freight will eat away the small margin that the 
growers may get over the cost price of agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

Q: 30. We strongly suggest that station-to- 
station rates should be revived for essential 
commodities like foodgrains. And similarly 
specially reduced staticn-to-station rates, 
particularly for long distance traffic in oil¬ 
seeds should also be allowed so that the 
languishing oil-milling industry of West 
Bengal may survive. 

Q: 31. The principle of charging "WHAT 
THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR” should be the 
governing principle in matters of freight. In 
our opinion, the needs of railway finance 
although important should not be carried 
too far, where for instance, the very exist¬ 
ence of any particular industry or trade, 
e.g. the oil-milling is involved. 

Q: 37. The emphasis on the development 
of village and cottage industries is all too 
good but in examining any specific proposal 
for affording assistance to any cottage 
industry, the full implications of the rating 
policy should be very carefully considered. 


There should be no doctrinaire approach 
in this matter and each case should be 
considered on its own merits. An example 
of how any hasty action in this regard may 
lead to dangerous results for both the rail¬ 
way and the industry will be clear from the 
following instance;— 

Towards the end of year 1951, the 
Dy. Director of Traffic, Railway 
Board, in a letter bearing No. 6322— 
TC dated 2-11-51, addressed to the 
General Secretary, I.R.C.A., asked 
for the suggestions of the trade about 
village Oil Industry Survey Sub-Com¬ 
mittee. 

Extract from the Recommendation of the 
Survey Sub-Committee: 

Rate for oilseeds and oil. 

“(7) Transport .—At present oilseeds are 
carried from places of production ov'er long 
distances to be curshed in oil mills. In fact 
until recently the policy has been to 
encourage the export of seeds and seeds 
have been carried to ports at concessional 
railway rates. As oil-cakes are required in 
the villages, it is an unnecessary strain on 
transport to carry seeds to distant places 
and transport back oil and cake. This is 
also a hindrance to the development of 
village oil industry. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that the railway freights should be so 
fixed as to encourage the movement of oil 
and to discourage the movement of seeds ” 

It will be easily seen on examination that 
the recommendation of the Village Oil Indu¬ 
stry Survey Sub-Committee is both wrong in 
principle in its actual working and accept¬ 
ance of the recommendation would mean 
ruination of established industry in one 
region and virtual transplantation of the 
same industry in another region. The large 
exportable surplus of rnustard seeds in U.P- 
and other up-country States cannot be 
consumed by village Ghannies. The recom¬ 
mendation of the Sub-Committee would in 
effect mean that oil-mill industry should be 
concentrated only in the seed-producing 
areas in U.P- and other up-country States 
and the century-old oil milling industry as 
well as the village ghani industries of West 
Bengal should be entirely eliminated. 

(2) The idea of saving strain on the rail¬ 
way wagons by the above recommendation 
is also wholly incorrect. On the other hand 
the position is that when oil is carried in 
tanks from the up-country centres to West 
Bengal, these tank wagons have to be 
carried back empty while on the other hand, 
the railway wagons which carry seeds from 
the up-country to West Bengal return loaded 
with merchandise, thereby earning addi¬ 
tional freight. 

(3) As regards the carriage of oil-cakes, it 
will be at once seen that West Bengal 
also needs large quantities of oil-cakes and 
so if the mills in West Bengal crush sufficient 
oil-seeds, the needs of West Bengal can be 
met from the locally produced oil-cakes, 
thereby reducing needs of railway wagons 
for fransport of oilcake to West Bengal. 
Apart from this, the present policy of 
Government to allow export of oil-cakes 
would put a heavy strain on railway wagons 
in transporting the oil-cakes from the up- 
country mills to the Port-towns like Calcutta 
for export purposes. But if the West 
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Bengal Oil Mills produce sufficient oil and 
oil-cakes, export may take place from 
Calcutta Port thereby relieving strain on 
railway wagons- Even in 1950, U. P. obtained 
2-96 lakh maunds of oilcakes from other 
States as against 11.89 lakh maunds which it 
exported, while West Bengal imported 12-21 
lakh maunds of oilcakes against a total re¬ 
export of 51,000 maunds. The recommend¬ 
ation of the Village Oil Industry Sub- 
Committee, therefore, portray just the 
reverse of correct position. 


Q: 40. As regards the provision of goods 
sheds facility for grains and pulses etc. 
during the Second Five Year Plan period, 
a scheme prepared by this association 
relating to grains and oilseed traffic in 
Calcutta has already been submitted to the 
Railway Board. The scheme, if imple¬ 
mented. would result in savings to the Rail¬ 
way to the extent of about Rs. 20 lakhs in 
capital expenditure and over Rs. 6 lakhs 
annually in recurring expenditure. A copy 
of the Scheme is enclosed herewith. 


Note referred to in reply to question 2 (a) of Part 1~A. 

A case for reduction of Railway Freight of oilseed, particularly mustard seed, carried 
from Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Pepsu and other up-country states into West Bengal. 


(1) The Bengal oil-milling industry is a 
century old; it is employing over 10,000 men 
and the present replacements value of 
the capital employed would be above 
Rs- 4 crores. Milling of mustard seed is the 
chief occupation of these oil mills. 

(2) Mustard oil is an essential article of 
food in West Bengal. Undivided Bengal 
used to consume three-fourths of the total 
mustard oil produced in India and even now 
West Bengal consumes major quantity of 
mustard oil produced in the whole of 
India. 

(3) The oil-milling industry of West Bengal 
is, however, wholly dependent for its 
existence on mustard seeds imported from 
U. P., Punjab, Pepsu and other states. This 
producing region in turn has West Bengal 
as its only market to export its surplus of 
both mustard seed and mustard oil. 

(4) Mustard oil manufactured in mills of 
West Bengal has to compete with mustard 
oil manufactured in U. P. mills. The cost of 
mustard oil produced by mills of West 
Bengal is higher than the oil of U. P. manu¬ 
facture, sold in the market of West Bengal, 
due to disparity in railway freight of oil and 
oilseeds. One maund of oil is manufactured 
from 3 maunds of seeds and so the railway 
freight of 3 maunds of seeds swells up the 
cost structure of each one maund of oil 
produced by Bengal Mills very substantially. 
This anomaly in the freight rates will be 
observed from the following illustration:— 

The railway freight from Hapur in (U. P.) 
to Howrah for mustard seed is Rs. 1/11/3 
per maund. The freight payable on 3 mds. 
of seeds to produce 1 maund of oil would, 
therefore, work out to Rs. 5/1/9. As against 
this, the freight rate of mustard oil from 
Hapur to Howrah is Rs. 2/8/10 per maund. 
This means a cost disadvantage ofRs. 2/9/- 
per maund for the oils produced by the 
mills of West Bengal, as against the oil 
produced by mills in U. P. both of which 
have to be sold in the same market uiz. 
West Bengal, 

It is significant to note how this disparity 
in railway rates of seeds and oils have 
widened since the pre-war system of classi¬ 
fication and quotation of station-to-station 
rates have been withdrawn. In 1939, grains, 
pulses and oilseeds belonged to the same 
class and freight from Hapur to Howrah, 
for example, for seeds was Re. 0/13/6, So 
three maunds of seeds to produce one 
maund of oil had to bear Rs. 2/8/6 as 
freight. As against this, the freight of oil 
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from Hapur to Howrah was also Rs. 2/6/8. 
The disparity, therefore, was only annas-/2/- 
per maund.But as shown earlier, the dispa¬ 
rity of Rs. 2/9/- per maund is at present 
against Bengal Mills. This disparity in railway 
rates, resulting in disadvantage to West 
Bengal Mills, is even much more serious in 
case of oilseeds imported from long distance 
points in the Punjab and Pepsu. It should be 
further noted here that the import of 
mustard oil into West Bengal very largely 
takes place only from U. P. which is consi¬ 
derably nearer and not from the Punjab or 
Pepsu which are very far away from 
Calcutta. As against this, a very substantial 
import of seeds into West Bengal takes 
place from the Punjab and Pepsu as well in 
addition to imports from U. P. The price 
disadvantage to West Bengal Mills, there¬ 
fore, on seeds imported from such long 
distances is much more as will be clear 
from following:-— 

We take for instance the seed-exporting 
points in the Punjab, uiz. Faridkot, Palti 
and Gurudaspur. The freight rates payable 
on seeds imported into Calcutta from 
these points is about Rs. 2/- per maund so 
that 3 maunds of seedsto produce 1 maund 
of oil would bave to bear a freignt of Rs. 6/- 
per maund. The price disadvantage to 
Bengal Mills, therefore, in case of the oil 
produced from such seeds, as against the 
oil imported from U. P.. would be about Rs. 
3/8/- per maund. 

From the above it will be clear that the 
disparity in freight rates of raw materials 
(oilseed) and its finished products (oils) of 
the oil-milling industry is very seriously 
affecting the old and established 
industry of West Bengal. As West Bengal 
is the consuming centre, this is all the more 
important that the industry producing an 
essential commodity for the State must be 
allowed to survive. The rigour of competi¬ 
tion from the U.P. mills is seriously affecting 
the oil-industry of West Bengal, which is 
passing through a grave crisis. A large 
number of oil mills in Calcutta are going into 
liquidation year after year causing wide¬ 
spread unemployment. As against this, in¬ 
creasing number of oil mills are being 
established in U.P. so that the import of 
seeds into West Bengal is decreasing year 
by year and the import of oil correspondingly 
increasing. 

We, therefore, suggest as follows:— 

(1) Specially reduced rates for oilseeds, 
particularly mustard seeds should be 
fixed for carriage of seeds between. 
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Calcutta and the exporting points in 
U.P., Punjab, Pepsu, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. It is suggested that 
station-tO'Station rates between the 
above-mentioned points should be fixed 
for oilseeds. The rates should be 
fixed in such a manner that long¬ 
distance traffic, i.e. traffic beyond 
1,000 miles should bear no additional 
charge over and above the prescribed 
maximum rate. In our opinion, the 
maximum rate for oilseed should not 
be more than Rs. 1/8/- per md. 

(11) The rate of oilseed for short-distance 
traffic below 100 miles may be stepped 
up to meet the possible financial loss, 
resulting from the above-mentioned 


suggestion to reduce rates for long¬ 
distance traffic. The oil-milling industry 
situated in the seed-producing regions 
would be quite capable of bearing the 
burden of increased rates in view of 
the fact that these mills enjoy various 
natural competitive advantages by 
reason of their being situated in the 
midst of seed-producing area. 

(Ill) The freight rate for movement of vege¬ 
table oils between Calcutta and the 
exporting points in Uttar Pradesh may 
be augmented to a reasonable extent 
to meet losses the Railway may incur 
in agreeing to reduction in rates of 
oilseeds. 


PART II. 
GENERAL. 


I am directed to give below our views and 
suggestions on the subject of Railway Claims 
in general terms which, it is hoped, would 
cover many of the points raised in the 
questions set out in the Questionnair e. 

In our opinion the direction in which action 
should be taken should be threefold:— 

(1) Preventive measure with a view to 
minimising chances for loss of goods 
in transit. 

(2) Suitable amendment of the laws and 
rules, governing liability of Railway in 
regard to compensation for loss and 
theft of goods. 

(3) Improving of efficiency in disposal of 
claims preferred. 

Need for Preventive Measures: The quan¬ 
tum of loss and damage in respect of goods 
traffic has increased to alarming propor¬ 
tions. The fact that the total amount of 
claims preferred for compensation in 

1951— 52 was of the order of 11.28 crores 
should cause grave concern. The claims 
on Railways and their settlement have con¬ 
stituted one of the major issue before Rail¬ 
way Administrations during recent years. 
During 1951—52, the amount paid by Rail¬ 
ways in India on account of goods lost or 
damaged was Rs. 2.92 crores and this 
increased to Rs. 3.19 crores in 1952—53. 
The number of claims cases has also 
been very high. The number disposed of 
was 3.83 lakhs in 1951—52 and 3.65 lakhs in 

1952— 53. So far as Eastern Railway is con¬ 
cerned, the importance of claims cases 
would be clear from the fact that out of 
Rs. 3.19 crores paid during 1952—53 by all 
Government Railways in compensation, the 
Eastern Railway paid Rs. 1.34 crores. Thus 
though the Eastern Railway is the smallest in 
mileage among the Groups, the claims paid 
by it has been the tiighest being a little over 
42 per cent, of the total claims paid. Further 
when related to the gross earnings, it is found 
that nearly 2 per cent, of gross earnings was 
paid by way of compensation for claims by 
the Eastern Railways in 1952—53. From 
the provisional figures supplied by the local 
administration, it appears that the amount of 
claims paid during 1953—54 has been 
roughly Rs. 1,06 crores already and at the 
end of March 1953 there were 32,612 
claims cases (including coal cases) as 
against 31,741 at the end of March 1953. 


The number of claims cases pending before 
Court at the end of March 1954 was 6,327 
as against 5,767 at the end of March 1953. 
The Railways’ diagnosis of this problem of 
increasing loss and theft is that greater pro¬ 
portion of such claims are due to organised 
gang thefts both in running trains and yards 
and stations and that the problem was one of 
law and order mainly concerning the State 
Governments. We can say on basis of our 
experience that this diagnosis is not correct 
and may be it is due to this that the remedies 
applied by the railways are not proving 
effective. 

It cannot be denied that organised thefts 
do occur. But the picture of such thefts 
occurring on very large scale is largely over¬ 
drawn. By far the largest number of thefts 
on railways appear to us to be such cases in 
which the loss and theft are committed in 
complicity with the Railway staff. As the 
Railway Administration have virtually made 
it a matter of policy to repudiate the claims 
on grounds of running train thefts and 
organised gang thefts, very large number of 
claims are being repudiated. It has, how¬ 
ever. been the experience of the trade that 
the Railway Administration have not been 
able to prove in majority of cases in the 
Court of Law that the loss actually occurred 
due to running train thefts and organised 
gang thefts. In 1951—52 out of 14,879 suits 
filed by the claimants, 9,630 suits were later 
settled out of court by Railways and 2502 
suits were decreed in favour of the claim¬ 
ants. It is generally seen that when parties 
file suits against railways in the Court of Law 
the Railways acting upon legal advice get the 
suit settled out of court knowing full well 
that the railway repudiation could not be 
upheld by the Court of Law. The above 
figures of suits would in effect imply that the 
Railways had repudiated about 81% of the 
claims on untenable grounds and as such 
they had to eventually accept the claims of 
the party either through decree of the Court 
or through out of court settlements. It is, 
therefore, necessary to reform the unscru¬ 
pulous railway staff in addition to the mea¬ 
sures to fight against really organised gang 
thefts or running train thefts* The following 
measures may be worth considering:— 

(i) Creation of a special detective and 
enforcement branch to deal with the 
modus operandi of the dishonest staff. 
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(ii) Imposition of collective fines and/or 
disciplinary action may be taken on 
staff concerned in cases of thefts. 

fiii) In case of running train thefts or orga¬ 
nised thefts, copies of all telegrams, 
police reports and other messages 
sent by the Railway staff should be 
immediately sent to the consignor so 
that he can also make enquiries of his 
own. 

(iv) Rules requiring submission of the 
" Missing Goods Return ” by the desti¬ 
nation station within 7 days from the 
date of the delivery of goods should be 
strictly enforced, 

(v) Extreme caution should be used in 
selecting wagons for foodgrains and 
oilseeds so that the goods may not get 
damaged due to defective or leaky 
wagons. Proper checks should be 
arranged so that wagons may not 
become leaky on the way. 

Amendments of Certain Provisions of the 
Itailways Act ds The Rules of Goods Tariff — 
(i). Section 72—76 of Railways Act provides 
inter alia that the responsibility of the Railway 
Administration shall be that of a bailee as 
laid down in the Indian Contract Act- But 
the same Section provides in effect that by 
excuting special contracts in the shape of 
Forwarding Notes to be filed in by parties 
prior to despatch of goods in a prescribed 
form, the Railway Administration may limit its 
liability as a bailee. It is suggested that the 
liability of the railways as bailee should not 
be limited unreasonably in any way and the 
relevant Section of the law mentioned above 
should, therefore, be amended accordingly. 

(ii). The law provides that the Railway 
Administration shall be bound to disclose to 
the consignor how the consignment was 
dealt with throughout the time it was in its 
possession and control and if necessary to 
give evidence thereof before the consignor 
is called upon to prove misconduct. 

The above provisions of law has been 
subject of different interpretation by Law 
Courts as to whether and to what extent the 
Railways are bound to disclose how the 
consignment was dealt with, prior to filing 
of the suit or during the stage of litigation. 
In actual practice the railways generally do 
not give the benefit of this disclosure to the 
parties till the suit is filed. It is, therefore, 
suggested that this provision should be 
suitably amended so as to provide in express 
terms that the railways should be bound to 
disclose at all stages of the filing of the claim 
how the consignment was dealt with. 

(iii) Regarding serving of notice for claim 
Railway Board have already issued instruc¬ 
tions to the effect that even if ordinary letters 
are sent to the railway offices regarding 
claims, then these should not be repudiated 
on the technical ground of non-sorvice or 
improper service of notice. It is, however, 
found that Courts of Law have dismissed 
claims precisely on these technical grounds. 
It is, therefore, suggested that the Sec. 77 
of Indian Railways Act should be suitably 
amended so as to expressly provide that 
ordinary letters delivered to the Claims Office 
in normal manner should be treated as valid 
Notice under Section 77. 

Section 77 of the Railways Act should 
further be amended suitably so that cases 


of overcharge, arising out of gross mistake 
on the part of Railway Administration regard¬ 
ing knowledge of or interpretation of any 
particular rule should not be included 
within the purview of Section 77. In such 
cases, the provision of the Limitation Act 
should apply and claimants may file claims 
for refund within three years from the date 
of booking. 

(iv) In certain cases the liability of 
the railway for goods carried at owners’ 
risk has been extended to cover cases of 
negligence in addition to cases of miscon¬ 
duct as a result of the Indian Railways 
(Amendment) Act of 1949. However, owing 
different to interpretations put on the impli¬ 
cations of negligence, the trading public 
has not derived any benefit from the new 
provision. It is therefore,[Suggested thatsome 
illustrations of specific acts of negligence 
should be inserted in the relevant section 
and also the liability should be extended to 
cover cases of “imprudence” in addition to 
“misconduct” or “negligence”. 

Apart from amendments to the pro¬ 
visions of Railways Act, the following amend¬ 
ments in certain rules and procedures 
regarding claims should be considered ;— 

(1) The rule 31(2) of the l.R.C.A. Goods 
Tariff No. 29 stipulates that the Railway is 
not liable for any loss or damage to goods 
lying in the railway sheds beyond reason¬ 
able time, the free-time being normally 
counted as the reasonable time for this pur¬ 
pose. This rule should be deleted for the 
following reason 

The incidence of theft and pilferage of 
goods on all railways have increased 
to alarming proportions during recent 
years. And it has also been noticed 
that in numerous cases the compli¬ 
city or connivance of the railway staff 
has also been responsible for such 
thefts and pilferage taking place. It 
has been the experience ofthe trade 
that the rule which absolves the rail¬ 
way staff from all responsibility in res¬ 
pect of safety of the goods beyond 
free time(which has been drasticallycur- 
tailod to 24 hours only in place of pre- 
war72 to 96hours)is being taken advan¬ 
tage of by the unscrupulous among 
the staff and even generally speaking, 
the care and prudence required for 
safe custody of the goods in railway 
sheds is not exercised. The demar¬ 
cation of liability for loss between 
“within free time” and “beyond free 
time” look quite reasonable in theory, 
but it is not a practical proposition in 
actual working. The inevitable effect 
of the rule has therefore been that 
goods are not being cared for in the 
railway sheds any time whether within 
free time or beyond free time and as 
it is virtually impossible for the claim¬ 
ants to prove that the loss occurred 
within the free time and not after the 
free time, the net result is that all 
claims for loss or damage occurring in 
the railway sheds are being repudiat¬ 
ed on grounds of the protection given 
to the Railway under rule 31(2). 

The apparent idea behind this rule 
seems to be that delay in removal of 
goods from railway sheds should be 
discouraged in all ways. The Com¬ 
mittee fully agree in principle that this 
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should be so. But such measures as 
drastic curtailment of the free time 
and heavy penal rates for wharfage 
have already been adopted as deter- 
rantto discourage delay in removal of 
goods. The effect of the rule Sl(2) of¬ 
fends against the spirit of the obliga¬ 
tions assigned to the Railway as 
bailees under the Railway Act and 
as mentioned above, in actual working 
it gives impetus to acts of negligence 
as well as complacency on the part 
of the railway staff. 

The following extract from a judgment 
will be of interest to note in this connec¬ 
tion : 

Re: Judgment of Mr. Justice K. C. 
DaS'Gupta & Mr. Justice Deba Brata 
Mookerjee dated 23-12-54 in Chauth- 
mull vs. Union of India (Reported in 
AIR. 1955 May. Cal. Page 204.) 

“Whether the consignor’s represen¬ 
tative fails to take delivery within rea¬ 
sonable time after it is ready for deli¬ 
very by the carrier, the liability of the 
carrier ceases. But the court should 
consider the further question whether 
after the liability of carrier strictly so 
called has ceased, there has or has 
not arisen liability on a further cont¬ 
ract or bailment, arising from the fact 
that Railway continue to keep the 
goods. And in this respect the pro¬ 
vision of Section 47 (1) (F) of Railways 
Act has to be noticed alongside the 
fact that it was under the rules framed 
on 3-7-1902 for regulating the terms and 
Conditions on which the Railway 
Administration agreed to warehouse 
or retain goods on behalf of the con- 
signor, or owner on payment of cer¬ 
tain charge. As in this case whar¬ 
fage charges are realised from the 
consignor at the time when delivery 
of the goods were taken, Railway is 
liable under Section 152 of Contract 
Act, as bailees on a contract of Bail¬ 
ment, for warehousing the goods and 
is, therefore, liable for the loss, caused 
by the goods, having been damaged 
while warehoused”. 

(2). Re,\ '*Said-tO‘Contain remarka on B B’\ 
The procedure in regard to the grant of 
"Said-to-contain” receipts has been embo¬ 
died in para 266 of the old B. N. Rly. 1'raf- 
fic Manual. Under this rule “said-to-contain” 
remark is required to be given only incases 
of consignments whose contents by their 
very nature cannot be checked at the time 
of loading, as regards (1) number of packa¬ 
ges or (2) the contents of packages. 

In actual practice, however, the remark 
“said-to-contain” is being given in Railway 
receipts most indiscriminately even where 
no such remark is warranted by the above- 
mentioned rule. Consequently, claims for 
shortages are invariably repudiated for con¬ 
signments where the R/R contains the 
remarks 'said-to-contain’. Obviously, where 
the remark ’said-to-contain” is wrongly in¬ 
serted on the R/R by railway staff, the clai¬ 
mant should not be made to suffer for 
the fault of the railway staff. But the Railway 
Administration have recently started defend¬ 
ing their repudiation of claims on the ground 
that the consignor by reason of his accept¬ 
ance of a wrongly made out R/R is deemed 


to have accepted the remarks in the R/R as 
correct- It is, therefore, suggested that 
there should be an expressed provision ei¬ 
ther in this Act itself or the relevant rules to 
the effect that where any un-warranted or 
irregular remark in the R/R is inserted by 
the railway staff, the Rly, Administration 
should be held responsible and the clai¬ 
mant should not be made to suffer. 

(3). According to extant rules, if the 
wagon allotted against registered indent is 
not loaded within free time and the wagon is 
allowed to be loaded after the free time 
then the Registration Fee is forfeited and 
the demurrage is levied in addition. If, how- 
ever, the loading commences within free- 
time and continues after the free time, then 
demurrage only is charged. 

The above rule is irrational and un-rea- 
sonable to the extent that it stipulates for¬ 
feiture of registration fee deposit over and 
above the demurrage, the latter charge 
alone being the proper penalty for detention 
of wagon. The rule should be amended 
suitably so that claims for refund of registra¬ 
tion fees in respect of utilised wagons may 
be entertained. 

(3). Need for Improving Efficiency in 
Disposal of Claims: The following adminis¬ 
trative measures are suggested for consi¬ 
deration of the Committee :— 

(i) The powers of the Station Masters to 
settle claims may be increased from 
Rs. 50/- to Rs. 100/- and the ceiling 
limit for settlement of claims pending 
the concurrence of the F.A. and C.A.O, 
may be increased from Rs-1,000/- to 
Rs. 5,000/.. 

(ii) There should be a maximun time limit 
for settlement and payment of claims 
and the Railways should be liable to 
pay interest on the amount of claims 
that may be admitted after expiry of 
such time limit. It appears that there 
is no legal bar even at present in pay¬ 
ing such interest and in fact compen¬ 
sation at the rate of 10 per cent 
was paid on Invoice value at one 
time 

The following resolution passed in the 
meeting of the Central Railway Advisory 
Council on 7th December 1948, under the 
chairmanship of late Shri Gopala- 
swami Ayyengar; was in the right 
direction. But the same is not being given 
effect to for reasons, known to the railway 
alone. The resolution should be made 
effective and the scope of the resolution 
should be widened to cover claims of even 
shorter period than 1 year and 6 months :— 

Resolution. 

“ In case of total loss of a consignment, 
settlement will be made without further 
enquiry if a year has elapsed from the date 
of booking of the missing consignment. 
Claims for total loss to which no answer 
exists are to be settled if the goods have 
been missing for more than six months, pro¬ 
vided the claimants agree to reimburse to 
the railways the money paid to them in the 
event of the consignment being subsequent¬ 
ly traced ”. 

(iii) The decision of the Claims Officers in 
case of repudiation of claims or subs-, 
tantial reduction in the amount claimed 
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should be in the form of a quasi- 
judgment, giving full particulars of 
the grounds on which repudiation or 
reduction is based. 

(iv) Therri should be an Appellate Authori¬ 
ty to hear appeals in all railway claims 
cases on the lines of the Income-tax 
Appellate Tribunal. It is considered 
that the very existence of such an 
Authority may improve the settlement 
of claims and better administration. It 
is stated that claims may be repudiated 
for damage caused by wet and con¬ 
signments booked and carried even at 
Owners’Risk in cases where at the 
time of loading wagons were inspected 
and certified by the Railway Staff in 
respect of water-tightness and fitness 
otherwise. If no such certificate is 
found to have been issued, then the 
claims for wet damages are accepted. 
It is reported that frequently wet 
damages are due to use of leaky or 
defective wagons and also due to open 
sheds and godowns or leaks in such 
sheds. It is further reported that there 
are virtually no sheds in some places. 
It therefore appears that damages 
caused by use of leaky or defective 
wagons should be accepted straightway 
and claims should not be repudiated 
on the ground that certificate of water 
—tightness or fitness was issued at the 
time of despatch. If the wagons are 
found to be leaky or defective at the 
destination, then it should be accepted 
that the certificate of fitness was not a 
proper certificate. After all, such a 
certificate of fitness should mean 
fitness for the whole journey. 

(v) It is found that a larger number of 
suits were settled out of Court after 
these are filed by the claimants to 
avoid repudiation on the ground of 
time bar. In 1953—54 on the Eastern 
Railway alone, 6.377 cases were filed 
in the Courts and 4,351 cases were 
compromised out of court. The filing 
of claims in court and subsequent 
settlement means considerable loss 
and inconvenience both for the mer¬ 
chants and the Railways. The Rail¬ 
ways should therefore arrange for 
special examination of such cases 
to find the exact reasons why these 
had to be taken to Courtand how these 
could be settled out of court subse¬ 
quently. 

It is suggested that (a) before the railway 
decides to contest a suit, strictest scrutiny 
of the case by law section be made 
and if the case is weak, payment must 
be made at once on receipt of notice under 
section 80 of C. P. C.. (b) the practice of 
bargaining by officials be stopped. It often 
happens that even if the quantum of loss or 
shortage in a particular claim is proved and 
accepted by the railway, the claim is not 
met straight away on the basis of the 
accepted loss but a lump sum is offered by 
the railway by way of bargaining, without 
disclosing any basis or justification for the 
amount offered. This practice of bargaining 
is both a root of corruption and a very 
common cause of claimants’ resorting to 
Law Courts. While bargaining on a business 
principle by private railways in the past 
was quite understandable, it is anomalous 
now when the railways are a state enter¬ 
prise. 


(vi) An all-out drive to improve the effi¬ 
ciency of the claims offices should be 
made and the delay occurring at every 
stage should be minimised. At present 
delay occurs at all stages and the 
delay in course of investigation by ins¬ 
pectors has become notoriously 
famous. Inordinate delay also occurs 
in Law Section. In case of North- 
Eastern Railways even mere acknow¬ 
ledgement of claims filed takes months 
together. It is, therefore, suggested 
that a standard time schedule for dis¬ 
posal of claims at/every stage should 
be fixed and enforced on the pain of 
proper penalties to delinquent staff. 

Supplementary Suggestions. 

It will not be out of place to mention here 
the various grounds on which repudiations 
of claims are generally based in order to 
show how in most cases claims are repudi¬ 
ated on flimsy grounds which cannot stand 
the test of truth or even consistency. We 
shall deal with a few typical grounds of repu¬ 
diations here:— 

(1) “Loading and unloading done by sender and 
consignee” —Railways generally deny 
liability in case of “L” condition con¬ 
signments on the ground that the load¬ 
ing and unloading was not supervised 
by the Railway and the wagons being 
delivered under original seal, no quest¬ 
ion of railways liability arises. In this 
connection it may please be noted that 
under the rules framed by the Railway 
themselves as embodied in para 266 
of the old B.N R. Traffic Manual, the 
railways are bound to supervise loa¬ 
ding and check up the number of bags 
loaded and insert clear remark in 
the Railway Receipt stating the number 
of bags loaded in case of cosignments 
containing bags, bales or such pac¬ 
kages. But if the railway staff fails in 
his duty to carry out such supervisions, 
the public should not be made to suffer. 
Similarly, even in cases where ”L” 
condition consignments arc unloaded 
by the Railways themselves for their 
own convenience, the iendency is to 
repudiate liability on the grounds of “L” 
condition booking, 

(2) “(a) Cut through crevices of Flap Doors, 
(bj Damage through rain-water beating through 
crevices of Flap Door.” —In case of claims ari¬ 
sing out of damage through wet, the above- 
mentioned grounds are invariably quoted to 
repudiate the claims. In this connection it 
will be appreciated that in both ttio above 
cases the extent of damage cannot be very 
high. Because the size of the flap door 
being not more than about 8 to 10 sq. ft., the 
utmost damage can normally be not more 
than 3 to 4 bags on each side by leakage of 
water through the crevices of flap doors. 
But even claims involving heavy damages 
are repudiated on this ground. 

(3) (a) Bags new but single. 

(b) Bags new but coarsely woven. 

(c) Bags torn and slack. 

(d) Bags not strong enough to protect 
the goods. 

A large number of claims are repudiated 
on the above-mentioned plea of defective 
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packing, although in inajority of cases such 
repudiation cannot be justified by actual 
conditions of the packing used. To obviate 
such arbitrary repudiation, it is suggested 
that a minimum standard of durability of the 
bags may be prescribed and once the bags 
conforming to that standard is accepted by 
the Railway in booking of goods, no repudia¬ 
tion on grounds of defective packing should 
be allowed. 

(4) “Running Train Theft .”—This is one of 
the most common grounds on which claims 
are beirfg repudiated in very large numbers. 
The running-train theft is interpreted to 
mean any theft occurring either when the 
train is actually running or when the train is 
stopping on any railway station or yard or in 
between two stations. This has a very wide 
coverage. At least when the train is stopping 
at any station or yard, precautionary 
measures could be taken to prevent theft. 
No account is taken by the Claims Officer of 
the circumstances in which theft took place 
and claims are being repudiated on this 
ground without any proper consideration of 
the imprudence, negligence and miscon¬ 
duct of the staff. 

It is, therefore, suggested that a set of 
standard rules should be framed governing 
the railways liability under the above-men¬ 
tioned typical circumstances. While it is 
appreciated -that in all these above matters 
the officers concerned should exercise 
their judicious mind to the facts and circum¬ 
stances of the case before arriving at a 
decision, but the tendency to defend the 
Railway Administration by all means proper 
or improper has become so rampant that 
some sort of standard rules on the above- 
mentioned points is felt necessary for 
guidance of the officers as also knowledge 
of the claimants. This tendency to justify 
the irregularity of the Railway Administration 
has now reached a stage in which the 


officers do not even hesitate to take a stand 
which would only be called childish and 
ridiculous. The following examples of such 
a stand being taken by the Chief Com¬ 
mercial Superintendent, Eastern Railway, 
would speak for itself. 

Towards the beginning of December ’55, a 
largo number of consignments which were 
booked to Howrah were unloaded at Chitpur 
and the consignees were asked to take 
delivery of the goods from Chitpur. This 
situation was brought about by the fact that 
Howrah Goods Sheds were too full to 
accommodate the incoming traffic and the 
unloading of those consignments at 
some other station uiz. Chitpur had to 
be resorted to avoid detention of wagons. 
Some consignees in this connection wrote 
to the Railway Administration requesting 
that the goods should be delivered to them 
at the destination to which the goods had 
been booked namely, Howrah, in this case 
and not at wrong destination at- Chitpur. 
The Railway Administration, however, jus¬ 
tified their irregular delivery of Howrah- 
booked consignments to Chitpur on the 
ground that the railway freight chargeable 
for Howrah & Chitpur being the same, Rail¬ 
way could unload the goods at any point at 
its own convenience irrespective of the 
destination mentioned in the Railway Re¬ 
ceipt, The absurdity of the stand taken by 
the Railway in this case is too obvious to 
need further explanation. The Railway’s 
argument is tantamount to saying that if, 
for example, a trader books a consignment 
from Delhi to Patna, the Eastern Railway 
would be justified in asking the consignee to 
take delivery of the goods from Gaya, on 
the ground that the amount of freight paya¬ 
ble from Delhi to Patna or Gaya is the same. 
For the sake of reference a true copy from 
the letter addressed by the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration to individual consignee is appended 
below:— 


Copy of letter No> OAlil54lAI55 Misc. dated 14 — 12 —55 from the Goods Accountant, 

E. Railway, Howrah: 

Re; Belangunj to Howrah. Inv. 6431082249 of 23 — 11 —55. 200 bags Oram. 
Your Ref: Reloading of consignments lying at Chitpur to Howrah. 


Your case was referred to C.C.S., Calcutta 
and 1 am sorry to inform you that C. C. S. 
cannot see eye to eye with your views as 
the charges applicable are same to consign¬ 
ments. whether booked to Chitpur or How¬ 
rah. 


Besides Chitpur Yards Shed will be func¬ 
tioning from 6 hrs. in the morning and as 
such it will be possible for you to take deli¬ 
very of the consignments at that time” 


Conclusion. 


Lastly, the Enquiry Committee may kindly 
consider the fact that justice in this country 
being neither cheap nor speedy, it is extre¬ 
mely harassing for the average consignee 
to seek redress in a court of law. Most 
anomalous though it is, the Railway officials 
armed with the resources of the states fully 
exploit the unenviable lot of the claimants 
as such and in most of the cases, once the 
Railway repudiates a claim, the claimant 
stands to lose in both the cases, /. e. if he 
accepts the repudiation, obviously the 


money is lost and even if he files a suit in 
the Court of law the proverbial 1 aw’s delay 
and the cost of litigation leave hardly any- 
thing to him even if he wins the suit. It is, 
therefore, requested that the Enquiry 
Committee would give this aspect of matter 
their particular attention and see that effec¬ 
tive measures are taken to ensure justice 
to the claimants at the hands of Claims Offi¬ 
cers, so that need for litigation may be mini¬ 
mised to the maximum extent. 



Indian Pope M anufactupcp s Association, 

Calcutta. 


GENERAL 


The Committee at the outset would men¬ 
tion that they do not propose to answer all 
the questions set out in the questionnaire, 
but would like to confine themselves to the 
following reclassifications in respect of items 
which are of particular interest to the Rope 
industry. 

I. Among the suggestions the Committee 
of the Association would like to put forth, 

' the most important relates to reclassification 
of ropes of different varieties such as rope 
manilla or sisal; rope hemp or jute and rope 
cotton in the existing Railway Goods .Tariff 
Schedule. It is the opinion of the Committee 
that such reclassification is necessary to 
ensure that the freight rates paid on rope 
movement are fixed in relation to the ability 
of the industry to bear them without having 
to sfiift on the same to the consumer which 
intensify the already prevailing slackness in 
the industry. 

To facilitate a proper appraisal of the whole 
question, it may be recalled that with effect 
from 1-10-48, hemp fibre has been classified 
under class 8. As a result of representa¬ 
tions made before the Rates Tribunal by 
the traders in fibre, certain special rates 
have been quoted for the fibre with effect 
from the 1st January 1952 from some sta¬ 
tions on the Eastern Railway and with 
effect from 1st April 1952 from some other 
stations on the then B. N. Railway. On this 
basis, although the fibre classification 
remains at class 8 as before, the effective 
payable rates on the fibre have come down 
from Rs. 1-13-7 per maund on despatches 
from Shiupur to K. P. Docks to Rs. 1-2-0 per 
maund. Similarly, on consignments of loose 
hemp from Nainpur station to shalimar this 
rate works out to RS' 2-1-1 per maund 
against Rs. 2-12-8 originally levied. The 
latter rate has been calculated on the 
basis of -57 pie per maund per mile whereas 
under class 8 the chargeable rates are .84 
pie per maund on the first 300 miles. ’78 
pie per maund per mile on the next 300 
miles and -73 pie per mile on distances 
thereafter subject to a maximum of . Rs- 
6 per maund. It may be thus noticed 
with effect from the 1st of January, 1952, 
the fibre rates have for all practical purposes 
been reduced to a considerable extent. 

This background is recounted to indicate 
that the present classification of ropes made 
out of different fibres is hot strictly justifiable. 
Pi ior to 1-4-52, rope manilla or sisal and 
rope cotton were classified under class 4 
and rope hemp or jute under class 3. These 
have respectively been raised to class Sand 
class 7 on the ground that the classification 
of the fibre itself was in a higher category 
than that of the manufactured product. As 
jthe revised special rates applicable to the 
fibre were not then made public, the rope 
industry as represented in this Association 
did not consider it opportune to appeal 
against this revision. It is however, considered 
that the conditions obtaining in the industry 


at present and special circumstances 
detailed below require the original classifi¬ 
cation of ropes being restored. 

(i) As already pointed out, in institu¬ 
ting a comparison between the fibre and its 
manufactured product, it is not sufficient to 
go strictly by the classified rate for the 
fibre. This rate remains ineffective in 
view of the special station to-station rates 
which have now been quoted and practi¬ 
cally no movement takes place under the 
class rates. As the disparity between the 
fibre prices and the prices of the manufactu¬ 
red product is limited to a narrow range, it 
IS obvious there must be some reasonable 
relationship between the rates quoted for 
the fibre and for the manufactured product. 
This is particularly so, as in the price of the 
manufactured product nearly 75 % will be 
accounted for by rawmaterial price and the 
remaining 25% alone would constitute 
manufacturing costs, depreciation and other 
charges and manufacturer’s profits. 

(ii) Since the 1st of April 1952, when 
the revised rates were introduced, both 
fibre prices and rope prices have registered 
a considerable decline as will be noticed 
from figures of prices for Indian hemp, 
manilla fibre, sisal fibre given in the state¬ 
ment below and the prices for ropes of 
hemp manilla, sisal, jute and cotton also 
indicated in the same. Throughout the 
entire range of ropes prices, it may be seen 
that the decline has been to the extent of 
about 40%. This has been more or less in 
keeping with the fall in the fibre market but 
since at the same time manufacturing costs 
have been stationary and the general level 
of prices has shown a downward tendency, it 
is clear that it will be increasingly difficult to 
pass on increased freights to the consumer 
of ropes and consequently will cut into the 
narrow profit margin now available to the 
industry. 

(iii) At a time when the general 
level of prices tends to follow a downward 
trend, such high freight rates which go to add 
to the cost of ropes, will fall with particular 
severity also on the cultivators who 
happen to be the major consumers of 
rooes. To the extent, therefore, that the 
shifting of the cost incurred by high freight 
rates to consumers takes place, it will 
affect demand which will have a depressing 
effect on the industry itself and further 
increase its cost of production. 

(iv) The increase in freight rates has 
taken place at a time when prices of ropes 
actually began to decline as will be noticed 
from the rope prices mentioned earlier. 
The increase itself has been both sudden 
and considerable as underclass III a ton of 
ropes from Calcutta to Bombay moved at a 
rate of about Rs. 108 against Rs. 102 which 
it incurs under the present class 7. Any 
increase of this character which has been 
sudden and substantial, even apart from 
the decline in rope prices itself, is unjusti- 
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fiable as it upsets the entire distributive 
structure of the trade prevalent for a long 
time. It is appropriate to mention in this 
context that with the diminished volume of 
business now forthcoming and general 
slack conditions obtaining in the trade, it 
would not at all be surprising for the rope 
companies to avail of alternative methods 
of transport as by steamer. The steamer 
rate from Calcutta to Bombay will hardly be 
about Rs. 40 a ton and therefore it is likely 
that in a deteriorating market the revised 
rate also results in diminishing the custom 
of the railways. 

(v) The parity in rates kept among 
ropes of different categories has also been 
disturbed and it is found that sisal and 
manufactured ropes which cost on the 
average between Rs. 75 to Rs- ISO per cwt. 
are placed in the same freight classification 
as cotton ropes which cost about Rs. 330/- 
per cwt. This is thoroughly discriminatory 
and can have no justification under any 
accepted principles of railway rating. 

(vi) It may also be recalled that 
before the revision of the rates, both sisal 
and manilla fibres were classified under 2 
RRand under a still lower classification at 
owner’s risk, whereas after the rationalisa¬ 
tion of the rates structure on the Indian 
Railways, the only rate applicable to these 
ropes is the classified rate at railway risk. It 
is clearly a higher rate as generally 
understood than for despatches at owner's 
risk. 

The Committee would stress in this 
connection that the disparity of prices 
between the raw material and the manu¬ 
factured product being very narrow- does 
not permit of the wide disparity that is now 
noticed between the effective rate for the 
fibre and the rate for the manufactured 
product. 

(vii) Another relevant factor which 
my Committee would urge for your consi¬ 
deration in vindication of our standpoint for 
restoring the original classification of ropes, 
is that the lower and concessional rates for 
fibre now allowed, mean in effect, discrimi¬ 
natory treatment against indegenously 
manufactured goods and in favour of ar» 
export product. Expatiating on this further, 
the manufactured material made in the 
country and consumed within the country is. 
as a result of the present classification in 
the Goods Tariff Schedule, faced with a 
disadvantage which does not confront the 
raw material in case the same should be 
exported abroad. To this extent it is detri¬ 
mental to the expansion of the industry and 
sustenance of employment with in the 
country. While the Committee do appreci¬ 
ate that Railways should not be normally 
expected to take notice of this factor, it is 
our view that when discrimination is meted 
out to an indegenously manufactured 
product as against export trade, such a 
situation should be relevant even for rating 
purposes. 

(viii) It may also be stressed that 
rope consignments are usually booked in 
smalls whereas the fibre is invariably 
booked in wagon loads and as such the 
classified rate becomes effective in the 
case of ropes but does not in the case of 
fibre. This would again, emphasise our 
conterition that the rate fdr the manufac¬ 


tured product should be restored to the 
previous level. 

(ix) The Committee would also point 
out that the assumption that the manufac¬ 
tured product should invariably beclassihed. 
higher than the raw material should no longer 
be held as axiomatic, as in many cases the 
increase in the value of the manufactured 
product may not be much higher than that 
of the raw material and by its undergoing 
the process of manufacture such produc¬ 
tion may offer several advantages of 
movement to the Railways themselves- As 
had been pointed out in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs, hardly about 25% of the total value 
of ropes will be represented by manufacture 
and incidental charges, depreciation and 
reasonable profits whereas the value to the 
Railways as a carrier in moving ropes as 
against carrying fibre is that much less 
wagon space is utilised for movement of 
the same type; the manufactured products 
possess easy transportation characteristics, 
consequently less cumbersome for Railways 
to carry them and that they are not likely to 
damage or contaminate other materials in 
the same train load by their proximity. In 
other words, finished ropes by virute of 
their transportation characteristics make it 
more advantageous to the Railways to carry 
them than the raw material fibre. On this 
basis also the restoration of the previous 
rates would appear to be called for. 

For reasons detailed herein, the Com¬ 
mittee would request that the original classi¬ 
fication for ropes prior to 1st April, 1952, be 
restored. 

II. A second request, which the Com-^- 
mittee of the Association would make to 
you, relates to the grant of station-to-station 
rates for the movement of coir fibre from 
Cochin to Calcutta and of aloe fibre from 
Ahmednagar to Calcutta. Aloe fibre and coir 
fibre constitute two essential raw materials 
of the industry and the Government of India 
are strivingto make this country self-sufficient 
in respect of supplies of raw materials to the 
industry. It may also be mentioned that 
Ahmednagar and Cochin are the only two 
sources in this country, which are in a posi¬ 
tion to supply this raw material at present. 

The traffic in coir fibre from Cochin to 
Howrah is estimated at 2,000 tons per 
annum while that of in aloe fibre from 
Ahmednagar to Calcutta is approximately 
2,600 tons per annum. The traffic usually 
takes place in wagon loads. In the existing 
Goods Tariff Schedule, pressed aloe fibre 
is placed under class 7 RR and unpressed 
under class 8, whereas coir yarn is placed 
at class 3 RR. On an average, the railway 
freight per cwt. on coir yarn works out to 
Rs. 3/4/- and the freight rate on aloe fibre is 
approximately Rs. 4/6/6 per cwt. The ap¬ 
proximate prices of these materials are 
given below. 

(i) Coir yarn, average rate per cwt. - 
between Rs. 40/- and Rs. 55/-. 

(ii) Aloe Fibre average rate per cwt. - 
between Rs- 401 - and Rs. 53/- 

In view of the fact that the traffic is regular 
throughout the year and that they move in 
wagon loads, the Committee would stress 
that special statipn-to-station rates should be 
granted for this traffic thereby enabling the 
industry to utilise the indigenous sources of 
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supply to the maximum possible extent, it 
is relevant to point out an additional advan¬ 
tage which would be forthcoming to the 
Railways as a request of the grant of station- 
to-station rates especially for the movement 
of coir yarn from Cochin. An • increase in 
the traffic could be expected since consider¬ 
able volume of traffic now available to 
steamers (who charge at the rate of Rs. 2-4 0 
per cwt. for coir yarn in contrast with 


Rs. S-4-0 per cwt- charged by the Railways) 
would then be diverted to rail traffic. This 
would also be of considerable assistance to 
the implementation of the Government’s 
objective of attaining self-sufficiency in 
respect of raw material supplies. 

The Committee would be thankful if 
sympathetic consideration is given to the 
requests made in the foregoing paragraphs 
of this memorandum. 


Indian SfpawLoapd Mlanufacfupcps’ Association, 

Calcutta. 


PART—1-A. 


Q; 1. The introduction of telescopic 
principle as an integral part of Railway rating 
since October . 1948 did not benefit the 
Strawboard industry as will be clearly indi¬ 


cated from the comparative quotations of 
freight from the factory to certain destina¬ 
tions as they were prior to 1948 and as they 
are ruling today: 



Distance 

mileage. 

Freight before 

October 1948 

Freight ruling 
today. 

To Bombay 

622 

Rs. 0 

11 

11 per md. 

Rs. 

1 

9 

8 per md. 

,, Madras 

924 

.. 1 

3 

4 „ 

tt 

2 

7 

^ fi »? 

„ Howrah 

694 

» 0 

16 

5 .. 


2 

6 

3 ,, ,, 

,, New Delhi 

436 

. 0 

8 

0 


1 

4 

6 

„ Ahmedabad 

375 

„ 0 

2 

4 

ti 

1 

2 



The one reason why the difference 
between two rates of quotations cited above 
has been so sharp is due to the two-fold 
facts, namely, that since October 1948 
Strawboard which used to be classified as 
IRR before is being classified now as 2RR 
and secondly because the pre-1948 quota¬ 
tions shown in the table above representing 
station-to-station quotations whereas the 
figures in the last column represent class 
rates alone. Since 1948, the only basis 
of charge for strawboard is the class rate 
(2RR), there has been neither any station-to- 
station quotation nor the quotation of any 
WL scale. 

Q: 10. It would be pertinent to report 
here that dry grass was not classified under 
raw materials booked to paper mills in the 
general classification of goods and it is 
only by a judgment delivered by the Railway 
Rates Tribunal in October 1953, in Com¬ 
plaint No. 7 of 1952 (Indian Paper Mills 
Association, Calcutta, versus the Western, 
Central and Northern Railways), that dry 
grass was included within the entry “Raw 
materials ’’ for paper mils in the general 
classification. This fact is cited here as an 
illustration of the difficulty experienced by 
the industrial interests in having even small 
re-classification of goods in a downward 
direction accepted by the Railway. 

<3: 11. The Association is clearly of the 
opinion that the chargeable rate for traffic 
160 


moving in wagon-loads .should be quoted on 
a lower basis than the rates chargeable for 
traffic in smalls, provided of course, the 
movement of traffic in wagon-loads is a 
normal feature or a potential normal feature 
of the trade in question. One of the com¬ 
plaints made by the strawboard industry 
before the Railway Rates Tribunal in 1954 
was that although the wagon-loads repre¬ 
sented a sizeable portion of the traffic in 
strawboards—the estimated number of 
wagons carrying strawboard over the Indian 
Railways being not less than 1000 per year - 
the rates structure provided for only one 
basis of second class rates applicable both 
for smalls and wagon-loads. For technical 
reasons, the Railway Rates Tribunal could 
not. however, go into the issue of having a 
WL scale rate quoted in a case where no 
such quotation existed in the General Classi¬ 
fication of Goods. The issue was, however, 
taken before the Railway Board as far back 
as December 1953, but uptil now all efforts 
of the industry in having a lower basis of 
charge quoted for movements of traffic in 
wagon-loads have proved abortive. 

Q: 12. Here again, the Association has to 
report that it is only as a result of the judg¬ 
ment of the Railway Rates Tribunal in 
complaint No. 7 of 1952, that the minimum 
weight charge of Rs. 1/12 per ton on carrying 
capacity of wagons booked for strawboards 
could be made to be waived by the Railways, 
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The Association does not consider that the 
minimum charge of Rs. 1/12 can be borne 
by low-priced commodities in the case of 
relatively short-distance traffic. Indeed, 
when against the judgment of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, the respondent Railways 
filed an appeal before the Madras High 
Court (Writ petition No. 81 of 1954) they 
strongly urged that the strawboard traffic 
should not be exempted from the operation 
of the minimum leviable charge under Rule 82 
(2) (ii) of the IRCA Goods Tariff No. 82 (now 
changed into Rule 92 (4) of the IRCA Goods 
Tariff No. 29). Fortunately.for the industry, the 
High Court of Madras took a more drastic 
view of the matter holding that levying of the 
minimum charge was unreasonable within 
the meaning of the Indian Railway Act. The 
judicial pronouncement on the subject 
should make it clear that either the minimum 
charge per ton must be entirely abolished, 
or its provision in Rule 92 (4) should be of 
an extremely flexible character. 

Q ; 16. One of the effective methods for 
better utilisation of wagons is, in the opinion 
of the Association, quotation of wagon- 
scale rates in the case of a traffic where 
such movement of wagon-loads is either an 
actual or a potential feature of the trade in 
question. Such a view can best be illus¬ 
trated with reference to the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the strawboard industry. As al¬ 
ready stated there is no WL scale quoted 
for strawboard. But all the same, there is 
in actual practice a large volume of traf¬ 
fic in strawboard moving in wagon-loads as 
also emphasised above. The minimum 
load required to be given by the Indentor of 
wagons for booking of strawboards is 250 
maunds whereas the minimum weight 
requirements of a WL scale—if it were 
quoted—would have been at least 450 
maunds or thinkably 500 maunds. The loss 
of wagon space thus resulting from non- 
quotation of WL scale for strawboard under 
a minimum wagon condition closely ap¬ 
proaching the carrying capacity of the 
wagons, is thus almost colossal- 

Q; 28. The Associations representing the 
Strawboard industry are constrained to state 
that the attitude of the Railways is extremely 
rigid as regards quotation of station-to-station 
rates. One of the matters on which the 
strawboard industry sought relief at the 
hands of the Railway Rates Triburial in 1952 


(Complaint No. 7) was that in addition to 
the classification of strawboard under 2RR, 
the WL Scale (F) should be quoted for this 
commodity under minimum wagon condition 
of W500/L, the Railway Rates Tribunal 
holding that their hands were tied by 
Section 42 i2) (b) of the Indian Railways Act 
they are unable to give any relief to the 
industry, it being open to the Government 
to give any relief that may be called for in 
this connection. The Strawboard industry 
in December 1953 placed this matter before 
the Railway Board and even if the Railways 
could not accept the suggestion of an 
overall relief by quoting WL/F scale for 
strawboards, they could certainly meet the 
industry’s point of view by quoting station- 
to-station rates to at least 5 of the important 
distributing centres from the several factory 
stations. Unfortunately, nothing of the kind 
was done with the resuitthat today, in certain 
cases, the Railway Rates work out as high 
as 17 per cent of the value of goods F.O.R. 
despatching station. 

Q; 55. The Association is extremely 
anxious that the Railway Authorities should 
meet the demand put forward by the Straw- 
board industry by either of the following 
measures; 

(i) Either they should quote an alternative 
wagon-load charge of WL: F under 
condition W500: L: OR B. G- wagons; 

(ii) Or, they should quote from the factory 
stations special rates to at least half a 
dozen distributing centres so that the 
freight per maund may in no case 
be anything more than Re. 1/- per 
maund. 

The point that the Association desires to 
stress is that it is a galling anomaly that 
paper and strawboard should both be 
classified under 2RR even though the 
minimum price of paper per lb. of even the 
worst quality is at least 100 per cent, higher 
than the price per pound of best quality 
mill board, and even though according 
to standard manufacturing practice, the 
average weight/volume is much higher in 
the case of mill board than in the case of 
writing or printing paper. If for financial 
reasons the anomaly cannot be set right by 
any other method, this should be done at 
least by quotation of station-to-station 
rates. 


Tie InJ 


lan 


tuqap 


Mills A ssociation, 


Calcutta. 


GENERAL 


The entire Indian Railway Freight Struc¬ 
ture was revised with effect from 1st Octo¬ 
ber, 1948, with a view to unifying the rates 
and to introduce telescopic rates on con¬ 
tinuous mileage basis. Prior to the above 
revision, there was no uniform policy follow¬ 
ed as regards the freight rates chargeable 
for any particular commodity,■as the same 


was different over different railways. This 
was also true of sugar, which was charged at 
varying rates over different railways. There 
can, therefore, be no two arguments about 
the above objectives of the Government in 
rationalising the freight rate structure. But 
in actual practice the revision had led to an 
all round sudden and steep increase in the 
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freight charges. While previously there were , 
16 classes and the same have now been 
reduced*to 15. The commodities have also 
been re-classified and in the process of re¬ 
classification. most of the commodities have 
been upgraded by one class. At the same 
time, many of the scheduled and the station- 
to-station rates, which were previously in 
force, have been abolished. Further, the 
carrying capacity of the wagons has also 
been increased in a number of cases and 
wagon load rates which were available pre¬ 
viously for a large number of commodities 
were also abolished. Thus, although the 
main object of the Government in revising 
the classification was to rationalise the 
freight rate structure, the general effect on 
the industry and the trade has been in the 
direction of a considerable increase in the 
transport costs due to the sudden and steep 
increase in the freight charges. The intro¬ 
duction of the revised telescopic rates has. 

For the 1st 300 miles 

For the 2nd 300 ,, 

For distances beyond 


therefore, instead of conferring any benefit 
on the trade and industry, considerably 
added to their burden by way of increased 
freight charges. 

Besides, a further increase of 10% in the 
freight charges on goods falling in the first 
leg of the telescopic rates has been effected 
in the railway Budget proposals for the year 
1955—56 and the same has come into force 
from 1st April, 1955. 

The sugar industry has also been hit hard 
in many ways by the revised freight rate 
policy followed from 1st October, 1948, as 
would appear from the following paragraphs. 

Prior to the revised classification, sugar 
was moving over the different railways at 
varying rates- For instance, over the former 
E. 1. Railway, the same was being booked at 
C/N class rates, the charges for which were 
as follows:— 


,38 pie per maund per mile. 
.26 


As against this, the new rates introduced for sugar with effect from 1st October, 1948. 
were class 111 rates which were as follows:— 


Basic charges per maund 
per mile 



.58 pie per md. per mile 
.64 do. 

.49 do. 


For 1st 300 miles 
For next 300 miles 
For distances beyond 


Maximum rate permissible 
per maund 


U 


Rs. 4. 


From 1st April, 1955, the rates applicable, 
are as follows;— 

Class 111.—.64 pie per maund per mile 
for 1st 300 miles. 

+ .54 pie per maund per mile 
for next 300 miles. 

+.42 pie per maund per mile 
for distances beyond. 

However, in actual practice, most of the 
sugar was moving at station-to-station 
rates which were quoted by the different 
railway administrations at considerably 
lower rates compared to class rates. With 
the introduction of the revised classification, 
the old station-to-station rates were with¬ 
drawn in most cases and in a few cases new 


rates were quoted which were substan¬ 
tially higher compared to the previous rates. 

Even these revised station-to-station rates 
had been withdrawn since 1st December, 
1951, with the result that all the traffic in 
sugar has now to move at the prescribed 
class rate subject to the maximum charge. 
This has further added to the incidence of 
freight charges on sugar. 

As most of the sugar before the revised 
classification was moving at station-to-station 
rates only, to get an exact idea of the 
increase in freight rate on sugar, it would be 
necessary to compare the present rates 
with the station-to-station rates which were 
available previously. The extent of the 
increase would be apparent from the follow¬ 
ing few instances;— 


From 

To 

Old station to station 
rates 

New class rates 





Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 


P- 

Dalmianagar 


Howrah 

• •• 

0 

8 

10 

1 

3 

3 

Seohara 


« t 

• •• 

1 

6 

6 

2 

7 

1 

Rampur 


j 1 


1 

2 

6 

2 

5 

4 

Bihta 

... 

Kalol 


1 

5 

6 

2 

14 

0 

Dehri-on-sone 

... 

Mehsana 


1 

6 

4 

2 

11 

3 

Bareilly 

... 

Ahmedabad 

... 

1 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 


As will be clear from the above the revised 
rates added considerably to the incidence 
of freight charges on sugar, for which there 
could be hardly any justification. The Asso¬ 


ciation had then represented to the Railway 
authorities but the arguments advanced by 
them in favour-of the revised rates were 
that the sugar prices had registered consi- 
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derable increase and further that the cost of 
railway administration had gone up to a 
great extent. 

As regards the first argument, it may be 
stated that it is a well recognised principle 
that the freight rates should be stable and 
should not be related to prices which may 
rise or fall according to the economic law of 
demand and supply and fluctuations in 
market conditions. Further, it will be realis¬ 
ed that these fluctuations are a temporary 
feature. As regards the sugar, it may be 
pointed out that consequent on decontrol of 
this commodity by the Government of India, 
in December. 1947, a higher cane price at 
Rs. 2/- per maund was fixed with a view to 
attracting adequete cane supplies to the 
mills for maximising production, and conse¬ 
quently, a higher sugar price at Rs. 35-7-0 
per maund, became inevitable. But during 
the subsequent season 1948—49 the sugar 
prices had come down to about Rs. 28-8-0 
per maund. Now the prices are ruling even 
below the above figure. But there has been 
no corresponding reduction in the freight 
rates on sugar, although the same would be 
fully justified even according to the above 
principle of the Railways. 

As regards the other argument of the Rail¬ 
ways. while it is recognised that the Rail¬ 
ways are the country’s largest national 
asset and as such should not be a lasting 
concern, it is also essential that all possible 
efforts are made to ensure that they are run 
on most efficient and economic lines- For. 
if the Railways go on raising the freight rates 
to augment their revenues with a view to 
meeting their rising expenditure without 
taking into consideration the need of having 
a freight structure conducive to the expan¬ 
sion of trade and industry, it will in the long 
run have adverse effects on the general 
economy of the country which in its turn 
will affect the revenues of the railways also. 

As already pointed out, all the station-to- 
station rates for sugar have been withdrawn 
since Ist December 1951 and despite numer¬ 
ous representations by the Association the 
Railway Board did not agree to reintroduce 
the same. Their contention was that sugar 
was already moving freely at ordinary 
class rate. It may, however, be pointed out 
here that this has been mainly due to the 
absence of any suitable alternative modes 
of transport for sugar movement. The cri¬ 
terion for judging whether the freight rate on 
particular class of traffic was high or low, 
should not be whether there is sufficient 
movement at the particular rate. As has 
been observed by the Railway Rates Tri¬ 
bunal "if traffic in a commodity is moving 
freely under a particular rate of classifica¬ 
tion, it does not follow that the rate or classi¬ 
fication is reasonable. “The introduction 
of special station-to-station rates from the 
sugar factory stations to distant markets, 
will actually help regular movement of sugar 
between the sugar factories and those 
markets leading to a reduction in transport¬ 
ation cost to the railways besides resulting 
in better utilisation of wagons. It is, there¬ 
fore, natural that economies realised 
through lower transportation costs and 
better utilisation of capacity should be re¬ 
flected in quotation of concessional rates. 
This is an important consideration relevant 
to the fixing of rates in some of the important 
foreign countries. The trend in the U. K. 
law is that regular traffic in large quantities 


justifies a lower rate since the operating 
costs are reduced thereby and should be 
reflected in the rates. This is recognised 
also by the courts and the Inter-State Com¬ 
merce Commission in the U.S.A. as beyond 
question. It may be rather interesting tO’ 
note in this connection that in the U.S.A. only 
4.1 per cent, of all the commodities that 
actually move in wagon loads are given 
lower rates, while this is not the case in 
India. It is. therefore, suggested that in all 
cases where sugar factories are able to 
offer assured movement, special station-to- 
station rates should be reintroduced as was 
the case prior to 1st October, 1948. 

There is yet another aspect of the ques¬ 
tion which deserves careful consideration. 
The sugar industry is mainly located in the 
U. P. and Bihar, who produce about 70 per 
cent, of the country’s production. It is ap¬ 
parent that these factories have to market 
their production throughout the country. 
Concessional rates will help them in the 
disposal of their stocks as also the price of 
sugar, an essential article of food, would 
remain low at distant centres. In this con¬ 
nection, particular mention may be made of 
the fact that if special station-to-station rates 
are quoted from the sugar factory stations 
to the port towns in the country, it will con¬ 
siderably relieve the burden on the railways, 
it may he stated that the port towns, such 
as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are impor¬ 
tant sugar markets which also act as distribu¬ 
tion centres of the sugar to the neighbour¬ 
ing areas. If, therefore, the movement of 
sugar to the ports is facilitated, such sugar 
could easily be moved by means of 
ferries and boats to the nearby places for 
which the ports act as distribution centres. 
To that extent, the pressure on the railways 
for movement of sugar will be relieved. 

Another point to which attention may be 
drawn in this connection is the absence of 
any wagon load rates for movement of 
sugar. The absence of such wagon load 
rates, it appears, is persumably due to the 
fact that sugar was generally moving only in 
terms of wagon loads. But there is hardly 
any justification for this specially as the class 
rates have been considerably raised since 
1st October, 1948. The justification of 
wagon load rates arises from the fact that 
when a commodity moves in wagon loads 
the transportation cost is less and there is 
better utilisation of capacity. 

As regards the present telescopic rates, 
the Committee are of the view that the basic 
charges for different legs are rather high 
and the same should be reduced to a rea¬ 
sonable level. Further, the fall in the rate as 
the distance increases, should be rapid 
until the long distance point in the legs is 
reached. It may be pertinent to point out in 
this connection that the equity of a tapering 
scale as distance increases, is recognised 
by the Inter-state Commerce Commission of 
the U.S.A. The class rates evolved and noti¬ 
fied by it commence at six cents for a 
distance of five miles ; this increases at the 
rate of half a cent for five miles upto 110 
miles, half cent for ten miles from 111 to 300 
miles, Icent for 20 miles from 301 to 400 
miles; Icent for 25 miles from 401 to 500 
miles and thereafter at 1 cent for 33i miles. 
Thus, it will be seen that the decline in the 
per mile rate is rapid until the long distance 
point in the legs is reached. 
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Despite higher class rates, there are 
certain extra charges such as transhipment 
charges, short distance charges and 
terminal charges. 

As regards transhipment charges of 3 pies 
per maund, it is felt that the same should 
not be charged in view of the fact that the 
conveyance charge has already been 
considerably increased. When a trader 
books his consignment and pays a certain 
freight for it, it is presumed that from the 
time of loading till the final delivery all the 
expenses incidental to the conveyance of 
his goods would be borne by the carriers. 
Besides, the railways are a public utility 
concern and they should ensure that cheap 
and efficient services are provided to the 
trade and industry. Another suggestion 
which the Committee would like to make in 
this connection is that the railway should 
adopt mechanical devices at the various 
transhipment points for transhipment as 
this would expedite the transhipment of 
goods. Further, the railway should also take 
adequate care so as to avoid any pilferage 
and shortage of goods at such points. 

As for the short distance charge, it is 
suggested that the same should be dispensed 
with specially in view of the minimum dis¬ 
tance prescribed for the charge. Further, 
in the telescopic rates, short distance traffic 
has already to bear a very high freight 
which, in fact, is intended to cover the high 
incidence of wagon occupation to the 
service performed over short distances. 
There is, therefore, hardly any justification 
for the levy of a separate short distance 
charge. 

Fhen there are terminal charges. Termi¬ 
nal charges have been defined as “a 
reasonable fee to cover charges for services 
incidental to the consignors or duty of a 
carrier, such as the working charges, repairs, 
renewals and insurance of station buildings, 
sidings, sheds, platforms. warehouse, 
machinery etc. ground rent, loading and 
unloading, clerkage, weighing and checking 
of goods, stores, covering, porterage and 
other labour of every description, shunting, 
gas and lighting, rates and taxes, risk of 
damage in loading and unloading, cartage, 
claims for compensation etc. etc. inclusive 
of profit.” It is, however, difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the cost of these various services in the 
case of each commodity and hence there is 
no justification for levying a separate termi¬ 
nal charge. Besides, the present standar¬ 
dised terminal charges do not seem to have 
any relation to the size of the station or the 
nature of the facilities provided. 

Sugarcane. So far as sugarcane is concern¬ 
ed. it may be stated that the existing freight 
rate is very high which makes it unecono¬ 
mical for the factories to crush rail borne 
cane. The position would be clear from the 
details given in the following paragraphs: 

Prior to 1st October, 1948, the freight rates 
on sugarcane obtaining in the former E.l.Rly, 
were as follows: 

Distance {miles) Freight charges 

Bs. a. p. 

Upto 25 miles 
26 to 35 ,, 

36 to 60 ,, 

151 


As against this, the rates introduced from 
1st October. 1948, and which were in opera¬ 
tion till 30th June 1953 were as follows:— 

Distance For a wagon of 21 ton9 




capacity 



Rs. a. p. 

1 to 49 miles 

... 

37 0 0 



38 0 0 

55 „ 


41 0 0 

60 .. 


45 0 0 


These rates have been worked out on the 
basis of a charge of .25 pie per maund per 
mile on tho carrying capacity of the wagon 
subject to a minimum charge of Rs. 1/12/- 
per ton of the carrying capacity of the wagon. 
On this basis, the minimum charge for a 
wagon of 21 tons capacity came to Rs- 37/- 
upto a distance of 49 miles. 

In this connection, the Committee have 
collected actual information from the 
members as regards the total quan¬ 
tity of sugarcane crushed by them 
in the season 1951—52 and the total 
amount paid as railway freight in the same 
season. A copy of the statement (A) show¬ 
ing the above is enclosed. It would appear 
from the same that the actual railway freight 
alone amounts to about’ Re. 0-1-9 per 
maund of cane. Against this, the incidence 
of freight rates orevailing in pre-war years 
amounted to 5i pies per maund. Thus the 
increase effected in October 1948 was of the 
order of about 300/4. From 1st July 1955, 
however, the freight charges on cane have 
been further increased. The revised rates 
were class 2 rates under which the basic 
charge was .54 pie per maund per mile 
upto a distance of 300 miles less 40% rebate 
allowed by the Railway Board. Thus the 
actual basic charge applicable was .33 pie 
per maund per mile. Further, the new 
wagon load rates were based on the floor 
area of wagons. A four wheeled BG. wagon 
with a floor area of 213 sq. ft. and above 
was expected to have a loadable capacity 
of 560 mds. of cane. The new wagon load 
rates had been worked out on this basis. 

Apart from the above, a terminal 
charge of -/!/- per maund on the load¬ 
able weight of cane on the basis of 
-/-/6 per maund each at the loading and 
unloading stations has been levied. A 
statement (B) showing the increase in the 
freight rate on cane for a four wheeled 
B.G wagon with a floor area of 213 sq. ft. 
and above on the Northern Railway is en¬ 
closed. This statement would reveal that 
the revised rates were considerably higher 
than the previous rates and the increase 
varied from 51.35% for a distance of 20 
miles to 129.73% for a distance of 50 
miles. 

As stated above, the Railways have been 
proceeding on the assumption that a B.G. 
four wheeled wagon with a floor area of 213 
sq. ft. and above is capable of loading 560 
maunds of cane. But in actual practice cane 
being a bulky material, the actual loading 
is much less and to that extent expenses 
go up. Therefore, while arriving at the 
actual incidence of the increased freight 
charge this fact is also to be kept in view. 

In the revised rates, there is a progressive 
increase in freight charges with the increase 
in distance. The Committee have collected 


... 11 4 p 

... 12 6 0 F 

... 13 8 Oj 


Per truck 
cane. 
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information from the sugar factories on the 
Northern Railway as to the percentage of 
cane drawn by them from different distance 
groups in 19Si-52. According to the infor¬ 
mation received the percentage of cane 
drawn from different distance groups is as 
follows:— 

Distance Per cent, of cane 

Upto 20 miles ... 61.9% 

21 to 25 „ ... 14.9% 

26 to 30 ,, ... S.6% 

31 to 36 ,, ... 5.6% 

36 to 40 „ ... 3.1% 

41 to 45 „ ... 2.6% 

46 to 50 ,, and above ... 3.3% 

The percentage increases in freight rates 
for these distance groups on Northern 
Railway are indicated in the enclosed 
Statement (C). By taking the weighted 
average of the percentage increase for 
different distance groups and the percen¬ 
tages and rail cane for the corresponding 
groups, the percentage of the overall 
increase due to the revised rates works out 
to 62% on the Northern Railway. 

As already stated, the incidence of freight 
on cane previously worked to -/J/9 per 
maund. The introduction of the revised 
rates from 1st July 1953 has increased these 
rates further by about Re. 1/1/-. Thus, the 
average total incidence of freight rate on 
cane after the revision in July 1953 amount 
to Re. 0-2-9 per maund, representing an in¬ 
crease of nearly 500 % over the rates prevail¬ 
ing in pre-war years. 

The new rates introduced from 1st July 
1953, were different from the previo-us rates 
in two respects: 

(i) The minimum distance for the purpose 
of this charge was reduced from 49 
miles to 20 miles and the freight con¬ 
tinues to rise with the increase in 
distance beyond 20 miles; 

(ii) A terminal charge of 1 anna per maund, 
has boon added. 

The Committee wish to point out that 
progressive increase in the freight with the 
increase in distance has rendered crushing 
of long distance cane impracticable. 

Further, the addition of a terminal charge 
at the rate of 1 anna per rnd. of cane 
which actually pushes up the freight charges 
unduly high, is without any justification. The 
Committee have already stated that there is 
no justification for levying a separate terminal 
charge. Moreover, the terminal charge is 
levied in lieu of certain services rendered 
by railways as detailed above. But in the 
case of sugarcane, which is booked in bulk 
and in open wagons without weighment, 
labelling, packing, storage and covered 
accommodation etc., no such special service 
or assistance is rendered or extended by 
the railways. Further, sugar factories have 
their own sidings over which they have dis¬ 
bursed the capitalised value and have been 
paying rent or siding charges as the case 
may be. In these cases, wagons arriving at 
the terminal station are moved to the factory 
siding without the railways having to provide 
any such service as unloading, taking care 
of goods or storing them in covered space, 
etc. as ore normally required for general 
merchandise. The loading is also arranged 


by the factories themselves at the loading 
stations. 

Further, the levy of a terminal charge at 
the above rate would appear to be dispro¬ 
portionately high in view of the fact that the 
average total freight on rail-borne cane 
amounts to only Re. 0-2-9 as also the price 
of sugarcane is only Rs. 1-7-0 per maund. 
Tlie present practice of realising terminal 
charges at a uniform rate regardless of the 
freight involved or the value of the commo¬ 
dity works to the serious disadvantage of a 
commodity like sugarcane and the millions 
of cane growers involved. The Statement 
(B) would show that upto a distance of 33 
miles the freight is actually lower than the 
terminal charge. Between 34 and 37 miles, 
the terminal charge is same as the freight. 
It is only for distances be.yond 37 miles that 
the freight is higher than the terminal charge. 
The Committee are, therefore, strongly of 
the opinion that the terminal charge of 
0-1-0 per maund of cane introduced for the 
first time in July .1953, which has actually 
pushed up the incidence of freight charges 
disproportionately, is without any justifica¬ 
tion and should be discontinued in the 
interest of increased production and the 
millions of growers. 

Besides the freight charges, other direct 
expenses on rail borne cane include driage, 
loading, unloading and demurrage. The 
total expenses amount to about 0-4-0 per 
maund of cane. The respective details are 
as follows 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Railway freight 

... 0 

2 

9 

Driage 

... 0 

0 

7 

Loading and unloading 




charges 

... 0 

0 

8 

Demurrage 

... 0 

0 

1 

Total 

... 0 

4 

1 


The cane grower is expected to bear 
these expenses, as tfie cane price of 
Rs. 1-7-0 fixed by the Government is intend¬ 
ed for cane delivered at the factory .gate. 
Mowever, the Government have allowed a 
deduction of 0-2-0 per maund from the cane 
price in respect of rail borne cane to cover 
the above expenses and the rate of deduc¬ 
tions has not been raised despite the 
increase in the freight witfi effect from July. 
1953, as it was considered impracticable. 
Rut this has not helped the growers. For, 
due to increased freight charges without a 
corresponding increase in the rate of deduc¬ 
tion the mills find crushing of rail borne 
cane ver.y uneconomical. As a result, 
factories are being compelled to restrict 
supplies of rail borne cane and confine 
their crushing as far as possible to gate 
cane. Between ,1950—51 and 1954—55, the 
per centage of rail borne cane in the U.P., 
the largest sugar producing State, has gone 
down from 38 to 22 per cent, while in Bj^har, 
percentage declined from 40 in 1950—E)1 to 
30 in 1953-54. It is feared that unless the 
freight charges are reduced, the present 
tendency to reduce the crushing of rail 
borne cane would continue to the serious 
disadvantage of the growers. It is common 
knowledge that in the last season while fac¬ 
tories were paying the fixed minimum price 
of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund, the grower received 
only 0-12-0 per maund by converting his 
cane into gur and khandsari. the other two 
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alternatives open to them. The Committee 
need hardly emphasise that the interests of 
the growers should be given more sympathe¬ 
tic and realistic consideration than they have 
hitherto received at the hands of the Rail¬ 
way Board. 

In addition, supplies of rail borne cane 
play an important part in determining the 
quantum of production. Now when the 
industry is required to maximise its produc¬ 
tion to meet the growing demand for sugar 
in the country, it is necessary that freight 
charges on cane are appropriately reduced 
so as to help the industry in the realisation 
of the Government’s objective. In this con¬ 
nection, Railways should consider the ques¬ 
tion of quoting station-to-station rates also 
wtien on assured traffic is offered. 

Besides sugarcane, ttiere are other stores 
like coal, lime and limestone, sulphur, iron 
and steel materials etc. used by sugar 
factories. Increased freight charges on 
these tiave tended to'push up the cost of 
production of sugar in common with other 
industries who use these materials. A 
downward adjustment of freight on these is 
desirable to help increased production and 
lower prices. 

Additional siding charges. 

'I'he Committee wish to point out that in 
recent years the siding charges have gone 
Up considerably. 

The working of the Assisted Railway 
Sidings provided at the various sugar 
factories by the N.E. Railway where a large 
number of sugar factories are situated, 
were being governed till 1st April, 195n, in 
accordance with the terms and conditions 
contained in an agreement entered into 
between the factories and the Railway 
authorities. According to this, the sugar 
factories were required to give a fixed 
annual contribution payable in two half- 
yearly instalments one on 1st April, and the 
other on 1st October. This contribution 
was being made by the mills towards the 
cost of maintenance of the permanent way, 
as also for freight on traffic over the 
siding. One of the clauses in the agreement 
empowered the railway to increase the 
siding charges at any time, if it was 
considered insufficient to meet the cost of 
maintenance of the siding, after giving 
six months’ notice to the factories 
concerned. 

However, since the last quarter of 1954, 
the sugar factories have been given notices, 
by ttie railway about modifications in the 
terms of the assisted siding agreement, 
with effect from 1st April, 1955, with a view 
to increasing the siding charges. These 
modifications, apart from providing for an 
increase in the fixed contribution referred 
to above, also provided for the levy of a 
separate charges at the rate of Re. 1/- per 
wagon, on every wagon hauled over the 
siding, loaded or empty, moving in both 
directions, subject to a minimum charge of 


Rs. 8 per shunt. It would thus be noted 
that while the assisted siding agreement 
only provided for a fixed contribution, the 
Railway have now not only increased the 
above contribution but have also levied a 
recurring charge calculated on movement 
of each and every wagon over the assisted 
siding, subject to a minimum charge of Rs. 8 
per shunt. It need hardly be stated here 
that the railways are realising considerable 
revenue by way of freight charges on cane 
and sugar which themselves, as already 
pointed out. have consideiably gone up. 
Further, the levy of a separate shunting 
charge would result in the factories having 
to pay several ttiousands of rupees per 
year, as they receive a large number of 
cane wagons during the season time, apart 
from the wagons for movement of sugar 
and other stores as against a few hundred 
rupees which they are previously required 
to pay for the maintenance of the siding by 
the railway. 

So far as the Northern Railway is concern¬ 
ed, it appears that no uniform policy is 
being followed by them in the case of all 
the factories. In response to a represent¬ 
ation made by the Committee against the 
levy of additional siding charges, the Rail¬ 
way Board informed in September, 1954, 
that the above railway have been levying 
siding charges on the separate distance 
over ttie siding in addition to freight rates 
to and from the stations serving it. As the 
only exception was with respect to sugar¬ 
cane traffic, action was taken to set the 
matters right with effect from 1st July, 1953. 
But the Committee, however, understand 
that the actual intimation about the levy of 
separate siding charges was received by 
certain mills only in February. 1954, and the 
rate then worked out to 0'54 pie per maund 
of cane, whHe again, they were informed in 
March. 1954 that the siding charges on 
sugarcane wagons would bo levied aMhe 
rate of one pie per maund. A number of 
other mills have now received notice from 
the N. Railway regarding the revision of the 
terms of their assisted siding agreement so 
as to provide for payment of charges with 
effect from 1st April 1956. based on the 
operation of every wagon, loaded or empty 
placed at or removed from the point of 
interchange. These charges vary with 
individual mills. In cqse of utilisation of 
shunting engine, the factories are required 
to pay engine charges besides siding char¬ 
ges, at the rate of Rs. 21 per shunting 
engine hour. 

The Committee feel that there is no 
justification for levying separate shunting 
charge and the siding charges should also 
conform to the actual expenses incurred 
by Railways- 

Although the Committee have generally 
discussed all the issues raised in the 
Questionnaire with particular reference to 
the sugar industry, they would still like to 
answer some of the questions which are 
not fully covered by the above Memoran¬ 
dum. 



Stat&ment ‘A’. 

STATEMENT SHOWING ACTUAL RAILWAY FREIGHT ON SUGARCANE 

PAID BY THE FACTORIES 


Serial 

No. 


Name of factory 


Total quantity of rail 

cane crushed Total amount paid as 

during the season railway freight 

1951—62 


1 

2 


3 

4 




Bihar 





Mds. 

Rs. 

1 

Bihta 


8,66.386 

1,67,311 

2 

Samastipur 


13,29,623 

1,42,434 

3 

Righa 


8,66,033 

92,629 

4 

Barachakia 


4.83,417 

66,630 

6 

Hassanpur 

... 

16.07.261 

1,74,722 

6 

Sakri 

• « • 

4.34,732 

46,947 

7 

Pachrukhi 

• •• 

7,47,164 

83,238 

8 

Lohat 


16.33.941 

1,78,429 

9 

Sasamusa 


2.53.035 

22,888 

10 

Motipur 


8,16,233 

99.885 

11 

Motihari 


2,71,242 

28,380 

12 

Sitalpore 


7,62,726 

62,361 

13 

Chanpatia 


2,79,044 

27,739 




Uitar Pradesh 


1 

Ramkola (M.K.) 

• •• 

49,233 

4,234 

2 

Seorahi 

• • • 

1,00,401 

10,808 

3 

Nawabganj 

• « • 

14,76.649 

1,60,260 

4 

Shahganj 


8.16.382 

91,581 

5 

Barabanki 

• « • 

3,30.879 

31,631 

6 

Tulsipur 


10.65,767 

1,24,944 

7 

Hardoi 


25.78,862 

2,61,661 

8 

Pilibhit 


34,73,343 

3,91,022 

9 

Amroha 

• •• 

29,47,675 

2,71,800 

10 

Baheri 


0.89,461 

1,09,264 

11 

12 

Baza 

Buland J 


42,01,178 

4,03,i598 

13 

Kashipur 

... 

12,68,469 

1,61,096 

14 

Golagokarannath 

... 

62,50,068 

4,89.437 

15 

Rosa 


8,44,860 

85,428 

16 

Anandnagar 

... 

7,62,397 

76,001 

17 

Maholi 


16,76,093 

1,61,122 

18 

Modinagar 

... 

8,19,166 

81,348 

19 

Khalilabad 

... 

5.22,128 

77,862 

20 

Simbhaoli 

... 

5,01.405 

54,779 

21 

Mohiuddinpur 

... 

93,613 

24,624 

22 

Deoria 


3.80.836 

46,782 

23 

Sardarnagar 

... 

6,70,548 

58,990 

24 

Raja-Ka-Sahaspur 

• •• 

22,37,278 

2,22,842 



Total ... 

4,33,66,336 

46,03,487 


Remarks 


5 


Average 0 19* 
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STATEMENT ‘O' 
NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Miles 

i 

rreseni irexgni lor 21 tons 
wagon at Es. 1- —12—0 per ton 
minimum for 50 miles having 
above capacity. 

Rs. 

Revised freight 
from 1st May, 1953. 

Rs. 

Increase percent 
over existing freight 

% 

Percent of cane 
drawn by by rail. 

% 

up to 20 

37 

56 


51.4 

61.9 

21 

37 

69^ 

1 



22 

37 

59 

1 



23 

37 

59 


6M 

14-9 

24 

37 

69 


25 

37 

62 J 




26 

37 

62'1 



27 

37 

62 

1 



28 

37 

65 

h 

74-1 

8-6 

29 

37 

65 1 

1 


30 

37 

68, 

\ 



31 

37 

68^ 




32 

37 

68 




33 

37 

68 

m 

85-9 

5-6 

34 

37 

70 



35 

37 

70 j 




36 

37 

701 




37 

37 

70 




38 

37 

73 

• 

97-3 

31 

39 

37 

76 1 



40 

37 

76 J 




41 

37 

761 




42 

37 

76 




43 

37 

79 

<• 

110-3 

2.6 

44 

37 

79 1 




45 

37 

79 J 




46 

37 

791 

1 



47 

37 

82 




48 

37 

82 

f* 

1220 

3.3 

49 

37 

85 




50 

37 

85J 

1 




Weighted average of the increases % over the existing rate 
=614 X 61.9 + 61 1 x14-9 + 741x8-0 + 86-9 x 6.6 + 97.3 x 3.1 + 11O-3x2+122O^3.3 -- 100 = 62% 

Thus the actual inaease in the freight rate on an average is 0—1—1 per md. of cane (the existing 
freight being on an average 0—1—9 per md. of cane.) 


Q: 16-A. No comments. 

Q : 17. The economies resulting from 
movement in train loads are more signifi¬ 
cantly to the advantage of the Railway 
Administiation than to the users- The 
demand, therefore, for a reduced train-load 
rate for such movements, has every justifi¬ 
cation. The facility of clubbing for train 
loads should also be introduced, so that 
two or more smaller traders may club to¬ 
gether their wagon load and thereby form a 
train load. The Committee feel that quota¬ 
tion of ’train load rates’ would greatly 
facilitate movement of bulk stores to the 
sugar factories. 

Q: 18. The idea underlying the suggestion 
of an additional charge for special express 
goods services ignores the economies in 
operation, which would accrue to the 
Railway Administration by such express 
services and the greater utilisation of the 
same wagon capacity by reason of the 
running time for which the wagons would be 
kept loaded for the express movements. 
There are other incidential advantages like 


the elimination of the sorting of wagons and 
marshalling of trains: saving of engine costs 
and saving of time in hauls en route are 
further factors resulting in advantage to the 
Railwa.ys. The Committee are, therefore, 
strongly against any additional charge for 
express goods services. On the other hand, 
on an experimental basis every Railway 
should have a regular system of express 
goods services on nominated days between 
specified stations of traffic importance. 
Movement of smalls is a sphere in which 
there has been lot of difficulty in the recent 
past. The feasibility of running express goods 
services for ‘ smalls ’ between specific traffic 
centres should also be examined. 

Q: 48. 'rho production target for sugar 
during the Second Plan period has been 
fixed at 22-5 lakh tons. The installed 
capacity of the industry by the end of the 
Plan period has been assessed at 25 lakh 
tons. 

It might be stated, in this connection, that 
Government of India have granted licences 
for the erection of 37 ri / factories. The 
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statewise distribution of these factories is 
■as follows:— 


Bombay ••• 15 

Madras ••• 6 

Pepsu ••• 2 

Mysore 4 

Andhra 3 

Punjab 3 

Uttar Pradesh ••• 1 

Assam ••• 2 

Hyderabad ••• 1 


Total 37 


Apart from the new factories licensed, the 


Government have also granted licences for 
substantial expansion to 39 existing factories. 
These are mainly from U.P. and Bihar. . 

Q; 49 & 50. With the increased produc¬ 
tion now planned the volume of traffic both 
in respect of finished product, t. e., sugar 
and the raw material, sugarcane, should 
increase considerably. The Committee, 
however, do not expect any change so far 
as the lengths of movement are concerned. 
For, factories in U. P. and Bihar are expect¬ 
ed to contribute a considerable portion of 
increase in production and this would be 
primarily for long distance markets. Already 
these states account for more than 70 per 
cent of the country’s production most of 
which is marketed in outside states and long 
distance markets. 


PART l-B. 
ANNEXURE~V. 


Q: 1. For a production of 16 lakh tons of sugar, the following principal raw materi¬ 


als will be required. 

Raw materials. 

1. Cane 

2. Coal 

3. Lime 

4. Sulphur 

5. Firewood ... 

6. Lubricating oil 

7. Caustic Soda 

Q:2. Figures of sugar production direct 
in the question are as follows:— 

Season 

1938—39 

1962—63 

1953—64 

1964—66 

Q:3. There has been no material effect 
on the distance of haul in respect of finished 
product namely sugar. As regards sugar¬ 
cane, however, a.s shown in the Memoran¬ 
dum, there has been a considerable decline 
in percentage of rail borne cane due to 
increased freight charges. 

Q: 4. The position with regard to sugar 
would become clear from answer to Q: 8. 

As regards sugarcane, the position will 
become clear from answer to Q: 10. 

Q: 5. The position with regard to sugar¬ 
cane in U.P. which is the main sugar produc¬ 
ing State is as follows; By rail 22% By road 
in transport provided by factories as trucks. 


Requirements. (Tons) 

160,00,009 at 10 tons per ton of sugar. 
30,000 at 0.019 ton pec ton of sugar. 
30,000 at 0.010 „ ,, 

9,600 at 0.006 „ „ „ 

1,28,000 at 0.08 ,, 

16,000 at 0.01. 

3,200 at 0.002 ., 


from cane during the seasons mentioned 


Production in tons. 

6,42,200 

13,14,488 

10,01,214 

16,89,732 

tramway lines, etc. 20%. The balance is 
carried by growers in their own carts 

As regards all other raw materials such 
as coal, lime & limestone, sulphur, etc., 
they are carried entirely by rail. 

Q: 6. Normally, factories despatch their 
production only by rail. However, due to 
irregular supply of wagons, sometimes mills 
are sending sugar to nearby markets by 
trucks as well. But the proportion as 
compared to the total production is very 
small. 

Q: 7, (a) Price of sugarcane and average 
freight paid. 


Year 



Cane Price 

Freight. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1954—56 



1 7 0 

0 2 9 

1947—48 

• •• 

... 

2 0 0 

0 0 11 

1038—39 

... 

... 

0 7 0 

0 0 6-6 
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) Sugar price. 
Year 



Ex. factory 

Consuming centres, 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1964—65 



28 8 0 

31 8 0 

1947-48 


• •• 

35 7 0 

37 8 0 

1938—39 

... 

... 

10 4 0 

11 8 0 


Q: 8. 


Distance. 

1 to 60 miles 



1962—53. 

Per cent 

6.6 

51 to 

100 miles 



3.7 

101 to 

200 miles 



8.4 

201 to 

300 miles 



10.4 

301 to 

400 miles 



18.8 

401 to 

500 miles 

... 


9.1 

601 to 

600 miles 



8.7 

601 to 

700 miles 



6.3 

701 to 

800 miles 

... 


7.3 

801 to 

900 miles 



7.8 

901 to 

1000 miles 



2.8 

1001 to 

1200 miles 



..i 8.3 

1201 to 

1500 miles 

... 


0.6 

Beyond 

1500 miles 

... 


1.3 


Q; 10. Statements giving the required 
information are enclosed. 

No. I. Statement showing the percent of sugarcane 


received by 
distances. 

the mills by rail 

for varying 

Miles 

1938—39 1964—55 

(%) (%) 

1 to 5 

4-7 

3-8 

6 to 10 

19-7 

23-9 

11 to 16 

199 

26-4 

16 to 20 

13-3 

11-7 

21 to 25 

130 

15-3 

26 to 30 

11-7 

5'6 

31 to 35 

6-6 

30 

36 to 40 

1-5 

2-6 

41 to 46 

2-6 

30 

46 to 60 

22 

1-9 

Above 50 

60 

2-8 


No. in. Statement showing the cost per md. of 
transport of sugarcane brought by rail 
in the seasons 1938—39 and 1954—55 in¬ 
cluding driage, loading, unloading, etc. 


Miles 

1938— 

39 

1954— 

55 



Total 

Total 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


1 to 6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

61 

Minimum 

6 to 10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

6 1 

rate applies 

11 to 15 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 


- upto a dis¬ 
tance of 

16 to 20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

6J 

20 miles. 

21 to 25 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

9 


26 to 30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 


31 to 35 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

4 


36 to 40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

6 


41 to 45 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

10 


46 to 50 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 


Above 50 

0 

1 

2 

0 

5 

8 


Average 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 



No. II. Statement showing the percent of sugarcane 
received by the mills by road for varying 
distances. 


Miles 

1938—39 

(%) 

1954—65 

(%) 

1 to 5 

8-3 

30-6 

6 to 10 

39-3 

43-4 

11 to 15 

41-3 

16-3 

16 to 20 

111 

6-8 

21 to 26 

— 

2-9 

26 to 30 

— 

0-4 

31 to 35 

— 

0-5 

36 to 40 

— 

— 

41 to 45 

— 

0-1 

46 to 50 

— 

— 

Above 60 

— 

— 


No. IV. Statement showing the cost per md. of 
transport of sugarcane brought by road for 
the season 1954—66 including driage, 
loading, unloading etc. 


Miles 

1954-55 


Rs. 

a. p. 

1 to 5 

0 

1 2 

6 to 10 

0 

2 10 

11 to 16 

0 

3 4 

16 to 20 

0 

4 2 

21 to 26 

0 

4 8 

26 to 30 

0 

6 0 

31 to 35 


— 

36 to 40 


— 

41 to 45 


— 

46 to 60 


— 

Above 60 


— 

Average 

0 

2 11 
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PART 

Q: 1 to 8. Under the existing rating ar¬ 
rangements followed by the railways, the 
ordinary standard telescopic rates and the 
wagon loads scales are in respect of goods 
booked at railway risk while owner’s risk 
rates are available only for certain com¬ 
modities at slightly lower rates. So far as 
sugar is concerned, the same is now being 
booked only at the railway risk rates under¬ 
class 3 and sugar-cane under class 2 at 
railway risk rates. 

In this connection, the Committee, how¬ 
ever, find that under Section 72 of the 
Indian Railways Act, the liability of the rail¬ 
ways in respect of goods booked even 
at railway risk is not more than that of a 
bailee. This only means that if the railways 
could show in such cases that they have 
taken ordinary care about the goods 
delivered to them for despatch, they will not 
be responsible for the loss, destruction or 
deterioration of such goods. As a result, 
the traders will not be entitled to any claim 
wherever the loss of goods is due to such 
causes as “ running train thefts” or “pilfer¬ 
age in transit”. The Committee understand 
that the railway administrations often try to 
repudiate the claim of the parties on one or 
the other of the above pleas. In this connec¬ 
tion, the Committee, however, feel that the 
responsibility of the railway administrations 
for the safe carriage of the goods tendered 
to them for despatch should be like that of 
an insurer. It may be pointed out here that 
in England and several other self-governing 
countries of the world, the liabilities of the 
railways are specific as insurers and nothing 
short of it. 

Q: 4. According to' the Committee’s 
information, there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of claims paid by 
the railways during and after the last war- 
compared to the pre-war period. These 
claims have arisen mostly due to loss, 
damage or deterioration etc. to goods in the 
course of transit, while in the custody of the 
railways. While during the pre-war period, 
the amount paid against claims by the rail¬ 
ways worked out to only about '05% of the 
gross earning of the railways, in the post 
war years, the percentage has gone up to 
1'0%, The Committee attribute this large 
increase in the amount of claims filed with 
the railway, mainly to lack of adequate care 
and efficiency with which the business of 
the railways is being conducted. 

Q: 5. Although the causes which give 
rise to compensation claims on the railways 
are many and varied, majority of these are 
mainly due to the causes listed in the above 
question itself. The moisture which enters 
into the sugar bags due to supply of bad and 
leaky wagons by the railway and lack of 
adequate care at the transhipment points 
were the main causes for damage to sugar 
consignments. The Committee may state 
that most of the claims in the case of sugar 
factories are due to thefts and pflferage in 
transit, mis-despatch of goods and damage 
to consignments due to rough shunting and 
rough handling, leakage of wagons and con¬ 
sequent damage to goods during monsoon, 
deterioration due to delay in transit etc. 
The maximum amount of claims in the case 
of sugar factories has been due to damage 
to consignments due to rough shunting and 
rough handling. 

Q; 6 to 9. The information desired by 
Q-. 6 is not readily available with the 
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-II. 

Committee and the same can be had 
only from the railways concerned. How¬ 
ever, as regards the claims filed with the 
railway, as already stated, in the first in¬ 
stance, the railways try to repudiate the 
same on the ground of organised running 
train theft, pilferage etc. But when a suit is 
filed by the party concerned, the railways, 
not being in a position to prove their ground 
of objection, generally try to settle the 
claims out of Court. It is, therefore, suggest¬ 
ed that the provisions of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act, 1890 should be suitably amended 
so as to provide that the legitimate claims of 
the parties are settled by the Railway with¬ 
out any undue delay. 

Further, the railway administrations 
should also try to improve the efficiency of 
their watch and ward staff and make more 
effective use of the Railway Police so as to- 
minimise the loss of goods due to theft, pil¬ 
ferage, etc., while in the custody of the 
railways- This, as also a number of other 
suggestions, have also been recommended 
by the Railway Corruption Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee for the prevention of crimes. The 
Committee suggest that the various railway- 
administrations should try to implement the 
same. Besides, the railways should also 
furnish immediately copies of police reports 
and other messages sent by the railway staff 
regarding loss of goods, to the consignors 
also so that they can also make the necessary 
enquiries of their own. In this connection., 
the Committee have received reports to the 
effect that the wagons supplied for sugar 
movement are often not found to be water¬ 
tight and are leaky with the result that they 
could not make use of such wagons. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the fitness of 
wagons to carry the particular goods con¬ 
cerned should be improved. Further, 
adequate goods shed facilities should also 
be provided by the railways. 

Q: 7. No comments. 

Q: 8 to 13. At present both the railway- 
risk and owner’s risk rates are quoted only 
in a few cases and this has no justification. 
Out of about 8,500 commodities included in 
the general classification of goods. 750 com¬ 
modities only have been given owner’s risk 
rates. A provision should be included for 
quotations of owners risk rates also in addi¬ 
tion to the existing Railway risk rates, lor 
sugar. There is also wide difference 
betweer: the two rates which vary from 
commodity to commodity. 

As already explained, the railways respon¬ 
sibility is limited even in respect of goods 
booked at railway risk. By quoting owner’s 
risk rates at slightly lower rates, the respon- 
sibili^ of the railways will be further reduced. 
The Committee wish to emphasise that the 
liability of the railways as carriers of goods 
should be that of a common carrier. 
Further the owner’s risk rates should be 
made available for all commodities so as to 
give option to the trader to resort to private 
iusurance if he thinks fit. Besides, the dif¬ 
ference between the railway risk and the 
owner’s risk rates should be appropriately 
related to the actual risk undertaken by the 
railways. 

Q: 14. No comments. 

Q.15&16. While the Committee appre¬ 
ciate the desirability of providing for 
suitable standards of packing from the 
point of viewof increasing the marketability 
of goods, they feel that the railways some- 
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times un-necessarily take o very rigid and 
impractical view. For instance, member 
factories have informed that the railway 
authorities have refused to accept consign¬ 
ments of sugar bags stitched by sewing 
machines at railway risk. Actually, the 
practice of using sewing rriachines is being 
increasingly followed by the sugar factories 
throughout the world. It has also been 
proved that the twine used for this sewing 
is stronger than the fabric of the bag itself 
and the complaint that the twine sewn could 
be pulled out, has since been overcome by 
knotting the threads. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, feel that the railway authorities should 
not object to this modern methods of sewing 
the bags and allow them to be despatched 
at railway risk. 

The Committee may also point out that the 
qualifying remark on the railway receipts to 
the effect that " Goods were liable to 
damage during monsoon ” was not neces¬ 
sary as bags when tendered were fresh and 
in sound conditions. The above remark 
creates a feeling of hesitancy on the part of 
the buyers in entering into deals for the 
purchase of sugar with the mills. 

Q: 17. The Committee understand that 
want of proper and adequate storage facili¬ 
ties for goods both prior to despatch and 
after delivery, result in seasonal congestion 
of traffic at the various stations. This causes 
oonsiderable inconvenience and difficulty 
not only to the traders concerned but to the 
Railway Administrations as well. They, 
therefore, feel that it is necessary to have 
proper warehouse facilities for storage of 
goods prior to despatch as also at the 
various transhipment points and after deli¬ 
very. The railway should undertake 
schemes to provide these facilities in 
consultation with the Trade Associations. 

Q:18&20. As already pointed out, the 
Committee are of the considered view that 
the liability of the Railway Administrations 
should be that of a common carrier under 
which they should be liable for loss, 
damage or non-delivery of the goods 
entrusted to them for carriage and it should 
not be necessary for the party concerned 
to prove that the loss or damage etc. had 
occurred due to negligence on the part of 
the railway. It may be stated that this is the 
principle followed in a number of other 
countries also. It will be appreciated that 
when the traders entrust their goods to the 
railways for carriage, the goods are at the 
mercy of the railways and their staff It is 
therefore, only proper that the railways 
should hold themselves responsible for the 
safe carriage of the goods. Further, the 
Railway Corruption Enquiry Committee have 
also supported the above stand and have 
recommended that the liability of the rail¬ 
ways should be that of an insurer instead of 
that of a bailee as at present. The Commit¬ 
tee also suggest in this connection that in 
order to avoid undue delay in the delivery 
of the goods, the contract of carriage should 
contain a provision to the effect that the 
delivery of the same will be made within a 
specified period and the railway should be 
held responsible for any delay in delivery 
beyond the prescribed time limit. In this 
connection, the Committee also feel that the 
insurance afforded by the railway risk rates 
should be comprehensive and the railways 
should ensure against the occurrence of 
thefts and pilferages. A set of standard 


rules giving illustrations should be incorpo¬ 
rated in the proposed new provisions of the 
law so as to define the liability of the rail¬ 
ways specifically by statute so that the rail¬ 
ways may not be in a position to evade res¬ 
ponsibility for the loss of goods bn ex¬ 
traneous causes such as organised thefts 
etc. 

The extension of the liability of the rail¬ 
ways suggested above, is not likely to result 
in increasing the claims bill of the railways. 
The Committee are of the opinion that witfi 
strict supervision, mechanised equipment 
for transhipment, better packing and 
general improvement inefficiency it should 
bo possible to keep the claims bill to the 
minimum. 

Q; 21. The Committee desire to state 
that the procedure being followed by the 
railways at present for the settlement of 
claims is very satisfactory and is subject to 
unnecessary correspondence and delays, 
It is felt that when a Claims Inspector or a 
Station Master gives a certificate to the 
effect that certain goods were either damag¬ 
ed or lost in transit, the railway should 
realise their responsibility and try to settle 
the claims without any undue delay. The 
Committee also understand that at smaller 
stations where the sugar factories are 
mostly situated, there is considerable diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining certificates from the 
Claims Inspector. More often the Station 
Master regrets his inability to certify damag- 
ed machinery etc. and in the absence of the 
Claims Inspector, the factories are compel¬ 
led to accept the consignment without an 
open delivery so as to ensure that the 
machinery is installed at the mills in time 
during the off-season. As has already been 
observed by the Cemmittee, the railways 
mostly try to repudiate the claims in the 
first instance and only when the parties file 
suits in a Court of Law, they make attempts 
to settle such claims. This puts the parties 
to avoidable inconvenience and financial 
losses. 

To overcome these difficulties, the' Com¬ 
mittee suggest the adoption of the following 
measures :~ 

(i) Decentralisation of the Claims Depart¬ 
ment should be affected and the 
District or Divisional Headquarters of 
the railways should be empowered to 
settle claims up to Rs. 500 as against 
the present practice under which the 
local Inspectors are allowed to settle 
claims up to Rs. 50 only. 

(ii) A time limit should be prescribed for 
the railways for the settlement of 
claims from the date of receipt of such 
claims. 

(iii) Claims Advisory Committees should 
be set up consisting of representatives 
of industry and trade to be attached to 
the Claims Office. 

(iv) An Appellate Court on the lines of the 
Income-tax Appellate Tribunal should 
be set up to hear appeals in all cases 
of claims against the railways. 

(v) At present railways repudiate claims 
in respect of damage to goods caused 
by wet in the course of transit on the 
ground that at the time of loading, the 
wagons were certified to be watertight 
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by the rai!>vay staff. This is unreason¬ 
able as the certificate of fitness should 
mean fitness for the whole journey. 
The claims in such cases should, 
therefore, be accepted by the railways. 

(vi) Under section 77 of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act, a claim has to be preferred 
by the party within 6 months from the 
date of booking of the goods and after 
receipt of a short certificate from the 
railways concerned. As unreasonable 
delay occurs in the issue of short cer¬ 
tificates by the railways, the parties 
some times find it difficult to prefer 
their claim within the prescribed time 
limit. The Committee understand that 
although the Railway Board have 
issued instructions to the effect that 
letters from parties reporting non¬ 
receipt of consignments, etc.', to the 
railway may be treated as valid notice, 
the Law Courts do not admit such let¬ 
ters in place of short certificates. It is, 
therefore, suggested that Section 77 
should be suitably amended by incor¬ 
porating the above instructions of the 
Railway Board. 

Apart from the above suggestions, an all 
out effort should also be made by the rail¬ 
ways to improve the efficiency of their 
Claims Offices and delay occurring at every 
stage should be reduced to the minimum. 

PART 111 

Q: 1, 2. 3,11 & 12. As regards the jurisi- 
diction of the Railway Rotes Tribunal, the 
Committee find that under the Indian 
Railways Act. 1890, the Tribunal has no 
power to consider the unreasonableness of 
the standardised terminal charges. Prior to 
1948, each Railway Administration could 
charge reasonable terminals on the basis of 
the actual charge incurred by them for 
providing the terminal facilities. But after 
1948, the terminal charges have been 
standardised and have been made appli¬ 
cable uniformly to all the railways. The 
Committee are of the considered view that 
the standardised terminal charges should 
also come within the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal specially when the standard teles¬ 
copic class rates which are also standardised 
charges come, within its jurisdiction. 
Although the terminal and other charges 
generally form a small proportion of the total 


freight charges, in the case of transport of 
bulky raw materials such as sugarcane, over 
short distances, these charges form a major 
portion of the total freight. In such cases, 
the Tribunal can hardly give any relief as the 
conveyance charge which is placed within 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, forms only a 
small percentage of the total charges. The 
Committee, therefore, suggest that the 
Tribunal should have the power to reduce 
the terminal and other charges or exempt a 
commodity from the same, in case it is con¬ 
sidered appropriate. 

Another restriction on the jurisdiction of 
the Tribunal is that while it can entertain 
compliants of unreasonableness of the 
various charges, it cannot go into the broader 
question of the reasonableness of the freight 
structure as a whole. For instance, the 
Tribunal cannot initiate investigations in 
regard to the freight rates nor can it 
recommend revision in the existing rates. 
The Committee, however, suggest that the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal should be ex¬ 
panded so as to cover the cases referred to 
above. In case the same is not found 
possible, an entirely new Committee may be 
constituted with adequate representatives of 
the trade and industry which can make 
recommendations regarding revision in 
freight rates. The Committee also feel that 
the existence of both the Tribunal and the 
Advisory Bodies suggested above will not 
conflict with the ultimate power of control 
over the Budget by the Parliament. 

Q:4, 5&6The Committee have to state 
that the rules of procedure followed by the 
Tribunal are too formal and the same should 
be simplified. The tribunal should follow 
a simple procedure appropriate to deal 
with commercial matters. 

Q: 7 No comments. 

Q: 8, 9 & 10 The Committee suggest that 
the number of members of the Tribunal 
should be increased to enable it to hold 
sittings in other major cities of the country. 
At present the Tribunal is situated at Madras 
and the high cost involved in conducting the 
case there, prevents the aggrieved parties 
from going to the Tribunal. 

Further, the existence of the Tribunal and 
its activities should be made more public as 
the same has not hitherto received adequate 
publicity. 



Tea Association, 


Oolcuito. 


PART l-B 
ANNEXURE K. 


Q : 1. Baw Materials : The principal raw 
material in the case of Tea Industry is the 
green leaf, which is grown in the Plantation 
itself. The proportion of green leaf to made 
tea is about 5 : 1. 

Fuel: 2.2 maunds of coal is required for 


steam motive power to produce one maund 
of tea. 

.15 cubic feet of wood is equal to one 
maund of coal. 

Fertilisers'. Half maund of fertilisers is 
required to produce one maund of tea. 
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Q: 2. 


District 

! 1938—39 

i 

1947—48 

1962—53 

1953—54 

1964—55 

Assam 

... 266,886,472 * 

336,959.983 * 

336,742,326 

325,590,808 

343,646,732 

Bengal 

... 109,282,923 * 

169,576,493 * 

168,508,503 

161,624,386 

161,983.362 

Bihar 

290,565 

2,228,325 

2,191,248 

2,387,471 

2,242,601 

U. P. 

2,862.069 

1,696,345 

1,725,782 

1.676,3.54'j 


Cooch Behar 

... 

... 

139,242 

109,921 L 

5,690,936 

Tripura 

3,186,851 

3.597,042 

3.284,113 

3,799,936 J 


Nepal 

49,850 

64,626 

• •t 

... 


Total N. India 

... 371.568.720 

604,111,813 

601,691,213 

495,088,875 

613,563,621 


* Includes the production of areas that are now in Pakistan. 

Source: (1) Administration Report, Indian Tea Licensing Committee. 
(2) I. T. A. Crop Estimate. 


Q: 6. 


ARRIVALS IN THE PORT OF CALCUTTA. 
(In Chests.) 


Season 

By rail 

By River 

By Air 

J 

Total , 

1938—39 

700,036 

1,838,990 

Nil 

2,639,026 

1948—49 

1,626,101 

2.935,232 

NU 

4,660,333 

1949—60 

1,823,866 

2.605,553 

47,694 

4,477.113 

1960—61 

912,589 

3.737,051 

249.506 

4,899,146 

1961—52 

737,313 

3.602,511 

227,896 

4,667,720 

1962—53 

923,993 

3,313,865 

128,622 

4,366,480 

1953—54 

971,108 

3,316,480 

90.669 

4,377,267 

1964—65 

867,789 

3,461,211 

179,832 

4.608,832 


Source: J. Thomas & Co. Ltd 











AVERAGE PRICE PER POUND OF TEA REALISED IN CALCUTTA AUCTIONS 
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PART I—B. 
ANNEXURE V. 


Statistical answers to the following questions are attached;— 


1. The weight of principal raw materials 
for made tea. 

2. The total production of tea during the 
seasons 1938-39.1947—48, 1952-63, 
1953—54.1954—55. 

6. The proportion of despatch of tea 
chests from gardens in North East 
India to Calcutta by air, river and rail. 


7(b). The average prices for tea according 
to the different districts of origin at the 
Calcutta Auctions for several seasons. 

Further, as required in your letter No. 
RFSEC/T of the 9th November 1955 to the 
Association, I reproduce below a “afafemcnf 
comparing Calcutta Export Auction prices (J) and 
Cost of Production (2) by districts for selected 
years 


(In annas per lb.) 


District 

Average 1936—38 
(1) (2) 

1947 

(1) 

(2) 

1962 

(1) 

(2) 

1963 

iD 

(2) 

1954 

(1) 

(2) 

Assam 











Valley 

10-75 

7.88 

26.42 

14.83 

25.26 

24.86 

32.75 

26.25 

60.92 

27.36 

Cachar 

9-67 

6.80 

20-00 

16.02 

14.76 

27.41 

29.60 

20.81 

44.83 

27.46 

Darjeeling 12-83 

9-64 

28.42 

21.57 

29.08 

36.18 

38.42 

32-80 

56-33 

34-43 

Dooars 

10.00 

8.12 

21.83 

13.33 

18.68 

24.69 

30.08 

20.92 

47-33 

25.73 

Terai 

9.67 

6.57 

21.17 

12.99 

18.33 

21.86 

30.92 

21-36 

51-42 

31-71 


1955 


( 1 )* 

.( 2 ) 


Assam Valley 
39.92 
27.68 


Cacbar 

29.82 

26.30 


Darjeeling 

42.75 

38.24 


Dooars 

31.60 

27.68 


* Up to sale No. 29 dated the 3rd January 1966. Source; 


Terai 

31.08 

28.76 

(1) J. Thomas & Co. Ltd. 

(2) M. O. F. Gardens. 


2. Arising out of the figures for cost of 
production and auction prices given in the 
table above, the Association would bring to 
the notice of the Committee certain general 
considerations affecting the movement of 
tea. In despatching tea from the garden, 
producers pay not only the transport charges 
but also a large number of incidental costs 
which must be added on to the cost of pro¬ 
duction of the tea. These charges include 
a large number of intermediate charges 
which are imposed on the tea before it 
reaches the auctions in Calcutta or London, 
such as levies under the Assam Carriage of 
Goods Act, the West Bengal Taxes on Entry 
of Goods into Local Areas, transit dues, 
warehousing charges export duties, etc. It 
will therefore be apparent that the margin 
between the cost of production atthe garden 
and the auction price in Calcutta is not so 
great as would appear from the figures. 

3. Moreover, the freight charges paid by 
the tea producer to the Railways do not fully 
cover his expenditure for rail transport. It 
is necessary to take into account other 
charges which are incurred by reason of 
sending teas by ra\],e.g., ; 

(i) There is a considerable amount of 
damage to tea chosts and teas by 
water-stain etc. and a statement show¬ 
ing its extent is enclosed. 


(ii) An additional item of the Railway ex¬ 
pense is loss by pilferage and ’‘running 
train” thefts: this additional charge 
affects not only despatches of finished 
tea but also stores sent up to tea gar¬ 
dens by rail. 

(iii) Delays in transit by rail due to delayed 
registration of wagon requirements, 
also increase the charges for tea, 
especially in the rainy season when 
they may bo held up in the garden 
siding or en route. The capital of the 
tea company will therefore be frozen 
in the form of stocks awaiting realisa¬ 
tion at the auction and cannot be 
devoted to other linos of business. 

4. The tea industry, unlike some other 
industries provides a return traffic, that is, 
its manufactured teas may come down by 
the railway wagons in which tea garden 
stores travel to the estates. In considering 
the charges for rail movement of teas, the 
fact that it is a ’ return traffic ’ and not mere¬ 
ly a ‘one-way traffic’ should not be 
neglected. 

5. In considering the freight structure for 
tea and the statistics given above in particu¬ 
lar, it should be borne in mind that tea is 
an auctionable commodity which sells in 
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accordance with its quality and with interna¬ 
tional market conditions. The Association 
hopes that it will be clear from these expla¬ 
natory notes that the final price which the 
tea producer obtains for his commodity at 
the auctions, covers a large number of 


factors in addition to cost of production at 
the garden and that, among these charges, 
the transportcost must necessarily include a 
large number of supplementary items apart 
from the freight rate itself- 


RECORD OF TEA CHESTS WATER STAINED AND DAMAGED EACH WEEK 

IN 1951—52, 1962—63 AND 1953—54 

Week ending 7—4—51 to 29—3—52 


Route 

Total ' 

Arrivals 
Pkgs. 

Water 

Stained 

Pkgs. 

Percent 

Water 

Damaged 

Pkgs. 

! ‘ 

' Percent 

i 

1 Water 

Damaged 
lbs. 

Railborne 

541,786 

69,304 

10.95 

12.905 

2.38 

160,153 

Riverborne 

2,280,106 

57.627 

2.52 

7,383 

0.32 

124,655 

Airborne 

204,079 

18,980 

9.30 

1,826 

0.89 

19 167 

TOTAL 

3,025,971 

136,bll 

4.49 

22,114 

0.73 

293,866 



Week ending 6- 

-4—52 to 28—3—63 



Railborne 

'678,224 

101,628 

14.98 

22,392 

3.30 

291,920 

Riverborne 

2,062,743 

68,950 

3.34 

6,690 

0.32 

107,206 

Airborne 

124,106 

10,241 

8.25 

1,031 

0-83 

12,364 

TOTAL 

2,885,073 

180,819 

6-31 

30,113 

1.05 

411,490 



Week ending 4— 

4—63 to 27—3—54 



Railborne 

669,503 

110,025 

16.68 

19,864 

3.01 

289,937 

Riverborne 

1,862,330 

38,049 

2.06 

3,335 

0.29 

131,212 

Airborne 

90,823 

9,500 

10.46 

767 

0.84 

11,308 

TOTAL 

2,602,656 

157,574 

6.05 

26,966 

1.00 

412,457 


The I ndian Tea Planteps Association, 

Calcutta. 


GENERAL. 


I am directed to append here below the 
views of this Association, which, I hope, will 
receive due consideration of your commit¬ 
tee before framing the revised railway 
freight rates etc; 

1. As you are aware perhapS: the main 
problem confronting the tea industry in 
North East India is paucity of wagons and 
wagon space by the All-India rail route for 
transport between Calcutta and North East 
India- Since 1950, we have been pressing 
for supplementing the rail capacity of the 
Assam Rail Link by a Chord Rail, mention 
of which, 1 am glad to say. has been made 
by the States Reorganisation Commission 
in their Report on the problem of adminis¬ 
tration of North Bengal. 

2. Within the limited capacity of the exist¬ 
ing. rail link, there is no flexibility of "Smalls” 
booking either way from the Port (Calcutta) 


to the tea estates or vije-veraa a little 
flexibility in this respect will surely ease up 
the problem to some extent. 

-3. Restriction on booking of goods and 
parcels as well are imposed frequently, 
which is aggravating the difficulties of the 
tea industry. 

4. So far as the freight rate is concerned, 
the tea industry is facing the main problem 
in the matter of the rates charged on rail- 
cum-river or rail-cum-river-cum-rail route, 
which the tea industry has to use perforce 
in view of the meagre capacity of the Rail 
Link. Besides, though rail-cum-river-cum- 
rail booking is sponsored by the Indian 
Railways, the advantage of long distant rates 
is not allowed, and consequently higher rates 
are always charged. Movement of coal by 
rail-cum-river-cum-rail route may be mentio- 
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ned in particular. As you know, there is 
telescopic rate for long distant haulage of 
coal, but this is not applicable to tea estates. 
Since the steamer portion is not considered 
as a railway transport. Having regard to 
the fact that the Railways have failed to 
arrange for the required facilities for this 
important foreign exchange earning industry 


and also for other industries in North East 
India, in fairness to trade and commerce, 
the Railways should introduce the telescopic 
rates for the entire length of the route 
between Calcutta and North East India 
whether such route consists of railway trans¬ 
port only or of rail-cum-river transport. 


Indian Union M inerals Association, 

Calcutta. 


GENERAL 


The Government of India is aware that 
the export of bulk minerals such as iron 
ore and manganese ore is of great impor¬ 
tance to the economy of the country, from 
various points of view :— 

(a) In earning foreign exchange. 

(b) In giving regular employment to 
workers in the mines, docks, railway 
workers etc. 

(c) In providing steady medium distance 
traffic for bulk movement. 

Unfortunately, buyers of these minerals 
abroad contract on the basis of world pre- 
vailing prices and at times when slump 
conditions prevail both as regards price and 
quantity required overseas, the fact of 
being unable to supply at a profit at world 
ruling prices results in considerable hard¬ 
ship to the trade. 

On such occasions mines are closed 
do'vn, workers laid off and the railways 
lose traffic. 

While the industry is attempting to do 
everything possible to reduce costs, it is 
clear that the bulk of the items which make 
up the F.O.B, price are items such as rail¬ 
way freight, port charges, stevedorage, etc. 
over which the industry has no control. 
Railway freight however is the largest single 
item and for iron ore at any rate, comes to 
no less than between 40/50% of the total 
export price. The competitive power of the 
Indian mineral industry is therefore severely 
limited as there is little margin in slump con¬ 
ditions to absorb the vacillations of world 
trade prices. 

It is thus felt that in order to ensure the 
existence of a measure of continuity in this 
trade, the railway freight could with -advan¬ 
tage be considerably reduced as it will 
mean that with some regularity in the mine¬ 
ral trade, a healthy industry will develop. 
In succeeding years as an increase in rail¬ 
way transport becomes possible, big mar¬ 
kets for Indian iron ore and manganese of 
which enormous reserves exist, can be 
built up. There is no need to enlarge on 
the considerable beneficial effects which 
this increased trade will have on the foreign 
exchange position of the country. 

In this context we think it is opposite to 
draw attention to the glaring desparity which 
exists between the railway freight rate on 


manganese/iron ore, and coal. As far as 
the mines at Bara damda are concerned, 
the position is as follows : 

Freight on Iron/manganese 
Ore from Bara Jamda to 
Calcutta Docks Rs. 16-0-10 

distance 271 miles. per ton. 

Freight on Coal over a dis- Rs. 10-11-0 
tance of 271 miles. per ton. 

Both these items are moved in bulk and 
we feel that there is no reason why the 
freight rate for iron and manganese ore 
should not be brought down to the same 
level as coal particularly as the export of 
these commodities provide the same kind of 
regular medium distance traffic for the 
Railways. 

Manganese Dioxide. A further vexed ques¬ 
tion is the disparity in railway freights exist¬ 
ing between the freight r ate for manganese 
ore and manganese dioxide. This difference 
is particularly difficult to understand as man¬ 
ganese dioxide is only a purer form of manga¬ 
nese ore and it is felt that this difference in 
rates is discriminatory and unnecessary. 
Moreover the difference between manga¬ 
nese ore and manganese dioxide in the 
Jamda area of Orissa is purely academic as 
nearly all the ore in this valley is in a dioxide 
form. 

No clear definition has been laid down to 
differentiate between the grades and while 
many mine-owners could and probably do 
raise manganese dioxide only one is be¬ 
lieved to despatch it as such and pay the 
additional freight. 

No distinction also is made between high 
grade manganese dioxide ore and manga¬ 
nese dioxide powder exported for use by 
the European glass trade as a decolouriser. 
The latter is made, at high cost, from dioxide 
powder and smalls which cannot be used 
for any other purpose and after preparation, 
baggir.g etc , the margin of profit is small. 
This specialised industry is penalised by the 
present differentiation of freight rates. 

PART 1-A. 

Apart from the above general notes the 
Committee have also directed specific 
enquiries some of which are applicable to 
minerals as a whole. In so far as these 
questions refer to the freight rates, etc., 
applicable to minerals consumed in this 
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country these concern main^y the iron and 
steel industry and they are best fitted to 
answer these particular enquiries. 

The questions which particularly concern 
the export trade are given below. 

Q; 17. It is obvious that in this case the 
possibility of bulk movement of ores for ex¬ 
port will be of enormous advantage to the 
Railway Administration to the extent that 
whole train-loads will be moved from 
station-to-station. The turn round of wagons 
will be considerably increased and this will 
in itself fully compensate the Railway for 
their lower earnings resulting from a 
reduced freight rate. In addition the other 
advantage will be the handling and move¬ 
ment of big tonnages without necessarily 
any increase of administrative effort. 

Q: 80 to 41. As far as the movement of 
bulk commodities such as iron and man¬ 
ganese are concerned, it seems clear that 
as these emanate to a very large extent 
from certain well developed and known 
areas, there is no particular advantage to 
be obtained by the Railway Administration in 
basing freights on these items in any way 
other than the present procedure. The 
most important points as they affect us are : 

(a) that the freight should be reasonably 
low, 

(b) that this should not be subject to up¬ 
ward revision from time to time without 


ascertaining the ability of the traffic to 
pay, and 

(c) that as iron and manganese ores are 
bulk commodities similar to coal, the 
freight structure should be identical 
as was previously the case for iron 
and coal. 

It is well known that when, after the first 
World War the export of coal suffered a 
serious decline. Government decided that 
unless a considerable concession in Railway 
freight was permitted, it would not be 
possible for the Industry to recapture and 
thereafter to maintain its lost markets. 

With this in mind, the Railway Administra¬ 
tion decided, and for some 25 years 
continued, to grant a freight rebate of 30% 
on all shipment of coal. This, in addition to 
the fact that coal was already being trans¬ 
ported at preferential rates, acted as a 
great fillip to the industry’s maribund export 
trade. 

It is submitted that the export of iron and 
manganese ores today have at least as 
important a part to play in the country’s 
economy and it is urged, therefore, that the 
freight rates on these com^modities should 
without delay be brought to'the same level 
as the rate obtaining for the movement 
of coal. 


Messrs. Macneill & Boppij Ltd., 

(Managing Agents: Joint Steamer Companies), 
Calcutta. 


GENERAL 


Our representatives had the oleasure of 
an interview with Dr. A. Rarnaswamy 
Mudaliar, M, P., Chairman of your Committee 
on the 12th instant when they outlined to 
him our interest in the above enquiry and, 
at his request, we now place the inform¬ 
ation we gave to him before you in writing. 

(i) Our river services for the transport of 
goods in North East India connecting Cal¬ 
cutta, Bengal, Assam, Cachar, Tripura 
State, Bihar and part of the Uttar Pradesh 
have a total route mileage of approximately 
8,500 miles. We have in addition, through 
booking arrangements with the India Gov¬ 
ernment Railways via the several rail/river 
junctions thereby rendering accessible to 
river transport a very large area of North 
East India. Our principal traffic is between 
Calcutta and Assam. 

In 1955, we carried from Calcutta to 
Assam and other States 1,33,71,588 mds. of 
traffic and brought into Calcutta 1,16,20,000 
mds. apart from transporting considerable 
quantities of cross and intermediate station 
traffic. 


The Joint Steamer Companies are an inte- 
ral part of the transport system in North 
ast India working in close co-operation 
with the Railways and, in consequence, 
since both systems serve the same areas, 
we are vitally concerned should a revision 
of the Rating Structure of the Railways be 
recommended by your Committee. 

(ii) On a more detailed note we also 
advised the following:— 

(a) We have submitted to Government a 
plan for the development of 1. W. T 
facilities which has. we understand 
been accepted with certain modifica¬ 
tions for inclusion in the Second Five 
Year Plan. (A copy of our I. W. T. 
Development Plan was left with your 
Chairman). 

(b) As you may be aware, our Rating 
Structure has recently been the sub¬ 
ject of an enquiry by a Government 
appointed Committee, the Lokur Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry We understand that 
this Committee’s report has already 
been submitted to Government and a: 
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copy may be helpful to you in 
appreciating our rating position and 
problems vis-a-vis those of Govern' 
ment Railways. 

(c) One of the reasons for the above 
enquiry was the allegation .that our 
rates were too high by comparison 
with rates by rail although at that time 
our Class Rates Structure was 
generally staged at 1\% below the 
Railway basis of charge. In this con¬ 
text, we advised your Chairman that 
as the North Eastern Railway operated 
in 1954/1955 at a loss of approximately 
Rs- 9 crores we were, in effect, 
competing against a subsidised Rail¬ 
way which not only made it virtually 
impossible for us to operate economi¬ 
cally but left no margin for fleet 
rehabilitation or expansion. In our 
opinion, therefore, and as a broad 
statement of fact, we consider the 
present level of Railway rates in North 
East India to be too low to permit of 
sound economical working. 

(d) We drew attention to a press article 
dated New Delhi the 9th instant, a 
copy- of which we attach, in which 
reference is made to a proposed cut 
by Planning Commission in the Rail¬ 
way allotment under Second Five 
Year Plan. This cutis estimated to 
leave approximately 19 million tons 


Overcrowding and Transport 

New Delhi. January, 9. The Railway Ministry 
has warned the Planning Commission that 
overcrowding and traffic congestion will 
persist following the proposed cut in its 
Second Five Year Plan. 

The cut totalling Rs. 355 crores, it is now 
learnt will significantly affect many impor¬ 
tant aspects of railway development. The 
reduced allocations against the amounts 
asked for are : Rolling stock Rs. 880 crores 
(Rs. 467 crores): electrification of railways. 

Rs. 80 crores (Rs. ISO crores): line capacity 
improvements, Rs. 166 crores (Rs. 195 
crores); signalling Rs- 20 crores (Rs. 40 
crores) and new lines Rs. 66 crores (Rs. 195 
crores)- 

Private industry, it seems, will be affected 
most by the proposed attenuation of the 
Railway Plan- According to an official esti¬ 
mate, the expected increase in goods traffic, 
labelled as “general goods", will amountto 
18 million tons in the lastyear of the Second 
Five Year Plan. Only seven million tons of 
the increase traffic has now been provided 
for in the reduced Railway plan, leaving the 
balance of 11 million tons uncovered. 

This is probably the most serious likely 
sequel to the cut as the term ‘ general goods’ 
includes almost every item which the private 
industry is likely to manufacture. Industry 
will also have to compete in the sphere of 
transport with the additional foodgrains pro¬ 


of traffic unprovided for in respect of 
transport in the lastyear of the plan. 
We endeavoured to show that we 
could be of great assistance in meeting 
this transport deficiency through co¬ 
operation and co-ordination with the 
Railway. 

(e) Your Chairman appreciated the part 
which we are playing in the transport 
of goods in North East India and 
considered that our comments in 
respect of certain portions of the 
questionnaire would be helpful to your 
committee. At his request, we shall 
be submitting these comments separa¬ 
tely to you as soon as possible. 

In the above brief outlines we have 
endeavoured to convey to ycu the import¬ 
ance of 1. W. T. in North East India and also 
the very important bearing which any reve- 
sion of the Railway Rating Structure will 
have- upon 1. W- T. activities. In these 
circumstances, and in offering our full cp- 
operation we respectfully request that the 
interests of 1- W. T. be considered in arriving 
at conclusions in regard to the Railway 
Rating Structure as it affects North East 
India. We trust that we shall be consulted 
in this respect as deemed necessary bythe 
Committee or have the opportunity of 
expressing an opinion before your Commit¬ 
tee’s report is finalised. 


Congestion will persist 

duction, expected to amount to 10 million 
tons. 

Again while catering fully to the coal re¬ 
quirements of the new steel works, the 
smaller Railway plan now provides for only 
6 million tons of coal for other industries 
leavingabout 7 million tons of coal unmoved. 

Cement Transport, Likewise, a 20% shortfall 
in the transport of cement whose production 
is likely to increase Dy five million tons, is 
admitted. 

Only the transport requirements of finished 
steel, pig iron and a few other industries will 
be fully met- The provision of Rs. 1,125 
crores will enable the railways to move ap¬ 
proximately 42 million additional tons of 
goods traffic against about 61 million tons ex¬ 
pected to be generated in the last year of 
the Second Five Year Plan. It will only cover 
a 15% increase in passenger train miles 
against the estimated increase of 80%. 

Supported by these figures, the Railway 
Board has brought to the notice of the Plann¬ 
ing Commission that the problem of conges¬ 
tion in goods traffic will remain unsolved and 
may possibly become more difficult. 

The situation will specially worsen after 
the start of the new steel-works when a 
heavy increase in the demand for transport 
is held inevitable. 


PART I-A. 

Q:l. (a) From the angle that the Revised (b) We consider that it was a pro- 

Classification of goods has raised no major gressive measure from the Trade point of 

complaints, it must be accepted that it view. From our own point of view, we 

reasonably met requirements. were adversely affected on through rates 
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with the Railways in-so-far-as the telescopic 
rates on the ail-rail route applied on an 
unbroken mileage whereas the mileage was 
broken in respect of rivcr-cum-rail rating 
to the same destination making rating by 
the latter route higher. 

(c) Very little effect so far as we 
are aware. 

Q:2. (a) The question is mainly one for 
the Trade or the Railwaysi.themselves to 
answer. 

(b) We are not in a position to comm¬ 
ent. 

Q : 3. (i) We consider the present number 
of class rates (13) adequate. In any general 
revision, it could be less but not more. 

■Vs regards the suitability of the number of 
W/L Schedule rates in force, we have no 
comment to offer. 

In respect of the relationship between the 
Class Rate and W/1. scales fora particular 
commodity, little relationship is discernible- 
I'he difference between the two, for certain 
commodities is, in our opinion, unjustifiably 
great, and indicates either that the W/L 
scale rate is too low or the classification 
requires revision. In this connection please 
see our answer to Q ; 39. 

The modification we would suggest is that 
the W/L scale rates be increased or the 
commodity aligned to a higher schedule. 

We would further suggest that a limit be 
fixed on the permissible reduction of the 
W/L scales below the class rate. 

(ii) (a) We would not say thatthe distances 
of the legs of the Class Rate are inappro¬ 
priate. We would not welcome any 
shortening of the legs. Dealing with 
the W/L Scales, it may be feasible to 
bring about greater standardisation in 
respect of the distance range of the 
legs. 

(b) We do not regard the present rela¬ 
tivity as inappropriate. If any change 
w'as contemplated, wo should advo¬ 
cate an increase in the level of rating 
for the first leg. 

The effect of the above suggestions would 
be to increase rates. 

Q ; 4. The present practice of carrying 
certain commoditios free beyond a distance 
of 1.500 miles does not appear reasonable 
and’we suggest should be discontinued for 
the following reasons : - 

(i) It could be a basically unsound prin¬ 
ciple to have any portion of the journey 
free of charge. It means that some¬ 
body else’s traffic is subsidising the 
free carriage or thatthe seller and 
buyer are receiving undue preference. 

(ii) It is detrimental from the revenue 
point of view. 

(iii) It is contrary to the principle of stan¬ 
dard telescopic rates on a continuous 
mileage basis. 

(iv) It is prejudicial to the interests of other 
forms of transport which are unable to 
follow suit;—Deep Sea Shipping, Road and 
'Inland Water Transport. 

Q : 5- We agree with the principle of these 
-charges. 


In regard to the quantum of these charges 
we would comment. 

(i) Terminal Charge. It is our experi¬ 
ence that the charge falls short of the costs 
and that the charge should be raised in 
order to bear greater resemblance to the 
cost. A full terminal Re. 0-1-0 per maund 
at each end is not unreasonable. 

(ii) Short Distance Charge. We consider 
that the present charge is inadequate and 
in no way compensates for the costs of such 
movement. Six pies per maund the present 
charge when spread over 60 miles is equal 
to an increase in rate of only .1 pie per 
maund mile. We suggest that the distance 
is increased to 125 miles and the rate to 
Re. 0-1-6 per maund. 

(iii) Transhipment Charge. This is generally 
3 pies per maund. VC e doubt if it covers the 
cost. Our own comparable cost is over 
one anna per maund. We would suggest 
that costs are examined and the charge 
amended as necessary. 

Alteration in principle- Short Distance Charge. 
Where through booking arrangement exists 
with other carriers, as in the case of the 
Joint Steamer Companies, the charge should 
only be levied once on the combined dis¬ 
tance otherwise the shipper will be unduly 
penalised. 

Transhipment Charges, On the same princi¬ 
ple, we suggest that the double charging of 
the Transhipment Charge at rail-cum-stea- 
mer junctions, where the Steamer Com¬ 
panies do Iho handling and levy the charge 
should be discontinued. ‘We would explain 
that the Railways levy a Transhipment Charge 
of 3 pies per maund at Dhubri, Amingaon, 
Pandu, Karimganj and Manihari junctions, in 
addition to the Steamer Companies Tran¬ 
shipment Charge. 

Ohat Charges- Although these have not boon 
mentioned in the question we suggest they 
will be considered 

On rail-cum-river traffic, the charge is 
Re. 0-1-8 per maund. We consider that this 
rate is unjustifiably high and that jtshould be 
reduced to the level of the Ghat Charge 
applicable in “all-rail” booking. 

Q : 6. We would suggest that the present 
distance unit for charge of one mile be 
retained- No additional work is involved 
and its fairness is beyond dispute. 

Q; 7. As carriers, we would recommend 
that the minimum distance for charge be 
ncreasod either to 30 or 40 miles. 

These low freight charges for short dis¬ 
tances have the effect of: 

(i) Making the movement wholly unre- 
munerative with the result that tfie 
carriage is unattractive and uninten¬ 
tionally or otherwise it tends to bo 
discouraged. 

(ii) Preventing alternative means of trans¬ 
port from competing when such alter¬ 
native transport could be very usefully 
so employed, especially in times of 
wagon shortage. 

Q; 8. We are not directly concerned. 
An alternative would be to increase the 
freight rate to include the cost or a portion 
of the average cost of the empty haulage. 
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Q; 9. We have no objection in such 
circumstances to the grouping of goods as 
described. 

Q: 10. Having regard to the large number 
of commodities in concern, we consider that, 
by and large, the present classification can¬ 
not be said to be unsatisfactory. 

There ore, however certain commodities 
with which we come into daily contact where 
the classification, we consider could be 
reviewed. Several of such instances have 
been shown in our answer to Q: No. 39. 
There will undoubtedly be others. 

It will be recalled that over the years 
there has been several adjustments in the 
numbering of the classes which may have 
upset the classification of certain commo¬ 
dities. 

The last major revision of the numbers of 
the classes was from 1—10—1948 with a 
viewto absorbing ’ Special Classes ‘ A ’, ' B 
‘C’and Interpolated Classes." 

It is possible that this change caused a 
certain amount of distortion—for example, 
cement, which advanced from Class 2 to 
class 3. This, in turn, may have given rise 
to the fact that the present effective (W/L 
Schedule) rate for cement stands at such a 
large percentage below the Class Rate. 

A full and correct view of the suitability of 
the present classification could only be as a 
result of close analytical study. Values and 
conditions have altered considerably in 
recent years and it may be worthwhile con¬ 
sidering such an examination by a competent 
authority. Requests for comments will only 
produce recommendations for down¬ 
grading, but only a critical study by the 
Railways themselves will show the commo¬ 
dities for up-grading. 

As regards the number of classes, we 
consider the present number (IS) adequate. 
It could, in any general cevision, be less. 

Q; 11. We consider that the basis of 
charge for ' Smalls ’ must continue to be the 
Class Rates otherwise the latter become 
meaningless. 

If by 'rates for wagons’ reference is 
intended to those commodities for which a 
reduced classification is quoted we would 
comment;— 

(a) 'Fo reduce by one class for wagon 
loads is appropriate as regards the 
degree of relationship. More than this 
would tend to indicate the need for a 
revision of the classification. 

(b) 'I'he point has been met to an extent by 
the introduction of a ‘Smalls’ sur¬ 
charge probably after the question was 
drafted. 

If Wagon Schedule Rates are intended 
please see Q : No. 39. 

Q: 12. Wo are not directly concerned 
but would express the view that the minimum 
charge should be revised upwards. There 
may be no need to vary the charge accord¬ 
ing to classification. 

Q; 13. (a) We suggest that the charge 
could be increased, say to Rs. 2-0-0 as the 
cost of labour and documentation etc., is 
out of all proportion to the freight earned. 


(b) Since the amount will be small, 
we consider that a standard minimum for all 
classes should be retained. 

Q: 14. We agree with the proposal. We 
would suggest that the minimum weight for 
‘Smalls’ by Goods Services, should be 
raised to 20 seers. 

Q; 15. We would not advocate such a 
proposal for administrative reasons The 
difficulty will be in fixing the chargeable 
class, and the maximum weight. 

Q: 16. (i) Yes, if the wagon capacity 
permits. 

(ii) A Surcharge on ‘Smalls’ has 
already been introduced. We agree witli 
the principle of the charge. 

(iii) We consider that such a sugges¬ 
tion will lose revenue unnecessarily. The 
point would seem to be taken care of in 
item (i) 

Q; 17. We are not directly concerned 
The need for such rating is difficult to see. 

Q; 18. We understand that this has al¬ 
ready been put into effect. 

Q: 19. We have no suggestions in this 
connection. 

Q: 20. No comments. 

Q: 21. We agree that the charge for 
short distance traffic is generally low in 
relation to the cost and service rendered. 

(a) If the charge for short distance traffic 
is raised, it would give greater opportunity 
for other forms of transport to compete and 
this should be welcomed when wagons are 
in short supply. The definition of ‘short 
distance’ is difficult to define as it will 
depend in each case on the alternative 
means of carriage available and the nature 
of the traffic etc We can only agree with 
the proposal in principle. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, if feasible, but for the purpose 
stated, zoning may be the better answer. 

Note: So far as we are concerned in 
North East India, considerable strain on the 
Railways could be removed by making more 
use of l.W.T. by zoning. 

Q: 22. Short distance traffic by rail is 
generally much cheaper than road or 1 W.T. 
but there are naturally exceptions depen¬ 
dent upon the circumstances. Four/Five 
pies per md. per mile is an average road 
haulage charge whereas the Railway charge 
is considerably less. Charges by l-W.T. are 
greater than by Rail but less than by road. 
uiz :— 

Inclusive rates per md. C lass 1 Traffic at 50 
miles. 

Road Transport 50x4^ pies per md. 

per mile = Rs. 1-2-9 

By Rail - Rs. 0-4-4 

By River =” Rs. 0-5-4 

Q: 23. We do not favour the principle of 
Freight Pools for the following reasons 

(i) Their justification is open to grave 
doubt. 

(ii) Normally, the low telescopic rates 
applied to such traffic take care of the 
need to even up the delivered cost. 
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<iii) The principle of one consignee’s 
freight payments, say for a distance of 
lOOmiles, subsidising another’s, say .at 
a distance of 1,500 miles is not sound. 

(iv) Where there is a proved need for a 
uniform delivered cost, we consider 
that this is best effected by an adjust¬ 
ment of the selling price at the des¬ 
patching factory rather through the 
rnediurn of the freight rates as in the 
case of Petrol, tobacco etc. 

(v) Freight Pools will have a tendency to 
be based on rail transport which will 
effectively eliminate the use of other 
forms of transport. 

(vi) If the Freight Pool system were carried 
to extreme lengths or to its ultimate 
conclusion, it could well affect the 
spread of industry as the incentive to 
position new factories to enable a 
saving in distribution costs etc. would 
be nullified. 

(vii) The Freight Pool system lends itself 
mainly to commodities controlled by 
Government. Is an extension of this 
control desirable? Our e.xperience in 
respect of Fertilisers which for a short 
time now have been subject to a 
freight pool system has shown several 
disadvantages: 

(a) It has resulted in a considerable 
strain on transport and has frequently upset 
the movement of other commodities. 

(b) The system has unduly favoured 
movement by rail when the bulk of the 
traffic in North East India was formerly 
carried by I.W.T. 

(c) It has produced selling prices more 
favourable to movement by rail placing 
I.W.T. at a disadvantage. 

(d) It prevents the stocking of fertilisers 
by distributors, say in Calcutta for despatch 
as and when needed, and to the conveni¬ 
ence of transport. 

Q: 24. The question is one which possibly 
concerns consumers more than carriers 
but our views as given in answer to Q:23 
will largely apply in respect of this 
question. 

In addition we would comment:— 

(i) In our view the idea of a Freight Pool 
for jute, owing to the varying distances 
from which it is obtained, namely 
from a^few miles to over 1,000 miles 
together with the various forms of 
transport employed would make such 
a scheme impracticable. Obviously 
there would be little means of control- 
ling the movement of jute from short 
distances or assessing uniform trans¬ 
port costs. 

(ii) In respect of the longer distance 
jute, the several forms of transport at 
varying rates would tend to defeat the 
operation of a Freight Pool and the 
likelihood would be that the only jute 
which would move under pooled 
arrangements would be that where 
the freight cost was higher than the 
average taken into account in the 
pooled price of the jute. 

Q: 25. If pooled freights are introduced 
it may be that that they would only be prac¬ 
ticable in respect of Government controlled 
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commodities-in which case. Government 
would appear to be the most appropriate 
party to work the freight pool. 

Q ■■ 26. There may be certain cases 
meriting such consideration but, generally 
speaking, we do not favour such a 
proposal. 

Q; 27. We do not know of any such 
cases. 

Q : 28. The question is addressed to the 
Railways. 

Q ■ 29. (i & ii) It is difficult to attribute any 
fluctuation in movement to the new rating 
principles adopted in 1948 but we consider 
that the lower charge for distance being 
sound, it must have had beneficial effect. 

Q : 30. We do not agree with the sugges¬ 
tion. We consider that deviation from 
the tariff rates should bo kept to a 
minimum. 

Q:31. Wo consider that freight rates 
should continue, as a general principle, 
to be based on the economics of transporta¬ 
tion. 

Q: 32. Where such provision is not 
already there, the answer is in the afhr- 
mative but all such cases will require to be 
judged strictly on their merits. 

Q : 33. We would not favour such distinc- 
tions. 

We would also not favour the suggestion 
for undeveloped areas. More suitable 
means could be found. 

Q: 34. We are in favour of each venture 
being reasonably self-supporting financially 
—the freight charge being {increased where 
necessary by inflating the mileage or by 
other means. 

An example of where this policy is not 
being followed, with resultant adverse 
effect on revenue and on other means of 
transport (especially the Joint Steamer 
Companies), is on the N.E Railway with 
particular reference to the cancellation of 
inflated mileages over the Assam Rail Link 
in 1952. Partly, in consequence of this 
action, the N.E. Railway budget for 1955/56 
disclosed a working loss of some Rs. 6'86 
crores (equal to a 29% increase in rates to 
equalise the deficit) which implies that cur¬ 
rent freight rates over the N.E- Railway are 
subsidised by traffic in other parts of India. 

Q: 35. We consider that the correct 
policy is for the Railways to be self- 
supporting. 

Special rates where necessary could be 
fixed to facilitate the economic and indust¬ 
rial development of the country without im¬ 
pairing the above principle provided the 
general level of rating is pitched so os to 
allow for this contingency. 

Q: 36. No comments. 

Q: 37. We consider that the above ques¬ 
tion admits of no standard ruling. Generally 
speaking we do not favour such a proposal. 

Q; 38. The fixation of ceiling prices by 
Government naturally affects the freight 
rates which the traffic can bear. It is difficult 
to comment on the extent of this as, by and 
large, the rating level is regulated by the 
classification of the goods. 
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Q: 39. We are not aware of what the 
costs of transport are but if the average rate 
is an economical one and even if this is 
taken as Class 1, it may be inferred with 
good justification that certain commodities 


must be moving well below the actual cost of 
transport. 

We have in mind, in particular, the follow¬ 
ing commodities which we have set out in 
comparative form in order to illustrate our 
point:— 


Commodity 

Class 

W/L 

Schedule 

Basic Fn 
md. at 6i 

At Class 
Rate 

eight per 

DO miles. 

At W/L 
Rate 

% Reduction 
on Class Rate 

Approximate value 
per md. F. 0. R. 
Calcutta. 

Coal 

1 

Coal scale 

Per maund 
Rs. 1 8 9 

Per maund 
Rs. 0 8 0 


Per maund 

Rs- 0 15 5 




Per ton 
Rs.42 1 8 

Per ton 

Rs. 13 10 0 

67-64 

Rs- 26 0 0 

Cement 

3 

WL/E 

Per md. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 13 6 

Per md. 

Rs. a, p. 
10 0 

45-76 

Rs. 3 14 3 

Salt N.O.C. 

2 

WL/I 

1 11 0 

0 16 9 

41.67 

Rs. 2 12 0 

Bamboo Chips for 
Paper making 

1 

WL/C 

i 

1 8 9 

0 12 6 

49.83 

Rs. 5 0 0 

Grain and Pulses 

1 

WL/D 

18 9’ 

10 0 

36,36 

Rs. 12 8 0 
to 

Rs. 18 8 0 

Caustic Soda 

4 

WL/B 

1 16 9 

0 16 10 

50,13 

Rs. 37 8 0 

Chemical Manures 
Div, B. 

2 O.R. 

WL/BR 

1 11 0 

j 0 14 10 

45.06 

Rs. 13 8 0 

Other Manures 

1 

WL/A 

1 18 9 

i 

j 0 9 7 

61.28 

Rs. 12 8 0 

Bran 

1 

WL/D 

1 8 9 

1 0 0 

35.35 

Rs. 8 8 0 


Notes: 

(i) It will be noted that there is little 
relationship between the classified 
rate end the W/L Schedule Rate. 

(ii) The percentage reduction on the 
classified rate would indicate thatthe 
W/L Schedule Rate is too low. 

(iii) There is little relationship between 
the rate charged and the value of the 
goods. 

(iv) The classification is in need of revi¬ 
sion, otherwise with such heavy 
reductions, it tends to become 
meaningless. 

We consider that economic rates or rates 
on a more economical basis should 
be charged. Exceptions, if necessary, could 
be covered by Station-to-Station rates on 
their merits. 

We also feel, that in respect of these W/L 
Schedule rates, there should be no maxi¬ 
mum level to the chargeable rate. 

Q:40. Our suggestions are as follows 

(i) Increase the level of rating generally. 


(ii) Reduce the extent of the concessional 
rates now granted. 

(iii) Revise upwards the classification of 
such commodities as can bear a higher 
classification, 

(iv) Revise upwards incidental charges 
as discussed in these questions and 
answers. 

(v) Encourage greater co-ordination with 
other means of transport especially 
I.W.T. 

(vi) By rate manipulation, encourage an 
increase in the average weight of 
consignments with a view to making 
greater use of wagon capacity and 
reducing costs. 

Q: 41. We should attach more importance 
to stable rates prevailing. 

Q: 42. There have been considerable 
changes in the pattern of traffic since Parti¬ 
tion (1947) in N. E, India. 

Q; 48. We doubt whether it has had any 
great effect in this direction. It will be 
recalled that new freight rate structure 
increased most rates. 
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Q: 44 to 47. No comments. 

Q: 48. Reference has been made in the 
Second Five Year Plan to the following 
projects for development in the Private 
Sector:— 

Bengal, 

Durgapore Steel Works ... 1 million tons per 

annum. 

„ Coke Oven Plant... 900 tons per day 

output. 

„ Soda Ash and 
Ammonia Chlo¬ 
ride Plant ... 300 tons per day. 
Increased coal production ... Tonnage? 

Assam. 

Cement Factory at Cherrapunji ... 300 tons 

per day. 

Paper Pulp Factory Lumding ... 300 tons 

per day. 


Sugar Factory, Golaghat 
Ropeway Amingaon Shillong 
Rolling Mill near Gauhati 
Spun Silk Mill 
Spinning Mill 

3% Increase in Tea Industry 
? Increase in Jute Industry 

Q: 49 to 53. No comments. 

Q: 54. As .mentioned earlier, we suggest 
that one of the basic principles should be 
that the Railways are self-supporting and 
that the freight rates charged reasonably 
reflect the cost and value of the service 
rendered. 

Q; 55. A point which occurs to us and 
which may be relevant to increasing reve¬ 
nue. is the need for an examination of the 
corrxparative rating by the Indo-Pak rail 
routes where, especially in the case of rates 
from Calcutta to Assam, the freight rates on 
many commodities by the Indo-Pak route 
undercut by substantial margins the freight 
rates by the all-India rail routes, and also 
the river-cum-rail routes. We consider 
that revenue is being lost unnecessarily on 
this account. 


I-Internal 



TU Mefal B ox Company of India Ltd., 

Calcutta. 


GENERAL 


1. We would like to take this opportunity 
to put forward a case on matters which 
concern us intimately. 

2. The Railway Freight Structure affects 
our sales in three aspects:- 

(a) The cost of transporting our principal 
raw material, tinplato, from Tatanagar 
to the main manufacturing centres in 
Calcutta. Bombay. Madras, Delhi and 
Mangalore. 

(b) 'Fhe cost of transporting our finished 
products, tin containers and closures 
of various descriptions, from our 
factories in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Delhi and Mangalore to our up-country 
customers. 

(c) The cost of transport after filling, to 
the main markets (this affect is indirect 
but nevertheless important since we 
cannot sell more cans than are purchas¬ 
ed, filled, by the consumer.) 

3. Basically our request is for cheapening 
the cost of consumer packaging, an im¬ 
portant cost element in a number of 
industries, cooking fats, pfiarmaceuticals, 
paints, baby foods, etc., and an element in 
the living costs of the large number of 
people who buy these goods. The present 
cost of packaging materials and the freight 
rates structure puts a premium on bulk 
packaging which is the source of infection 
as well as substitution. 

4. How prevalent these malpractices are 
has recently been testified by the Central 


Food Technological Research Instituted 
which found that 33% of the ghee samples 
collected by them from bulk packs con¬ 
tained no ghee at all, merely adulterant. 
This problem cannot be solved except by 
marketing in consumer packages both ghee 
and vanaspati. Small pilfer proof tinplate 
containers which are sealed by the pro¬ 
ducer and unsealed only in the home when 
tho contents is consumed, are the best 
tamperproof packages yet devised. The 
small consumer package is in addition the 
precondition for the establishment of the 
brand habit both among manufacturers and 
consumers. The branded consumer pack 
is the means for the manufacturer to build 
up a market on his reputation for integrity 
and quality; for the consumer, the moans of 
encouraging the producer who serves him 
honestly. Precisely the same argument 
applies in the case of other cooking media, 
pharmaceuticals, baby foods etc- Our point 
is that while the use of branded consumer 
packages urgently needs encouragement, 
penal freight rates on tinplate, tin containers 
and packaged goods do the reverse of this. 


5. At present. Tinplate (Iron & Steel 
Division-A) transport at Railway risk comes 
under Classification 5. and in wagon loads 
under Classification 4. Tinplate till very 
recently received treatment under special: 
station-to-station rates between Tatanagar. 
Bombay and Madras, but these rates have 
been withdrawn from 1—10—55. The rates 
for tinplate per maund from Tatanagar to 
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the following destinations are shown 
below;— 

Destination. Old Bate New Bate effective 

from 1 10 55. 

Madras Rs. 1-15-2. Rs. 2-15-6. 

Bombay Rs-1-15-11. Rs. S-2-9- 
Ernakulam Rs. 2-10-6. Rs. 2-1377, 

6. The price of 30 BG unassorted tinplate 
is currently Rs. 1049/12/- per ton and the 
freight charges on to Bombay Rs. 89/6/- per 
ton and Rs. 84/- for Madras. These rates 
seriously penalize industries requiring tin¬ 
plate for packaging, tfiat have already esta¬ 
blished themselves in Bombay and Madras, 
and deter new entrants. The point we 
would like to establish before you, is that at 
the prices thus determined, it is impossible 
to provide an economical packaging service' 
to industry. Indian industry pays for its tin¬ 
plate for packaging a price far in excess of 
the price paid by fabricators abroad. The 
United Kingdom packaging industry for 
example pays about Rs. 800/- per ton for its 
tinplate. 

7. Consumer packaging industries, paints, 
toilet goods, pharmaceuticals, baby foods, 
etc., are at present heavily concentrated in 
the major port towns, and our despatches of 
cans and components up country are small. 
One of the factors responsible for this state 
of affairs is the freight structure. At the 
moment components for containers are 
placed under Class VI.. and finished contain¬ 
ers go under Class IX. It would mean a 
considerable impetus to up country packing 
if both were classified under class four. 

8. Finally, we would emphasize that the 
freight rates on a number of commodities 
packed in containers are unjustifiably high. 

Goods Tariff Classification 

R.R. O.R. 

Milk Powder 12 

Condensed Milk 10 8 

Confectionery 12 

Ghee 10 9 

Hydrogenated Oils 10 6 

Glucose Powder 12 

Medicines 14 

Pearl Barley 12 

9. In effect it means that the railways are 
financed by a levy on a number of goods 
vitally necessary to the nutritional require¬ 
ments of the population, a levy which is par¬ 
ticularly heavy on invalids and infants. It 
strongly discriminates against the inland 
population. There is a very strong case for 
revised classification hot e. 

10. M^y we summarize our case. The 
present railway freight structure discrimi¬ 
nates powerfully against hygienic tamper¬ 
proof packaging. It deters the establishment 
of the large number of industries which 
require cheap packaging, at any distance 
away from Tatanagar and the main ports, 
and finally bears heavily on the inland popu¬ 
lation, which is the least able to bear high 
prices for medicines, baby foods, glucose 
powder, hydrogenated oils etc. 

PART 1—A 

Q: 1- (a) The effect of the adoption in 
1948 of the revised general classfication of 
■goods, seems to have had very little effect 
on this country’s economy, we know of no 


instance in the large number of industries 
with which we are connected where any 
significant stimulus was received, attributa¬ 
ble wholly or in part to the railway freight 
structure, 

(b) The effects have been largely 
negative, but the principle of telescopic 
rates is logical, a reflection of operating 
costs, and is to be commended. 

(c) ' The effects have again been 
negative, there has been no movement of 
industry away from the large towns attribut- 
abe to the revised freight structure. 

Q; 2. (a) No Railway freight rates are 
generally insensitive to industrial require¬ 
ments. The Tariff Commission recommended 
in 1954, for example, that the railway make 
some concession to the preserved fruits 
industry. No action has been taken as far as 
we are aware. The recent cancellation of the 
station-to-station rates for tinplate, between 
Tatanagar, Bombay and Calcutta, amounts 
to a reversal of the action suggested, adding 
as it does appreciably to the cost of that 
industry. 

(b) There does not seem to be any 
general agreement of what constitutes the 
legitimate needs of industry, and industry is 
not always consulted in the exercise of the 
discretion referred to. For example, very 
recently major alterations in tinplate freight 
rates have been implemented without any 
reference to the principal interests con¬ 
cerned. 

Q: 9. The transportation conditions and 
price of a commodity is an insufficient basis 
on which to determine freight rates. Price 
has very little relation to economic signifi¬ 
cance and it is economic significance which 
sholud be the central criterion of a transport 
freight structure. 

Q: 10. We have already expressed our 
dissatisfaction with principles on which 
goods are classified. We would however, 
accept transportation characteristics as a 
first consideration ; but we ore not convinc¬ 
ed that this is uniformly adhered to. Tin¬ 
plates for example, is classified along with 
buckets, bangles and window frames in Iron 
& Steel Division ‘ ATinplate is a compact 
and very neatly packed, and there is 
nothing which can justify this classification, 
on the principle referred to. Aluminium 
containers, another example, which are 
widely used for packaging pharmaceuticals, 
are classed as Aluminium Ware N.O.C. under 
class 13 & 12 for R.R. & O.R. respectively. 
Surely in the light of the very widespread 
substitution of medicines, there is a strong 
case for more favourable treatment for 
these tamper-proof containers. 

Q: 16 (i). We would oppose an upward 
revision of the existing W condition. It would 
mean a completely unjustified premium for 
heavy materials, the fact that one commo¬ 
dity is heavier than another, has no implica¬ 
tion as to its economic or social signifi¬ 
cance. 

(ii) An extra levy on smalls, is an 
extra levyon small enterprise, which it is 
Government policy to encourage, we have 
large numbers of small customers, and 
would oppose this move most strongly. 

(iii) This suggestion is most welcome. 
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Q : 21 (a). Railways should avoid short 
distance traffic, provided a more realistic 
attitude is taken over road transport policy 
—traffic up to 150 miles might well be con¬ 
sidered short distance traffic. 

(b & c). Yes. 

Q : 26. In the Second Five-Year Plan it is 
announced that there will be a shift in 
emphasis in agricultural policy, from cereals 
to protective foods, fruits and vegetables in 
an article in the “ Hindu ” the Union Minister 
for Food has stated that increased atten¬ 
tion will have to be paid to preserved foods. 
This company has for several years tried 
very hard to foster this industry, but progress 
seems quite impossible due to¬ 
ll) The cost and freight of tinplate at 
Class IV. 

(2) The cost of transporting the cans 
to the food growing centres at 
Class VI for flattened cans and 
Class IX for made up cans. 

(3) The cost of moving the filled cans 
at Class Xll to the main markets. 

If the railway freight structure could make 
some concession to these perfectly legiti¬ 
mate requirements, there are large pros¬ 
pects for farming in Kashmir, U.P., Assam, 
Travancore and in Madras- There are 
prospects of good markets both in India and 
overseas. This company has done what it 
possibly can and for sometime has supplied 
cans to'this country at non-profit making 
prices, but very little progress has been 
made, and there isvery general frustration. 

Q: 28. Our experience have not bean 
favourable, we had requested for special 
station-to-station rates to Mangalore where 
we at present supply 4 gallon tins to the 
cashew industry. If tinplate would be 
received in Mangalore ata sufficiently cheap 
price, there are real prospects of building up 
an industry consumer packing cashew nuts, 
both for the Indian market and for export. 

At the moment cashews are exported in four 
gallon tins, and proceeded and packed 
abroad, where very large margins of profits 
accrue to the importor/processor/packep 
We received a reply to our request after 2 
years to the effect that since competition 
from coastal shipping to Mangalore was 
negligible, the railways could see no neces¬ 
sity for any concession. 

Q-30. We are not inclined to support a 
principle suggesting the indiscriminate 
stimulation of new or e.xport industries a 
more general but discriminating economic 
criterion is to be advocated. 

Q;31. We do not object to the railway 
freight structure policy being based on the 
legitimate economics of transport and the 
needs or railway finance, but we are not 

Price 

Calcutta ••• ”• 

Bombay ••• „ 

Madras ••• ••• " 


convinced that this in fact is the present 
policy. There is a very general impression 
that freight rates are far too frequently 
based on the railway authorities view of 
what the traffic will bear and not arranged 
with that attention to the public good which 
should characterize a nationalized industry. 
Other criteria are also to be used, every 
good is to be judged on its economic import¬ 
ance, its actual and potential use to industry, 
agriculture, and the public, its contribution 
to the quality of peoples lives, geographical 
consideration must also be taken into 
account; and an attempt be made to 
promote industries in backward areas by 
providing cheap transport for raw materials 
and also for finished goods to the main 
markets. 

PART I-B 
ANNEXURE-V 

Q : 1. It requires approximately 125 tons 
of tinplate to manufacture a ton of finished 
containers our main product. We use 
negligible quantities of coal. 

Q:2. Figures for 1938—39 and 1947—48 
are unfortunately not available. Production 
for the other periods is given in tons of 
tinplate. 

1952- 53 12,770 tons. 

1953- 54 12,229 „ 

1954- 55 13,790 „ 

Q:3. There has been little change in the 
movement of our main raw material, tinplate 
which is manufactured at one centre only 
Jamshedpur. Industries requiring tinplate, 
packaging have concentrated in the large 
port towns, and there has been no 

appreciable change in this pattern. 

Q: 4. For our principal raw material the 
actual distances to our major factories are : 

Talanagar Madras 1044 miles. 

Bombay 1068 ,, 

,, Calcutta 156 

The longest haul is to our small operation 
.n Mangalore where the distance from 
Tatanagar is 1,600 miles. 

For despatches of containers by rail;— 

Longest 1280 miles. 

Shortest 150 

Q : 5. The entire quantity is received by 
rail. 

Q: 6. About 80% of our total finished 
product is despatched by road-only 20% by 
rail. 

Q; 7 (a). During 1954-55, the prices of 
tinplate at the principal consuming centres 
and the railway freight to these centres 
from Tatanagar, was as follows:— 

per ton. Freight per ton, 

944 ... Rs. 19 12 

990 ... 66 6 

983 ... „ 55 0 


Freight Rates have since been augmented and the price of tinplate raised so that the. 
current figures are:— 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

157 


Rs. 1071 ... Rs, 19 12 

1149 ... „ 89 6 

„ 1138 ... „ 84 0 
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Comparable figures for 1938—39 and 
1947—48 are unfortunately not available. 
However, these figures may be compared 
to Rs. 800/- per ton which is paid for 
tinplate, for packaging in the U. K. 

(b) We manufacture such a wide 
variety of containers-of different shapes, 
si 2 es and decoration, that is impossible to 

Calcutta Nagpur Kashmir 

Rs. 241 4 9 Rs. 271 9 0 Rs. 308 15 0 


All the prices are for flattened cans; 
reforming will cost an additional Rs. 11/8/- 
per 1000 cans- 

Comparable figures for 1938-39 and 1947- 
48 are unfortunately not available. 


(1) 

1— 60 

• • • 

DESPATCHES 

Madras 

(2) 

61— 100 


— 

(3) 

101— 200 


300 

(4) 

201— 300 

4 .. 

100 

(5) 

301— 400 

• .« 

360 

(6) 

401— 500 


60 

(7) 

601— 600 

• • • 

— 

(8) 

601— 700 

4 «• 

— 

(9) 

701— 800 


— 

(10) 

801— fiOO 

* « « 

— 

<11) 

901—1000 

««« 

— 

(12) 

1001—1200 

«.4 

.— 

(13) 

1201-1600 

... 

— 

(14) 

— Above 


— 

(15) 

— Above 

... 

— 


Total 

« • « 

800 


provide this information for ail our products, 
but in the case of one of our important items, 
the A2i can, widely used by the Food Pre¬ 
servation Industry, the prices are as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Price of A2i cans, per 1,000 at various 
consuming centres:— 

Delhi Mathura Trichur 

Rs. 276 4 0 Rs. 272 12 0 Rs. 275 9 0 

Q: 8. Comparable figures for 1938-39 
and 1947-48 are unfortunately not avail¬ 
able. 


IN TONS 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Total 

60 

10 

360 

10 

20 

130 

10 

40 

400 

10 

10 

70 

60 

10 

60 

20 

80 

100 

100 

40 

140 

500 

290 

790 

— 

110 

no 

500 

170 

670 

60 

360 

410 

1,300 

1,140 

3,240 


Paint Pederation, 
Calcutfa. 


GENERAL 


The special problems of the rail carriage 
of paints maybe divided as under:— 

1, Eevised rates : (as from 1—4—55). 

As booked in class rates the rail 
charges for paints have been recently 
raised by about 0-2-0 per maund. 

Actual old and revised rates for paints 
(ordinary-paste or liquid) are :— 

Exclusive of terminals (per maund rates). 

Before 1—4—55 

R R OR 

300 miles Rs. 1- 8*6 Rs. 1- 1-0 

500 miles ,. 1-15-8 ,, 1-11-6 

After 1—4—55 

R R OR 

300 miles Rs. 1-5-6 Rs. 1- 2-0 

500 miles ,, 2-1-8 „ 1-33-3 


Additional terminal charges are 0-1-4 per 
maund in case of railways taking respon¬ 
sibility for loading and unloading at both 
ends. 

2. Packing conditions: Paints (non-danger- 
ous) have a packing condition attached to 
the rates, R. R or OR. viz. “they must be 

booked in iron or steel drums.or in 

sound wooden barrels”. If the packing 
condition has not been satisfied it will be 
treated as “ defectively packed ” and a re¬ 
mark to that effect is obtained from the 
sender in the forwarding notes. For loss of 
goods from a container (defectively packed) 
the railway administrations generally decline 
liability even if there have been extractions 
by the railway staff themselves or at their 
connivance. 
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3. Wagon rates \ In respect of many essen¬ 
tial industries such as iron, steel, flour, 
sugar, mica powder, chemical manures like 
Ammonium Sulphate. Nitrates, etc., there are 
provisions for lower wagon rates. Paints 
should be similarly considered for such 
rates. 

4. Special rates: Imperial Chemical indus¬ 
tries Ltd. has been given special rates for 
paints (non dangerous) OR: W/400 from 
Rishra to Bombay. Concession rates were 
also given from Naihati {uide Eastern Railway 
Tariff 1 B 1954). The system of providing 
special rates to industries has been drasti¬ 
cally curtailed for some time, but it requires 
restoration and extension so that the trade 
regains its necessary marketing facilities. 

5. Acceptance of sender^a standard weights ■ 
The Paint Industry is entitled to the above 
privilege, as it would save much of their un¬ 
necessary harrassments to get each consign¬ 
ment re-weighed i,n railway premises before 
rail receipts are. issued. I'here should be 
no objection to introducing this system if the 
industries can sufficiently satisfy the rail 
administration as to the genuineness of the 
weights of the standard size containers 
used, and statements of respectable manu¬ 
facturing organisations of paints should be 
relied on in this connection. A privilege as 
above is only a “reasonable facility” which 
industries are due under section 42 of the 
Indian Railways Act (1890). The industry 
realises, however, that if weights vary the 
system as referred to above cannot be 
introduced. 

6. Private Insurance System: Paints are 
provided with O R rates. In respect of long 
distance traffic in paints (ordinary) the 
margin of difference between R R and the 
O R rates of charge is sufficiently wide as 
far as it to be advantageous for paint manu¬ 
facturers to insure their goods with private 
companies rather than paying the higher 
railway risk rate of charge. 

Margin of difference (per maund) between 
R R and O R risk rates of charge for paints 
(Ordinary paste or liquid). 

500 miles 0-4-5 

600 miles 0-5-3 

700 miles 0-6-0 

The position is quite different in respect, 
of short distance traffic. 

Margin of difference per maund- 

100 miles ... 0—0—11 
200 miles ••. 0—1—10 
300 miles --- 0—2—9 

It will be preferably for the producers 
to book their paints in respect of short dis¬ 
tances at railway risk, the railway industries 
taking responsibility generally for any loss 
or damage. 

As bailees, the responsibilities of Indian 
railway system are less than those of the 
British Railways. A private Insurance 
should be encouraged therefore. The 
Companies take more responsibility than 
that taken by the railways even if they pay 
at the higher scale of charges at railway risk 
rate. 

7. Dangerous Goods .—Ordinary paints (paste 
or liquid) are treated as non-dangerous 
in the catogery of railway goods classifi¬ 
cations. Quite a large variety of paints, uiz.. 


Enamels and Varnish paints have been 
incmded under “dangerous goods” requir¬ 
ing execution of special forwarding notes, 
and written acceptance of responsibility by 
manufacturers in the event of any damage 
to the property of the railway administration 
or to other private consignments through 
explosion. 

On dangerous goods, pre-payment of 
railway freight is customary. Varnish paints 
and ^amels are exempted however. On 
Nitro Ceiulose paints or those paints mostly 
composed of naptha very high rates of pre¬ 
paid rail freight are charged. 

8 Owner's Risk—In case of booking at the 
lower owner’s risk rates the railway admini- 
stration do not take responsibility fcr loss, 
damage or deterioration from “any cause 
whatsoever” so long as there is no mis¬ 
conduct on the part of the Administration’s 
servants. 

Carriage at the reduced “owners risk 
rates” is a “special Contract” between 
senders and the carriers. The former risk 
note in Form B(on account of reduced rates 
paid) has been recently superseded by 
requirements of necessary entries or 
remarks by senders in the printed forward- 
ing note Form supplied at the Railway 
Stations. The new method appears to be an 
improvement over the former system. 
Additional Risk Note Form A on account of 
consignments “sent in defective condition” 
has been also superseded by the use of new 
forwarding notes in a similar way. 

When charged at the lower reduced 
owner’s risk rate the railways were free from 
all liability for loss, damage etc, with special 
contracts made under a standard form 
having approval of the Central Government, 
unless there was a case of “misconduct’'! 
The word ‘ misconduct’ has been described 
as misbehaviour in which the “will” of the 
railway administration’s servants is the 
most important factor. The old risk note 
was amended in October 1924. 

Under the new provisions of law in this 
matter (Indian Railway Amendment Act of 
1949"-vide reply to Item 7) the railway’s 
liability has been extended to cases of 
“negligence” in addition to those of 
“misconduct” as per previous contracts. 
The benefit of the new amendment goes to 
the trade since the liability of carriers has 
been definitely raised on bookings at 
reduced owner’s risk rates. The railway 
risk rate therefore should not now be so 
advantageous as compared to the owner’s 
risk rate. 

9. Running trains thefts —Indian Railways 
are Bailees under Contract Act of 1872. (vide 
Section 72 of the Indian Railways Act) and 
have therefore no responsibility under the 
law in case of loss through running train 
thefts irrespective of whether the goods in 
question are booked at 0 R or R R rates. 

A train standing outside the station awaiting 
signals for purposes of entry is treated as a 
“running train ”. Any theft from such trains 
by breaking of wagons seals is treated as a 
'■ running train ” theft. To prevent similar 
thefts or robbery it is necessary that areas 
where similar cases occur should be parti¬ 
cularly spotted and specially protected by 
the railway’s own staff or by the police. It 
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is also desirable that similar stoppages fo 
signals outside the stations is discouraged 
particularly during nighttime. The trade has 


a right to insist on this change of practice 
under Section 42 and the matter should be 
therefore thoroughly investigated. 


M 


essps. 


Sahu J ain LimitecJ, 


Oalcutta. 


GENERAL 


We would like, however, to invite your at¬ 
tention to the salient points of our reply. 
The Freight Structure Enquiry Committee 
has a very big task before it, as the ques¬ 
tion of re-orientation of the freight structure 
and the re-classification of goods is indeed 
an intricate one. The re-orientation of the 
freight structure with proper scientific 
classification of goods is nevertheless ur¬ 
gent and imperative. In this modification of 
the freight structure the Committee has also 
to bear in mind the national developments. 
It is true that the Railways should not lose 
any revenue. All the same, the revision of 
the freight structure must not be to increase 
the revenue by the direct process of push¬ 
ing up the rates. With the vast develop¬ 
ments that are taking place in the country it 
is our conviction that the Railways by carry¬ 
ing larger volume of traffic and change in 
the character of the traffic will be able to rea¬ 
lise larger earnings. The rates structure 
laid down from 1st October, 1948 taking into 
account the subsequent revisions do not 
form a scientific basis and are not such as 
to help or facilitate development of the 
national economy. 

We have suggested certain specific rates 
and re-classification of goods bearing in 
mind the basis explained above so that the 
railways may earn, helping at the same time 
development of the economy and giving 

Working expense 


Administration 

Repairs and maintenance ... 

Operating staff 
Operating fuel 
Other operating expenses 
Misc. expenses 
Labour welfare 
Depreciation fund 

Total 


Total train miles 
Working expense per train mile 
Average load per train 
Average expense per rad. per mile 

The following part of our recommenda¬ 
tions will help to augment railway earnings. 

(1) At present only small consignments 
upto 20 mds., are subjected to freight 


efficient service to the users. In doing so 
we are sure that the total earnings of the 
railways under no circumstances will be 
affected adversely. 

In detail we have suggested that‘wagon' 
load’scales should be given to all commo¬ 
dities, short distance charges should not 
be levied, terminal charges should not be 
levied, both ends and especially where con¬ 
veyance ends at the point of inter-change 
involving no service to the user, train load 
facilities with appropriate rate should be 
given, crane facilities should be improved 
and the rates which are at present burden¬ 
some should be scaled down, and generally 
the freight structure should have the elasti¬ 
city that will be conducive for development 
and better and more efficient service on 
the part of the railways. 

Our freight structure suggested has been 
worked out on a basis that is higher than 
the minimum working expenses which have 
been found as given below during 1952- 
1968 and 1958-54. From both these years 
it will be found that the working expense 
per md. per mile for the total traffic comes 
to .018 pie which is inclusive of all such 
extra expenses such as on transhipment or 
on services rendered by the railways and 
fall under terminals and minimum distance 
charges. 


1952—53 

1953—54 

(Rs. Crores) 

(Rs. Crores) 

26.18 

27.87 

64.21 

68.08 

41.16 

43.39 

22,20 

23 98 

13.48 

13.96 

17.12 

18.64 

3.64 

4.03 

30.00 

30.00 

217.99 

229,98 


175.423 millions 

178 millions 

Rs. 12.45 

Rs. 12.7 

469 

481 

0.19 pie 

0.18 pie 


charge of 12i% but under our freight struc¬ 
ture we have recommended that upto 240* 
mds.. consignment should be treated as 
small and be subjected to surcharge of 

12i%. 
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(2) We have further suggested that the 
traffic which is at present carried without 
any charge beyond 1,500 miles should also 
be charged and this will only bring revenues 
to the railway which they are not getting 
now. 

(S) So far railways carry their own 
materials for development projects with 
little charge but according to our recom¬ 
mended freight structure all railway mate' 


rials should also be fully charged as any 
other traffic so that whatever may be freight 
payment on account of transport of 
materials for development projects it may 
be capitalised and may not be loss to the 
revenue of the railways. This traffic is 
nearly 25% of the total traffic. 

We ttust that the suggestions made in our 
reply will receive your serious and careful 
consideration. 


PART I-A. 


Q;l(a). Industry and Trade generally 
has been adversely affected. The adverse 
effect was serious because the concessions 
and special rates that were obtaining were 
withdrawn and the rates were made steeper 
suddenly. The freight on the raw materials 
in regard to industries like paper, cement, 
sugar and chemicals etc., has been increas¬ 
ed from 50% to 260% in some cases for which 
the concrete examples are given as per 
statement marked ‘A’ enclosed herewith. 
The revised general classification of goods 
appeared to be based only on one principle 
that more revenues should come by increas¬ 
ing the charge per mile per maund basis 
instead of basing the revised classification 
for different commodities taking,into con¬ 
sideration the development of Industries. 

(b) The principle of .telescopic 
rates on the continual mileage over the 
different railways was not a novel thing 
introduced in 1948 Under .scheduled rates 
in vogue earlier the telescopic basis was 
recognised. The uniform telescopic rates 
introduced in 1948 on all railways removed 
the anomalous position of different 
schedule rates and class rates on same 
commodity on different railways but did not 
help the Industry and T^’ade generally 
because these rates were on a basis of 
charge per maund per mile which was 
much higher when compared with the 
scheduled rates or class rates which were 
in force prior to it as shown in statement 'A’ 
enclosed under answer to Q : 1 above. 
There was a big gap between different wagon 
load rates and wagon load rates and class 
rates and there was little relativity between 
them and the wagon load rates were fora 
few commodities. Later on further altera¬ 
tions in the basis of pies per maund per 
mile both in class rates and wagon load has 
proved that there is no stability. The other 
effect of introduction of telescopic rate has 
been very severe on the local trade within 
a radius of 75 miles because for traffic upto 
75 miles these telescopic rates stiff in 
themselves were further enhanced by the 
addition of the short distance charge of 
-/'/6 per maund, and the ter minal charges 
of -/!/- per maund in case of loading done 
by the consignor and unloading is done by 
consignee land by-/1/4 per maund where 
loading and unloading is done by the rail¬ 
way themselves- And where a traffic is of 
a distance below 15 miles a minimum 
distance charge of 20 miles is made which 
makes the position of industries heavily 
burdened for their raw materials such as 
lime stone for Jaipur Udyog Ltd., and from 
Karwandia to Dalmianagar. All special 
station to station rates were abolished and 
their abolition left the local short distance 
industrial traffic helpless. 
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(c) The revised freight structure 
under Rule 72 of l.R.C.A. Goods Tariff Book 
No- 29 enforced from 1st June 1954, lays 
down that a short distance charge of 6 pies 
per maund will be levied where the aggre¬ 
gate distance for charge is less than 75 
miles irrespective of the number of railways 
over which the traffic may be carried. The 
traffic of all commodities for a distance 
below 75 miles is charged disproportionate¬ 
ly when compared to the charge made for 
traffic of each commodity despatched to 
stations situated above 75 miles- This is 
due to minimum distance charge as well 
as terminal charges which remain the same 
irrespective of traffic distance. 

Q: 2. (a) No. 

(b) The Railway Administration 
does not exercise any discretion to charge 
lower rate than the maximum class rates or 
wagon load rates quoted under the revised 
classification. The minimum chargeable 
rate has not been quoted by any railway for 
the carriage of any traffic. Rohtas Indus¬ 
tries Ltd., applied to the Chief Commercial 
Supdt., Eastern Railway for station-to- 
station rate for traffic of Sulphuric Acid ori¬ 
ginating from Dalmianagar Siding to Calcutta, 
stating clearly the circumstances under 
which their Industry is placed and the com¬ 
petition which they cannot meet in Calcutta 
market due to higher rates of freight but 
‘regret’ was the reply from the Railway. Like¬ 
wise Rohtas Industries Ltd,, made a repre¬ 
sentation for station-to-station rate for 
Groundnut Oil from Madras to Dalmianagar 
Siding but railway after acknowledgment of 
the letter and making preliminary enquiry 
for more than a year, has neither given a 
negative nor affirmative reply. Not only 
this, though all the railways for their local 
traffic of Bamboo Chips and cuts when des¬ 
patched as raw materials for paper making 
have introduced floor area basis for pur¬ 
poses of charge but when Rohtas Industries 
Ltd., applied for a through rate on floor area 
basis for movement of Bamboo for stations 
situated on Bilaspur section ofSouth Eastern 
Railway and passing over Central and North- 
ern Railway to Dalmianagar Siding on East¬ 
ern Railway, this floor area freight basis on 
permanent basis has not so far been 
granted. Other instances of unreasonable 
treatment to the Industries are very many to 
show that the Railway Administration has not 
exercised their discretion to quote station- 
to-station rate to enable the Industry to get 
their raw materials or to market their finish¬ 
ed products in competition with others in 
principal market like Calcutta, DeJhL 
Bombay, Madras etc 

Q: 3. The number of class rates are 
many in number, while wagon load scales 
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at present prescribed are for few comrno- 
dities. The commodities are not classified 
on rational basis. And therefore it is desirable 
that wagon load scale be made available for 
every commodity that is loaded in full wagon 
and the distribution of commodities under 
class rates and wagon load scales should be 
revised. We suggest that all raw materials 
and auxiliary materials for Agricultural, Hor¬ 
ticultural. Dairy, mining and industries be 
moved at cheaper wagon load scales. All 
consignments of '‘smalls” upto 240 Mds., be 
moved at R/R under class rates subject to 
12i% surcharge. 

The working expenses of the Railways 


Class rate at R/R for o.« 

“smalls” upto jars 

240 Mds. subject to a 5. B 

surcharge of 12^% GENERAL HEAD B *3 
_ ^^ A 


300 Next 
miles 300 

Beyond 

B . 

.S IQ 

•£ S 

Special Class 
• 170 169 

•168 

Military Traffic & Govt, 
stores but not stores 
for Govt. Industries, 

■16 

1st Class 




•172 -171 

•170 

* Coni, Coke, Salt & 
Fuel all sorts. 

•18 



Railway materials. 

•16 

ZI Class 




•180 -178 

•176 

Requisite material for 

•16 


agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture, farming and 
dairy, Forest, River, 

Lake and Sea work¬ 
ing. 

Agricultural, horticul- T6 

tural and dairy. 

Forest, River, Lake, 

Sea and earth pro¬ 
duce and minerals. 

Foodstuff for human T6 

consumption includ¬ 
ing edible oils. 

Building and Road ’16 

materials N. 0. C. 

Jll Class 

• 165 -184 -183 Health, Sanitary, Edu- T6 

cation and Hospital 
requisites including 
medicines non-hazar- 
dous and non-danger- 
ous N. O. C. 

XV Class 

•190 -189 -188 Imported Plant and T&. 

machinery and com¬ 
ponent parts includ¬ 
ing electrical equip¬ 
ments and accesso¬ 
ries when offered for 
despatch from Docks 
and export merchan¬ 
dise when offered for 
booking to Docks. 

r Class 

•20 *19 *18 Basic Raw materials *16 

for industries N.O.C. 


for 1953-54 and 1954-55 have been analys¬ 
ed on a rough basis as found from the 
Red Book issued by the Railway Board, 
and they are given under covering letter 
which show that the working expense per 
md. per mile come to .18 pie which 
includes all such expenses as tranship¬ 
ment, terminal expenses for which sepa¬ 
rate charge is made by the railway. 
Therefore we assume that for purpose of 
freight basis the minimum charge should 
not be below .16 pie per md., per mile. We 
give below our classification of commodi¬ 
ties under broad groups and also the teles¬ 
copic basis for wagon loads and class rate 
for “smalls”:— 


Wagon 
load scale 
at 0/R 

300 miles 

Next 300 

Beyond 

Train load 
and basis 
of charge 

preference 

WL/A 

•16 

•16 

•16 


WL/AA 

•162 

•162 

■162 

«=Yes -16 Elat 





on zonal rate. 





basis. 

WL/AAA 

•163 

•163 

•163 


WLIB 

•165 

•164 

•163 



WLIBB 

•168 

•167 

•166 

•166 Flat 
rate. 

WL/BBB 

•170 

•168 

•166 

•166 Flat 
rate. 

WL/C 

•172 

• 170 

•168 

■168 Flat 
rate. 

WL/CC 

•175 

•173 

• 171 



WL/CCC 

•176 

•176 

■174 

•176 Flat 
rate. 

WL/D 

■180 

.178 

•176 

•176 Flat 


rate. 






VI Glaaa 

•260 -225 -200 


VII Claas 

•45 -40 -35 


VIII Claas 

.625 -600 -676 


IX Class 

2-00 1-90 1-80 

X Class 

2-5 2-26 2-CO 


Iron & Steel manufac¬ 
tures and Paint and 
Varnish. 

.2 

WL/.E 

•192 

•191 

•190 

Non-ferrous metal and 
its manufactures. 

.2 

WL/EE 

•226 

-200 

•175 

Household requisites 

2 

WL/EEE 

•260 

•226 

•200 


and office equip¬ 
ments N. 0. C. 


Oils including mineral -2 WL/F -300 -276 -260 

and lubricating and 
other oils N. 0. C. 
not below 76oF and 
Chemical and Dyes. 

Indigenous machinery, -2 WL/FF -360 -326 -300 

machinery parts and 
other mechanical ac¬ 
cessories and tools. 

Electrical equipment -2 WL/FFF -400 *350 -300 

and their component 
parts and electrical 
appliances, fittings 
and accessories. 

Timber N. 0. C. and -2 WL/G -460 -426 -400 

Sports games and 
toys N. O. C. and 
Bicycles. 


Glass sheets and other 
manufactures of glass 

•2 

WL/GG -600 

•450 

•400 

Acids and Gases ex¬ 
cluding cylinder 
weight. 

.2 

WL/GGG -660 

•626 

•600 

Transport vehicles dri¬ 
ven by petrol, Diesel, 
Kerosene. 

.2 

WL/H -600 

•680 

•550 

Offensive goods. 

■2 

WL/HH -600 

•580 

•660 

Luxury goods, and 
Toilets and Smoking 
requisites N. 0. C. 

•2 

WL/HHH -625 

•610 

•600 

Spirits, Wines and 
other intoxicants. 

•2 

WL/I 1-50 

1-25 

100 

Explosives and Dan¬ 
gerous goods N.O.C. 

■2 

WL/II 1’75 

1-50 

1-26 
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The financial effect of the above given 
modifications will be offset if 2S mds. is added 
towards the minimum wagon load condition 
for the different commodities as at present 
prescribed, but the present weight condition 
attached to each commodity should be 
rationally based on the floor area of a 
wagon. 

Q: 4. This practice should not remain 
and the charge should be made on the basis 
of the distance legs and rate legs given for 
the wagon load scale or class rate. 

Q; 5. In defining Terminals’, the Direct¬ 
or-General of Railways explained in 1887. 

‘‘Charges for services incidental to the 
business or duty of a carrier; such as 
the working charges, repairs, rerrewals, 
and insurance of station buildings, 
sidings, sheds, platforms, warehouses, 
cranes, turntables, weighing machines, 
hydraulic power fixed appliances, 
machinery, etc., ground rent, loading 
and unloading, clerkage, weighing and 
checking of goods, stores, covering, 
porterage, and other labour of every 
description, shunting, gas and lighting, 
rates and taxes, risk of damage in 
loading and unloading, cartage, claims 
for compensation, etc., etc,, inclusive 
of profit”. 

Thus terminals charges are levied as 
■separate charge to cover the above servic¬ 
es. but since these services are incidental 
to the business or duty of a carrier, they 
should not be charged at all at the booking 
points, and in case need be, they man only 
be charged at the terminal of a traffic where 
railways render services other than the 
above. But as already held by the Railway 
Tribunal in Upper Doab Sugar Mills Ltd., vs. 
S.S. Light Railway that no terminal charges 
be levied where the conveyance ends at the 
point of interchange for private siding of an 
industry, where after the conveyance is 
over, no services are rendered by the 
railway. Further the terminal charges if 
any, should be uniform for all commodities 
without marking differentiation for coal 
wagons or wagons carrying other commodi¬ 
ties and when railways find that 8 annas 
per ton at each end is sufficient as a terminal 
charge for coal wagons why the same charge 
cannot be taken as the correct charge 
for all other mineral ores such as lime stone, 
gypsum, iaterite etc. Therefore the terminal 
charge chargeable by the railway should 
be 4 pies per maund at terminus end for 
all commodities on uniform basis where the 
owners are required to do the loading 
and unloading or where at the option of the 
railway they are permitted to do so under 
special arrangements. In case where the 
railway would require to do the loading and 
unloding 6 pies per maund at terminus 
end should be charged as terminal charges. 
Since on short distance traffic, the terminal 
charge works out at present for lime stone 
Rs. 83/12/- per wagon of 20 tons while the 
freight for 20 miles for the same wagon 
comes to Rs, 19/2/-, Thus it is found that the 
terminal charge is almost double of the 
freight Therefore when minimum distance 
chargeable is 20 miles, no terminal charge 
be levied on short distance traffic. 

Transhipment' Transhipment charges as 
charged at present be continued. 


Short distance charge for general merchan¬ 
dise : No short distance charge should be 
levied but instead of it minimum charge 
should be for 20 miles for any traffic. 

Q; 6. The charge per mile per maund as 
at present be continued. 

Q: 7. No. The minimum distance for 
charge of 20 miles for goods traffic should 
continue, but short distance charge should 
be abolished and no terminal charge be 
levied. 

Q: 8. Railway as carriers are to provide 
the necessary type of wagons required for 
the traffic offered to them. Therefore when 
any traffic is offered of liquid commodities 
such as Molasses. Sulphuric Acid. Ground¬ 
nut Oil or other kinds at oils or High Speed 
Diesel Oil, or low speed Diesel oil Ker¬ 
osene, or Petrol, each railway knows about 
the traffic that is offered to them in 
different loading points in their area and 
the railway should provide adequate 
number of tank wagons for such traffic and 
such wagons should be stencilled for such 
station to always make the trip of liquid 
commodities offered from such station- 
There is no question of haulage of tank 
wagons to be charged separately and there 
is no justification for the same. Therefore we 
advocate the abolition of the empty haulage 
charge, if any on any.railway. 

Q; 9. The price alone of a commodity 
should not be the basis of classification of 
commodities for purposes of freight charges. 
Transportation conditions and hazardous 
or hon-hazardous nature of the goods should 
be the primary principle for basing the 
freight structure and also the main principle 
for classification of commodities should be 
on the basis of their ultimate use such as if 
they are used as raw materials or industries 
or they used as auxiliary materials or they 
are used as plant and machinery for manu¬ 
facture of something or they are finished pro¬ 
ducts for ultimate consumption. So far the 
railways were not a national institution. They 
were managed by different companies and 
their main basis of the freight structure was 
either the cost of service principle or 
charging what the traffic will bear. The 
freight structure so far had no consideration 
for the development of agriculture and 
industries. As regards grouping of certain 
commodities 9 S given in Annexure 3 is con- 
cerned we agree to the same. Bui we want 
the classification for purposes of freight 
structure not on the basis of commodity but 
on the basis of end use. Further we find 
that forged steel balls or cylepebs or. steel 
grinding balls which are essential auxiliary 
material for production of cement are at 
present grouped under machinery but they 
should be taken off the group and treated 
separately. 

Q • 10. We are not satisfied with the present 
classification of goods for purposes of freight 
chargeable because they are divided at 
present into different classes according to 
commodities and on the principle of the 
capacity of the commodity to bear the freight. 
The present structure has not taken into 
consideration the national development of 
the industries. Our view is already explain¬ 
ed above that the classification of commodi- 
ties for purposes of freight should be based 
on end use of the commodities and accord¬ 
ing to their nature and characteristics of 
transport. The freight structure envisaged 
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by us given under reply to question No. 3 is 
the full answer to this question. 

Q:ll. Since the Budget of 1954'55, 
already the traffic offered as smalls is subject 
to a surcharge of 12i% no further difference 
in freight should exist between the wagon 
load traffic moving under Class rates and the 
traffic offered as smalls up to 240 Mds. 

Q:12. It has already been stated earlier 
that the minimum charge should be for 
20 miles and it should be for purposes of 
freight based on either on a wagon load 
basis rate when traffic is consigned to indus¬ 
tries or under class rate when consigned on 
other accounts on the basis of relative leg of 
distance and unit of freight per maund per 
mile applicable to the traffic.. In case the 
commodity is governed by the carrying 
capacity of wagon under wagon load scale, 
the freight chargeable is on the carrying 
capacity of the wagon for the miles the traffic 
is to be carried subject to a minimum of 
2G miles charge or in case it is governed by 
W/SOO or W/500 maunds in such cases the 
freight will be on the basis of such weight for 
the miles the traffic is carried subject to a 
minimum of 20 miles. 

Q; 13. The minimum weight for small con- ^ 
signments should be fixed one maund for 
booking by goods train and all traffic below 
one maund should be accepted for carriage 
by parcel and the present minimum charge 
of Re. 1/-per consignment be continued to 
meet the minimum charge to cover the ex¬ 
penses of conveyance as well as supervision. 
This minimum charge should notvary com¬ 
modity to commodity. It should remain a 
minimum charge per consignment irrespec¬ 
tive of commodity. 

Q: 14. The minimum charge being for 
20 miles and further subject to minimum 
charge of Re. 1/- per consignment, it is 
definite that consignments weighing below 
1 md. upto a traffic of 20 miles will also be 
charged Re. 1/- even if they are carried by 
parcel, since small packages when accepted 
by goods train are liable to be mislaid at 
wayside transhipment stations and are also 
liable to easy thefts, we agree that the 
minimum weight of a consignment to be 
accepted for goods train should be 1 md. 
instead of 7 seers. This course will divert 
traffic of smalls to other means of 
conveyance and at the same time it will be 
easy for the railways to group the smalls to 
make junction road vans. 

Q: IS. As a public policy and from the 
point of view of conditions and characteris¬ 
tics of transport all commodities cannot be 
placed in one class whether they are 
offered for carriage as smalls or as wagon 
loads. Once railways would fix a maximum 
for all commodities upto which all commodi¬ 
ties can be carried under one class, it will 
mean that higher rated traffic will be offered 
by the public in the form of smalls instead 
of wagon load and it will be broken up in so 
many consignments that it will conform 
to a maximum weight. This will vitiate all 
classification of goods and freight basing 
structure. Therefore, we do not agree to it. 

Q : 16. 'W condition which is at present 
attached to or may be fixed to be attached 
to in future for the conveyance of a parti¬ 
cular traffic is based or is to be based on 
the practical experience of loading that 
particular commodity in different wagon 
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areas and the present ‘ W ’ condition which 
is attached to any wagon load rate or class, 
rate applicable to wagon load consignment 
is an average weight which has been 
loaded in the past. Therefore, we do not 
recomrriend or consider advisable revising, 
the ‘W condition in upward direction. 
As regards the second suggestion, we have 
already said before that traffic in wagon 
load of every commodity is to be quoted, 
wagon load basis rate while traffic of 
smalls is to be charged under class rate at 
R/R subject to a surcharge of 12i%. 
We have already said that under present 
classification the wagon load rates are 
quoted for very few commodities and much 
of the traffic even in wagon loads is at 
present moved under class rates on higher 
freight basis which we consider unreason¬ 
able and unfair. We therefore do not agree 
that all wagon loads for which at present no 
wagon load rate is quoted should be moved 
under class rate. We suggest that for the 
better utilisation of transportation capacity 
different consignments of non-hazardous 
nature when offered by several consignors 
as smalls, or by one consignor, to one desti¬ 
nation station and to one party or to many 
parties be quoted wagon load rate subject 
to the minimum carrying capacity of the 
wagon and a particular day should be fixed 
for acceptance of such smalls for particular 
big destinations. It will relieve the goods 
booking sheds being congested and also 
wagon utilisation will be better and there 
will be less losses of consignment in transit 
and quicker transport. As regards the third 
suggestion is concerned, a rebate on freight 
should be granted if a trader or an Industry 
by putting more labour and more skilful 
stacking inside the wagon can load more 
than the minimum ‘W’ condition prescrib¬ 
ed, but in all such cases the carrying 
capacity of the wagon should be the maxi¬ 
mum to be loaded otherwise there is a 
danger for the rolling stock sometimes to be 
damaged in transit This will also ensure a 
better utilisation of wagon because of a 
rebate on freight, but such rebate should be 
on the total load and not on the excess 
load over the minimum ‘W’ condition, 
otherwise the rebate on excess weight 
which may be granted by the railway will be 
so small that it will not pay the trader or 
industry to employ more labour and to stack 
more carefully. 

Q; 17. Train load rates cheaper than 
wagon load rates should be granted when 
one commodity is offered by an Industry or 
by a trader to be loaded for one destination 
station only and the train load rate should 
be li% cheaper than the wagon load 
scale rate in the last leg and it should 
be on flat basis. It will ensure better 
utilisation and turn over of wagon at 
less operating expense to the railways. Any 
industry or consignor who will undertake to 
load train load, they will have to spend 
heavily on engaging labour and to finish 
the loading within free time and to unload 
the wagon at destination station within free 
time. The rebate of U% on last leg of 
wagon load scale rate for such train loads 
will be an incentive to the industry to clear 
their traffic and to load their finished pro¬ 
ducts to one station on one day. 

Q: 18. We do not advocate that there 
should be any express goods service trains^ 
because it may result in shortage of wagons 
for ordinary traffic and there will be bottle 
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necks and junction and y/cr. points because 
in order to clear special fast trains.'ordinary 
traffic will be detained. The longest traffic 
in India which is offered is never more 
than 1,500 miles and this traffic when in 
wagon load must cover this distance within 
15 days in an ordinary course. Therefore 
the traffic from any of the station to another 
is expected to be carried by the railways 
within 15 days and therefore there is no 
need for special express trains to be run 
for carriage of goods except in cases of 
emergencies like war, earthquake or 
floods and in all such cases railways always 
run special trains with the quickest and 
fastest services. To run special express 
trains would be a clear admission on the 
part of the railways of their incapacity to 
carry the traffic offered or to carry the 
traffic in time. Every Industry keeps their 
minimum stocks of raw materials for a 
month and if they get their raw materials 
from every corner within 15 to 20 days, 
they do not require special express trains 
to move their goods and when such even¬ 
tualities come up that certain machineries 
or certain goods are required urgently, 
they can be sent by parcel express train. 
But what we want to emphasize in this 
regard is that the Railways must improve 
upon their speed of delivery of ordinary 
goods traffic in full wagon leads as well as 
in smalls. At present there are instances 
where wagons booked from Howrah to 
Patna Junction have reached after 58 days 
and there are several instances where full 
wagon load goods have taken to cover S45 
miles distance from Calcutta to Dalmianagar 
more than 45 days. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the railways should not be satisfied 
of the general average of the turnover of 
wagons and they should make a provision 
under their freight structure for maximum 
time the railways will take to carry a traffic 
under each leg of freight structure for full 
wagon load so that if after that maximum 
period the traffic is handed over to the 
consignee, the railway is made to charge 
freight on the basis of next time leg freight 
basis and such loss to the railways be 
realised by the railways from the staff who 
detained the wagon en route. This will ensure 
timely service to the customer. 

Q: 19 & 20. At present every consignment 
of traffic in which each piece weighs more 
than 10 maunds is treated by the Eastern 
Railway at Howrah Goods Shed as crane 
consignments irrespective of the question 
whether it can be loaded by labour and 
irrespective of the question whether it is to 
be loaded by the consignor or to be loaded 
by the railways, though under rule 26 ( 2 ) 
Goods Tariff General Rule No 29, the charges 
are laid down for consignments under 
which each piece is 1 ton and above and 
which are shown as to be handled by man 
power paid and is to be treated as non¬ 
crane consignment. As regard this we have 
to say that unless each piece is more than a 
ton, the consignment should not be treated 
as a crane consignment and it should be 
treated as non-crane consignment. When 
such consignment is offered as smalls the 
loading and unloading is to be done by the 
railways and they should charge the loading 
charges for such non-crane consignment 
at the rate of one anna per maund and 
even if the railway makes use of crane for 
their own facility, no crane charges should 
be charged except loading charges as pre¬ 


scribed. Further in case of small consign¬ 
ment where each piece, case or package 
weighs more than 1 ton and the loading is 
to be done by the railways, they should 
charge either the loading charges or the 
crane charges but not both. In case of a 
wagon load consignment when the con¬ 
signor is to load the consignment and each 
piece in the consignment weighs more than 
a ton or less than a ton, but above 10 cwts 
and the consignor requires the crane ser¬ 
vices from the railways either for unloading 
from his lorries or for loading into the 
wagons the crane charges should be on the 
basis of the tonnage of goods handled by 
crane and not on the basis per operation of 
the crane or on time basis or on the lifting 
capacity of the crane, but it should be on a 
flat rate basis per ton. The Port Commis¬ 
sioners charges for crane are as given 
below;— 

(1) Re. 1/- per ton or a part of a ton sub¬ 
ject to a levy of surcharge of 883 % 
for loads upto 2 tons per case or 
package or piece either for unloading 
from the trucks or for loading in to the 
trucks or loading into the steamer or 
boats. 

(2) Rs. 2-8-0 per ton subject to a sur¬ 
charge of 883 % for all loads above 
2 tons per case or per package or 
piece for unloading from the trucks or 
for loading into the trucks, boats and 
steamers. 

Therefore, we '•ecommend that the crane 
charges should be charged on a flat rate 
basis per ton on the above basis as charged 
by Port Commissioners and when such crane 
charges are charged by the railways, no 
loading charges should be charged by them 
where railways have to load on their own 
account or on account of the consignor. 
The Eastern Railway at Howrah Goods Shed 
were charging crane charges of Rs. 4/- per 
ooeration of loading and unloadirig a con¬ 
signment upto 10 tons upto the end of July 
1955, but in the month of August, 1955, they 
began to charge on the basis of per oper¬ 
ation per piece at the rate of Rs. 40/- per 
operation, per piece whether of 10 Cwts., 

1 ton or 5 tons or 10 tons. The result of this 
arbitrary fixation of crane charge fell very 
heavily on trade. R. 1. Ltd., Calcutta offered 

2 Cases containing machinery parts each 
case weighing 12 Cwts- and Howrah Goods 
Shed charged Rs. 40/- for each case for un¬ 
loading from the lorry by crane that is to say 
for two cases of 12 cwts- each while pre¬ 
viously the charge would have been Rs. 81- 
while after July 1955, the charge was 
Rs. 80L. Again a charge was made from 
1 — 10 — 55 , charges on account of cranes for 
lifting consignments weighing less than the 
lifting capacity of the crane are to be levied 
at the rate of Re. 1/- per ton or part of an hour 
per ton or part of a ton of the actual weights 
of such consignments lifted subject to a mi¬ 
nimum charge of Rs. 16/- per consignment. 
The minimum charge of Rs. 16/- per consign¬ 
ment is still too heavy. Therefore, m the inte¬ 
rest of affording proper facilities to the con¬ 
signor of goods of heavy lift crane charges 
at a uniform flat rate per ton or part of a ton 
should be fixed so that arbitrary charges are 
not made by respective railways. Further 
at present heavy cranes are few and 
months ahead arrangements are required to 
be made and a separate charge is made for 
the haulage of such cranes both wqys and 
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the wagons remain under demurrage till the 
arrival of such cranes. As regards the 
present rating for live stock and animals 
transportation is concerned and the condi¬ 
tions applying thereto are concerned, they 
are adequate. 

Q: 21. It is against public policy and 
against consumers choice to discourage 
certain traffic either for short distance or 
longdistance whether it is attained by adjust¬ 
ment of rates or total refusal to carry a parti¬ 
cular traffic. We have already stated above 
in reply to previous question that a short di.3- 
tance traffic is at a severe disadvantage at 
present. Further we have already said that 
all traffic below 20 miles be treated as short 
distance traffic. It should be remembered 
that Railways generally use less serviceable 
stocks, which are not fit for long journey, 
on short distance traffic, and thus earn 
revenue of less serviceable stocks also 
which would have been lying condemned. 
We therefore do not agree that the rates for 
short distance should be enhanced or such 
traffic for short distance should be refused. 
In regard to the freight for stations which 
are also ports in themselves such as traffic 
to Madras, Cochin or Bombay is concerned, 
most of the traffic to these places is already 
moving by coastal steamers. It is only in 
respect of those stations where the traffic 
can be carried from these Port stations to 
inland stations, but again in their case the 
consumer does not like that his goods 
should have so many transhipments to reach 
the destination and the cost of clearance of 
goods and detention of goods for want of 
wagons should be heavy. Trader and the 
Industries both prefer that as far as possible 
the goods should be despatched in wagons 
direct to destination without transhipment 
unless there is a break of gauge. We can 
only recommend that all traffic of coal to 
meet the requirement of the railways or 
Industries as far as South Indian Railway 
and Central Railway are concerned, the coal 
traffic should be carried by coastal steamers 
so that the wagons wtiich are at present 
engaged in carrying coal to long distant 
cities which are port in themselves are 
spared for transport of other traffic- As far 
as 'the finished products of Industries 
situated in Calcutta, £3ombay, Madras and 
Okha are concerned and when they are 
required to be consigned to Port cities, they 
are already moving by steamer even at a 
higher cost because of shortage of wagons. 

Q; 22. Generally speaking, the road trans¬ 
port rates, in respect of commodities which 
are classed above 8th Class at present, are 
cheaper for short distance upto 75 miles 
when compared to the railway freight for 
example, from Mithapur to Okha there is 
a distance of 7 miles and the current freight 
on rail on a traffic of Soda Ash in wagon 
loads is Rs, 8-15-6 and in smalls Rs. 4-15-5 
,per ton while the maximum lorry transport 
costs about Rs. 2-0-0 per ton. Road Trans¬ 
port becomes cheaper in comparison with 
rail transport because the lorry collect 
goods from godown and delivered to 
godown at the other end without any inci¬ 
dental expenses such as on transport from 
godown to railway station and booking 
expenses and at the other end delivery 
expenses and transport expenses upto 
■godown. While rail transport means pay¬ 
ment of all above incidental expenses in 
-addition to freight plus short distance charge 
and plus terminal charges. Likewise boat 


charge per ton is far cheaper than rail 
freight when commodities are required to 
be moved from one river station to another 
river station which are at a distance of 1 or 2 
miles from a railway station. In all such 
cases also a country boat which carries a 
loud upto 500mands is far cheaper than the 
expenses a consignor will have to incur if he 
is to move the goods to a railway station and 
then to book it by rail to a destination 
station. 

Q: 23. For distant traffic telescopic rates 
which become lesser with the distance 
travelled,are already in vogue both for class 
rates and wagon load scales, and it is 
against the policy of the carrier to carry any 
traffic irrespective of distance at one uni¬ 
form charge. Therefore we do not advocate 
freight pool. 

Q. 24. We do not agree to a uniform 
pooled freight system. 

Q: 25. Does not arise. 

Q: 26. We have already suggested the 
new freight structure to further the economic 
progress of the country in answer to 
Q : No. 3 & 10. 

Q: 27 & 28. The short distance charge 
levied by the railways is 6 pies per 
maund and this charge alone does not make 
the freight rate on short distance abnormally 
high because this charge is levied when a 
traffic is offered for a distance below 75 
miles- Requests have been made for grant 
of station-to-station rates for short distance 
traffic and such requests have been turned 
down, for example, Tata Chemicals Ltd., 
wanted special rate for a short distance 
traffic from Okha, to Mithapur and from 
Mithapur to Okha. but it was never granted 
and all the representations to the Railway 
Board also were turned down. R. 1. Ltd., 
made representations for station-to-sta¬ 
tion rate for movement of Sulphuric Acid 
from Dalmianagar Siding to Calcutta and it 
was regretted. Also they made representa¬ 
tions for grant of station-to-station rate for 
movement of Groundnut Oil from Madras to 
Dalmianagar Siding; but upto this time no 
reply has been received from the railways 
though more than one year is over. The 
railways have not given any reasons except 
a letter of regret expressing their inability to 
concede to our request. 

Q: 29. The revision of thefreight structure 
in 1948 involving the abolition of station-to- 
station rate has been most unfavourable. In 
case of cement and paper industry and in 
case of traffic of sugarcane the consequent 
incidence has been very heavy. Statement 
marked ‘B’ shows the commodity for which 
the station-to-.station rate existed and the 
freight amount which was required to be 
paid before 1948, as well as the present 
freight required to be paid for such stations 
is enclosed herewith. This statement will 
clearly show that the trade had to pay a 
higher freight and this resulted in the pay¬ 
ment of the higher rate by the consumer. 

Q: 80. Station-to-station, rate should be 
granted as a method of keeping flexibility 
under freight structure and to help any 
handicapped industry or trade. 

Q; 81. No-doubt different characteristics 
and nature of commodities are important 
basis on which carriers base their freight 
structure for transport of different commo- 
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dities and also not less important is the cost 
of service principle, but when both these 
principles are fully satisfied the following 
principles are of utmost importance to be 
taken into consideration when any freight 
rate structure is built;— 

(i) Our country’s agricultural 
economy 90% population of which is engag¬ 
ed in agriculture and to provide such a vast 
population of the country with full employ¬ 
ment during the whole year, the develop¬ 
ment of Cottage and sma II scale industries 
is needed. 

(ii) The Industrial development of 
the country on large scale so that the 
country becomes self-sufficient in a short 
time by enabling them to get at Site heavy 
machineries and equipments, mechanical 
and electrical at cheaper freightand then to 
get raw materials and auxiliary materials at 
the lowest cost and to market their finished 
products ‘.throughout the country at a cheap 
price to the consumer and to create export 
markets in foreign countries. 

(iii) The development of our 
natural resources such as forests, mines, 
river and sea products and in unexplored 
area by moving needed equipments at 
lowest freight rates and enabling them to 
market their produce at reasonably lower 
costs. 

(iv) AH commodities which consti¬ 
tute minimum requirements of a man relat¬ 
ing to his proper living, health and education 
be made available to him at the lowest cost. 

(v) All commodities which in eco¬ 
nomic term called luxuries or intoxicants 
which can bear high freight should be put at 
the maximum rate so that the people may 
make use of the same as little as possible 
and keep their belts tight. 

On the basis of the above principles the 
freight structure which we have recommend¬ 
ed in answer to Q: 10 is based on the end 
use of a commodity and the national deve¬ 
lopment for the attainment of socialistic pat¬ 
tern of society. 

Q: 32. The railway freight structure is 
one of the important factors that can help in 
the development of present or future indust¬ 
ries and the freight structure should not 
make distinction either for interests or for 
particular industries because the railways 
as carriers have to treat all industries 
whether new or old or coming under public 
sector or private sector on the basis of equa¬ 
lity and only its freight structure is to differ 
in respect of different kinds of industries 
only on the basis of transportation characte¬ 
ristics of the commodities it carries. 

Q : 33. In reply to Question No. 32, we 
have already pointed out that the freight 
structure of a National Railway system can 
not be based on preferential treatment 
basis and the freight structure suggested by 
us in reply to Question No. 10 takes info full 
account the development of new industries 
as well as the cartering of the needs of the 
existing industries. 

Q: 34. The new lines will be constructed 
in underdeveloped areas, the capital cost of 
the same should be arranged by way of loans 
and the maintenance charge and the depre¬ 
ciation and interest thereon should be equa¬ 
lised with the general operating and main¬ 


tenance expenses of the existing lines and. 
on the basis ofthe same the minimum rate 
and tbe maximum rate should be fixed bet¬ 
ween which the freight structure should 
carry traffic of different kinds. The present 
maximum and minimum rates which are in 
vogue have already been increased when 
compared to the minimum and maximum 
fixed before 1948 and if necessary they can 
further be increased by 10%. 

Q: 35. The aim ofthe railways should be 
to provide sufficient rolling stock and lay 
new lines and to create a freight structure in 
such a way that would bring the stock into 
constant use avoiding both an under supply 
and over supply of wagons and to attain the 
National economic development of the 
country. This should be the first aim rather 
than looking only to the capital cost or oper¬ 
ating expenses. Therefore the principle of 
rating must ensure that no more than neces¬ 
sary revenue is taken for the total traffic 
carried as a whole, and that among different 
items of traffic the rates for raw materials 
and auxiliary materials for industries and the 
rates for transport of agricultural produce, 
horticultural produce and forest produce 
and mineral wealth are fixed at the lowest 
and impetus rates are given for the creation 
of export markets. Further, the rates are 
properly related to each other and the prin¬ 
ciple of competition among trade is not 
violated and the rates remain a stable factor 
‘ for a long time. 

Q: 36. At present under the financial 
convention for separation of railway finance 
from general finance, items met from the 
the revenues by railways are .'—(a) Ordinary 
working expenses, (b) Depreciation reserve 
funds, (c) Dividend to general revenues, (d)' 
Development fund (e) Revenue reserve 
fund. 

Under the convention as revised and in¬ 
corporated in the 1955-56 budget the cost 
ofthe quarters for class 3 staff charged 
hitherto to capital is to be borne by the 
development fund. Expenditure on ameni¬ 
ties for railways use previously met from 
capital or revenue accounts is also here¬ 
after to be from the development fund. In 
new railway lines which the Railway may 
lay under the Second Five Year Plan they 
should adopt procedure of meeting require¬ 
ment of extra capital by floating loans to 
raise necessary finance.. 

Q. 37. Our recommended freight struc¬ 
ture will look after the developmental aspect 
of the economy in general. 

We have taken this view fully when we 
have given the classification on the basis of 
use of the commodities and have made 
suggestion for the wagon load scale rates 
and class rates. No help should be given 
by the railways in lessening condition to¬ 
wards packing. Because packing is a 
condition on which depends safe carriage 
of the goods and less liability for pilferage in 
transit. 

Q: 38. In accordance with the normal 
principle which the Railways follow, the 
freight on raw materials is taken into the 
cost of production, but the ceiling of prices 
for finished goods done by Government do 
not take into full account the freight for 
different distances. It takes only the freight 
for a certain distance into consideration,. 
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which does not justify the ceiling prices for 
vtery distant places. 

Q: 39. Freight structure of any national 
railway is based on the principle that the 
total operating expenses plus pocket expen¬ 
ses are fully met by the general revenues 
obtained by the transport of different com¬ 
modities classified under different rates 
basis. Therefore it will always be that 
certain commodities are carried at rates 
below cost of transport and there will be 
several commodities which are carried at 
much higher level than the cost of transport. 
The general average of earning and ex¬ 
pense should leave such surplus that it can 
pay dividend to the general fund and also it 
can meet its interest charges and deprecia¬ 
tion. During the year 1954-55 bulk tonnage 
of the entire traffic of goods carried by the 
railways is constituted or on account of the 
railway materials themselves or on account 
of defence and GovernmentStores. Because 
Railways make no charge on account of 
these items they feel that their general 
income in relation to the expenditure incur¬ 
red by them and when compared with 
previous year is falling. Therefore answer 
to Q: 10 we have clearly stated that freight 
structure should be there for movement of 
Military,Government store traffic as well as 
for the railway materials. At least Railways 
and the Government and Military Dept, 
will now know at what actual cost goods are 
coming to them for use, and the Railway 
Budget will also show how much was the 
revenue and what were their correct 
working expenses, So far budgetory posi¬ 
tion of the railway does not clearly indicate 
percentage of their entire traffic carried by 
the railways without charge either on their 
own acccountor on account of somebody- 
else. Whenever Railways find that their 
revenue is dwindling and cost of operation 
is going up, it surely does not mean that 
their freight rates are to be increased. It 
may be due to inefficiency of the railways in 
obtaining general turn round of wagons or 
loading wagons with less weight or it may be 
due to the lesser efficiency of the working 
of the staff. 

Q: 40. In public utility concern more so 
when it is national concern has to always 
keep a deficit budget if it has to play its role 
in development of the country and in pro¬ 
viding proper facilities for the development 
in undeveloped areas and in putting 
country’s economy on stable basis. Post 
and Telegraph is a public utility department, 
and every year working of post and tele¬ 
graphs shows deficit, but the communica¬ 
tion department of Government of India 
never tries to cover the deficit by inflating 
service charges on different accounts. Like¬ 
wise when the Railways open new lines 
capital cost for the same is not to be met 
from the Development Fund or from the 
General Revenue, but your rising loans 
andgeneral revenues have only to bear inte¬ 
rest charges on which capital raised and 
depreciation. When the Railways undertake 
to lay new lines they will get much more in¬ 
creased traffic and the traffic in these 
though it will be,,moving at the lowest of 
the freight structure still it will be moving 
above minimum. 

The Inter-state Commerce Commission of 
the U.S.A. have held that the financial needs 
of the rail roads must be measured with 
reference to the entire lines and merely 
showing carriers’financial condition is un¬ 
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favourable would be no warrant to raising 
rates at all. In U.S.A. cost do not fix rates, 
but fix relation between rates or 
relations between rate scales. If the 
railway’s rates are merely to bring in 
reasonable revenue to maintain ser¬ 
vice and give nominal return on the invest¬ 
ed capital, then question of financing further 
extension of the services current revenue 
cannot arise. Whatever be the needs of 
development, amount, apart from the quota 
which should be metwiththe current earn¬ 
ing at a reasonable freight rate and under 
efficient conditions of transportation, must 
come from other sources. It is a danger¬ 
ous sign to whole economy to seek to finance 
new projects by inflated milage rates. The 
idea of new lines is that theyare being opened 
to develop traffic i. e. to say immediately line 
may not be paying but ultimately it will be 
paying. To impose higher burden on the 
traffic which may be forthcoming at 
the movement will be against the 
objective. 

Q : 41. We have already said in answer to 
many questions above that freight structure 
should maintain relativity between one 
class rate to another class rate and between 
class rate and wagon load scale, and at the 
same time it should be flexible to adopt it¬ 
self to the need of the situation and as far 
as commodities which are needed for ex¬ 
port we have already taken into con¬ 
sideration same in answer to Q: 10. have 
stated that commodities meant for export 
when offered for booking to Docks, should 
be carried at a cheaper rate. The trading, 
community wants that there should be a 
stability in the freight rate for the export 
of such commodities. The freight chargeable 
can be lessened on a representation but it 
cannot be raised higher because it is on the 
basis of freight and cost of material and 
other expenses that the trading community 
commits themselves for sale in foreign 
markets. 

Q: 42. There has been tremendous in¬ 
crease in the goods traffic during this 
period. As the figures show traffic increas¬ 
ed from 1,22,299.6 hundred tons to 
1,31,431.7 hundred tons frOm the year 1947 
to 1954. Commodities have been same. 
Due to the zonal scheme traffic to and from 
Hathua station situated on North Eastern 
Railway is not now routed by the cheapest 
and shortest route but by longest dearest 
route. Shortest and cheapest route is uia 
Mokamaghat but under zonal scheme traffic 
in both ways is moving uia Mundwadi and 
the industry is unreasonably charged 
higher freight while railway due to their 
incapacity to handle general traffic uia 
Mokamaghat are routing traffic uia 
Mundwadi. 

As a matter of fact under the rules laid down 
by the Railway Board traffic should be carri¬ 
ed by shortest and cheapest route, but this is 
not being observed and the Sugar Industry 
of S.K.G. Sugar Ltd., Hathua is very much 
handicapped because of higher freight they 
have to pay on movement of sugar to follow¬ 
ing. stations uia Mundwadi instead of 
Mokamaghat. 

Dinapore Re. 0-1 -6 Tatanagar Re. 0-2 -9' 

Jharla 0-2 -3 Barakar 0-3-11 

Mugma 0-4 -2 Sitarampur 0-4 -4 

Cuttack 0-2 -2 Raniganj 0-4 -5 

Asansol 0-4 -8 Bishnupur 0-2 -9 

Patna Ghat 0-2 -7 K. F. 0-2 -9' 

Bankura 0-2-11 
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Likewise this company has got another 
sugar company at Chanpatia and the traftic 
though under zonal scheme also is required 
to move via. Mokamaghat traffic is now 
being compelled to move via. Mundwadi. 
There are many other instances like moving 
of traffic from stations on Eastern Railway 
to Shalimar on South Eastern Railway 
Traffic normally should be routed uia. 
Howrah but now it is not done. 

Q; 43. Freight rate policy adopted in 
1948 influenced putting up of new industrial 
plants in the places wherejcoal and raw 
material were available, and not helped in 
putting up industrial plants in the interior 
of the country for the wide dispersement 
of industrial units throughout India. 
For example choice for putting up three 
Steel Plants at Durgapur, Rourkella and 
Bhilai and putting up of Paper Factory and 
Pulp Factory in C.P. and Soda Ash Plant m 
Madras near Tuticorin clearly shows that 
the main consideration was that availability 
of coal nearby or raw material. While freight 
structure should have been of the nature 
that it could easily allow industries to put 
up these in the interior, there is no Soda Ash 
Plant in the Northern India as so far as it is 
found either near Okah or in Sourashtra 
because raw material is available nearby at 
cheaper cost though they can get coal there 
at cheap rate rather than transporting Salt to 
Bihar for putting up plant in North Bihar. 
Similar is the consideration for putting up 
Steel Plants. Coal and Iron ore have been 
the main consideration for locating situation 
of these plants. The development of Indus- 
try has not been satisfactory because during 
the Five Year Plan only existing industries 
have been expanded and only Government 
sponsored few industries have been put up- 
It is only during the Second Five Year Plan 
that industrial development on a larger scale 
is envisaged, and it is time that the freight 
structure of the national railways should be 
so based that the industries instead of being 
clustered at one place are sidely dispersed 
throughout the country, so that railways may 
be in a position to handle and transport in 
easy position as otherwise if industrial deve¬ 
lopment is done only at one place railways 
will find it difficult, and shall be confronted 
with operational difficulties. As regards 
furtherance of trade is concerned 
naturally trade is to be carried on whatever 
may be the freight structure because the 
ultimate increase burden is borne by the 
poor consumer. Butthis is also satisfactory 
as it cause vicious circle. When the com¬ 
mon man has to pay more for his living he 
demands more for his wages, which leads to 
increased cost of not only industries but 
also every department of the Government 
itself. 

Q;44. We are connected with Cement, 
Sugar, Paper. Chemical Vanaspati, Asbestos 
Cement Product Industries, Jute and Coal, 
generally prices are quoted on f.o.r. 
forwarding station but in case of Cement 
selling prices fixed by the Government of 
India on f.o.r. destination basis. In case of 
export of Asbestos Cement Sheets and 
paper price are quoted on f.o.b. basis which 
means free on board and this price inclu¬ 
des railway freight from Dalmianagar to 
Docks and Sulphuric Acid is also sold on 
f.o.r. destination basis. F.O.R, destination 
prices for Cement. Sulphuric Acid and 
Asbestos Cement Sheets are given below:— 


Cement f.o.r. Destination Rs. 88/12/- per 
ton. Average freight Rs. 14/8/- per toin 
15% Sulphuric Acid Rs. 242/- per ton. 
Average freight Rs. 99/- per ton 42%. Further 
following are the commodities which are 
sold on f.o.r. forwarding station basis. 

(1) . Sugar. Average price Rs. 30/- per 
Maund. Average distance 750 miles, 

(2) Liquid Chlorine Rs. 400/- per ton. 
Minimum mileage 400 miles. 

(3) . Bleaching Powder Rs. 450/- per ton. 
Average mileage 600 miles 

(4) . Hydrochloric Acid Rs. 170/- per ton. 
Average distance 400 miles. 

(5) . Hydrogenated oil Rs. 1,400/- per ton. 
Average distance 500 miles. 

(6) . Asbestos Cement Products Rs. 270/- 
per ton. Average distance 500 miles. 

(7) . Paper Board Rs. 1500/- per ton. 
Average distance 900 miles. 

(8) . Coal Rs. 10/8/- per ton. Average 
distance 800 miles. 

(9) . Gunnies Rs 1,200/- per ton. Average 
distance 800 miles. 

Statements marked C,D,E,F and G are en¬ 
closed herewith showing the rate of freight 
on Cement, Paper Board, Sugar, Bleaching 
Powder, Alum, Sulphuric Acid. Hydroclonc 
Acid, Bamboo, Gypsum. Salt and Sulphur 
which were prevailing pre-war, from 1st 
October ’48 and the rates now prevailing. 

Q:45- Generally speaking the cost price 
of all chemical manures is between 
Rs- 280-0-0 per ton to Rs. 400-0-0 per ton 
and the rate for traffic upto 400 miles is 
about Rs- 23-10-0 per ton on wagon load 
scale basis falling under WL/B which means 
that about 6% is the freight charge on the 
chemical manures per tori when Dooked 
in wagon loads and when it is moved as 
smalls, the freight per ton comes to about 
Rs- 30-0-0 per ton which means that the 
freight element becomes near about 10“^ 
The rate for Diesel oil in bulk is Rs- 1-2-0 
a gallon equivalent to 9 lbs. and the freight 
for 400 miles distance is Re. 0-2-3 pies per 
gallon which means the freight is about 10% 
on the cost of the materials and likewise 
from the above it is clear that the freight is 
an important factor to determine the 
cost of production of agriculture crops. 

Q:46. The area of Bihar and Bengal in 
which most of our industries are situated, 
we can say that the movement of grains and 
pulses from Biharto Bengal on an increased 
scale will take place and also movement of 
rice from Bihar, Orissa and Assarn to Bengal 
will take place- Bengal is a deficit province 
as far as its food crops are concerned and 
this position has been further aggravated 
due to draught and increased influx of 
refugees from East Bengal. 

Q; 47. The agriculturist disposes of his 
product at the farms or at the most he brings 
the same by his bullock cart to the Mandi or 
market place and he is able to dispose of 
this produce- It is the trade which has 
generally to deal with the transport ot agri¬ 
culture produce by rail and they are already 
given by us class rate for wagon load trathc 
at owner’s risk even when an agriculturist 
himself wants to book his produce by rail 
as smalls under the freight structure recom- 
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mended by us, he will be able to book his 
smalls at the wagon load class rates at raiU 
way risk subject to a surcharge of 12i%. 
Even if an agriculturist dispose of his 
produce through Co-operative Societies or 
through any marketing board or even when 
he may be provided of facilities of ware¬ 
house by the railways themselves, the 
charge for such service is to be made to the 
agriculturist and therefore under our freight 
structure his goods can always be booked 
for full wagon load under class rate as Rly. 
risk, but he is only required to pay a sur¬ 
charge of 12i% which he would be required 
otherwise to pay either to the railways for 
warehouse facilities or to the marketing 
boards or Co-operative Societies. But we 
favour the idea that the agriculturist should 
dispose of his produce to Co-operative 
bodies and these Co-operative should move 
the agricultural produce through rails and 
they can utilise the wagon load scale as 
well as the train load scale recommended 
by us. We do not favour at all that the 
railways should run warehouses for the 
storage of agricultural produce. 

Q; 48. In our area of Bihar and Bengal, 
there is a big industrial development in the 
private sector which is envisaged under the 
Second Five Year Plan period. Chemical 
Plant, Rayon Plant. Steel Plant, Coal Washing 
Plant, Cement Plant and Paper Plant and 
Coal Distillation Plant are going to be put up 
due to which an additional traffic of more 
than six million tons of raw materials and 
finished products will take place. 

Q; 49. During the Second Plan period the 
volume of existing traffic which was travel¬ 
ling bn an average of 400 toSOO miles will now 
be covering longer distance up to 1000 miles 
as an average. 

Q: SO. 

Name of Tonnage ' f 

materials ^ movement. 

Cement 7,50,000 tons yearly 250 Miles 

Coal 5 million tons „ 1200 „ 

Chemicals 60,000 tons ,, 760 ,, 

Paper and Boards 36,000 tons ,, 1200 ,, 

Iron and Steel 1 million tons ,, 1200 „ 

Miscellaneous 1,00,000 tons ,, 400-500 

Miles 

Thrice the quantity of the above tonnage 
of finished products will be the quantity of 
the raw materials and auxiliary materials 


combined that will be required for the above 
industries. 

Q: 51. In the public sector in our region 
one big steel plant at Durgapur in West 
Bengal is envisaged to be put up with an 
initial capacity of 500,000 tons and also at 
Sindiri it is proposed to increase the capacity 
of the Fertiliser Plant. 

Q: 52. Not in a position to reply at this 
stage. 

Q: 53 & 54. The answer to this 
question has been given before in answer to 
many other questions and it would be a 
repetition if we say that the basic principles 
to be followed in framing the railway freight 
structure generally should be the following:- 

i. Service cost principle. 

ii. End use of the traffic carried. 

iii. Nature of commodities and the chara¬ 

cteristics of transportation. 

iv. Volume of traffic. 

V. Development of cottage and small 
scale industries and providing Indus¬ 
tries with their raw materials and 
auxiliary materials at the cheapest 
cost and to carry their products 
through out the country at the chea¬ 
pest cost. 

vi Exportable commodities to be given 
the cheapest rate for movement to 
Ports for the creation of export mar¬ 
kets so that Indian commodities may 
well compete in the World market. 

Q : 55. The freight structure recommend¬ 
ed by us in answer to Q : S and 10 fully 
depicts the relation between wagon loads 
scale and class rate and between wagon load 
scales themselves and between the class 
rate themselves. The relativity between 
them is fully maintained. We have only to 
say that the railway risk under which the 
traffic of smalls is suggested to be carried 
should be in its full implication that is to say 
if the consignment is not delivered or is 
partly delivered or is delivered in damaged 
condition, the railways should be held fully 
responsible for the same and the railways 
can protect their interests by obtaining a 
general insurance cover from any well 
established Insurance Company in India. 
The surcharge of 12i% which is allowed to 
the railway to be charged covers the 
insurance premium as well as the extra 
handling and supervision cost and the loss 
of wagon space that may occur- 


Q:l. Raw materials 
Raw Jute 

Groundnut and Til Oil combined 

Bamboo 

Pulp 

Timber Logs 

Limestone, Gypsum and Laterite 

Sulphur 

Sugarcane 

Salt 


PART 1-B. 


Finished Products. 


120 rads. 

Jute goods 

... 100 mds. net dry basis 

103 mds. 

Vegetable ghee 

... 100 mds. 

100 tons. 

Pulp 

35 tons a. d. basis 

110 tons. 

Paper and Board 

... 100 tons 

100 tons. 

Plywood 

... 45 tons 

100 tons. 

Cement 

70 tons 

100 tons. 

Sulphuric Acid 

... 300 tons 

100 tons. 

Sugar 

10 tons 

2 tons 

Caustic Soda 

1 ton 


and Chlorine 

... 0.9 tons 
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Q: 2. The Petroleum products are the following:— 


Products 

Selling price 
from Principal 
Companies for 
Calcutta. 

Rate at 

1 Asansol 

1 


1 

Rate at 
Dhanbad 

Rate at 

Gaya 

Rate at 
Muzaffarpur 


per gal. 

of 9 lbs. 

per gal. of 9 

lbs. 

per gal 

. of 9 

lbs. 

per gal. of 9 

lbs. 

per gal. of 

9 lbs. 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Petrol 

2 

1 6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

5 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Solvent oil 

1 

4 0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

9 

0 

Benzene 



3 

4 

0 


... 



... 



... 






Ex. Burnpore 









High Speed Diesel oil 

1 

2 6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

3 

1 

6 

0 

Kerosene oil 

1 

4 0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

6 

1 

6 

6 

Low Speed Diesel Oil 

1 

2 6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 

0 


per ton 

per ton 


per ton 


per ton 


pel 

■ ton 


Furnace oil 

131 

4 0 

160 

0 

0 

166 

0 

0 

186 

6 

0 

204 

0 

0 

Lubricating oils and 

per gal. 

of 9 lbs. 

per gal. of 9 1 

lbs. 

per gal. 

of 9 

lbs. 

per gal 

!. of 9 

lbs. 

per gal, of 1 

9 lbs. 

Industrial high grade 

! 6 

10 0 

6 

11 

0 

5 

12 

0 

6 

12 

3 

6 

13 

0 


Incidence of freight on above Petroleum products 

1 is 6J% except on 

Furnace oil 

on which. 


the incidence of freight 

is 26% 

to 76%. 






• 




Q: 3. We are concerned with Bengal tion of principal minerals are as given 
and Bihar Regions and therefore the produc* below 


Production of certain Minerals 


r" 

_ 


1946 

1947 

1948 


Total India 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

t - " 

Quantity 

Value 

Bengal & Bihar 

■ 






Coal 

2,42.87,121 

28,62,69.674 

2,49,64,622 

36,39,28,954 

2,44,74.790 

36,97,68,964 

Chromite 

3,861 

11,68,427 

31,067 

1,48,562 

2,035 

96,549 

Iron Ore 

9,74.005 

31.32.489 

11,06,767 

43,32,231 

11,45,034 

66,27.870 

Manganese 

10,787 

4,20,693 

18,464 

8,48,884 

19,112 

10.70,272 


1949 


1960 

1951 

Coal 

2.61,46,606 

38,17,14,660 

2,64,62,996 

36,87,69,828 

2,82,33,866 

40.20,69.674 

Chromite 

2,661 

1.46,756 

3.291 

2,26,066 

3,412 

2.12,969 

Iron Ore 

13,64,878 

68,97,037 

13,92,664 

82.86,635 

17,66,697 

1,10,78,359 

Manganese 

36,376 

25,09,944 

40,062 

38,45,962 

48,423 

66,82,376 


COMPARATIVE STATEMEN I' OF FREIGHT RATE BEFORE 1948 & AFTER 1948 

ON WAGON LOAD BASIS. 
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"A” 


Different classifications for commodities having the same condition and Transport characteristics. 


Commodity 

Packing condition 

Class rate 
R/R 1 

0/R 

Acetate of Lead 

P/24C 

4 


Acetate of Lead solution 

P/24C 

4 

3 

Acid Calcium Phosphate 

>» 

9 

8 

Acid Citric 

11 

14 

— 

Acid Lactic 

ti 

10 

— 

Acid Stearic 


8 

— 

Acid Tannic 


14 

— 

Mythilated spirit 

P.d 

10 

8 

Absolute Alcohol 

P.d 

16 

— 

Spirits, Wine and Cordials. Liquors not in bottles or Jars 

P/24 

12 

10 

Spirit Varnish 

P.d 

10 

8 

Insecticides Fluid inflammable having a flashing point 
below 76oF 

d 

6 

3 

Paints polishes, Cements, Composition and other 
articles partly composed of naptha or other highly 
inflammable liquids having a flash point below 76°F ... 

d 

16 


Insecticides fluid inflammable having a flashing point 
at or above 76oF but below 200°F 

d 

6 

3 

Paints partly composed of naptha or other inflammable 
liquids having a flash point at or above 76°F but 
below 950 F 

d 

16 

14 

Non-ferrous metals, such as Brass, Copper, Zinc, lead 
ingots, Kansa, Gun Metal 

— 

4 


Non-ferrous metals such as Brass, Copper, Zinc and 
lead sheets. Rods, Kansa and Gun Metal, and Circles... 

. 

5 


Bronze (non-ferrous) Ingot 

— 

8 

— 

Bronze (non-ferrous) Seeds, Rods and Circles 

— 

0 

— 

Brass, Copper, Zinc, Lead, Gun Metal, Kansa, Pipes, 
Tubes and Wire 

. 

9 

8 

Bronze Wire 

— 

13 

12 

Hard drawn Copper Wire 

— 

7 

6 

Fuse Wire (made of lead) 

— 

11 

9 

Insulated Copper Winding Wires 

— 

11 

9 

Cables 

— 

11 

9 

Caustic Soda Liquid 

d 

4 

3 

Sulphuric Acid 

d 

14 

12 

Hydrochloric Acid 

d 

16 

— 

Liquified or compressed Chlorine 

d 

14 

13 

Oxygen Gas compressed 

d 

14 

12 

Power operated agricultural implements and machines 
N.O.C. includes; Chaff cutters. Decorticating ihachi- 
nes. Harrows, Ploughs, Sugar Cane Crushers, Sugar 

Cane Mills, Winnowers 

P/20F 

6 

3 

Tractors, Bulldozers etc. 

S/3 

5 

3 

Motor Tractor parts N.O.C. 

P/20F 

13 

— 

Machinery other than electrical 

P/20F 

6 

4 

Agricultural implements and machines worked by 
hand or animal includes : Persion wheels, Pick Axes, 
Powrabs, Water boring plant. Water lifters 

P/20F 

4 

2 

Pans, Axes, Axles, Shovels, Spades, Wheels for wells ••• 

— 

4 

-- 

Buckets 

— 

6 

— 

Drums or Barrels made of iron 

— 

2 

— 

Refrigerators 

P/22 

14 

12 

Electrical appliances Division C 

— 

7 

6 
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Statement showing schedule rates and special station to station rates on Paper and Board in vogue 
prior to 1948 and Telescopic class rate introduced in 1948 and in 1966. 





Prior to 

Special 
station to 
station rate 
in force 
before 1948 


From 1st 

Present 

from 

Station from 

Station to 

Mileage 

1948 

CJ/OR 

Mileage 

Oct. 1948 
Class 3 

Class 3 
rate 1st 




Schedule 


per md. 

April 1966- 







per md. 


Dehri-on-Sone ... Chandisthan ... 167 

Howrah ... 346 

Delhi ... 668 

Kanpur ... 287 

Belanganj ... 446 

Saharanpur ... 694 

Ujjain ... 695 

Bombay ... 1004 

Poona ... 1038 

Ahmedabad ... 960 

Madras & via ... 1110 

Bangalore ... 1447 

Calicut ... 1640 

Ernakulam ... 1651 

Mushirabad ... 972 

Tellicherry ... 1682 

Cannanore ... 1696 

Mangalore ... 1777 


NoteAfter the introduction of telescopic 
to station rates were all abolished. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 


Rs 

. a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P. 

0 

6 

11 

0 

5 

4 

167 

0 

9 

3 

0 

10 

1 

0 

9 

11 

0 

7 

1 

338 

1 

1 

9 

1 

3 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

558 

1 

11 

6 

1 

13 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

0 

287 

0 

16 

3 

1 

0 

7 

0 

11 

6 

0 

9 

0 

446 

1 

6 

5 

1 

7 

11 

0 

13 

6 

0 

10 

0 

694 

1 

13 

1 

1 

14 

7 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3 

7 

696 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

10 

7 

1 

0 

4 

1006 

2 

13 

11 

2 

13 

1 

2 

4 

8 

1 

6 

6 

1038 

2 

15 

3 

2 

14 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

10 

1 

960 

2 

12 

1 

2 

11 

6 

1 

16 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1269 

3 

8 

8 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 


... 


1447 

4 

0 

0 

3 

12 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 

13 

0 

1640 

4 

1 

4 

3 

14 

4 

3 

1 

8 

1 

13 

1 

1693 

4 

1 

4 

3 

14 

4 

2 

6 

6 




973 

3 

0 

3 

2 

15 

7 

3 

2 

9 

1 

13 

4 

1682 

4 

1 

7 

3 

14 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

13 

5 

1696 

4 

1 

4 

3 

14 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

13 

10 

1777 

4 

1 

4 

3 

14 

4 


3 rate RR th,e schedule rates OR and special station 


Statement of station to station rate on Sugar Cane in vogue prior to 1948 and telescopic class rate 
introduced in 1948. 


Station from 

Station to 

Mileage 

j Before 1948 

per md 

1st Oct. 1948 

per md 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Sasaram 

Dehri-on-Sone 


12 

0 

1 

0 

0 2 

6 

Murangabad Road ... 

-do- 

... 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 2 

6 

Kudra 

-do- 

... 

27 

0 

1 

3 

0 2 

9 

Pusauli 

“do- 

... 

33 

0 

1 

3 

0 3 

0 
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